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An Introduction to Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica 


MANUEL BAUMBACH, SILVIO BAR 


1. Quintus and his Time 
1.1. Name and Dating 


At some point during the third century A.D., a poet called Quintus (Kéivtoc) 
wrote an epic poem in a strongly Homerising hexameter style in which he renar- 
rated the final events of the Trojan War, beginning (without a proem) where 
Homer's Шаа ends, and recounting all the post-Iliadic events up to the sack of 
Troy and the nostos of the surviving Greek heroes. Accordingly, the poem was 
called tà ped’ “Ounpov (or tà цето тоу “Ounpov, or oi wed’ "Ounpov Adyor).! 
Thus, it apparently competed with the texts of the Epic Cycle which told the same 
stories. However, we do not know with certainty whether these texts were still 
accessible or already (partially) lost in the third century A.D.” If they were lost, 
Quintus’ Posthomerica may have had the primary function of fulfilling the ‘pub- 
lic need’ for an epic poem to bridge the gap between the аа and the Odyssey;? 
on the other hand, even if the Epic Cycle was still in circulation at that time, 
Quintus could nevertheless have composed his ‘own version’. 

As to his biography, we know virtually nothing about our poet. The name 
Kóivtog may or may not point to a Roman origin. In the first case, we might 
consider a possible parallel in Lucian of Samosata, who was of non-Greek prove- 
nance and whose native language was not Greek, but who was able to acquire 
Greek to such an extent that he wrote literature of the highest quality in this 
idiom. We may, however, view Quintus as one of the many Greeks who are 
known only by their Latin praenomen — a phenomenon which is characteristic not 


1 On the title, cf. Kóchly (1850) 1, Vian (1963) УП-УШ, Appel (1994c) 2-4. 

2 This is a moot point indeed; cf. Gärtner (2005) 28 n. 10 for a survey of the differing scholarly 
views. However, we should perhaps not solely think in absolute terms of either ‘still accessible’ 
or ‘lost’ — the texts of the Cycle (which was not one single ‘piece of text’, after all) may have 
been (partially) lost at a certain time and in a certain place, but at the same time still (partially) 
available somewhere else. 

3 On other potential Wirkungsabsichten of the poem, cf. below, ch. 1.2. 
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least of the social upper class during the imperial period.* The provenance ‘from 
Smyrna’, then, is probably not autobiographical, but a mere metapoetic allusion 
by which Quintus establishes himself as a second Homer, since the piece of 
information is derived from the only in-text proem (Binnenproömium) of the 
Posthomerica (Q.S. 12,306-313) where the epic ‘I’ recounts that he has been 
divinely inspired by the Muses whilst tending sheep “in the land of Smyrna” 
(Zubpvng £v 6on£60101) — an obvious amalgamation of the Hesiodic Musenweihe 
and the common ancient notion of Smyrna as Homer’s birthplace.? 

How, then, are we to date Quintus’ epic poem?° Lorenz Rhodomann, the first 
critical editor and translator of the Posthomerica (cf. below, ch. 2.2.), ‘felt’ that 
from a linguistic point of view, Quintus had to be ‘late’. Furthermore, he rightly 
pointed to a simile in Q.S. 6.531-537 which describes deadly fights between wild 
beasts and slaves, organised by the &vaxtec in order to entertain the people, as 
well as to Kalchas’ prophecy in Q.S. 13.336-341 where Aeneas’ destiny as the 
future founder of Rome is foretold, and concluded that, as a consequence, Quintus 
must have been living “sub Monarchia Romana”.’ Then, two hundred years later, 
Gottfried Hermann convincingly demonstrated that, judging by his vocabulary 
and syntax, Quintus was likely to belong to the imperial period, but because of his 
metre, was probably earlier than Nonnos of Panopolis (mid-5" cent. A.D.) as he 
seems not to be influenced by the latter’s metrical ‘reforms’.? Since there is, in 
addition to this, sufficient evidence to argue that Nonnos knew and ‘imitated’ — or 
at least in some ways responded to — the Posthomerica,'® Quintus can be firmly 
established as chronologically prior to Nonnos. Furthermore, it has been argued 
that Triphiodoros, the author of the ‘epyllion’ "IAtou GAwotc, was intertextually 
indebted to Quintus.!! This, then, would provide a relatively secure terminus ante 


4 Cf. Vian (1963) уш, Rizakis (1996), James / Lee (2000) 5. 

5 On this topic, cf. the contribution of S. Bär in this volume. As far as we know, Quintus is first 
called о Zuvpvaîog by John Tzetzes; cf. below, ch. 2.1., with n. 69. 

6 On Quintus’ dating, cf. most recently James / Lee (2000) 4-9, James (2004) XVI-XXI, Gärtner 
(2005) 23-26. 

7 Rhodomann (1604) praef. (non paginated). 

8 Оп the dating of Nonnos, cf. Vian (1976) ІХ-ХУШ, who narrows the Dionysiaca down to 
between 450 and 470 A.D. (cf. XVII). 

9 Hermann (1805) passim. However, James / Lee (2000) 5 rightly object that “[t]his consideration 
alone is insufficient to establish relative chronology”. Moreover, lack of influence (i.e., more 
precisely, no traces of positive evidence) must not necessarily account for lack of acquaintance 
— theoretically, Quintus may well have been familiar with Nonnos’ ‘reforms’, but might have 
deliberately avoided them. 

10 On Quintus and Nonnos, cf. the contributions of F. Hadjittofi and R. Shorrock in this volume. 

11 Cf James / Lee (2000) 5 and James (2004) XIX, disputed by Gartner (2005) 25 (“gibt es kaum 
stichhaltige Argumente”). However, the scholars who believe that Quintus is prior to Triphiodo- 
ros are in a majority. For a survey of the opinions see Dubielzig (1996) 11 and Gartner (2005) 
25 n. 16. 
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quem, as Triphiodoros can, on the evidence of a papyrus fragment (POxy. 2946), 
be dated no later than the very early fourth century A.D.'? On the other hand, there 
is a terminus post quem as well: Quintus is intertextually indebted to Oppian’s 
Halieutica!3 which is dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus who 
jointly reigned between 176 and 180 A.D.; therefore the Halieutica must have 
been composed during this very period of time, which, in turn, means that the 
Posthomerica must be at least later than this. 

Many other arguments, then, have been put forward in order to date Quintus 
and his poem more precisely. They are as numerous as they are unconvincing. 
The two similes that Rhodomann recognised as indicative of a date for Quintus in 
the imperial period (cf. above) were ‘exploited’ further. For one thing, one felt 
tempted to see 325 A.D. as a terminus ante quem because gladiator fights were 
interdicted after that time in the eastern part of the empire but are alluded to in 
Q.S. 6.531-537.!4 Likewise, 330 A.D. was regarded as a terminus ante quem 
because Constantinople had been established as the new seat of government at 
that point, but Quintus seems to regard Rome as the empire's capital according to 
Kalchas’ prophecy about Aeneas’ destiny as the future founder of Rome (Q.S. 
13.336-341).!5 Similarly, Cantilena suggested that the Posthomerica was unlikely 
to have been composed even after 248 A.D. because of Rome's millennial celebra- 
tions, held in accordance with the ‘Virgilian doctrine’ that Romulus and Remus, 
not Aeneas, had founded Rome, whereas according to Quintus, it was Aeneas 
who was destined to build the “holy city” (Q.S. 13.338 tepov doru), Ip However, 
none of these arguments is in any way compelling: similes do not necessarily 
reflect contemporary politics, and moreover, gladiator fights are likely to still 
have been part of the collective / cultural memory even if they were not carried 
out any more. Similarly, Quintus may well have been departing from the ‘official 
version’ about the capital and its founders!" — one may even go so far as to inter- 
pret Kalchas’ prophecy as a deliberate rejection of the ‘official Virgilian-Roman 
version' on a metapoetic level.!? 


12 POxy. 2946 was published by Rea (1972); cf. also Dubielzig (1996) 9-10 (with further discus- 
sion and bibliography), who narrows down Triphiodoros' dating to no later than the 3" cent. 
A.D. (“kann nicht später als im 3. Jh. gewirkt haben”, 10). 

13 On Quintus and Oppian, cf. the contribution of E. Kneebone in this volume. 

14 СЕ Tychsen (1807) XXX-XXXI. 

15 Cf. Vian (1963) УШ-ІХ, James / Lee (2000) 5, James (2004) XIX. 

16 Cantilena (2001) 55-56. 

17 Rome as the capital of the empire does remain a literary topos after 330 A.D.; cf. Tychsen (1807) 
XXX and Gartner (2005) 24. 

18 Cf Vian (1963) VII-IX: “Quintus se sépare de la doctrine devenue officielle depuis Virgile : il 
attribue à Enée non la fondation de Lavinium, mais celle de Rome elle-méme, conformément à 
une tradition hellénique [...]" On the hypothesis that Quintus may be deliberately ‘unwriting” 
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In addition to this, Cantilena — in order to strengthen his thesis pinning down 
Quintus to the early third century A.D. — developed the idea that the Posthomerica 
could not have been composed after 250 A.D. because after this time, the cultural 
centres of the Second Sophistic shifted from Anatolia to cities such as Constan- 
tinople, Antiochia, and Alexandria.!? However, this has to be rejected as unduly 
over-generalised; above all, the authenticity of Smyrna as Quintus’ place of origin 
is not sound (cf. above). Likewise, the objection that Quintus must not be dated to 
the early third century A.D. because he is not mentioned in Philostratus’ Lives of 
the Sophists (Vitae Sophistarum), which were composed in the late 230’s and in 
which the cultural life of Smyrna takes pride of place,” may be discounted on the 
same grounds. Moreover, Philostratus certainly did not aim for completeness; in 
fact, Scopelianus is the only sophist named by him who composed epic poetry as 
well,?! and neither of the two Oppians is mentioned.?? Thus, from this point of 
view, there is no reason to disbelieve that the Posthomerica could (theoretically) 
have been composed before the publication of the Vitae Sophistarum. 

Finally, a dating to the middle of the fourth century A.D. was proposed by 
John Dillon.?3 He was able to point out striking parallels between Quintus’ pair of 
women’s speeches (Q.S. 1.403-476) and a treatise by the Neoplatonist Theodoros 
of Asine (c. 275-360 A.D.) about the equality of male and female virtue. Interest- 
ing though these parallels are, Dillon’s assumption that Quintus composed his 
pair of speeches under the influence of this treatise is unconvincing. Firstly, it is 
methodologically problematic to build up a dating on one single parallel between 
two such very different genres of text. Secondly, it seems much more promising 
not to see the two pieces of text as directly dependent on each other, but rather as 
reflections of contemporary discourses about the same topic in two different 
genres. Thirdly, if a direct dependency is to be postulated at all costs, one ought to 
consider the possibility that the influence might also have operated the other way 
round, i.e. that Theodoros may as well have been inspired by Quintus’ unortho- 
dox ueAécoa. 

However, apart from these inconclusive pieces of evidence, some further 
potential proof of dating has been seen in the so-called 6pacic Awpovéov (visio 


Virgil's Aeneid, cf. below, ch. 2.2., n. 97. On Quintus and his ‘Roman politics’, cf. the contribu- 
tion of F. Hadjittofi in this volume. 

19 Cantilena (2001) 54-55. 

20 Cf. James / Lee (2000) 6 (however cautiously): *A hazardous argumentum ex silentio for a 
rather later terminus post quem is the fact that Q. is not mentioned in a work that is remarkable 
for the richness of its information on the literary circles of Smyrna, Philostratus’ Lives of the 
Sophists [...]" 

2] Philostr. VS 514-521. 

22 Noris the second-century sophist Lucian of Samosata mentioned. 

23 Dillon (1995) (on the dating see 34). 
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Dorothei). This is a text, fragmentarily preserved on a codex (PBodm. 29) which 
is roughly datable to the late forth or early fifth century A.D.,”* in which we 
recognise (as far as the substantially defective state of the text reveals) the record 
of a Christian’s vision (be it autobiographical or fictional), recounted by a narra- 
tive ‘I’ in 343 Homerising hexameters. It ends with the following sphragis: téAoq 
тїс орбсеос Лородёоо Kvivtov nomtod. This is linguistically ambiguous. 
Theoretically, it can mean either “this is the end of the vision of Dorotheos, son of 
Quintus the poet” or “this is the end of the vision of Dorotheos Quintus the poet”. 
In any case, as there are no other ancient records about a poet of this name, it 
seems reasonable to associate this Kvivrog with ‘our’ poet. In the first case, we 
would be faced with a son of Quintus called Dorotheos; in the second case, 
however, we would have to assume that Quintus’ full name was actually Doro- 
theos Quintus and that he had written a pagan as well as a Christian poem. The 
latter hypothesis is tempting inasfar as it would provide a striking parallel to 
Nonnos and other ‘semi-pagan, semi-Christian’ authors, and an instructive exam- 
ple for the phenomenon of the amalgamation of paganism and Christianity in the 
later imperial period in general.”” However, the assumption has to be rejected 
because in verse 300 there is another nominatim self-reference in which the epic 
‘I’ has himself addressed as о Kovtt&óng Ampédeoc, which undoubtedly means 
“Dorotheos, the son of Quintus".?6 Furthermore, it has to be acknowledged that 
the visio Dorothei shows a fair number of severe deficiencies in its language and 
versification (for example, there are numerous cases of shortened -n- in the 
middle of a word, which reveals influence from spoken language);?” therefore it 
seems unlikely that its author and the ‘flawless’ composer of the Posthomerica 


24 Editions: Hurst / Reverdin / Rudhardt (1984), on which cf. also the lengthy reviews by Fantuzzi 
(1985) and Livrea (1986), and Kessels / van der Horst (1987). On the dating of the codex (nota 
bene, not necessarily the age of the text it contains), cf. Kasser / Cavallo (1984) (“le Codex des 
Visions a été écrit au début du V^ siécle", 117), Kasser / Cavallo / Van Haelst (1991) (*de la 
seconde moitié du IV? siècle”, 124). 

25 Vian enthusiastically took to this possibility long before the first edition of the codex, cf. id. 
(1976) Xv n. 1: *Aux auteurs mi-paiens mi-chrétiens [...] il faut maintenant ajouter Quintus de 
Smyrne dont un papyrus inédit a révélé qu'il avait écrit un poéme chrétien aprés la Suite 
d’Homere [...]|" However, having examined the published text and encountered its linguistic 
and prosodic deficiencies, he radically changed his mind and denied any relation between the 
authors of the two poems at all (cf. our n. 28). 

26 The spelling Kvvrıaöng / Kóivtog is different from that which we encounter in Byzantine 
times, when the name is regularly spelt Кӧїутос (cf. below, ch. 2.1., with n. 70). However, there 
is no reason to see a problem in this difference, as both spellings are but ways of representing 
the Latin semi-vowel /u/; cf. Tychsen (1807) XXIII. 

27 On the linguistic and prosodic pecularities of the visio, cf. Hurst / Reverdin / Rudhardt (1984) 
36-42 (“un poéte qui a lu beaucoup de poésie épique, mais qui ne pousse pas jusqu'aux raffine- 
ments d'un Quintus de Smyrne ou d'un Nonnos", 42), Vian (1985), Rossi (2002). 
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should be one and the same person.?? The former hypothesis, though, does not 
seem wholly improbable, especially as there are indeed certain similarities be- 
tween the linguistic idiosyncrasies of the Posthomerica and the visio?? — which 
does not, of course, give proof of, but may at least neatly fit, a father-son-relation. 

The first editors of the visio, then, were quick off the mark in identifying this 
Dorotheos. In book 7 of his Historia Ecclesiastica, Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 260- 
340 A.D.) mentions an otherwise unknown “Dorotheos, ordained for priesthood at 
Antiochia, and an erudite man" (Ampdteov, tpeopeiov tod Kata "Avtioxeiav 
néwwuévov, Aöyıov &vópo), acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, who was an 
eunuch and who, therefore, aroused the emperor's interest (otóv tt лорббоёоу, 
"as «he considered this» something very special"), with the result that he was 
appointed “to the sustenance of the dye works at the seaside in Tyre" (ёлїтролїй 
tfjg кото Tópov GAovpyod Вофӣс).? In book 8, then, we come across another 
man of the same name. He also belonged to the court staff and was a Christian 
too, and he died the death of a martyr under Diocletian’s persecutions.*! As a 
consequence, Hurst / Reverdin / Rudhardt suggested that these two Dorotheoi 
were one and the same person and likewise identical with the author of the 
visio.?? Therefore, as Diocletian's persecutions had begun towards the very end of 
the 290's, one was to assume that Dorotheos' father, Quintus, had been active as a 
poet at some point during the second half of the third century A.D.?? 

However, tempting and seemingly fitting though both these identifications 
seem at first sight, they do not rest on a firm enough basis. Firstly, the identity of 
Eusebius’ two Dorotheoi is possible, but cannot be regarded as unquestionably 


28 However, the deficiencies of the visio can, of course, in no way be taken as an indication that 
Quintus may not have been Dorotheos’ father, as Vian (1985) 48 suggests: “[J]’ai peine à croire 
qu'il soit le fils de l'auteur de la Suite d' Homére." Likewise Livrea (1986) 688: “Sul piano lin- 
guistico, gli stupefacenti volgarismi prosodici, morfologici, sintattici e lessicali, mentre esclu- 
dono che Doroteo sia il figlio di Quinto Smirneo [...]" 

29 Cf., e.g., James / Lee (2000) 8-9. The same holds true for the hexameter poem Прос ’Aßpaan, 
which follows the visio on PBodm. 29 and is also ascribed to Dorotheos; cf. Livrea (1994). 

30 Eus. Hist. Eccl. 7.32.2-3. 

31 Eus. Hist. Eccl. 8.1.4. Apparently, this Dorotheos was some kind of a leader figure among the 
Christian court servants and therefore acquired some reputation, as Eusebius calls him oîog 
éxeivog [...] Аоро®гос (“this well-known Dorotheos”). He is mentioned again at Hist. Eccl. 
8.6.1. 

32 Hurst / Reverdin / Rudhardt (1984) 47-49. 

33 Cf. Hurst / Reverdin / Rudhardt (1984) 48: “Père d'un homme qui fut prétre vers 290 et mourut 
martyr sous Dioclétien, Quintus de Smyrne aurait parfaitement pu vivre vers le milieu du III° 
siècle [...]" — James (2004) xxr: “The son's career can be dated precisely by his wholly con- 
vincing identification with a Dorotheos mentioned several times in Eusebios' Ecclesiastical 
History [...] Accordingly the activity of Quintus can be securely dated in the second half of the 
third century A.D.” The identity of the two Eusebian Dorotheoi is here taken for granted. 
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proven.34 Secondly, ‘Dorotheos’ is too common a name in this period; therefore 
the identification of two (or rather three) persons carrying this name simply on the 
basis that they were (seemingly) all Christians and martyrs seems too far-fetched. 
Thirdly, it is astonishing that if there was indeed but one Dorotheos, Eusebius 
does not mention his poet-father (especially as he does refer to the first 
Dorotheos' education). Finally, it has to be taken into account that neither the 
content nor the narrator's name of the visio need necessarily be taken at face- 
value, since the text represents, after all, a literary work of art.35 Hence, it is 
surprising that in spite of everything, the identification of Eusebius' Dorotheos / 
-oi with the author of the visio — and therefore also the dating of Quintus’ 
Posthomerica to the second half of the third century A.D. — has virtually become 
communis opinio.?6 

All things considered, we may well acknowledge that “there is some prob- 
ability in the thesis that Dorotheus is the (Christian) son of the (pagan?) poet 
Quintus Smyrnaeus",? but we have to conclude that the former cannot be 
securely identified and dated. On the other hand, it may also be suggested that 
Dorotheos might, for example, just as well have been Quintus' grandson 
(Kvvrıaöng being rather a papponym than a patronym then), or a pupil of his, or 
simply an educated Greek who inscribed himself into Quintus' ‘traditionalist 
school’ which followed a strongly Homerising / archaising style of epic.?? There- 
fore, it appears that as to Quintus’ dating, the visio Dorothei provides no more 
than a terminus ante quem by the date of its physical codex (PBodm. 29), i.e. 
approximately 400 A.D. 

To sum up: of all the pieces of evidence that have been put forward in order 
to date Quintus’ Posthomerica, only the following seem to rest on a (relatively) 
firm basis: terminus post quem ‘Quintus > Oppian (i.e. post 180 A.D.)'; termini 
ante quos ‘Quintus < Nonnos (i.e. ante 450 A.D.)’; ‘Quintus < PBodm. 29 (i.e. 
ante 400 A.D.)’; ‘Quintus < Triphiodoros (i.e. ante 300 A.D.)’. All the remaining 
arguments, however, have to be challenged as either highly subjective or wholly 
unconvincing, or both. Therefore, it seems reasonable to date Quintus and his 


34 They feature as two separate figures in the glossarium of Williamson / Louth (1989). 

35 It may even be argued that ‘Dorotheos’ as the name of the narrative ‘I’ might be a meaningful 
name (sprechender Name) which is not necessarily identical with the author’s real name. 

36 Cf. Fantuzzi (1985) 186-187, Kessels / van der Horst (1987) 15-16, James / Lee (2000) 9, 
Schmiel / Garstadt (2000), James (2004) XXI, Cuypers (2005) 606. 

37 Kessels / van der Horst (1987) 317. 

38 Cf. Cuypers (2005) 606: “The case for the identification of Dorotheus’ father with the author of 
the Posthomerica largely rests on verbal similarities that cumulatively present a reasonable 
argument for at least dependency from Q.” — Cf. also below, ch. 1.2., for a possible way of 
understanding Dorotheos in the context of Quintus’ place within the Second Sophistic. 
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Posthomerica to the third century A.D., that is, to the approximate period between 
200 and 300 A.D., without further specification. 


1.2. The Cultural Background of the Second Sophistic 


Due to the problems of dating the Posthomerica and the complete lack of infor- 
mation about the author as a historical figure as well as the missing reception of 
the epic in Antiquity, we can only speculate about the cultural background from 
which our text may have originated. However, our (primary) understanding of 
texts does not depend on their historical backgrounds (and even less on our 
knowledge of their authors or specific authorial intentions), but on the way we — 
and other readers before us — read, read and re-read the texts. In this regard, it 
seems to be fruitful as well as pragmatic to approach a text like the Posthomerica 
from different angles, to look at its history of reception and — in case there is no 
positive evidence — to try to (re)construct the Erwartungshorizont (JauB)?? of 
*possible readers' at specific times. The latter approach might help to find out 
whether a text can be put in an affirmative or negative dialogue with the cultural 
background of the period it (presumably) emerged from. 

In line with the suggested ‘open’ dating of the Posthomerica as having been 
written at some point in the third century A.D. (cf. above, ch. 1.1.), the question 
arises as to whether or not the cultural background of the so-called ‘Second 
Sophistic’ might be the foil against which Quintus wrote his epic poem.^ An 
early dating to the first half of the third century A.D. would place the Post- 
homerica in the last decades of this period, which according to the majority of 
scholars comes to its end in the middle of the third century A.D.,4! roughly coin- 
ciding with the death of Philostratus (c. 245 A.D.), the inventor of the term (n dev- 
tépa oopıorın, VS 481). As a consequence, a later dating of ће Posthomerica 
towards the end of the third century A.D. at first sight seems to weaken this possi- 
ble link between Quintus and the Second Sophistic. However, the chronological 
boundaries of the period itself are not fixed, and Philostratus himself opens room 
for an extension of the period back to Hellenistic times by starting his treatise not 
with sophists of the first century A.D., but with Aeschines, who lived in the fourth 


39 Оп the term Erwartungshorizont cf. Jauß (21970). 

40 Some aspects concerning Quintus and the Second Sophistic will be discussed and contextualised 
in a forthcoming article by S. Bar, “Quintus of Smyrna and the Second Sophistic”. 

41 Cf., e.g., Bowie (2002) 851, who proposes 60-230 A.D.; Swain (1996) 1-2 suggests 50-250 A.D., 
and Whitmarsh (2001a) 1 argues for “mid-first to the early third century of the common era”. 
The main reasons for assuming the end around 250 A.D. are the lack of literary sources, the 
growing political instability of the Roman empire, and the shifting focus from Hellenism to 
Christianity; cf. Swain (1996) 3-7. 
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century B.C. Likewise, the end of the Second Sophistic is subject to an ongoing 
scholarly debate, and some scholars tend to widen the scope of the period up until 
the fourth, fifth or even sixth century A.D.* Thus, even a ‘late’ Quintus could 
have been influenced by (an extended) Second Sophistic, or — if we stick to an 
ending around 250 A.D. — at least by its literary aftermath. 

The struggle for periodisation of the Second Sophistic is partly based on the 
differing emphases which scholars put on its main characteristics. Although 
Philostratus had introduced ‘Second Sophistic’ (Sevtépa софіотікд) as a histori- 
cal term referring to a specific declamatory rhetoric, the phrase has established 
itself in modern scholarship as a terminus technicus in a much wider sense: 
‘Second Sophistic’ is nowadays defined as a cultural and political phenomenon 
aiming at the (literary) revitalisation of the (linguistic) norms and values of the 
classical period in order to give the ‘Greeks under Rome’ a new means of ficti- 
tious identification with their glorious past.4 In so doing, local elites and mem- 
bers of the well-educated upper class attempted to gain and / or preserve political 
power in the Roman empire by means of their classical erudition. On the basis of 
the established rhetorical education, an ‘erudite’ (nenaıdevuevoc) was able to 
‘show off’ (enideikvvodan) his ‘[classical] erudition’ (лолдғіо) most effectively 
within the setting of a ‘public [sophistic] performance’ (gride1619). Another 
professional way of displaying paideia was used by Greek philosophers, whose 
profession was politically supported by emperors like Marcus Aurelius and the 
foundation of well paid chairs in Athens. Philosophers embodied an idealised 
lifestyle which could be displayed in public appearances comparable to sophistic 
performances as well as privately within the different philosophical schools.** 
A third way of displaying paideia can be found in the literary production by 
authors such as Lucian of Samosata. Having been highly educated and probably a 
successful sophist for a certain period of his life, Lucian displayed his paideia 
first and foremost within his literary, partly rhetorical @uvre. Texts like, for 
example, the True Stories (Verae historiae) operate with a wide knowledge of the 
Greek literary tradition and invite the well-educated readers to recognise the 


42 The problem of periodisation is dicussed by Anderson (1989) 80-87. The widest timespan is 
given by Kennedy (1994) 230-256 who extends the boundaries up until the sixth century A.D. by 
strictly limiting his definition of ‘Second Sophistic’ to a purely rhetorical phenomenon. 

43 Whitmarsh (2001a) 17-20 critically discusses restricted definitions of the Second Sophistic as а 
mere cultural phenomenon which is thought to have emerged primarily in opposition to the 
political dominance of the Romans. Rather — as Schmitz (1997) and others pointed out — 
“Bildung und Macht” (‘erudition and power’) were two complementary factors in the struggle 
for (Greek) identity in this period. For further discussion of different aspects of the paideia con- 
cept see the various articles collected by Borg (2004). 

44 Similarly, medical performances, such as public vivisections, were undertaken for ‘epideictic’ 
purposes; cf. von Staden (1995) and (1997). On medical matters in the Posthomerica, cf. the 
contribution of L. Ozbek in this volume. 
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numerous literary allusions by means of their paideia.*> The political claims of 
the educated Greek elite were supported by emperors such as Trajan, Hadrian, or 
Marcus Aurelius who actively promoted Greek paideia and Roman Hellenisa- 
tion.*° Thus, we can identify four main characteristics of the Second Sophistic, 
which shall be briefly summarised in order to show their possible relevance for 
Quintus’ epic: (1) language, (2) rhetorical practice, (3) reception of classical 
themes, and (4) political power.*’ 

(1) Language: 
In the first place, ‘Second Sophistic’ is defined with regard to the linguistic and 
stylistic imitation of the Attic dialect of the the fifth and fourth century B.C. Since 
the late Hellenistic period, the Greek educational system had been focussing more 
and more on teaching Attic, both on the lower (grammatical) and on the higher 
(rhetorical) level of education, and in the Second Sophistic “atticizing language 
purism and atticizing rhetorical style [were] combined as a recognizable unit". 
A canon of classical texts, shaped by influential critics like Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (1° cent. B.C.), emerged from and centred around classical sophists and 
their Attic style. As a consequence, in literary production as well as in rhetorical 
performance of the Second Sophistic, a revival of ‘Attic taste’ can be observed. 

(2) Rhetorical practice: 
Rhetoric was not only a key element of education at schools where various forms 
of rhetorical exercises were practised, but became more and more important as a 
public means of expressing paideia, of shaping popular opinion and gaining 
political influence. So called Konzert- or Schauredner travelled around the Greek 
speaking world, displayed their erudition and brought classical themes back on 
stage. In performing epideictic rhetoric, ^? the educated elite (re)presented itself in 
public by combining ‘classicising’ rhetoric and Atticism to a ‘code’, i.e. a shared 
system of reference and communication which was fully understandable only to 
the likes of them, to the (comparatively) small group of the nena1devuevoi. 

(3) Reception of classical themes: 
Being linguistically and stylistically educated on the basis of classical texts meant 
being confronted with classical Greek themes from mythology and history, with 
rhetorical, philosophical or moral concepts as well as with political and social 
debates, which originally referred to a different (now historical) past and commu- 
nity. Being read time and again, the contents of the texts became more familiar 
and helped to shape the cultural identity of their recipients along classical lines. 


45 Cf. von Méllendorff (2000a) 10-22. 

46 Cf. Fein (1994). 

47 Cf. the categorisation set up by Whitmarsh (2005). 

48 Swain (1996) 25. 

49 On the performative aspects of sophistic epideixis, cf. Korenjak (2000). 
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Having lost power and political freedom, the Greek elite as well as their audience 
found a means of intellectually going back to their glorious past, of ‘being Greek 
under Rome”. In terms of literary or rhetorical production, a sophist as well as 
any лелолдеорёуос was expected to dwell upon the topics, motives and genres 
established in and inherited from the classical period and to reproduce them 
mimetically and in constant variation. 

(4) Political power: 

Successful sophists such as Favorinus or Herodes Atticus were able to obtain 
influential positions at the imperial court; we hear of sophists who became 
ambassadors (e.g. Lucian), and find an increasing number of inscriptions in this 
period honouring sophists for a number of reasons in different poleis.?! Paideia as 
a result of rhetorical education had become a powerful means for the Greek 
speaking elite to define and establish itself further in Roman society. Sophists had 
an immense influence on the public opinion by their public lectures; the competi- 
tiveness in sophistic epideixis mirrors the struggle for political influence. 

If we ask ourselves whether Quintus’ epic fits into these categories or to what 
extent it may have been influenced by them, the following observations can be 
made: 

(1) Language: 

As a poetic text which is largely based on the Homeric Kunstsprache, the 
Posthomerica does not fulfill the linguistic and stylistic criteria developed for 
Second Sophistic prose in imitation of Attic authors. However, neither the fact 
that Quintus wrote an epic poem nor his usage of (pseudo-)Homeric language 
rules out a possible link between the Posthomerica and Second Sophistic litera- 
ture fundamentally. Not only did many sophists write poetry, and poetry have an 
important place “in the cultural universe of the sophists”,°? but the linguistic 
status of Homer in the search for (pure) Atticism was also much debated.?? 
Although Homer was linguistically “a particular danger to the atticists",?^ his 
epics remained the most important texts in the educational curriculum and were 


50 Cf. the title of Goldhill (2001). 

51 On the importance of epigraphical evidence for our understanding of the Second Sophistic see 
Schmitz (1997) passim, and esp., e.g., 101-110, and 136-146. 

52 Bowie (1989) 209. 

53 СЕ, e.g., Aristid. Or. 1.328, claiming that the ‘Homeric dialect’ was a derivative of the Attic 
dialect (and, notably enough, not the other way round) — an assertion which is “to say the least 
tendentious, at worst transparently false” (Anderson [1993] 87). 

54 Swain (1996) 55, who shortly summarises the various attempts to incorporate Homer into the 
canon of Attic writers (55-56): for example, Telephos of Pergamon regarded Homer as ‘the pur- 
est writer of Greek’ (cf. the title of one of his works [Suda s.v. = FGrHist 505]: 6t1 uövog 6 
“Ounpos tOv &pyaiwv éAAnviCer); on the other hand, however, Homer’s work was rejected 
from the canon by ће grammarian Moeris (2"/3" cent. A.D.) because of his chronological posi- 
tion as a “proto-Attic author” (Swain [1996] 56, with n. 54). 
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frequently alluded to in intertextual references made by sophists in their rhetorical 
writings as well as in their declamatory performances.°> Thus, Homer’s work 
remained a highly important and a continuous direct or indirect Referenztext for 
sophists in order to develop themes, to discuss cultural concepts and even to 
display their stylistic and linguistic brilliance by the aid of Homeric quotations or 
allusions. As a cultural phenomenon, the Second Sophistic cannot be thought of 
without Homer; thus, an author like Quintus who deliberately adopts the Homeric 
style and thematically fills in the gap between /liad and Odyssey could have 
attempted to establish a third ‘Homeric’ Referenztext for Second Sophistic rhe- 
torical practice. Seen from this angle, it is striking that the only indication of a 
sophist writing epic poetry in this period is Scopelianus, who wrote a Gigantias at 
the very beginning of the Second Sophistic (if we follow Philostratus’ chrono- 
logy), i.e. approximately 100 A.D. Bowie tries to explain the phenomenon that 
“our one example of sophistic epic dates from early in Philostratus’ Second 
Sophistic” by arguing that “the demands (...) of successful declamation may not 
have been so obvious to Scopelianus as to a sophist a century later”.°’ However, 
telling the story the other way round, we could as well speculate whether Quintus, 
who may well have been a sophist himself, might have written his epic towards 
the ‘end’ of the Second Sophistic precisely for the opposite reasons: the demands 
of successful rhetoric had changed from declamation and prose to a new form of 
rhetorical poetry in the Homeric tradition. In this context, we could perhaps even 
situate Quintus’ ‘son’ Dorotheos and his visio afresh (cf. above, ch. 1.1.): on the 
one hand, Christian writers of those days were trying hard to make themselves 
heard by inscribing themselves into the existing and established literary canon; on 
the other hand, as this literary canon was of a pagan nature, they were at pains not 
to submit themselves to their pagan ‘forefathers’ too strongly, but to come to 
terms with the fact that they were virtually unable to communicate their contents 
without the ‘vessel’ of the established pagan canon.?? Seen from this angle, a text 
like the Posthomerica looks perfectly suitable for this very purpose: being 
Homeric (or, rather, ‘Homerising’), it is of canonical value beyond doubt; how- 
ever, it is unhomeric enough insofar as it obviously ‘corrects’ some ethical prob- 
lems of the Homeric poems by substituting abstract concepts such as ‘fate’ 


55 See North (1952) and Bowie (1989) 210-212, who summarises various studies of quotations 
from archaic and classical poetry in Second Sophistic literature. 

56 On the notion of Quintus as a Homerus novus cf. the contribution of S. Bar in this volume. Cf. 
also T. Schmitz's contribution on Quintus’ technique of linking his epic to the Jiad and the 
Odyssey by means of ana- and prolepses. 

57 Bowie (1989) 256. 

58 Cf., e.g., Cameron (1999) 2: “The past was so real that it was the subject of intense competition. 
For Eusebius of Caesarea [...] and for other Christian writers, it had above all to be wrested 
from the grip of pagans.” Cf. also, e.g., Brown (1971) 70-95. 
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(uoîpa, aioa, etc.) for the traditional Olympian gods to a large extent, as well as 
by incorporating some elements of Stoicism which, as is generally known, often 
served as a point of contact between early Christianity and established pagan 
philosophy.” Thus, the fact that Dorotheos called himself Kvvrıaöng may per- 
haps be interpreted as an attempt of a Christian writer who was looking for a 
point of contact with a suitable, yet ‘morally acceptable’ pagan work of literature 
to inscribe himself into Quintus’ ‘traditionalist school’ which followed a strongly 
Homerising / archaising style of epic, but which was ‘morally purified’ as com- 
pared to Homer. 
(2) Rhetorical practice: 

With regard to the aspect of declamatory performance, the Posthomerica not only 
embeds itself in the established tradition of reading Homer as a literary text, but 
also evokes the original practice of performing epic poetry in various places by 
professional rhapsodes (oral poetry).® Likewise, the Posthomerica can be envi- 
sioned as performed by a sophist on stage in the third century A.D.°! In addition to 
this, Quintus not only imitates Homer by including different kinds of speeches in 
his fictitious course of events, but he also seems to reflect the declamatory prac- 
tice of his own time. A good example of this can be found in the rhetorical contest 
between Odysseus and Ajax over Achilles’ armour: like two sophists competing 
on stage with speeches (ueAéta1) about the same topic, the two heroes use their 
rhetorical skills in order to persuade the audience of their individual claims. At 
least one of them — Odysseus — defines himself and appears as a rero1devutvoc 
by using the ecphrasis of Achilles’ shield (Q.S. 5.6-101) as some kind of linguis- 
tic ‘code’ to be ‘decoded’ by his audience /readership.? The importance of 
ecphraseis, which developed as a genre of its own during the Second Sophistic 
(c£, e.g., Philostratus’? Eikones, or Lucians Imagines and Panthea), and their 
prominent place in the Posthomerica contribute to the rhetorical colour of the 
еріс. By using ecphrasis “as a means of both instruction and display”,93 Quintus 
seems to follow a distinctively Second Sophistic tradition. 


59 On the Posthomerica as an ethical ‘corrective’ to the Homeric poems, cf. Wenglinsky (1999) 
and (2002). Furthermore, cf. Gartner (this volume) for the importance of the personifications of 
fate in the Posthomerica; Boyten (ibid.) for the notion of Neoptolemos as a ‘morally purified’ 
novus Achilles; Maciver (ibid.) for Stoic influence and the construction of new ethic values. 

60 А phenomenological comparison between the performance practice of the Homeric rhapsodes of 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. and the sophists of the imperial period is offered by Koren- 
jak (2003). 

61 Cf. Appel (1994c) 9-13, however unduly speculative in his biographic approach. 

62 Cf the contribution of M. Baumbach in this volume. 

63 Zeitlin (2001) 211. 
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(3) Reception of classical themes: 
The omnipresence of Homeric themes in the visual world® as well as in the 
literature and the sophistic performances during the Second Sophistic clearly 
shows the ongoing interest in Homer and the importance of the Jiad and Odyssey 
for the educated elite as well as the broader audience / readership. In declamatory 
performances, a sophist often had to respond spontaneously to themes put forward 
by his audience; therefore it seems very likely that Homeric topics, which were at 
least vaguely familiar to many listeners, were frequently asked for. In focussing 
almost entirely on ‘Homeric’ (or, rather, ‘Cyclic’) themes and the crucial events 
of Troy’s downfall, the Posthomerica could have perfectly met the ongoing 
interest in Homer which prose texts of the Second Sophistic also display. Further- 
more, Quintus is not merely rewriting a Homeric story or filling a gap between 
these two epic poems, but he is competing with Homer in many ways; cf. the 
unhomeric opening of the Posthomerica without a proem, or the new version of 
the famous Homeric ecphrasis of the shield of Achilles. This literary Gy@v 
(‘competition’) with Homer can be found in many Second Sophistic texts, in 
which Homer is sometimes criticised as a liar (Lucian, True Stories Lp or cor- 
rected in detail (cf. in particular Dion of Prusa’s Troikos [Or. 11], and Philo- 
stratus’ Heroikos). Finally, with regard to the focus on the military side of the 
Trojan War, one could speculate whether Quintus intended to provide his readers 
with a new reference text about another great triumph in Greek military history: 
as “[b]oth for Greek citizens of the classical era, and for the Greeks of the con- 
tinuing literary tradition, military activity is integral to any definition of masculin- 
ity and citizenship”, and events of historical military success, especially over 
the Persians, are frequently alluded to in Second Sophistic declamations, the 
Trojan War and especially the sack of Troy could also be seen as a mythological 
prefiguration of the historical Persian Wars (i.e. the pattern ‘victory of the Greeks 
over the [Asiatic] barbarians’). Seen from this angle, it seems plausible that the 
Posthomerica may have been perceived as a reference text of Greek self- 
definition from a political point of view too. 
(4) Political power: 

In this regard, no direct link between Quintus and the tradition of the Second 
Sophistic can be established for lack of external evidence about the contemporary 
reception of the Posthomerica. Even if we assume that Quintus himself was a 
sophist, we have no clue how a poetic work like his may have been judged by 
other members of the elite and what impact this could have had on political 


64 Cf. Zeitlin (2001) 195-218. 

65 On the notion of Homer as a liar, which is a typical feature of the Second Sophistic, and on 
Quintus ‘correcting’ this picture, see the forthcoming article by S. Bär (cf. our n. 40). 

66 Goldhill (2001) 7. 
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careers. The observation that Greek sophists frequently wrote poetry is one thing, 
the link between this kind of poetry and the struggle for political power another. 

To summarise, we can conclude that the observations made are not clear 
enough to fully prove a link between Quintus and the Second Sophistic. However, 
there is no reason to generally question such a possible link either. As a conse- 
quence, we are entitled to put Quintus’ epic in dialogue with the Second Sophistic 
and to contextualise the Posthomerica within the cultural and literary tendencies 
which were well established in that period. 


2. The Reception of the Posthomerica 
2.1. Transmission, Rediscovery, and Renaissance Reception? 


As outlined above (ch. 1.1.), Quintus’ Posthomerica fulfilled a public need for an 
epic poem to cover the gap between the Jiad and the Odyssey. Accordingly, his 
text must have been widely read, if not — at certain times — publicly recited. 
However, with the exception of the fact that Nonnos knew and responded to the 
Posthomerica, we know virtually nothing specific about the contemporary or late 
Antique reception and audience of Quintus’ epic poem. Apart from the two 
references in the visio Dorothei which might point to our poet (cf. above, ch. 
1.1.), we have no other nominatim reference to him in Antiquity. Then, in the 
Byzantine period, he is first mentioned by name several times by Eustathius of 
Thessalonica (1110-1198)98 as well as by John Tzetzes (1110-1180), who makes 
use of the Posthomerica in his own hexametric renarration of the Trojan War and 
occasionally refers to Quintus as his source. D Therefore, these scholars must have 
been in possession of (or have had access to) now-lost manuscripts of the 
Posthomerica in the eastern empire. Furthermore, in one scholium of the Geneva 
manuscript (13° cent. A.D.), Quintus is once referred to explicitly as Коїутос 6 
rowmrtng, the author of tà ped’ "Ounpov.7? 


67 We would like to thank Dr A. Carvounis for her kind permission to make use of relevant 
information from her unpublished doctoral thesis for this chapter. 

68 Cf. Vian (1963) VII n. 1 and James / Lee (2000) 3 n. 14 for the exact passages. 

69 Cf. Vian (1963) VII n. 1+2 and James / Lee (2000) 4 n. 15 for the exact passages. Tzetzes was 
also, according to the present state of our knowledge, the first to call Quintus 6 Zuvpvaîoc, 
probably following the allegedly autobiographical passage in Q.S. 12.310; cf. Vian /ос.сі n. 2. 

70 Schol. Gen. Il. 2.119 Nicole: iotéov dé, Оті о Ayxiddevc aùtòv Avanpel, (0с iotopeî Kdivtos 0 
тоутїїс £v toic ped’ “Ounpov. “You must know, then, that Achilles finishes him [= Thersites] 
off, as Quintus reports in his Posthomerica." This remark is followed by a summary of how, 
according to Quintus, Achilles kills Penthesilea, falls in love with her too late, is mocked by 
Thersites, and kills him in the heat of the moment. 
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The text of the Posthomerica as such came down to us’! in some twenty 


manuscripts of which three put it between the Homeric epics’* — a fact which 
indicates that the main reason for its transmission through the Middle Ages was 
probably not its literary quality, but its usefulness as a repository of the post- 
Iliadic stories. There are two now lost prototypes — a Subarchetypus (Y) and a 
Hydruntinus (Н) —, dated to the 14" century and derived from an Archetypus (Q) 
which is, most probably, datable to the 14" (maybe 13") century as well and lost 
too. Two of the extant codices — a Parrhasianus (P) and an incomplete Monacen- 
sis (M) — stem from Y, whereas all the others have their source in H. It was this 
second prototype that the Byzantine scholar and cardinal Basilius Bessarion 
(1403-1472) discovered in the monastery of San Niccolò di Casoli (near Otranto, 
Apulia) at some point between 1453 and 1462. Thus, the revival of our poet was 
initiated: a number of hand-written copies — the derivatives of H — were produced. 
One of these was made by the emigrant Byzantine scholar and philologist 
Constantine Lascaris (1434-1501) in 1496,” accompanied by a preface in which 
he not only recounts the circumstances of Bessarion’s discovery, but also reflects 
on Quintus’ name, date, and provenance. Lascaris clearly recognised that Quintus 
was ‘Ounpix®tatog in every respect, but unlike many modern critics (cf. below, 
ch. 2.3.), he did not mean this as a criticism, but rather stated that Quintus “was a 
very good poet and aimed to imitate Homer on a large scale by taking over every- 
thing from him, (...) which makes him look like a perfect poet"."^ According to 
the Renaissance’s aim to reanimate yet surpass the cultural achievements of 
Antiquity, the fact that Quintus was a ‘perfect’ imitator of Homer was not 
despised as a token of his being a second-rate epigone, but, on the contrary, his 
ability to stand up to the quality of the likewise ‘perfect poet-father’ was rather 
highly praised and admired. Furthermore, we may also mention the Italian 
humanist and poet Angelo Poliziano (1454-1494) who, in his commentary on 


71 The following remarks on the transmission of the text and its rediscovery and early (Renais- 
sance) reception draw largely on James / Lee (2000) 1-4. On the history of the manuscript tradi- 
tion, cf. the unprecedented work by Vian (1959b), summed up by id. (1963) XLV-LV. 

72 Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 5 (R); Cantabrigiensis, Coll. Corp. Christi 81 (C); Marcianus gr. Z 456 
(V); cf. James / Lee (2000) 1 with n. 3. 

73 Matritensis gr. 4686 (= q). On Lascaris’ edition, undertaken by himself and some of his pupils, 
cf. Vian (1959b) 32-38. 

74 rommg Apıotog £yéveto Kai цёүїстос CnAwtiys tod ‘Ounpov лбут’ éxeidev dpvoduevos, 
(...), бсо téAe1ov nomrnv anopaıver. — He carries on: ‘Ounpikatatos бё yevöuevog NUEANGE 
tà TO “Ounp@ лороћлеЛещиёуо ths "ТДл@бос "Oumpikóg тосол. “As he was so much like 
Homer, he wanted to do in a Homer-like way what had been left over by Homer from the Iliad.” 
— Lascaris' text is fully reprinted by Kóchly (1850) proleg. CXI-CXII (quotation accordingly). 

75 Cf. Carvounis (2004) 1: “For Lascaris [...], ounpik@tatog was a term of praise: Quintus 
imitated Homer and got it right." 
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Statius’ Silvae, quotes from the Posthomerica several times.’ However, more 
interesting than this is the fact that he apparently mixes up Homer and Quintus 
several times," which, puzzling though it is, can account for the fact that Quintus 
was seen in one line with Homer. 

All in all, it becomes clear that in its early Renaissance reception, Quintus’ 
epic poem was taken seriously as a true work of art. Therefore, it is certainly no 
coincidence that only a few years after Lascaris had taken his copy and written his 
introduction, the first printed edition was issued by Aldine press in 1505.7? Thus, 
the Posthomerica saw the light of day again at last. 


2.2. Synopsis of Scholarship”? 


It was only one century after the editio princeps had been issued by Aldine Press 
that in 1604 the German poet and philologist Lorenz Rhodomann (1546-1606) 
produced the first critical edition of the Posthomerica, in which he disposed of a 
vast number of scribal errors which the text had undergone during its transmission 
through the Middle Ages (listed in an appendix containing his emendationes). It 
was accompanied by a praefatio ad lectorem and a Latin translation facing the 
Greek text; thus it can, in nuce, be seen as the starting point for modern scholar- 
ship on Quintus. Ten years later, Rhodomann’s edition was put in print again, 
supplemented by critical notes (adnotamenta, i.e. mostly textual conjectures) by 
Claude Dausque (1566-1644). On the basis of this ‘Rhodomann / Dausque’, 
Johannes Cornelius de Pauw published his own edition in 1734, complemented 


76 Cf. Vian (1997) 985-987. 

77 Cf. Carvounis (2004) 2-3. 

78 There Quintus is called Calaber due to the location of the manuscript found by Bessarion 
(Calabria being the ancient geographic denotation for the eastern part of southern Italy). 
Although Rhodomann, in the praefatio to his edition (1604), already stated clearly that this was 
not appropriate, Quintus was still occasionally referred to as Calaber up until the mid-19" cen- 
tury. 

79 The following synopsis is not meant to be comprehensive. For previous Forschungstiberblicke 
and/or bibliographies, cf. esp. Kóchly (1850) praef. У-УШ and proleg. CXIII-CXIV, Zimmer- 
mann (1889) ш-у1, Keydell (1931) 60-80 and (1941) 9-11, Vian (1959a) 7-15 (comprehensive 
bibliography covering the years 1505-1958 in chronological order), Schmidt (1999) 139-143 
(with a particular focus on literary reception), Gartner (2005) 30-37 (specifically on Quintus and 
Virgil, on which cf. below). Cf. also the online bibliography on http://athena.leidenuniv.nl/ 
letteren/opleiding/klassieketalen/index.php3?m=184&c=154 (active as at 31.10.2007). Our bib- 
liography at the end of this volume comprises most of the literature on Quintus published in the 
19" and 20" century, and a selection of reviews. 
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by numerous textual notes of his own. Later, though, de Pauw and Dausque were 
heavily criticised by Gottfried Hermann for their conjectural changes.®° 

The following century, then, saw a few substantial new editions by eminent 
classical scholars.8! The first was done by Thomas Christian Tychsen (1758- 
1834) in 1807. Unlike the previous editors, he did not simply rely on the text of 
the Aldine, which was based on one single manuscript, but he instead collated 
some eleven codices, thereby recognising that the manuscripts of the Post- 
homerica constituted two classes.82 On the other hand, he took too much to 
athetising, which was rightly criticised later on.83 In 1840, then, Karl Lehrs 
(1802-1878) published a new edition with a facing Latin prose translation, but no 
critical apparatus. This was soon afterwards followed by two editions by 
Hermann Köchly (1815-1876), whose major contribution to the text consisted in a 
fresh collation of the codex Monacensis (M). The first (1850) was accompanied 
by comprehensive prolegomena and an extensive Latin commentary. The second 
(1853) included only the Greek texts, with some changes to the first edition.84 
Finally, Albert Zimmermann was the first to take into account a complete colla- 
tion of the codex Parrhasianus (P) for his edition which was published in 1891.85 
However, it was only more than seventy years later that the first edition based on 
a complete collation of all the relevant manuscripts and free from 19" century’s 
‘conjectural overindulgence’ was produced by Francis Vian. His Budé edition 
was released in three volumes (1963; 1966; 1969) and is accompanied by a 
French prose translation, a comprehensive critical apparatus and a footnote / end- 
note commentary which, in contrast to Kéchly’s, is not confined to textual criti- 
cism, but which deals selectively with various textual and interpretative issues. In 
comparison to this, Giuseppe Pompella’s bilingual Greek-Italian edition — re- 
leased in three volumes (1979; 1987; 1993) and reissued in one volume in 2002, 
with some changes, but without the Italian translation — is only a partial improve- 
ment. Pompella rightly disposes of some unnecessary conjectures which essen- 
tially go back to the 19" century but which sometimes still feature in Vian’s 


80 Hermann (1840) 257: “Bekanntlich ist bereits in früherer Zeit Vieles durch die geschickte Hand 
des Laurentius Rhodomannus verbessert worden, wogegen Dausqueius und Pauw meistens 
durch ihre Conjecturen das Gegentheil bewirkt haben.” 

81 Cf. also the overview by Vian (1959b) 7-9. 

82 This has become communis opinio; cf. Tychsen (1807) ХСІХ-СІ, Kóchly (1850) C-CII, Zimmer- 
mann (1891) XXVI-XXVII, Vian (1959b) 15. The latter states unequivocally (7): “Son travail est 
la contribution la plus importante a l’histoire des manuscrits de QS [...]” 

83 Cf. Zimmermann (1889) 2: “Wenn man dieser Richtung folgen und sämtliche verdächtigen 
Stellen ausmerzen wollte, so würde das ganze Gedicht um etwa 100 Verse ärmer werden.” 

84 It should be mentioned that Hermann Köchly was “Ordinarius für Klassische Philologie” in 
Zurich from 1850 to 1864. 

85 He did not collate the Parrhasianus himself, however, but drew on the work by Treu (1875). 
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edition too; however, due to its small apparatus and numerous misprints, it has 
not superseded Vian’s edition as the reference text for scholarly purposes. 

Regarding translations, Quintus’ text had to wait — apart from Rhodomann’s 
Latin translation and a translation by the Italian polyhistor Bernardino Baldi 
(1533-1617) into ‘Etruscan verse’, a form of vernacular Italian — until the begin- 
ning of the 19° century. A French translation by René Tourlet in 1800 was fol- 
lowed by an Italian one by Paolo Tarenghi in 1809 and some partial German 
translations before the first and so far only complete German translation was 
released in 1866 by Johann Jakob Christian Donner. Nobody who has seen it, 
however, would regret that this second-rate imitation of Voss’s hexameter style 
has never been reissued and will now, after almost a century and a half, be re- 
placed by a modern German prose translation by Ursula Gartner (forthcoming 
2008). The first English translation, then, carried out by Arthur S. Way in blank 
verses, was released in 1913 and reprinted several times; it is, as M. P. Cuypers 
put it, “occasionally harder to follow than the accompanying Greek text”,86 
whereas the prose translation by Frederick M. Combellack (1968) is better than 
its reputation. AIl of these, however, have been replaced by the recent translation 
into a readable English rhythmic prose by Alan W. James (2004).87 Translations 
of the text into other European languages include, first and foremost, Vian’s 
relatively free French prose translation which accompanies his Budé edition of 
the 1960’s (cf. above), then Pompella’s Italian translation in his three-volume 
edition published between 1979 and 1993 (cf. above), and two Spanish trans- 
lations by Inés Calero Secall (1991) and Francisco Antonio Garcia Romero 
(1997) respectively. 

The launch of several editions and translations from the beginning of the 19" 
century onwards strongly connected with an increasing scholarly interest in the 
Posthomerica at that time. As outlined above, Tychsen was the first to collate the 
different manuscripts; in fact, his work can be considered the beginning of mod- 
ern scholarship on Quintus’ epic.°® During the whole of the IEN century, scholars 
were mostly concerned with the discussion of textual problems and their (some- 
times unnecessary, yet nevertheless stimulating) emendation. This is probably 
best reflected in Köchly’s Latin commentary (1850; cf. above) which primarily 
deals with textual issues. As it is, however, the first and (apart from Vian’s foot- 
note / endnote commentary) only full scale commentary on the whole poem, upon 
closer inspection, it provides many pieces of information which even today prove 
useful for modern scholarly needs. Furthermore, the nineteenth-century preoccu- 


86 Cuypers (2005a) in her review of James (2004). 

87 Cf. the unanimously positive reviews by Cuypers (2005a), Gonzälez-Rivas (2005), Hall (2005), 
Bar (2006), Byre (2006), and Carvounis (2006). 

88 His 1807 edition is also preceded by an introductory commentatio of a good hundred pages. 
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pation with textual issues resulted in a number of vivid discussions, in which 
figures such as Franz Spitzner, Hermann Bonitz, Karl Lehrs, Carl Ludwig Struve 
and his nephew Jacob Theodor Struve, and even Gottfried Hermann,?? took part 
between the 1830’s and 1860’s. Textual criticism also lay at the heart of Albert 
Zimmermann’s research on Quintus, published between 1885 and 1913 (on his 
1891 edition cf. above). 

However, towards the fin de siécle the first monographs began to appear that 
were not solely dealing with textual matters. We mention Martin Winkler (1875), 
who considered Quintus’ linguistic idiosyncrasies in comparison to Homer and 
Apollonios Rhodios; Frederick A. Paley who developed the unequivocally wrong, 
yet stimulating theory that Quintus’ Posthomerica ‘represented’ the texts of the 
Epic Cycle and were therefore to be considered the sources of Virgil and other 
later poets; Karl August Eduard Niemeyer (1883; 1884) on Quintus’ similes; 
Franz Kehmptzow (1891) on mythographic sources (largely in critical contention 
with Köchly’s prolegomena); and finally the thesis of George W. Paschal (1904), 
which aimed “to give a comprehensive outline of the present state of our knowl- 
edge of the Posthomerica",?! basically dealing with linguistic, stylistic and 
source-critical issues. The latter (Quellenforschung) also became the main focus 
of a number of articles in the first half of the 20" century — authors we may 
mention by name include, amongst others, Angelo Taccone, Luigi Castiglioni, 
Samuel E. Bassett, and Angelo Raffaele Sodano. Further essays which dealt with 
other aspects comprise George W. Elderkin’s monograph Aspects of the Speech in 
the Later Greek Epic (1906), in which Quintus is taken into full account, George 
E. Duckworth’s lengthy article (1936) on foreshadowing and suspense in the 
Posthomerica,? and Melvin W. Mansur's thesis on the treatment of Homeric 
characters by Quintus (1940). 

One topic, however, came to predominate at that time: the question of Quin- 
tus’ relation to Latin authors and, in particular, to Virgil’s Aeneid.?> Heated 


89 Hermann (1840): a review of Spitzner (1839) and Köchly (1838). 

90 То the best of our knowledge, Paley's essay represents the first Anglo-Saxon piece of scholar- 
ship solely devoted to Quintus. On Paley’s views about Quintus and Virgil see the contribution 
of A. W. James in this volume. We would like to thank Prof. Dr Christopher Collard (The 
Queen’s College, Oxford) for providing us with information on Paley from his forthcoming 
book Tragedy, Euripides, and Euripideans. 

91 Paschal (1904) 3. 

92 On the same topic, cf. the contribution of T. A. Schmitz in this volume. 

93 For a synopsis of scholarship on this topic, cf. Gärtner (2005) 30-37 and the contribution of 
A. W. James in this volume. The marked increase in this field of research was probably to a 
large extent due to Richard Heinze’s epoch-making monograph Virgils epische Technik (first 
published in 1903; a reprint of the third edition [1915] was issued in 1995) which also dealt 
with Quintus (cf. Heinze [1915] 63-81, and A. W. James in this volume). 
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discussions amongst several scholars finally developed into a ‘quarrel’ between 
Rudolf Keydell and Francis Vian, the two most eminent Quintus scholars of the 
20° century. The former strongly believed that Quintus had been directly and 
significantly influenced not only by Virgil, but also by other Latin poets such as 
Ovid, Seneca, or even Cicero.” The latter, on the other hand, vigorously rejected 
any kind of direct influence and instead explained all similarities between Quintus 
and Latin poetry as in terms of common lost Hellenistic sources.? However, it 
was not until recently that a re-examination of all the relevant passages in the 
Posthomerica was undertaken without prejudice: Ursula Gartner (2005) was able 
to show that Virgilian influence seems plausible in many instances, but can hardly 
ever be fully proven.?’ 

Whereas Keydell was to write the article for Paulys Realenzyklopddie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft (1963), Vian has remained the most important 
figure in scholarship on Quintus over the past five decades. Apart from his critical 
edition (cf. above) and a considerable number of articles, he published two books 
in 1959: one gives account of his unequaled work on the manuscripts (Histoire de 
la tradition manuscrite de Quintus de Smyrne), the other is the first monograph to 
deal comprehensively with the Posthomerica (Recherches sur les Posthomerica 
de Quintus de Smyrne).?8 Furthermore, in 1984 he published, together with Elie 
Battegay, a Greek-French Lexique de Quintus de Smyrne.?? It was Vian's work, 
then, which greatly facilitated research and gave rise to a number of articles by 
different scholars in the 1970's and ultimately to the first full scale commentary 
by Malcolm Campbell on Posthomerica 12.19% However, Campbell's commentary 


94 E.g., Becker (1913), Bassett (1925a), Castiglioni (1926), Knight (1932), Kleinknecht (1944). 

95 Cf, e.g., Keydell (1949/50) 81: "Unter den griechischen Dichtern des spáteren Altertums, bei 
denen sich Berührungen mit rómischer Poesie finden, ist Quintus von Smyrna derjenige, der am 
deutlichsten Bekanntschaft mit lateinischer Literatur verrát. DaB er Vergils Aeneis gekannt und 
ausgiebig benutzt hat, steht fest. Aber auch Ovids Metamorphosen sind ihm bekannt gewesen. 
[...] Jedoch auf diese beiden Hauptwerke der rómischen Poesie kann sich die lateinische Lektüre 
des Quintus nicht beschränkt haben." Cf. also id. (1954) and (1961). 

96 Cf, e.g., Vian (1963) XXXIV: “Les correspondances entre les auteurs latins et Quintus s'expli- 
quent [...] par des sources grecques communes, qui doivent étre le plus souvent des ceuvres 
hellénistiques [...] Assurément, on ne saurait affirmer que Quintus ignorait les Latins; mais, 
méme si par endroit ces lectures ont laissé des traces, la mise en ceuvre a été opérée avec des 
matériaux grecs [...]" Cf. also id. (1959) 95-101. 

97 However, the question as to how Quintus interacts with Virgil in more general terms still needs 
to be solved. It has even been suggested that he may be deliberately avoiding and / or *unscrib- 
ing' the Aeneid by not taking it into account at the most crucial points and / or dealing with 
major scenes in a deliberately different way from that of Virgil; cf. Cuypers (2005b) 606-607. 

98 Vian’s Recherches were followed shortly afterwards by the monograph of Kakridis (1962), 
written in Modern Greek. For the most part, however, this is a running commentary on specific 
textual and interpretative issues. 

99 The Greek-Latin /ndex in Quintum Smyrnaeum by Pompella (1981) is not so useful. 

100 Campbell (1981) vil explicitly acknowledges his indebtedness to Vian. 
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is, by and large, restricted to textual parallels and linguistic idiosyncracies, and 
contributes little to a deeper understanding of the text. It was only some twenty 
years later (2000) that another commentary was published, produced by Alan W. 
James and Kevin Lee, on Posthomerica 5. Its authors take into account almost 
every aspect of the text (although they sometimes display a somewhat unidimen- 
sional conception of intertextuality), and most notably, they provide the first 
modern introduction to Quintus’ poem as a whole.!?! 

Since the 1980s, an increased interest in various aspects of our text is also 
reflected in several articles. We mention, exempli gratia, Giuseppe Giangrande 
(1986) on Quintus’ literary and linguistic techniques; Wtodzimierz Appel (1994) 
with some useful “grundsatzliche Bemerkungen” on different aspects (but unduly 
conservative in his biographic attitudes);!° John Dillon (1995) with some inter- 
esting considerations on a possible intertextual relation between Quintus and the 
Neoplatonist Theordoros of Asine (but with an unsustainable dating of the 
Posthomerica to the 4% cent. A.D. as a conclusion; cf. above, ch. 1.1.); Robert 
Schmiel (1986) and Paul Schubert (1996) on the composition of book 1; Peter 
Schenk (1997) and Ernst Giinther Schmidt (1999) on the narrative structure of the 
entire poem. Furthermore, there have been a number of Spanish publications by 
Francisco Antonio Garcia Romero and Inés Calero Secall, mostly dealing with 
specific aspects which are relevant to the whole poem, the former in particular 
with intellectual concepts such as Stoicism, the latter predominantly with gender 
issues. Furthermore, Appel published two books: one is an analysis of book 4 
(written in Polish), the other one (written in German) examines all the Homeric 
hapax legomena in the Posthomerica. Through this analysis, Appel was able to 
show that 10% of Quintus’ complete vocabulary consist of Homeric hapax, but 
that Quintus uses most of these in a different semantic and/or grammatical 
context from Homer, which serves to demonstrate the poetic autonomy and 
creativity of our poet with regard to his Homeric model.!™ 

Notwithstanding this significant increase in research interest during the 
1990’s, the turn of the millennium can be seen, with only little exaggeration, as 
the actual turning point in Quintean scholarship. After the release of the commen- 
tary by James / Lee (2000; cf. above), there followed Pompella’s edition (2002; 
cf. above); a helpful concordance by Manolis Papathomopoulos (2002) in two 
volumes; a reprint of Vian’s Budé edition (2003); James’ new English translation 
(2004; paperback 2007; cf. above) which includes a comprehensive introduction, 
critical summary, and a useful endnote commentary designed for a broader audi- 


101 Cf. the reviews by Schmiel / Garstadt (2000), Whitby (2002), and Cuypers (2005b). 

102 Appel (1994c). 

103 Unfortunately, both of Appel's books have received very little attention — the first one because it 
is written in Polish, the second because it is barely accessible and obviously out of print. 
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епсе;!0 and finally, Gartner’s monograph on Quintus and Virgil (2005; cf. 
above). Further publications are to be expected soon — apart from Gärtner’s 
translation into German (forthcoming 2008; cf. above), there are a full scale 
commentary on Posthomerica 14 by Aikaterini Carvounis (forthcoming 2008), 
and commentaries in progress on book 10 (Georgios P. Tsomis) and on parts of 
book 1 (Silvio Bar) and 9 (Leyla Ozbek) respectively, as well as a monograph on 
the representation of heroes and heroism (Bellini Boyten), on the role of light, 
darkness and colours (Andrei Gotia), and a study of the dynamic of intertextuality 
in similes, gnomai and ecphraseis of the Posthomerica (Calum A. Maciver). 


2.3. Verdicts and their Impacts 


However, a synopsis of scholarship on Quintus Smyrnaeus cannot end without 
the addition of a survey of all the negative judgments from which our poet has 
suffered in the past. To begin with, it has almost become a /ocus classicus within 
the community of contemporary late epic scholars to quote Hugh Lloyd-Jones’ 
devastating verdict about Quintus in his review of Combellack’s translation: 
“Among the late Greek epic poets Quintus is by far the worst. Nonnus, tasteless 
and turgid beyond measure as he is throughout the immense length of the 
Dionysiaca and the Paraphrase, has a ghastly vitality that carries the reader — or 
at least some readers — along with him. But the anaemic pastiche served up by 
Quintus is utterly devoid of life; even the Oenone episode in the tenth book is 
good only by comparison with what surrounds it.”!°> Admittedly, we should not 
take this too much to heart, did it not represent but the tip of the iceberg — so 
much so that in 1999, Ernst Giinther Schmidt entitled his overview article on 
scholarship and reception of the Posthomerica with the rhetorical question “Quin- 
tus von Smyrna — der schlechteste Dichter des Altertums?”. For this is indeed the 
impression one may get when reading through some secondary literature. More 
than often, it is suggested that Quintus is an author who shows ‘lack of imagina- 


H 


tion’ and whose ‘style is determined by deficiency in linguistic creativity’,!°° who 


104 James’ endnote commentary is heavily indebted to Vian’s footnote / endnote commentary. 

105 Lloyd-Jones (1969) 101, in his review of Combellack (1968). He passes into a criticism of 
Combellack’s prose style and concludes that “it is not much more distasteful than the original”. 

106 Keydell (1963) 1293: “Mangel an Phantasie verraten auch die eigenen Erfindungen, die [...] nur 
in gewissen Grenzen ein Streben nach Variierung erkennen lassen [...]”; ibid. 1295: “«Der Stib 
wird aber vor allem durch den Mangel an sprachlicher Gestaltungskraft bestimmt, der den Dich- 
ter zwingt, in kurzem Abstand das eben gebrauchte Wort zu wiederholen, und ihn immer wieder 
dieselben Epitheta verwenden làDt, so sehr er sich auch in gewissem Umfange um Variation 
bemüht. Der Ausdruck ist matt, ohne Fülle und Leben." 
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is simply ‘monotonous’,!° and who ‘has achieved neither the monumentality and 


directness of Homeric poetry nor the psychological profundity of the epic narra- 
tive’ !98 — and for whom, finally, the old art of epic poetry is ‘long ago dead and 
buried’.!°° The great Milman Parry, then, looking at Quintus from his very spe- 
cific angle, claimed that “there is little to observe in this author except the mis- 
understanding of the nature of ornament”, but that “Quintus does, however, do us 
a real service in helping us appreciate the real merit of Apollonios".!!? Finally, 
even Vian not only joined this club of grumblers, but even went so far as to 
maintain that the poem’s ‘poverty of inspiration, frostiness of narration, and 
monotony of style’ were due to ‘a deficiency of the author's personality?.!!! It 
will, therefore, come as no surprise that such a starting point has not necessarily 
facilitated and promoted research on Quintus and his poem on a more objective 
level (cf. below, ch. 3.). 

However, strikingly enough, it seems that this negative attitude is, by and 
large, a phenomenon of the 20" century, whereas in former times the Post- 
homerica was much more appreciated. During the the Renaissance, Quintus was 
looked upon as a ‘perfect imitator of Homer’ (“Орпрікототос) and was therefore 
admired for his ability to achieve this ‘perfection’. In the 19" century, he was, as 
a rule, either ignored!! or appreciated. For the latter, one may, for example, 
quote Gottfried Hermann who declared firmly that ‘Quintus’ epic poem is the best 
after Homer's'.!? Furthermore, Frederick Paley expressed his unorthodox view 
that “if the Posthomerica of Quintus had come down to us as an original poem 
with the traditional authority of our Homer, and the Iliad and Odyssey had been 
called [...] “posthomeric,” the position of the poems, as far as language and 
matter are concerned, would have been reversed; or at least the superior merits of 
the Iliad, if acknowledged, would have been attributed to its later develop- 


107 Fornaro (2001) 724: “[D]ie Bemühung, das Vorbild zu variieren und Monotonie zu vermeiden, 
ist nicht immer gelungen.” 

108 Dihle (1989) 436: “Die Monumentalitàt und Unmittelbarkeit der homerischen Dichtung 
erreichte er ebensowenig wie die psychologische Vertiefung des epischen Berichtes [...]” 

109 Lesky (1957/58) 739: “Für Dichtung dieser Art ist das alte Epos längst tot und begraben [...]” 
Notably enough, however, he lessened his acrimonious tone in the second and third edition of 
his Geschichte der griechischen Literatur to “[f]ür Dichtung dieser Art gehört der Reichtum der 
alten Epik langst der Vergangenheit an” (Lesky [1963] 871 = [1971] 912). 

110 Parry (1971) 429 (i.e. originally in his MA thesis 1923). 

111 Vian (1959a) 250: “Le lecteur des Posthomerica est de prime abord dégu par la pauvreté de 
l’inspiration, par la froideur du récit et la monotonie du style: ces défauts trahissent un manque 
certain de personnalité chez l’auteur [...]” 

112 On the ignorance of the Posthomerica where acquaintance might be expected see Schmidt 
(1999) 139-141. 

113 Hermann (1840) 257: “Quintus von Smyrna gehört zu den am wenigsten gelesenen Schriftstel- 
lern, obgleich sein Gedicht unter den uns noch übrigen epischen Gedichten der Griechen nach 
Homer das beste ist.” 
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ment”.!!4 However, it is not through scholarship, but by the aid of a particular 
piece of literature that Quintus’ poem has had (and in fact continues to enjoy) a 
significant impact in popular reception, at least as far as the German-speaking 
part of Europe is concerned. For Gustav Schwab (1792-1850), in his Schönste 
Sagen des klassischen Altertums, used the Posthomerica as his main source for 
the renarration of the events between the Лаа and the Odyssey, and in the preface 
to the second volume of his mythological textbook, we learn that he appreciated 
Quintus not only as a welcome repository of the post-Iliadic stories, but also for 
his poetic abilites.!!5 As a result, Schwab keeps relatively close to Quintus’ 
narrative and sometimes even includes material which is, from a strictly narrato- 
logical point of view, superfluous, such as, for example, the pair of women’s 
speeches in Q.S. 1.403-476. Thus, indirectly, the Posthomerica has had a lasting 
effect on many generations of pupils (and also on others) who through Schwab’s 
lens read (and appreciated?) this ‘monotonous’ author who is so ‘utterly devoid of 
life”. 


3. Perspectives and New Approaches 


The idea of organising an international conference on Quintus Smyrnaeus’ 
Posthomerica emerged from the discrepancy between the comparatively meagre 
(scholarly) reception of this late epic poem on the one hand (cf. above, ch. 2.2.) 
and the prospering studies in the field of Second Sophistic literature on the other. 
Could scholarship on Quintus benefit from the results gained by exploring the 
Second Sophistic? Would a closer link of the Posthomerica to the Second Sophis- 
tic open new horizons for the evaluation of the end of this period? And which 
‘Quintean’ means of transforming Homer can be found in other literary works of 
this period? 

Questions like these lead to the invitation of 18 scholars on Quintus from dif- 
ferent countries and with various academic backgrounds. Established scholars as 
well as Nachwuchswissenschaftler both in the field of the Second Sophistic and 
that of the Posthomerica were invited to discuss traditional views and new per- 
spectives and methods of approach in scholarship on the Posthomerica. In this 


114 Paley (1876) 7. 

115 Cf. Schwab (1839) (quoted after the reprint edition [1986] 336): “[...] ist hier der Darsteller [i.e. 
Schwab] so glücklich gewesen, in der Fortsetzung Homers durch den Dichter Quintus [...] eine 
echt poetische Grundlage und Stoff wie Form zu fortlaufender Erzählung vorzufinden. Die Para- 
lipomenen dieses Poeten sind ein klassisches Kunstwerk und werden hoffentlich in ihrer Schön- 
heit und Größe, gleich den Schöpfungen anderer Dichter, durch die treffliche metrische Uber- 
setzung des Herrn Professors Platz [...] sich bald die Anerkennung aller Freunde echter Poesie 
gewinnen.” (The translation by Platz has, to the best of our knowledge, never been fully issued.) 
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regard, the discussion was not limited to the relation between Quintus and the 
Second Sophistic, but we instead hoped to combine new readings of Quintus’ epic 
with aspects of its historical and literary contextualisation in the third century A.D. 
The result was an intense discussion of a broad spectrum of topics, ranging from 
analysing the usage and literary history of different motives and epic elements, to 
evaluating specific techniques of composition and historical backgrounds as well 
as possible modes of reception. Although not all papers were (and are) primarily 
concerned with the question of a possible link between the Posthomerica and the 
Second Sophistic, the results of all contributions can help to better understand the 
epic in negation or affirmation of such a possible literary and cultural embedding. 
We decided to present the contributions to this volume in four sections: 


1) The Epic Art of the Posthomerica: Poetics and Narrative Structure; 
2) Quintus and his (Homeric) Models: Imitation and Innovation; 

3) Cosmology, Ethics, and Heroism; 

4) Quintus, the Second Sophistic and the Imperial Period. 


Of course not all papers fit perfectly into the categories to which they have been 
assigned — some tackle overlapping topics, others deal with very specific aspects, 
which might well have deserved a category of their own —, but the structure 
broadly reflects the main fields of discussion at the conference. 

In order to reflect the international character of the conference as well as the 
methodological and thematic variety of the papers presented, all participants were 
invited to publish in their native language. The result is a book whose basic 
language is English, containing sixteen contributions, of which ten are in English, 
five in German, and one in Italian. English abstracts of all contributions are 
provided in an appendix, and two indices will help readers with specific interests 
to approach and use the book for their purposes. 

The bibliography at the end contains not only all works cited in the individual 
contributions, but also comprises most literature on Quintus published in the 19% 
and 20" century, as well as a selection of reviews. May our readers thus Бе in- 
spired to read and carry on further research on the Posthomerica and explore the 
many ways önn де0с fiyev ёкостоу (Q.S. 14.657) — be it the Greeks in the story, 
the historical or the future readers of the Posthomerica. 


CHAPTER I 


The Epic Art of the Posthomerica: 
Poetics and Narrative Structure 


Quintus Smyrnaeus und die Tradition des epischen 
Musenanrufs* 


SILVIO BAR 


1. Die Gattungstradition des epischen Musenanrufs: 
Initialproömium und Binnenproòmium! 


Seit /lias und Odyssee und somit seit Anbeginn der griechischen Literatur gehört 
es zum festen Bestandteil eines Epos, dass dieses vom epischen ‚Ich‘ mit einem 
kurzen Abschnitt eingeleitet wird, in welchem einerseits eine Göttin bzw. Muse 
oder auch kollektiv die Musen angerufen und um Inspiration gebeten werden und 
andererseits die anschliessende Erzählung thematisch umrissen wird.” Während in 
den homerischen Epen die Beziehung zwischen Dichter und Muse(n) grundsätz- 
lich vorausgesetzt wird? und das epische ‚Ich‘ anonym bleibt, tritt mit Hesiod 
erstmals ein Dichter namentlich? und somit als Individuum in Erscheinung und 
verwandelt mit seiner Musenweihe? das statische Verhältnis zwischen Dichter 


* Herrn Prof. Dr. Christoph Riedweg (Zürich / Rom), Herrn Prof. Dr. Manuel Baumbach (Zürich), 
Herrn Prof. Ewen L. Bowie (Corpus Christi College, Oxford) und Frau lic. phil. Nicola Dümm- 
ler (Zürich) sowie allen Teilnehmern der Quintus-Smyrnaeus-Tagung sei für die kritische Lek- 
türe dieses Aufsatzes und für vielfältige Anregungen und Verbesserungsvorschläge herzlich ge- 
dankt. Zugrunde liegende Textausgaben für Zitate sind: Quintus Smyrnaeus: Pompella (2002); 
Homer: van Thiel (1991) und (1996); Hesiod: Solmsen / Merkelbach / West (1990); Kalli- 
machos: Asper (2004). Sámtliche Übersetzungen griechischer und lateinischer Textpassagen 
stammen von mir, sofern ad loc. nicht anders vermerkt. 

1 Die nachstehenden Ausführungen stützen sich im Wesentlichen auf: Otto (1954); Klotz (1965); 
Koster (1970); Lenz (1980); Pótscher (1986); Race (1992); Mandelartz (1993); Schmitzer 
(2000); Gártner (2001). 

2 IL 1.1 уйуу беде, ded, ПуАтодео "AyxuMfoc „den Groll besinge, Göttin, des Peleus-Sohnes 
Achilleus“; Od. 1.1 &vöpa рот évvere, Modo, лоћотролоу „den Mann nenne mir, Muse, den 
vielgewandten“. Die Wurzeln *sek*- „sagen“ bzw. *h,ueid- „singen“ gehören dabei zum festen 
Repertoire. 

3 Eine gewisse Ausnahme bildet das Binnenproómium in //. 2.484-492, welches Ansätze zur 
Reflexion der sángerischen Tatigkeit zeigt. Zu dieser Stelle vgl. auch Kap. 3.1. 

4 Hes. Th. 22: ot vò nod’ ‘Hoiodov колту ёӧідоёоу боту. „Diese [= die Musen] lehrten einst 
Hesiod die schóne Sangeskunst.“ 

5 Hes. Th. 22-34. Zu dieser Stelle s.u. Kap. 3.2. 
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und Muse(n) in einen dynamischen Prozess.° Die Frage nach der urspriinglichen 
Funktion der epischen Musenanrufung’ soll hier ebenso wenig diskutiert werden 
wie das Problem des Verhältnisses zwischen Dichter und Muse(n)® — erwähnt sei 
einzig, dass sowohl die Musen an und fiir sich als auch die Praxis einer Götter- 
anrufung zum Zwecke dichterischer Inspiration offenbar genuin griechisch sind.? 
Für unsere Zwecke von Bedeutung ist lediglich die Tatsache, dass — unabhängig 
von deren ursprünglicher Funktion — ein antikes Epos nach homerischer Gat- 
tungstradition mit jenen genannten einleitenden Elementen zu beginnen hat, 
wofür in der modernen Forschung zusammenfassend der aus der antiken Rhetorik 
entlehnte Begriff ,Proómium / Prooimion‘ verwendet wird. Das Wort mpooiwiov 
ist bei Pindar zum ersten Mal belegt (N. 2.3) und seit Aristoteles Bestandteil der 
rhetorischen Theorie.!° Proömien, welche nicht zu Beginn, sondern inmitten eines 
Werks stehen, werden in der Regel differenziert ‚Binnenproömien‘ genannt. !! 

Bei den griechischen und lateinischen Epikern nach Homer und Hesiod ist ein 
stetiges Bemühen zu erkennen, die genannten proömialen Elemente in origineller 
Weise immer wieder zu variieren, zu individualisieren und somit jeweils neu zu 
beleben:!? Apollonios Rhodios etwa ordnet die Musen dem ebenfalls für die 


6 Vgl. Kambylis (1965) 16: „Homer und die homerischen Sänger sind berufen, Hesiodos (und 
später Kallimachos und Properz) werden berufen. Wesentlich ist dabei, dass diese Berufung 
den Dichter einen neuen Weg gehen lässt, und dieser Weg ist ein erstes Kennzeichen des über 
sich selbst und seine Kunst reflektierenden Künstlers.“ 

7 Hierbei ist wohl an einen starken ursprünglichen Zusammenhang mit den Produktionsbedingun- 
gen der oral poetry und der daraus resultierenden Notwendigkeit des Memorierens und Aus- 
wendig-Rezitierens zu denken; vgl. Lenz (1980) 21-26. 

8 Die hauptsáchliche Frage ist, ob der Dichter nur als Sprachrohr der Muse(n) zu verstehen ist 
oder ob (und falls ja, wie viel) Eigenständigkeit ihm zugesprochen werden kann. Eine Übersicht 
über die wichtigsten diesbezüglichen Auffassungen bietet Pótscher (1986). 

9 Gemäss West (1997) 170 existiert zwar in der altorientalischen Literatur die Vorstellung von 
Inspirationsgottheiten, doch sind sowohl Musen o.dgl. als auch so etwas wie ein Musenanruf 
daselbst unbekannt. 

10 Arist. Rh. 1414b: tò uev otv npootjuóv Eotıv йрућ Adyov, önep £v noinoesı npóAoyoc Kal èv 
ооло npootAtov: лбуто yàp dpyai тот” eici, Kai otov оболоітотс TH ёллбуті. „Das Pro- 
ómium nun ist der Anfang einer Rede, so wie in der Dichtung der Prolog und beim Oboenspiel 
das Vorspiel. Denn all diese Dinge sind Anfange und sozusagen eine Wegbereitung für das dar- 
auf Folgende.“ — Es handelt sich also um einen hauptsächlich rhetorischen Terminus, der zwar 
auch, aber keinesfalls ausschliesslich zur Bezeichnung für die Einleitung von Epen gebraucht 
wird. Nicht zu vergessen ist ausserdem der Begriff npooipov als Gattungsbezeichnung für die 
Homerischen Hymnen (vgl. Thuc. 3.104). 

11 Um aufgrund der (antiken und modernen) Polyvalenz des Begriffs rpooiurov / ‚Proömium‘ 
keine Verwirrung aufkommen zu lassen, verwende ich im Folgenden den Ausdruck ,Proómium* 
für alle Arten von Proómien, während ich werkeinleitende Proómien als ‚Initialproömien‘ be- 
zeichne. 

12 Vgl. dazu Koster (1970) 151-158; Schmitzer (2000). — Die nachstehende Aufzählung bietet nur 
eine knappe Auswahl an Beispielen zur Veranschaulichung des Sachverhalts. 
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Dichtung zuständigen Apollon unter. (7 während er sich an anderer Stelle an eine 
einzelne Muse mit Namen wendet.!^ Arat ruft Zeus an und verknüpft somit die 
Gótteranrufung auf Kosten des Inspirationstopos stärker mit der Themenangabe. 17 
In der lateinischen Dichtung scheint Vergil zu Beginn der Aeneis die Themen- 
angabe vom Inspirationstopos zu lösen, um kurz darauf doch noch einen Musen- 
anruf ,nachzuschieben‘.!© Ovid schliesslich, das enfant terrible der antiken 
Hexameterdichtung, parodiert in den Fasti den traditionellen Wahrheitsanspruch 
des Musenanrufs, indem er drei Musen erfolglos über die Etymologie eines 
Monatsnamens streiten lässt.!” Die Liste der Variationen und Abwandlungen 
liesse sich fortsetzen. 

Bei alledem ist jedoch festzustellen, dass ein Proömium bzw. proömiale Ele- 
mente zu Werkbeginn selten völlig aufgegeben werden. Wo dies doch der Fall ist 
— etwa bei Nikander, Dionysius Periegetes oder dem älteren Oppian —, haben wir 
es mit nicht-mythischen Erzählungen zu tun, welche rein menschliches Wissen 
zum Gegenstand haben und deshalb keine göttliche Inspiration benötigen.!® Wer 
sich nun Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica zur Lektüre vornimmt, wird ein 
aufgrund der skizzierten epischen Tradition erwartetes Initialproömium vermis- 
sen, insbesondere da es sich um eine Fortsetzung der homerischen //ias und also 
um ein traditionelles Epos mythischen Inhalts handelt.? Im 12. Buch dagegen, 
welches von der griechischen List mit dem hólzernen Pferd berichtet, wird man 
auf ein Binnenproómium stossen, in welchem ein ,Ich‘-Sprecher verkündet, er 
habe Хрорутс Ev долёдо1ст („in Smyrnas Landen“) die Musenweihe empfangen. 
Diese Passage ist der einzige Anhaltspunkt, weshalb Quintus, über dessen Vita 
wir sonst keinerlei Kenntnis haben, in der Stadt Smyrna lokalisiert und deshalb 
als Smyrnaeus apostrophiert wird. Ziel der vorliegenden Arbeit ist es, die Tat- 


13 AR. 1.1 орҳӧџеуос o£o, Doîfe „bei dir, Phoibos, beginnend“. Die Musen werden erst ganz am 
Ende des Proömiums erwähnt, jedoch nicht direkt angesprochen, A.R. 1.22: Mobdoa ô’ 
Dmontopes etev &oiófjc. „Und die Musen mögen die Prophetinnen meines Gesanges sein.“ 

14 AR. 3.1: et & Gye vov, "Ерол@, nap’ Eu’ Totaco кол por £vione. „Wohlan denn, Erato, geselle 
dich nun zu mir und gib mir «den Gesang» ein!“ 

15 Arat. 1: ёк Avg dpyoueoda. „Von Zeus her lasst uns beginnen!“ — Ebenfalls erst am Schluss 
des Proómiums (16-18) werden die Musen dann doch noch angerufen. 

16 Verg. Aen. 1.1: arma virumque cano. „Die Waffen und den Mann besinge ich.“ Der Indikativ 
cano klammert jeglichen göttlichen Beistand o.dgl. völlig aus und rückt das epische ‚Ich‘ ins 
alleinige Zentrum. Dieser Traditionsbruch wird jedoch kurz darauf korrigiert, 1.3 Musa, mihi 
causas memora „Muse, rufe mir die Gründe in Erinnerung“. 

17 Ov. Fast. 5.1-110. 

18 Vgl. Serv. Aen. 1.8: sane observandum est, ut non in omnibus carminibus numen aliquod 
invocetur, nisi cum aliquid ultra humanam possibilitatem requirimus. „Es ist freilich zu beach- 
ten, dass nicht in allen Gedichten irgendeine Gottheit angerufen werden soll, ausser wenn wir 
etwas jenseits menschlicher Móglichkeiten suchen.“ — Vgl. auch Koster (1970) 153-155. 

19 Anders als Quintus verzichtet dessen Zeitgenosse Triphiodor nicht auf den Musenanruf: Er ruft 
die Muse Kalliopeia (= Kalliope) an (Triph. 4 &vvene, KoAAıöreua). 
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sache des nicht-vorhandenen Proòmiums zu Werkbeginn einerseits und den 
Musenanruf in Q.S. 12.306-313 andererseits zu analysieren, zu interpretieren und 
auf mögliche Implikationen hin zu befragen. Sodann soll die Frage gestellt wer- 
den, ob die Erwähnung von Smyrna als Heimatort des ‚Ich‘-Sprechers, des impli- 
ziten Autors, tatsächlich als autobiographische Aussage des realen Autors Quin- 
tus gelten kann. Unter dem Aspekt einer poetologisch-topischen Lesart soll dabei 
der Versuch einer ganzheitlichen Deutung der beiden Stellen, welche den — 
vermeintlich — autobiographischen Passus integriert, versucht werden. 


2. Das fehlende Initialproómium 


edd’ оло IInAetovi бут Ўеоғ1кеЛос "Ектор 

Kai è лор katéðaye kal dotta yaîa Kexed det, 

Sn тоте Tp@eg čutuvov Ava Ilpıanoro поло 

беє1їд1отєс цёуос о драсоъфроуос Aiaxidao. (Q.S. 1.1-4) 

Nachdem der götterähnliche Hektor vom Peleussohn bezwungen ward 

und der Scheiterhaufen ihn verzehrt hatte und die Erde seine Knochen barg, 
da blieben die Troer in der Stadt des Priamos, 

weil sie den ungestümen Zorn des mutig gesinnten Aiakiden fürchteten. 


Die irritierende Tatsache des fehlenden Initialproómiums zu Beginn der Post- 
homerica ist in der Forschung unterschiedlich beurteilt worden. Eine traditionelle 
Auffassung deutet diesen Umstand als Hinweis darauf, dass Quintus ganz einfach 
ein Epos in unmittelbarem Anschluss an die //ias verfassen wollte; vgl. z.B. 
Keydell (1963) 1273: „Qu. wollte ein Epos schreiben, das die Lücke zwischen 
Ilias und Odyssee ausfüllte; das wird dadurch deutlich, dass er auf ein Prooemium 
verzichtet hat.“ Eine modernere Auffassung schreibt den Eingangsversen zwar 
einen gewissen proömialen Charakter zu, deutet selbigen aber gleichwohl im 
Zusammenhang eines möglichst direkten, lückenlosen Anschlusses an die Mias; 
vgl. z.B. Schenk (1997) 377: „Die Passage hat trotz ihres erzählerischen Charak- 
ters die Funktion eines Proómiums, das der Grundlegung des eigenen Ansatzes 
dient. Der direkte Anschluss an das Ende des 24. Iliasgesanges exponiert die 
Posthomerica als Fortsetzung des homerischen Epos.'?? Eine völlig gegenteilige 
Ansicht vertritt dagegen Appel: Fussend auf der spekulativen Ansicht, die 
Posthomerica stellten eine Kompilation ursprünglich autonomer Gesánge dar und 
seien erst zu einem spáteren Zeitpunkt von Quintus zu einem Gesamtepos zu- 
sammengefügt worden (sog. ,Einzelliedtheorie*), glaubt er, unser Dichter habe 


20 Ähnlich schon, wenn auch noch vager, Vian (1963) 3: „Préambule [...] servant de transition 
avec l'/liade et d'introduction générale." 
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gar keinen Anschluss an die Mias bezweckt und genau darum auf ein Proömium 
verzichtet: „Wenn Quintus an eine unmittelbare Anknüpfung an die Ilias gedacht 
hätte, wäre es ihm leicht gewesen, das besser zu handhaben. Es hätte genügt, eine 
kleine Änderung in den vorhandenen Text eiavzuführen, um ein solches Ziel gut 
zu erreichen.“?! 

Alle diese Ansätze beruhen freilich auf der Prämisse einer monokausalen 
Erklärung: Entweder habe Quintus den direkten Anschluss an Homer gesucht — 
oder eben nicht. Ich möchte dagegen im Folgenden eine neue Interpretation 
vorlegen, welche beide Deutungsmuster miteinander in Einklang zu bringen 
sucht. Zu diesem Zweck werde ich mich den einleitenden 17 Versen der Post- 
homerica zuerst unter einem inhaltlich-kompositorischen, sodann unter einem 
poetologischen Gesichtspunkt widmen. 


2.1. Inhalt und Komposition der einleitenden Verse 


Obschon den Posthomerica ein Initialproömium im traditionellen Sinne eviden- 
termassen fehlt, lässt sich die Auffassung, Quintus stürze sich gleich mit dem 
ersten Satz in medias res und schliesse in der Erzählung der Geschehnisse unmit- 
telbar an das Ende der Zias an,” in dieser Form nicht aufrechterhalten. Genau 
genommen beginnt nämlich die Fortsetzung der /lias erst mit Vers 18, während 
die Verse 1-17 noch ganz dem iliadischen Geschehen verpflichtet sind: Auf die 
zitierten Verse 1-4, welche eine allgemeine thematische Situierung mit Worten 
zur troischen Befindlichkeit verbinden, folgt ein Gleichnis, in dem die Troer mit 
flüchtenden Rindern und Hektor mit einem wütenden Löwen verglichen werden 
(5-8). Die folgenden Verse (9-14), angeschlossen mittels eines participium con- 
iunctum (9: uvnoauevoı), rekapitulieren gedanklich (d.h. in der Erinnerung der 
Trojaner) Achilleus’ grausames Wüten am Idagebirge, am Fluss Skamander und 
auf dem Meer sowie Hektors Tötung und Schleifung. Die abschliessenden drei 
Verse (15-17) führen den Kausalzusammenhang zwischen der Furcht der Troja- 
ner und ihrem Verbleiben innerhalb der Mauern Ilions noch einmal vor Augen 
und bieten gleichzeitig einen kurzen Ausblick auf das téX0g des ganzen Epos: die 
unabwendbare Zerstörung Trojas. Insbesondere der die ‚Einleitung‘ abschliessen- 
de Vers 17 (mit dem Städtenamen Tpoing prägnant am Versschluss) deutet das 
tragische Ende des Krieges bereits voraus. Auf sprachlicher Ebene werden zentra- 
le Schlüsselbegriffe — der bezwungene Hektor, das verzehrende Feuer, das Ver- 


21 Appel (1994c) 6. — Eine kritische Auseinandersetzung mit Appels Thesen bietet Schenk (1997) 
365 Anm. 5 und 377 Anm. 25. 

22 So beispielsweise Bates (1931) 2: „The poet loses no time, but plunges at once into his narra- 
tive.“ 
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bleiben der Troer in der Stadt sowie ihre quälenden Erinnerungen — innerhalb des 
Einleitungsteils wiederholt und geben diesem somit einen kompositionellen 
Rahmen: 


1.1 дорт (...) "Ектор ~ 1.12 "Екторо è’ ос e50uacce 
1.2 up — 1.17 topi 

1.3 Euiuvov ave Прібџою поло ~ 1.15 буф ntoAtedpov čutuvov 
1.9 uvnoduevor — 1.15 рус утес 


Zu bemerken ist fernerhin, dass Tpoing am Versende in 1.17 mit "Extop am 
Versende in 1.1 korrespondiert — indem die beiden Namen im ersten bzw. letzten 
Teil der ,Einleitung‘ parallelisiert werden, wird Hektors Tod somit symptoma- 
tisch für den bevorstehenden Untergang der ganzen Stadt. Das persönliche 
Schicksal des grössten trojanischen Helden präfiguriert das kollektive Schicksal 
ganz Trojas, es hat — narratologisch gesprochen — die Funktion einer mise-en- 
abyme. Ähnliches gilt für das Motiv des Feuers in der Einleitung: лорі in 1.17 
bezieht sich auf die Zerstörung Trojas durch das Feuer, торту in 1.2 auf den 
Scheiterhaufen, auf dem Hektor verbrannt wurde.?3 

Inhaltlich stimmen die rekapitulierten Ereignisse (9-14) mit den homerischen 
Geschehnissen überein — mit einer Ausnahme: Mit der Schleifung Hektors um die 
Mauern Trojas weicht Quintus von der homerischen Version ab, denn in der Mias 
schleift Achilleus die Leiche zuerst zu den Schiffen der Griechen und darauf um 
Patroklos’ Grab.?4 Quintus hingegen stützt sich auf eine alternative Sagenversion, 
welche bei Euripides und Vergil schon fassbar 151.25 Ob diese Version auf den 
Epischen Zyklus zuriickgeht,”° muss freilich Spekulation bleiben. Jedenfalls wird 
hier auf der motivischen Ebene deutlich, dass Homer für Quintus zwar das haupt- 
sächliche, jedoch mitnichten das alleinige Vorbild ist und dass er durchaus auch 
auf andere, alternative Quellen und Versionen zurückgreift, dass er sich also so- 
wohl an die homerischen Epen anlehnt als auch sich gleichzeitig von ebendiesen 
absetzt.?’ 


23 Herrn Prof. Dr. Christoph Riedweg und Herrn Prof. Dr. Manuel Baumbach sei für die zahl- 
reichen wertvollen Hinweise zur Mikrostruktur dieser Verse herzlich gedankt. 

24 Vgl. Il. 22.464-465 und 24.17-18. 

25 Vgl. Eur. Andr. 107-108; Verg. Aen. 1.483-484 und 2.278-279. Vgl. auch Vian (1963) 12 Anm. 
1; James (2004) 269; Gärtner (2005) 42 mit Anm. 8-14. Für ein paar weitere Reflexe dieser 
Sagenversion vgl. ferner Kopff (1981) 930, der jedoch Q.S. 1.11 nicht nennt. Quintus selber 
kommt an zwei weiteren Stellen darauf zurück (Q.S. 1.112 und 14.133). 

26 So Vian (1963) 12 Anm. 1: „remonte sans doute au Cycle“. Vgl. auch Kopff (1981) 931. 

27 Zu kurz greift m.E. die Erklärung von James (2004) 269, da er die poetologische Implikation 
von Quintus’ ‚Abweichung‘ nicht berücksichtigt: „Though just a slight variation on the Шаа 
version [...] and attested in earlier literature [...], it exemplifies Quintus’ readiness to depart 
from Homeric authority.“ — Zum Motiv der Tötung und Schleifung Hektors in den Posthomeri- 
ca vgl. auch den Beitrag von Knut Usener in diesem Band. 
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Die ersten 17 Verse der Posthomerica stellen also, etwas tiberspitzt formu- 
liert, eine Art ,//ias in Miniatur-Format* dar, insofern als sie die hauptsächlichen 
Geschehnisse jenes Epos noch einmal wachrufen: den Zorn des Achilleus und — 
dies der dramatische Höhepunkt der ganzen /lias-Handlung — sein Wüten und 
Morden, welches in der Tötung und Schleifung Hektors gipfelt, und die daraus 
resultierende Katastrophe fiir die Trojaner. Dabei wird — und darin zeigt sich ein 
gelungener Kunstgriff des Dichters — die Rekapitulation des iliadischen Gesche- 
hens nicht in einer simplen Zusammenfassung vorgenommen, sondern sie wird 
unter Beibehaltung der erzählten Zeit in das Innere der Figuren, der trojanischen 
Männer und Frauen, verlegt. Quintus gelingt es somit, denjenigen Punkt auf der 
Zeitachse, von dem aus er seine eigene Erzählung beginnen und fortsetzen will, 
zu fokussieren und gleichzeitig dennoch auf die davor liegenden Ereignisse 
zurückzugreifen, ohne dass er dabei in der Erzählung als solcher zurückspringen 
muss. Der Ausgangspunkt der erzählten Zeit ist fixiert, die Rückblende findet von 
dort aus nur in den Köpfen der beteiligten personae statt. Somit erreicht Quintus 
zweierlei: Einerseits kann er unmittelbar an das Ende der //ias anknüpfen und von 
da aus weiterfahren — die Posthomerica stellen also, so besehen, tatsächlich einen 
direkten Anschluss an ihr homerisches Vorbild dar. Andererseits kann er die 
narrative Technik der Rückblende, die ja in Mias und Odyssee so meisterhaft 
gehandhabt wird, gleich zu Beginn anwenden und somit nicht zuletzt auch sein 
Können als ,Homeride* unter Beweis stellen.?8 Zugleich gelingt es dem Dichter, 
auf einem Tableau von 17 Versen die momentane Stimmung eindringlich zu 
schildern sowie den dramatischen Höhepunkt des Vorgängerepos noch einmal 
deutlich zu evozieren. Somit macht Quintus nicht bloss die vorliegende Situie- 
rung des Geschehens unmissverständlich klar, sondern er versetzt den Leser auch 
in die dafür passende emotionale Lage. Entsprechend wirkungsvoll ist dann der 
Fortgang des Geschehens, der in Vers 18 einsetzt: Der plötzliche Auftritt der 
Amazonenkönigin Penthesileia wirkt wie eine Götterepiphanie, ihr unvermutetes 
Erscheinen in der verzweifelten, ausweglosen Situation wie ein lichter Hoff- 
nungsschimmer am trüben Horizont. 

Indem Quintus in den ersten 17 Versen die vergangenen Heldentaten des 
Achilleus in den Mittelpunkt stellt, wird eine Inhaltsangabe bezüglich des Fol- 
genden, welche für ein Proömium zu erwarten wäre, indirekt dennoch vor- 
genommen. Im weiteren Verlauf des Epos wird nämlich klar, dass Achilleus und 
seine Heldentaten bis zu seinem Tod und in einem gewissen Sinne auch noch 
danach im Mittelpunkt stehen: Nach zwei weiteren grossen Aristien gegen 
Penthesileia und Memnon (Bücher 1 und 2), welche seine iliadische Aristie gegen 
Hektor fortsetzen, nach seinem Tod (Buch 3), nach den für ihn veranstalteten 


28 Genuin homerisch ist, nebst der hexametrischen Kunstsprache, auch die Gleichnistechnik, von 
der Quintus in den Versen 5-9 Gebrauch macht. 
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Leichenspielen (Buch 4) und nach dem Streit zwischen Odysseus und Aias um 
seine Waffen (Buch 5) setzt sein Sohn Neoptolemos das Erbe des Vaters im 
Kampf gegen den letzten bedeutenden Trojanerhelden Eurypylos fort (Biicher 6- 
8)? Danach nimmt Neoptolemos’ Bedeutung zwar zeitweilig ab (u.a. zugunsten 
Philoktets in den Büchern 9 und 10), er bleibt aber nach wie vor als wichtiger 
griechischer Held grundsätzlich präsent. In Buch 14 erscheint sodann Achilleus 
noch einmal persönlich, und zwar nunmehr (und somit umso wirkungsvoller und 
theatralischer) als Toter dem Neoptolemos im Traum, um in einem längeren 
Monolog Polyxenas Opferung zu fordern (Q.S. 14.179-227).3° Somit ist also 
Achilleus (direkt oder indirekt) über weite Teile der Posthomerica sehr präsent 
und zentral, auch über seinen Tod hinaus. 

Des Weiteren ist auf zwei Stellen hinzuweisen, an welchen Achilleus und 
seine Taten im Werk selber von einem Sänger besungen werden: Im 4. Buch, 
kurz nach Achilleus’ Tod und als Auftakt zu seinen Leichenspielen, preist Nestor 
in einem ausgedehnten eyk@uıov bzw. éxixyderov dessen Heldentaten während 
der Belagerungszeit (Eroberungen an der kleinasiatischen Küste) und während 
des Kriegsgeschehens bis zu seinem Tod; es folgt sodann ein eulogium auf seine 
Schönheit, seine Stärke und sein sportliches Geschick (Q.S. 4.146-168).?! Im 14. 
Buch schliesslich heisst es, dass die achaiischen Sänger bei den Siegesfestivitäten 
den ganzen Krieg noch einmal rekapitulieren, wobei naturgemäss dem Achilleus 
(sowie seinem Sohn Neoptolemos) eine tragende Rolle zukommt (Q.S. 14.125- 
142). Dadurch, dass Achilleus und seine Taten nicht nur die narrative Entwick- 
lung entscheidend prägen und bestimmen, sondern auch an zwei herausragenden 
Eckpunkten der Erzählung — nach seinem Tod und nach der Eroberung Trojas — 
in einem ‚Gesang im Gesang‘, einer mise-en-abyme thematisiert werden, wird 
dessen prädominante Rolle in den Posthomerica zusätzlich betont. 

Zusammenfassend lässt sich also postulieren, dass das Epos des Quintus 
eigentlich eine Fortsetzung der /lias mit einem speziellen Fokus auf der Achil- 


29 Zur Figur des Neoptolemos und ihren Charakteristika in den Posthomerica vgl. den Beitrag von 
Bellini Boyten in diesem Band. 

30 Geistererscheinungen sind in der klassischen Tragödie keine Seltenheit — man denke etwa an 
den Geist des toten Dareios in Aischylos’ Persai, an Klytaimestra in dessen Eumenides oder an 
Polydoros in Euripides’ Hekabe. In letztgenannter Tragödie wird Achilleus’ Geistererscheinung 
und seine Forderung nach Polyxenas Opferung ebenfalls berichtet, wenn auch nicht inszeniert 
(vgl. Eur. Hec. 98-153). Wenn also Quintus in seinem Epos den Geist des toten Achilleus auf- 
treten lässt, so hat dies unzweifelhaft eine paratragische Note. 

31 Bemerkenswert ist, dass die Tötung von Hektor und von Penthesileia in ein und demselben Vers 
abgehandelt werden, Q.S. 4.160 “Extopa è’ a> ёдбросоє кол wg £Ae IlevdeotAcıav „wie er 
Hektor bezwang und wie er Penthesileia erledigte“. Somit werden die Grenzen zwischen Ilias 
und Posthomerica verwischt, die Taten des Achilleus, die Achilleia, werden als zusammengehö- 
rige Entität gesehen. Zu Nestors &ykayıov vgl. auch den Beitrag von Thomas Schmitz in diesem 
Band. 
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leus-Figur und ihrer Taten darstellt, sozusagen eine weitergeführte Achilleia. Zu 
erwähnen ist hierbei, dass es in der Antike eine ‚literaturkritische Strömung‘ gab, 
welche sich mit der Frage befasste, weshalb Homer die Mias nicht analog zur 
0860010 als 'AyiAAewx bezeichnet habe, da doch Achilleus in diesem ‚Stück‘ 
eindeutig die Hauptrolle spiele.” Man könnte somit Quintus’ Epos als Ganzes 
durchaus in einem gewissen Sinne als Stellungnahme zu diesem Diskurs auf- 
fassen. 


2.2. Zur Poetologie der einleitenden Verse 


Da ein Proömium das Wesen der Dichtkunst an und für sich thematisiert und 
reflektiert und da Quintus für sein Epos zwar kein Initialproömium schreibt, 
jedoch genauso wenig eine simple Fortsetzung der Mias bietet, sondern vielmehr 
proómiale Elemente in die ersten 17 Verse seiner ,Einleitung‘ integriert, wollen 
wir nun nach expliziten und impliziten poetologischen Aussagen und Anklàngen 
in diesen einleitenden Versen fragen. Drei Aspekte sind m.E. von Bedeutung: 

(1) Typologisches Vorbild für die in Kap. 2.1. genannten Szenen im 4. und 
im 14. Buch der Posthomerica, welche Achilleus’ Prádominanz in diesem Epos 
herausstreichen, ist der Gesang des Demodokos in der Odyssee, der am Hof der 
Phaiaken den Streit zwischen Odysseus und Achilleus (Od. 8.73-82) sowie die 
List mit dem hólzernen Pferd und die Zerstórung Trojas (Od. 8.499-520) rezitiert 
und damit Odysseus, der persónlich zugegen ist, zu Tránen rührt. Eine solche 
mise-en-abyme reflektiert die Tátigkeit des Homeriden und besitzt somit eine 
starke poetologische Qualität. Hat man als Leser die poetologische Färbung von 
Q.S. 4.146-168 und 14.125-142 erkannt und die beiden Szenen mit 1.1-17 ge- 
danklich in Verbindung gebracht, so dürfte dies aus der Retrospektive des /ector 
doctus eine poetologische Lesart auch von 1.1-17 stützen. 

(2) Ferner knüpft Quintus in den einleitenden Versen der Posthomerica 
mehrfach an das Proómium der /lias an: 


0.5.1.1 ^ло IInAetovi -Il.1.1 InAnıadeo "АХА ос 
0.5.1.9 доло dvuòv taye? ~ Л. 1.3 ipdiuove yoyàç Arı npotawyev 
Q.S. 1.14 «à прота ~П.1.6 то лрӧта 


32 Vgl. etwa Schol. vet. ЪТ Il. 1.1b Erbse: Сттеїтол, Sià ti `АХАЛёос og Eri то nAelotov 
орістеооутос оок "AxıAkeıav ws ‘OdSbcoelav &n£yponye то соџбтіоу. „Es wird gefragt, wes- 
halb er (Homer) seinen Text nicht analog zu ,Odysseia‘ mit ,Achilleia‘ überschrieb, da doch 
Achilleus darin am meisten Heldentaten vollbringt.“ 

33 Die Lesart des Subarchetypus (Y) бло dvuòv taye ist der des Hydruntinus (Н) anetauve 
корпус ohne Zweifel vorzuziehen; pace Pompella (2002), der letztere in seinen Text setzt. 
Zimmermann (1885) 43 sah in anetauve корпус eine ursprüngliche Glosse im Archetypus (Q), 
wohl zu Recht. 
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Dadurch werden die einleitenden 17 Verse der Posthomerica zusätzlich proömial 
aufgeladen, ihre oben in Kap. 2.1. diskutierten proömialen Qualitäten werden 
zusätzlich betont. Dies ist jedoch auch mit weitreichenden poetologischen Impli- 
kationen verbunden:*4 Der Ausdruck tà mp@to verweist nicht nur unüberhórbar 
auf ZI. 1.6, sondern er besitzt auch für sich genommen eine implizite poetologi- 
sche Qualitàt, insofern als er das Moment des Erinnerns bzw. des Suchens nach 
den Anfangsgründen - in der /lias sind dies die Auslöser für den Streit zwischen 
Agamemnon und Achilleus, in den Posthomerica die Anfánge von Achilleus’ 
Wüten und Morden — als Movens epischen Erzáhlens in den Vordergrund stellt. 
Diese Suche nach den Anfangsgründen ist insbesondere auch in den homerischen 
Gótterhymnen sehr präsent: eine Mehrheit der Hymnen beginnt mit einer Form 
des Verbs G&pyeodat „beginnen“ oder einer Futurform von cetdew „besingen“.?> 
Vergleichbares gilt auch und ganz besonders für den Ausdruck uvnodpevor 
протёроу іп Q.S. 1.9, insofern als das Erinnern, das Nicht-dem-Vergessen- 
Anheimstellen ja die eigentliche Hauptfunktion des epischen Erzählers bzw. der 
ihn unterstützenden Musen ist. Die Musen gelten bei und seit Hesiod als Tóchter 
der personifizierten Mnemosyne*® und sind mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit auch 
etymologisch mit der indogermanischen Wurzel *mneh;- „denken an“ in Verbin- 
dung zu bringen. Das Verb uvno&odon und seine Verwandten sind also mit 
dem Appellativum Мо?сол sowohl inhaltlich als auch etymologisch klar ver- 
knüpft. Somit können wir Quintus’ uvnocpevor лротёроу auf einer metapoeti- 
schen Ebene als (strukturelles und inhaltliches) Substitut für die zu erwartenden, 
jedoch nicht vorhandenen Musen zu Beginn der Posthomerica auffassen.?? 


34 Herrn Prof. Dr. Christoph Riedweg sei für den wertvollen Hinweis auf diesen Aspekt herzlich 
gedankt. 

35 Ат gebräuchlichsten ist die Versschlussformel &pxou' &eióew „ich fange an zu besingen“ 
(h.Cer. 1; h.Hom. 9.8; 11.1; 13.1; 16.1; 22.1; 26.1; 28.1) sowie das voluntative Futur &etcopot 
„ich will besingen“ (A. Hom. 10.1; 15.1; 23.1; 30.1; ausserdem л. Ven. 2 блсоцол). 

36 Vgl. Hes. Th. 53-54: tàç ev ITieptn Kpovisn téxe лотрі pryeîoa / Mvnuoodvn. „Diese [= die 
Musen] gebar Mnemosyne in Pierien, nachdem sie mit ihrem Vater, dem Kronos-Sohn, 
geschlechtlich verkehrt hatte.“ 

37 Zur Wurzel und ihren verbalen Ableitungen im Griechischen vgl. LIV s.v. *mnehz-. Zur 
Etymologie von Moien < *mont'ia vgl. Frisk II s.v. родсо; LfgrE s.v. Motion, Diese Her- 
leitung ist wahrscheinlicher als die von Jakob Wackernagel angenommene Etymologie Modoa 
< *montia „Bergnymphe“ (zu lat. mons), da dies im Griechischen ein völlig isoliertes Wort wäre 
(vgl. Frisk a.a.O.). 

38 Vgl. auch den Eingangsvers zum homerischen Apollonhymnos, h.Ap. 1: uvnoonaı oddé 
Лалдоцол “AndAAMVOS £k&toio. „Ich will Apollon, den Ferntreffer, in Erinnerung rufen und 
nicht dem Vergessen anheimstellen.“ — Eine Kombination des für die Anfänge homerischer Göt- 
terhymnen typischen Verbs &pxew (vgl. Anm. 35) mit der Wurzel *mneh;- findet sich im Pro- 
ómium zu Apollonios’ Argonautika; vgl. A.R. 1.1-2: àpyóuevoç сёо, ФоїВе, noXowevéov 
xA£o. фотфу / џуйсоцол. „Beginnend bei dir, Phoibos, will ich die Ruhmestaten vor langer Zeit 
geborener Männer in Erinnerung rufen.“ 
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(3) Schliesslich ist auch der Verzicht auf ein Initialproömium mit weit- 
reichenden poetologischen Implikationen verbunden: Einerseits schliesst Quintus 
zwar motivisch und narrativ an die /lias an, andererseits und untrennbar damit 
verbunden setzt er sich jedoch genau durch diesen Verzicht ebenso klar von der 
Gattungstradition, die einen Musenanruf für ein Heldenepos zwingend verlangt, 
ab. Der Kunstgriff besteht also darin, mittels einer formalen Leerstelle einen 
direkten Anschluss an das Vorbild und eine Absetzung davon aneinanderzukop- 
peln. Unser Dichter bedient sich also nicht der Technik reiner imitatio, sondern 
der aemulatio bzw. einer imitatio cum variatione. Dies lässt sich bis in sprachli- 
che Details hinein beobachten: Der 1. Vers der Posthomerica knüpft nicht nur 
inhaltlich an das Ende der //ias an, sondern er umklammert auch sprachlich deren 
‚Eckpunkte‘: Das Patronymikon IInAetov stellt zum 1. Vers der Ilias (1.1 pfiviv 
verde, ded, ITyAqiáóeo Ayos), der Name "Ектор zum letzten (24.804 a ot 
Y dugierov tagov “Extopos intodduoro) einen Bezug her. Dabei wählt Quin- 
tus jedoch ein anderes Suffix zur Bildung des Patronymikons für Achilleus 
(Indnioöng — TlnAeiov) — die imitatio cum variatione wirkt also auch auf 
sprachlicher Ebene: Einerseits wird die /lias als Ganzes in den Blick genommen, 
andererseits findet gleichzeitig eine Abgrenzung von ihr statt. Móglicherweise 
liegt mit der Wendung оло IInAetovi schliesslich auch noch eine Anspielung auf 
einen alternativen Anfang der /lias vor, welcher gemäss Aristoxenos im Schwan- 
ge war und drei Verse anstelle von //. 1.1-9 umfasste, denn dort kommt dasselbe 
Patronymikon ebenfalls vor.?? Falls eine solche Anspielung vorliegen sollte, so 
liesse sich für Quintus erneut (s.o. Kap. 2.1. a.E.) eine gewisse Auseinander- 
setzung mit der Homerexegese und -philologie postulieren, was im Kontext der 
Zweiten Sophistik nicht untypisch wäre.* 

Der Verzicht auf ein Initialproómium ermóglicht also, zusammenfassend ge- 
sagt, nicht bloss eine optimale, quasi-dramatische Vorbereitung und Inszenierung 
des nun folgenden Geschehens (s.o. Kap. 2.1.), sondern ihm kommt auch eine 


39 Aristox. fr. 91, I Wehrli; vgl. dazu zusammenfassend Kirk (1985) 52-53. Die drei Verse lauten: 
Éonete убу uot, Мо®сол Ovunma ouat’ Éyovcoi, / Gamme An uvis te yóños è’ Ле 
IInAetovo, / Antodg т” Grof viov: 6 yàp Восі yoAwveis (...) „Sagt mir nun an, Musen, 
die ihr die Háuser des Olymps bewohnt, wie Groll und Zorn den Peleus-Sohn ergriffen und 
Letos strahlenden Sohn: denn der, dem Führer zürnend [...]“ — Zum 1. Vers £onete «th. vgl. 
auch Kap. 3.1. 

40 Zu denken ist hierbei an die Ablehnung der (über-)kritischen Homerphilologie in der Zweiten 
Sophistik. Von Triphiodor ist bekannt, dass er als ,anti-alexandrinischer' poeta doctus dichtet, 
indem er Lesarten, welche die Alexandriner ablehnten, in seinen Text aufnimmt; vgl. Dubielzig 
(1996) 16-18. Lukian macht sich in den Verae Historiae über Zenodot und Aristarch lustig, in- 
dem er Homer persónlich auf der Insel der Seligen die Echtheit sámtlicher ihm zugeschriebenen 
Verse bezeugen lässt (Lukian VH 2.20: лері t&v dderovuévov otiyov énmpótov, ei dr’ 
EKELVOD ғісі yeypapuévor. кої OG EPAGKE т@утос ол›то® eivou). 
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implizit poetologische Aussage zu, dergemäss sich Quintus mittels einer formalen 
Leerstelle als Homerus novus in Szene setzt. Der Schlüssel zu einer adäquaten 
Erklärung des unkonventionellen Beginns der Posthomerica liegt somit nicht in 
einem mono-, sondern in einem bikausalen Deutungsansatz. 


3. Das Binnenproömium, 
seine Intertextualität und poetologischen Implikationen 


Das 12. Buch der Posthomerica hat die berühmte Geschichte vom hölzernen 
Pferd zum Thema: von der göttlich inspirierten Idee des Odysseus über den Bau 
durch Epeios bis zur Einholung durch die Trojaner; dazwischen die bekannten 
Episoden mit dem freiwillig zurückgebliebenen Sinon und dem von Athene hart 
bestraften und geschundenen Laokoon. Vor dem Katalog der Helden, welche das 
Ross besteigen (12.314-335), schaltet Quintus einen Musenanruf mit folgendem 
Wortlaut ein: 


тоос uot vOv kat ёкостоу àveipouévo caga, Mooon, 

gored’, 5001 katéßnoav ow noAvyavö£og Innov' 

elc yàp т@с@у LOL Evi pect ўкот’ Oo ët. 

npiv uot ёт’ Ou) taperù KATAGKLSVAG DAL tovàov, 

Xybpvng Ev SanéSoror nepikAvra LAA véuovei, 310 

трїс тосоу “Epuov armdev Осоу Вобоутос &xoboou, 

'Артён1бос тєрї vnòv ’Erevdepio Evi ENTO, 

ovpei оёте Mnv yayar ou" dyód TOAAG. (Q.S. 12.306-313) 

Diese nun nennt mir, der ich «euch danach» frage, Musen, untrüglich der Reihe 
nach, welche in das vielfassende Pferd hineinstiegen: 

Denn ihr habt mir die ganze Sangeskunst in den Sinn gelegt, 

noch bevor mir meine Wange ringsum den Bartflaum wachsen liess, 

als ich in Smyrnas Landen das vielberühmte Vieh weidete, 310 
«aun dreimal so weit vom Hermos entfernt, wie «mam einen Rufenden hören 
«kann», in der Umgebung eines Artemistempels im Garten der Freiheit 

«an einem Orb weder von allzu flacher Anhöhe noch besonders steil. 


Im Wesentlichen sind es drei Subtexte — ein homerischer, ein hesiodeischer und 
ein kallimacheischer —, welche den Musenanruf des Quintus prägen und deren 
Funktionen im Folgenden untersucht werden sollen. Dabei ist vorauszuschicken, 
dass die fraglichen ,Vorbildtexte‘ in der Forschung seit langem bemerkt und 
aufgelistet wurden;*! was m.E. jedoch bis anhin fehlt, sind Überlegungen, wie die 


41 Vgl. Vian (1969) 101 Anm. 1; Campbell (1981) 101-105; Gärtner (2005) 23 Anm. 5. 
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vorliegenden intertextuellen Beziehungen für das Verständnis von Quintus’ 
Musenanruf interpretatorisch fruchtbar zu machen sind. 


3.1. Homer 


Erster intertextueller Bezugspunkt ist das Binnenproömium im 2. Buch der Mias 
vor dem berühmten Katalog der Schiffe: 


Éonete vov Hot Mooon, Oduna Sopot Éyoucot — 

bei yàp deal gote NAPEOTE TE lote TE лбуто, 485 
hueg 68 кАёос otov &xobopev ооё tı Tduev — 

Ol tiveg Nyeubveg Aavadv кол Kolpavor соу. 

л\лудоу 8’ оок àv &yà џотсоцол ооё’ è vounvo, 

008’ ei por бёка uèv улдосол, Sera SE стборот’ Elev, 

povi 5’ &ppnktoc, х0Акеоу dé uor rop évetn, 490 
ei up "Odvunıades Modo, Атос aiyidyoro 

Ўоуотёрес, uvnoota.d’ 8001 оло "Daov HAVov. (Il. 2.484-492) 


Sagt mir nun an, Musen, die ihr die Häuser des Olymps bewohnt 
— denn ihr seid Göttinnen und seid zugegen und wisst alles, 485 
wir aber hören von der Kunde nur, wissen sie aber nicht «mit Sicherheit» —, 
welches die Anführer und Herren der Danaer waren: 
Denn die «ganze» Menge könnte ich wohl nicht erzählen und nennen, 
auch wenn ich zehn Zungen, zehn Münder hätte 
und eine unzerreissbare Stimme und «auch wenn» mir ein ehernes 
Herz innewohnte, 490 
wenn nicht die Musen vom Olymp, die Töchter des Aigishalters Zeus, 
mir in Erinnerung riefen, welche «Helden nach Ilion zogen. 


Quintus greift den homerischen Musenanruf in mehrfacher Weise auf: 

(1) Il. 2.484 gonete vdv uo Modom, Oduna ouat’ #ҳоосол — Q.S. 
12.306-307 тоос por vOv Kad’ Exaotov &veipouévo caga, Modo, / gored’: 

Es handelt sich bei Л. 2.484 um einen Iteratvers, der in der Mias drei weitere 
Male begegnet.^ An diesen Stellen jedoch finden sich keine ausgedehnten Bin- 
nenproömien, sondern nur kurze ,Stossgebete‘, die sich aus der Formelhaftigkeit 
der oral poetry erklaren lassen. Die enge Verkniipfung von Q.S. 12.306-313 mit 
Il. 2.484-492 wird deswegen also in keiner Weise beeintrachtigt. Allerdings darf 
der iliadische Vers wohl als ‚Prototyp‘ oder ‚Vorzeigemodell‘ eines epischen 
Musenanrufs gelten, der ausserdem in Hesiods Theogonie in leicht variierter 


42 Il. 11.218-219 = 14.508-509: gonete vdv uot, Модосол Obuna ouat’ Exovoaı, / Ос тїс ën 
прфтос KTÀ. ~ Il. 16.112-113: gonete vdv uor, Modoaı Obuna Sonat’ ёҳоосол, / Onmas N 
TMPOTOV KTA. 
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Form vorliegt? und auch das durch Aristoxenos überlieferte, aus drei statt neun 
Versen bestehende ‚alternative‘ /lias-Proómium einleitet (s.o. Anm. 39). Im Kern 
beibehalten ist hier die homerische Formel £onete vdv uot Modomt, sie wird 
jedoch von Quintus in zweifacher axialsymmetrischer Anordnung gespiegelt und 
somit variiert: ёолете (...) Мо®сол <> Modooı, / onet’; уду uor <> uor vov. 
Anstelle des auf Мо%сол bezogenen participium coniunctum #ҳоосод bezieht 
Quintus mit diverpouévo ein solches auf uo, wodurch er einerseits die Syntax 
gegenüber der Vorlage variiert und andererseits — rein sprachlich — eine gewisse 
Gewichtsverschiebung von den Musen hin zum epischen ,Ich* vornimmt. Dabei 
ist zu beachten, dass das Hyperbaton por (...) àveiponévo um einiges kühner ist 
als die Sperrung Мо®сол (...) ёҳоосол, da zwischen Modoa und £yovoou ein 
zum participium coniunctum gehöriges Satzglied steht, was bei pot (...) 
aveıpou&v@ nicht der Fall ist (ko Exaotov ist eindeutig auf gore” zu bezie- 
hen).** Vollständig neu und somit auffällig sind sodann die quantitative Angabe 
Kad’ Екостоу sowie das Adverb софа — beide Ausdrücke lassen sich unter den 
Oberbegriff ‚Genauigkeit‘ subsumieren und haben also die Funktion, die Musen 
nicht bloss um eine approximative, sondern um eine akkurate Eingebung zu 
bitten 77 Ebenfalls neu hinzugekommen ist das Determinativpronomen tovc, 
welches im darauf folgenden Vers durch den Relativsatz 6001 xtA. expliziert 
wird. Dieser Zusatz erscheint mir weder zufällig noch unerheblich, zumal die 
syntaktisch auffällige Anfangsstellung an sich schon eine besondere Bedeutung 
impliziert: Die Initialposition des Akkusativobjekts als des zu besingenden 
Gegenstands ist so charakteristisch für die beiden homerischen Epen (Л. 1.1 
ufiviv белде KtA.; Od. 1.1 удро uor Evvene ктћ.),“6 dass hier mit Sicherheit eine 
konkrete Bezugnahme darauf vorliegt. 

(2) П. 2.487; 492 ot Tıveg nyeuöveg Aavadv Kal koipavot соу; 0001 оло 
"Daov HAVov > Q.S. 12.307 бооз kateßnoav gow rodvyavdéoc Innov: 

Überträgt man die strukturelle Analogie von Il. 4.487 bzw. 492 und Q.S. 
12.307 auf den Inhalt, so drängt sich die Schlussfolgerung auf, dass nicht irgend- 
welche Männer, sondern nur die besten das hölzerne Pferd besteigen, was sich im 


43 Hes. Th. 114: то®т@ por ёслете Modoar Oduna ёфрот’ ёҳоосол. Vgl. ausserdem ibid. 75 
(in einer Aussageform): тот’ ёро Modoar @є1боу Obuna douat’ roue. 

44 Für weitere Parallelen bzw. mögliche Vorbilder zur Kollokation pot (...) &vetpouévo vgl. 
Campbell (1981) 103. 

45 Zur Funktion der beiden Ausdrücke im Zusammenhang mit den Musen als ‚potentiellen 
Lügnerinnen‘ s.u. Kap. 3.3., mit Anm. 72. 

46 Vgl. Klotz (1965) 14: „Der grammatische Kasus macht den Zorn und den Mann zum greifbaren 
Objekt der Erzählinstanz, zum betroffenen Gegenstand der Erzählung. Sie werden buchstäblich 
,akkusativ* vors Tribunal der epischen Veranstaltung zitiert, zunächst nur lapidar und nament- 
lich — dann erst, im Lauf des erzáhlerischen Prozesses, wird die Geschichte in aller sinnlichen 
Ausführlichkeit entwickelt" 
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darauf folgenden Katalog dann ja bestütigt."" Quintus’ hauptsächliche Variation 
besteht darin, die beiden homerischen Teilsätze auf nur einen Relativsatz zu 
verkürzen. Diese Verkürzung steht in einem gewissen Gegensatz zu der Erweite- 
rung, welche der iliadische Vers 2.484 in seiner variatio bei Quintus erfährt. Die 
beiden Teile (Musenanruf — Benennung des zu besingenden Gegenstands) verhal- 
ten sich also quantitativ umgekehrt proportional zueinander. 

(3) II. 2.485 vueîc yàp deal gote nApeote тє loté te navra — Q.S. 12.308 
dueîg үйр n&ocàv LOL Evi фресі дўкот’ ооу: 

Die zu Versbeginn stehende, eine Begründung einleitende Floskel dueîg үйр 
hat Quintus übernommen, um sie sogleich inhaltlich zu variieren: In der Mias geht 
es darum, dass die Musen im Gegensatz zu den Menschen bzw. den menschlichen 
Dichtern alles wissen und alles zu künden vermögen, weshalb der Sänger ihrer 
Hilfe bedarf. Quintus dagegen verlagert den Fokus weg von den Musen hin zum 
epischen ‚Ich‘: Nicht die Autorität der Musen wird von ihm thematisiert, sondern 
das Können des Sängers — welches jener freilich den Musen verdankt. Somit 
findet auf ebenso unerwartete wie auffällige Weise der Übergang vom homerisch 
inspirierten Musenanruf, der sich im Wesentlichen auf die Bitte des Dichters um 
göttliche Inspiration bzw. Unterstützung beschränkt, zum hesiodeisch geprägten 
Topos der Musenweihe des Dichters statt (s.u. Kap. 3.2.).55 Der Übergang ist 
insofern besonders kunstvoll gestaltet, als da er rein gedanklich völlig glatt ver- 
läuft und nur den rena1devuevog, der Л, 2.485 im Hinterkopf hat, stutzig 
macht.*? Doch mehr noch als dies: Quintus’ Satzstruktur ist in der Tat konziser 
als die homerische, handelt es sich doch bei Л. 2.485-486 um eine zwischen die 
Verse 484 (Bitte um Inspiration bzw. Unterstützung) und 487 (Benennung des zu 
besingenden Gegenstands) eingeschobene Parenthese, welche Quintus durch die 
vorgenommene ‚Gliederverschiebung‘ (6001 kateßnoav ёсо nodvyavdéos 
innov steht vor oueic yàp TACKY uot KA.) umgeht bzw. aufgibt.” 


47 Vgl. Q.S. 12.327: Mor 8’ ad кот Волуоу door ёсоу Zoe" &protor. „Und andere wiederum 
stiegen ein, welche die allerbesten waren.“ Vgl. auch Anm. 52. 

48 Dass der Gedankengang in eine andere Richtung geht, wird spätestens in Q.S. 12.309 deutlich, 
denn dort fehlt das Pendant zum homerischen nueig dè TÀ. (II. 2.486), welches in Antithese zu 
Duels yàp KTÀ. steht. 

49 Der Homerkenner, der //. 2.485 als Subtext mitliest, wird irregeführt, während ein unkundiger 
Leser die Irreführung gar nicht bemerkt bzw. nicht als solche wahrnimmt. Dies spricht m.E. 
dafür, dass Quintus’ Musenanruf auf zwei Ebenen gelesen werden darf: auf einer ‚naiven‘ einer- 
seits, auf einer ,gebildeten* andererseits. Somit scheint bereits ein Hinweis darauf gegeben, dass 
die in Kap. 4. zu postulierende poetologische Lesart des ganzen Musenanrufs zulássig ist, da die 
Leserlenkung von Beginn weg in diese Richtung geht. 

50 Weitere, kleinere imitatorische Bezüge zu Л. 2.485 nimmt Quintus durch die Form лбсоу 
(Bezugnahme auf т@уто.) sowie durch die Alliteration t&oav (...) ресі (Bezugnahme auf die 
Alliteration napeote [...] лбуто) vor. 
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(4) IL. 2.488-490 nAndov 8 ovk av £y vincola од?” dvounvo, / ооё’ et 
uot éka uev yA@oout, ёёко Se сторот’ elev, / pov 6^ AppnKtog, yaAKeov dé 
uor top évetn: 

Diese Verse des iliadischen Vorbilds haben keine konkrete Entsprechung bei 
Quintus. Doch auch diesem Umstand ist Beachtung zu schenken, da ja, wie wir 
im Zusammenhang mit dem nicht-vorhandenen Initialproòmium gesehen haben, 
auch ein ,Null-Signal‘ semiotisch bedeutsam sein kann. Intertextuelles Lesen 
funktioniert nicht in erster Linie über das Wiedererkennen einzelner Wörter, 
Floskeln oder Sätze, sondern vor allem und wesentlich über die mental- 
assoziative Verknüpfung zusammenhängender Stellen und gedanklicher Kom- 
plexe. Wer beim Lesen des Musenanrufs in den Posthomerica an das genannte 
Binnenproómium der //ias denkt, dürfte sich die ganze Stelle in Erinnerung rufen 
— und wird die formale Leerstelle, welche die fehlende ‚Verarbeitung‘ von Л. 
2.488-490 in den Posthomerica hinterlässt, bemerken. Meines Erachtens lässt sich 
diese Leerstelle folgendermassen deuten: Der Leser soll selber die strukturell- 
narratologische Analogie zwischen den beiden Passagen bemerken, welche darin 
besteht, dass in beiden Fällen ein Musenanruf vor einem ebenso bedeutsamen wie 
schwierig zu memorierenden Katalog im Sinne eines ‚Stossgebets‘ den Dichter 
unterstützen soll: dort die griechischen Kämpfer vor ihrer Abfahrt nach Troja, 
hier die Helden vor ihrem Einstieg ins hölzerne Pferd.?! Damit ist unweigerlich 
eine weitere zentrale Frage angetönt, nämlich, weshalb Quintus ausgerechnet hier 
den ‚obligaten‘ Musenanruf ‚nachliefert‘. Die Antwort ist: weil die Besteigung 
des Pferdes einen ähnlich wichtigen Moment darstellt wie die Abfahrt der Grie- 
chen.?? Oder, narratologisch gesprochen: Weil es sich in beiden Fällen um eine 
strukturell analoge Stelle handelt, deren richtiges Memorieren zentral ist und — 
hier treffen sich Narratologie und Mythos — den Ausgang des Geschehens unter 
Umständen wesentlich beeinflusst.?? Poetologisch gelesen, besagt die Leerstelle 
somit kaum etwas anderes, als dass unser Dichter nicht bloss weiss, wie man 
einen veritablen Musenanruf zu verfassen hat, sondern auch, wo er hingehört. In 
einem weiteren, eher assoziativen als streng logischen Sinne haben //. 2.488-490 
freilich doch eine gewisse Entsprechung bei Quintus: Einerseits ist da das Adjek- 


5l Hinzu kommt, dass der Katalog der Helden, welche das Pferd besteigen, natürlich von ungleich 
geringerer Quantität ist als der iliadische Schiffskatalog. Es käme somit einer Selbstironisierung 
gleich, würde Quintus hier eine Aussage im Stile von //. 2.489-490 einfügen. 

52 Zu erwähnen ist hierbei, dass Quintus nebst den ungenannten Griechen (Q.S. 12.327 &ÀXo1 8’ 
ad котёВолуоу бсо ёсоу EEox’ dpioto1) 31 herausragende Helden namentlich aufzählt und 
somit den längsten aller aus der Antike tradierten diesbezüglichen Kataloge liefert; vgl. dazu 
Campbell (1981) 101-102; Gartner (2005) 174. Ausserdem fallt auf und ist bestimmt kein Zu- 
fall, dass 23 der 31 Helden in Quintus’ Katalog aus dem homerischen Schiffskatalog ,entlehnt* 
sind; für Details hiezu vgl. Keydell (1963) 1287. 

53 Paradox formuliert: Wenn der Dichter nicht alle oder die falschen Helden nach Troja absegeln 
oder ins Pferd einsteigen lässt, besteht die Gefahr, dass die Griechen scheitern. 
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tiv noAvyavöng,’* welches in 12.307 (6001 katéBnoav gow nodvyavdéos 
rou) das Moment der ‚riesigen Menge‘ in einem Wort zum Ausdruck bringt 
und somit einen gewissen Bezug zu den drei /lias-Versen herstellt. Andererseits 
hat die ausführliche topographische Beschreibung in Q.S. 12.310-313 in Л. 2.488- 
490 im allerweitesten Sinne ein Vorbild, als da an beiden Stellen eine auffällige 
Digression innerhalb eines Musenanrufs vorliegt. 

Zusammenfassend lässt sich festhalten, dass Quintus sein homerisches Vor- 
bild Л. 2.484-492 im Sinne einer imitatio cum variatione sprachlich-stilistisch 
aufgreift und variiert, im Sinne einer aemulatio punkto ‚Glätte‘ ‚verbessert‘ (!) 
sowie — damit verknüpft bzw. daraus resultierend — dem bei Homer noch gänzlich 
fehlenden Thema der dichterischen Musenweihe zugänglich macht, womit er den 
intertextuellen Zugang zu Hesiod eröffnet und eine Gewichtsverschiebung weg 
von den Musen hin zur Rolle des epischen ‚Ichs‘ vornimmt oder zumindest 
impliziert, wodurch einer poetologischen Lesart von Q.S. 12.306-313 der Weg 
geeebnet wird. Gleichzeitig macht der intertextuelle Bezug zu der genannten 
Ilias-Stelle als Ganzes deutlich, dass Quintus sein Binnenproómium am wohl 
passendsten Ort in seinem Epos angebracht hat, was Zeugnis für seine Fähig- 
keiten als homerisierender Dichter ablegt.?? 


3.2. Hesiod 


Als zweiter intertextueller Bezugspunkt ist die sog. ‚Musenweihe‘ in Hesiods 
Theogonie zu nennen: Ein ‚Ich‘-Sprecher, der sich Hesiod nennt, erzählt, die 
Musen seien ihm erschienen und hätten ihm die Fähigkeit zum Singen eingege- 
ben, als er am Fusse des Berges Helikon die Schafe weidete: 


ол vó rod’ ‘Hoiodov kanv edidatav боту, 

apvac noaivovd’ “EAikdvos vxo Cadtoro. 

тоубе dé ue протото deal трос udov Eeınov, 

Мо?сол ’OAvuniadec, kopar Атос aty16xo10" 25 
NOWEVES &ypavior, KEK’ EAEYXEO, YOOTEPEG otov, 

iduev wevdea TOAAG Aéyew éxóuoiv duoîa, 

їбреу 8’, edt’ everAouev, GANIEA үпрососдол. (Hes. Th. 22-28) 


Diese (= die Musen) lehrten einst Hesiod die schöne Sangeskunst, 

als er die Schafe weidete am Fusse des hochhehren Helikon. 

Und dieses Wort sprachen die Göttinnen bei der ersten Begegnung zu mir, 

die Musen vom Olymp, die Töchter des Aigishalters Zeus: 25 


54 Zur Polyvalenz des Adjektivs noAvxavöng an dieser Stelle s.u. Kap. 4.2. 

55 Davon, dass „das Empfinden für die verschiedenen: Arten der Dichtung, die von Homer und 
Hesiod vertreten werden“, „durch diese Vermischung erloschen“ sei, wie Koster (1970) 156 
behauptet, kann also nicht die Rede sein. 
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„Ihr Hirten, die ihr das freie Feld bewohnt, ihr tiblen Feiglinge, nur Bauche! 
Wir wissen viele Trugreden zu sagen, der Wahrheit ähnlich, 
wir wissen aber auch, wenn wir es wollen, Wahres zu verkünden. 


«56 

Die Passage, die Hesiods Musenweihe am Helikon schildert, ist von Quintus in 
den Versen 308-310 verarbeitet worden. Wörtlich übernommen ist allerdings nur 
conv (dies jedoch tel quel als Akkusativobjekt und an der gleichen Position im 
Vers);>’ das Prädikativum n&oav kommt dabei einer aemulatio gegenüber dem 
Attribut xoÀrv gleich (Hesiods Gesang ist ‚nur‘ „schön“, der des Quintus da- 
gegen „allumfassend“). Ferner entsprechen einander ‘Hoiodov (...) @руос 
rouaivove’ und wor (...) лєрїкАл›т® Win уёроуті sowie 'EAık®vog dro 
болд ото und Ўрорутс Ev daneöoıoı. Bezüglich der letztgenannten Entsprechung 
ist bemerkenswert, dass die Musenweihe bei Hesiod in der Abgeschiedenheit an 
einem Berg, diejenige bei Quintus aber in der Nähe einer Stadt im Flachland 
stattfindet. Die Gegensätze (Land-Stadt; Einsamkeit-Betriebsamkeit; Berg- 
Flachland) könnten eigentlich nicht grösser sein. Somit fällt Quintus’ topographi- 
sche Angabe Zuvpvng £v Öaneöoıcı allein schon durch den Vergleich mit seinem 
Vorbild aus dem Rahmen. Die Heiligkeit des Ortes sodann, die im Adjektiv 
болд ёоло enthalten ist, ist bei Quintus ausgelagert auf eine andere topographische 
Angabe, auf "Aptéuidog лері vnóv in Vers 312 — unser Dichter ‚übersetzt‘ also 
sein Vorbild nicht tel quel phrasenweise, sondern er fáchert einen einzelnen 
Ausdruck auf zwei verschiedene, neue Syntagmata (Zubpvng Ev danédo101 und 
'Артёшбос лері упоу) auf. Vers 309 schliesslich ist ohne hesiodeische Vorlage, 
bedeutet also eine Erweiterung oder, wenn man so will, eine aemulatio gegenüber 
dieser und beruht inhaltlich auf einem kallimacheischen Topos (s.u. Kap. 3.3.). 
Quelle ist Od. 11.319 gemáss Campbell (1981) 104; allerdings beschránkt sich 
die Intertextualitát in diesem Fall auf eine sprachliche Formulierung, die in beiden 
Fällen einer Altersangabe dient.°® Da jedoch diese Odyssee-Stelle nach Campbell 
a.a.O. „rise to a host of imitations“ gab (Stellen vgl. ibid.), ist es durchaus móg- 


56 Zur Musenweihe am Helikon (Hes. Th. 22-34) vgl. West (1966) 158-167 und Verdenius (1972) 
233-240. 

57 Dadurch, dass es sich um die einzige tel-quel-Adaption handelt, wird die Schlüsselfunktion des 
Wortes 6.0167 herausgestrichen. Zur vorliegenden Bedeutung „Sangeskunst“ (hier wohl eher als 
Gesang") vgl. Verdenius (1972) 233; Campbell (1981) 103. 

58 Od. 11.318-320: GAA’ бАєску Ards vióc, OV NOKOLLOS тёке ANTO, / àupotépo, npiv GEA vxo 
kpotagoroiv tobAovgc / бу ђсол локбсол te үёуос goovü£t Aoxvn. „Doch es vernichtete sie 
der Sohn des Zeus, den die schónhaarige Leto geboren hatte, «und zwar» beide, bevor ihnen 
unter den Schläfen der Bartflaum blühte und die Kinnbacken mit schónspriessendem Haar be- 
аескіе.“ — Der Kontext ist freilich ein völlig anderer: Es geht hier um Otos und Ephialtes (Söhne 
des Poseidon und der Iphimedeia), welche von Apollon in der Blüte ihrer Jugend getótet wer- 
den, weil sie den Góttern gedroht haben, den Olymp zu ersteigen. 
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lich und plausibel, dass Quintus die Passage ebenfalls memoriert und somit die 
imitatio Hesiodi mit einem homerischen Element angereichert hat. 

Hinzuweisen ist in diesem Zusammenhang auf eine weitere Stelle in den 
Posthomerica, an welcher die Musen auftreten: Nach Achilleus’ Tod im 3. Buch 
kommen diese vom Helikon, um Thetis bei der Trauer um ihren gefallenen Sohn 
beizustehen.°? Quintus lokalisiert also die Musen durchaus in hesiodeischer 
Tradition auf ihrem ‚Hausberg‘ — umso klarer tritt zutage, dass es mit der 
Урорутс̧ Ev danedoıon stattfindenden Dichterweihe in der Tat eine besondere 
Bewandtnis hat. Sodann richtet sich die Muse Kalliope in einer längeren con- 
solatio an Thetis (Q.S. 3.633-654). Zweierlei scheint mir dabei für unsere Zwecke 
von Belang: Einerseits ist der Umstand, dass „Kalliope persönlich“ spricht," 
zweifellos eine weitere Referenz auf Hesiods Theogonie, denn dort gilt selbige als 
„vortrefflichste aller <«Musen>“.°! Andererseits besitzt Kalliopes consolatio eben- 
falls poetologische Qualität, denn in Q.S. 3.645-647 tröstet sie Thetis damit, dass 
Achilleus in Zukunft dank ihrer und der anderen Musen Inspiration von den 
Dichter-Sängern (001801) auf Erden besungen werden wird‘? — genau dies aber ist 
ja in dem Moment, in dem man die nämlichen Verse liest oder hört, der Fall, es 
handelt sich also um eine mise-en-abyme. Somit sind die Musen und Hesiods 
Theogonie an einer anderen, früheren Stelle der Posthomerica mit Quintus’ 
Poetologie ebenfalls fest verknüpft. 


3.3. Kallimachos 


Als dritter und letzter intertextueller Bezugspunkt erscheint der alexandrinische 
poeta doctus Kallimachos von Kyrene und sein berühmter, wenn auch nur frag- 
mentarisch erhaltener Aitienprolog, welcher, soweit dies ersichtlich ist, aus dem 
sog. ‚Telchinengedicht‘ und einer Traumszene besteht.° In Letzterer berichtet 


59 QS. 3.594-596: Modoaı бё doòg "EAıkava Aınodocı / NAvdov dAyog GAaotov Evi 
otépvotoiv £yovoou, / Kpvouevon tıumv колаб Nnpnivn. „Und die Musen verliessen 
geschwind den Helikon, unvergesslichen Schmerz in ihren Herzen tragend, und kamen, der 
glanzäugigen Nereus-Tochter (= Thetis) die Ehre zu erweisen.“ — Zur Topik der ganzen Szene 
vgl. Vian (1963) 172 Anm. 4; James (2004) 286. 

60 QS. 3.631-632: i dé oi adın / KaAkıönn фато uddov. „Zu dieser (= Thetis) aber sprach 
Kalliope persönlich ein Wort.“ 

61 Hes. Th. 79: Ñ de npopepeotarn ёстіу anacéwv. „Diese aber (= Kalliope) ist die vortrefflichste 
aller <Musen».“ 

62 QS. 3.645-647: Kai үйр ot kA£og aiev Eniydovioroıv бобої / xoi рёуос delcovow euf 
tnt xoà GAAwv / Mepidav. „Denn die Sänger werden seinen Ruhm und seine Kraft immerzu 
für die Menschen: auf Erden besingen durch meinen und der anderen Pieriden Willen.“ 

63 Telchinengedicht: Call. Aet. 1 fr. 1.1-40 Pfeiffer (= 1 Asper); Traumszene: Call. Aet. 1 fr. 1.41- 
45 und 2 Pfeiffer (= 3 und 4 Asper). 
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Kallimachos, dass ihm träumte, er werde von Kyrene aus auf den Helikon versetzt 
und empfange dort wie einstmals Hesiod die Musenweihe.® Da es sich um 
Fragmente handelt, dtirfen Vergleiche mit Quintus’ Musenanruf und erst recht 
Schlussfolgerungen daraus nur mit höchster Vorsicht vorgenommen werden. 
Gleichwohl lassen sich m.E. einige Berührungspunkte anführen: 

(1) Kallimachos soll seine Musenweihe als Jüngling empfangen haben. Dies 
geht zwar aus den erhaltenen kallimacheischen Fragmenten nur indirekt hervor, 
doch dürfte die spätere diesbezügliche Überlieferung keine Neuerfindung sein D? 
Ausserdem passt dies zu Kallimachos’ Anspruch, mit seiner Dichtung etwas 
grundlegend Neues zu schaffen.°° Vers 309 von Quintus’ Musenanruf, als dessen 
sprachliche Vorlage sich ein Odyssee-Vers ausmachen liess (s.o. Kap. 3.2.), geht 
also inhaltlich auf einen kallimacheischen Topos — den Topos der Dichterweihe 
im Jugendalter — zurück und assoziiert somit gleichzeitig die Vorstellung von 
einem ‚frischen und unverbrauchten Dichterling‘, der die ausgetretenen Pfade 
verlasst und etwas Neues wagt. 

(2) Kallimachos nimmt mit seiner Musenweihe eindeutig auf ebenjene des 
Hesiod und somit auf den entsprechenden hesiodeischen Subtext Oh 22-28) 
Bezug DT Die Art und Weise von Kallimachos’ Auseinandersetzung mit seinem 
Vorbild kann und soll hier nicht erörtert werden® — für unsere Zwecke mag der 
Umstand genügen, dass Kallimachos sich in kreativer Weise mit seinem epischen 


64 Ein wichtiges Zeugnis, welches den Traum und die Dichterweihe des Kallimachos als Voraus- 
setzung und Beginn seiner Aitien erwahnt, ist AP 7.42: Dort wird der ,,grosse und weitberühmte 
Traum des gelehrten Battos-Sohnes* (7.42.1 uéya Bartıadao 00900 лерілостоу överap) per- 
sonifiziert angesprochen. — Für eine Zusammenstellung aller griechischen und lateinischen 
Zeugnisse zu Call. Aet. 1 fr. 1 und 2 Pfeiffer vgl. Kambylis (1965) 70. 

65 Das wichtigste Zeugnis findet sich in den Florentiner Scholten zu Call. Aet. 1 fr. 1 und 2 
Pfeiffer, wo es heisst, Kallimachos sei, als er im Traum den Musen auf dem Helikon begegnete, 
dptiyévetog („with the beard just sprouting, LSJ s.v.) gewesen (PSoc./t. 1219, fr. 1.18). Einen 
indirekten Hinweis gibt Kallimachos selber (fr. 1.37-38 Pfeiffer), indem er betont, dass die 
Musen diejenigen, welche sie schon als Kind (лоїбос) angeschaut haben, auch im Alter nicht 
fallen lassen. 

66 Vgl. insbesondere Call. Aet. 1 fr. 1.23-28 Pfeiffer (= 1.23-28 Asper; Apollon spricht): ....... RS 
doidé, TO uev 900с Отті nayıorov / ]v Modoav è’ ayate Aentadenv. / трос dé oe] xoi тоб’ 
Avaya, TH un лотёоосту броабол / tà oteißeuv, &xépov Tyvia uh Kad’ Oud / Siepov EA]Av 
und’ оїроу ava ллотоу, GAAG KeAevdove / бтрілто]ос, ei kai otervotépnv &Adoeıc. ,[...] 
Sänger, das Opfer möglichst fett [...] aber die Muse, mein Bester, dünn! [Ausserdem] trage ich 
dir auch auf, was Wagen nicht befahren, das zu betreten, in den Spuren anderer nicht [den 
Wagen zu steuern] noch auf breiter Strasse, sondern unberührte Wege, magst du auch einen 
engeren fahren!“ — Textgrundlage und Übersetzung: Asper (2004) 66-69. 

67 Hesiod wird bei Kallimachos namentlich erwähnt (fr. 2.2 Pfeiffer). Die Entrückung auf den 
Helikon ist uns in АР 7.42.5 sowie in den Florentiner Scholien (PSoc.It. 1219, fr. 1.1-2) über- 
liefert. 

68 Zu Kallimachos’ Aitienprolog im Gesamten vgl. Kambylis (1965) 69-123. 
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Vorgänger auseinandersetzt.Ü Quintus knüpft nun mit einer ganz bestimmten 
Wendung einen intertextuellen Faden sowohl zu Hesiod als auch zu Kallimachos: 
Der Ausdruck uda venovri in Q.S. 12.310 ist nämlich ein wörtliches Zitat aus 
Kallimachos’ Musenweihe und bezieht sich bei jenem auf Hesiod: 


ron Evi àa уёщоуті лор’ ixviov ó6£oc їллоо 
`Но1обуф Movo£ov Eonö,g Or" Nvriaoev / (...) 
(Call. Aet. 1 fr. 2.1-2 Pfeiffer [= 4.1-2 Asper]) 


Als dem Hirten, der bei der Spur des feurigen Pferdes Schafe weidete, 
dem Hesiod, der Musen Schwarm begegnete, (.. ck? 


Quintus zitiert also aus einem hellenistischen Text, welcher seinerseits bereits auf 
einen anderen, archaischen Text referiert, auf welchen Quintus hinwiederum auch 
Bezug genommen hat. 

(3) Die Tatsache, dass es sich um eine Traumerzahlung handelt, ist zwar 
ebenfalls nicht direkt aus Kallimachos’ Fragmenten ersichtlich, ist aber in spate- 
rer Überlieferung gut genug bezeugt, um als sicher gelten zu kónnen."! In Th. 27- 
28 wird zum erstenmal in der abendländischen Dichtung mit den Versen uev 
yeddea MOAAG Aéyew évóuowiw duoîa, / (Ouev 5° edt’ edéimuev dAndéa 
mpboaodon die ewige und letztlich unbeantwortbare Frage nach ‚Dichtung und 
Wahrheit‘ gestellt — die Verse stellen, freilich im Gewand mythischer Rede, die 
erstmals fassbare Reflexion über das literaturtheoretische Grundproblem 
schlechthin dar. Kallimachos seinerseits rührt ebenfalls an diese Thematik, 
sowohl mittels seiner Bezugnahme auf die hesiodeische Vorlage als auch allge- 
mein durch das Setting in einem Traum, also in einem Schwebezustand zwischen 
zwei Welten. Mit seinem Rückgriff auf Verse aus diesen beiden kanonischen 
Vorlagen referiert Quintus also auf Kontexte, deren Hauptthema letztlich die 
Frage nach ‚Dichtung und Wahrheit‘ ist.’* Liest bzw. denkt man diese Assoziati- 


69 Vgl. Kambylis (1965) 122: „Kallimachos hat das Motiv der Dichterweihe von Hesiodos 
übernommen, es aber neu gestaltet. Dazu haben Ansätze beigetragen, die er bei seinem Vorbild 
vorfand; das Erlebnis des Hesiodos ist bei ihm zu einem Traum geworden, das Wasser wird zu 
einem Symbol für die Dichterweihe. Sowohl die Übernahme des Motivs (und somit Kalli- 
machos’ ausdrückliche und unmittelbare Berufung auf sein Vorbild) als auch seine Verwendung 
überhaupt und — verbunden damit — die Notwendigkeit, es weiter auszugestalten, erwuchsen aus 
der besonderen geistigen Situation der hellenistischen Zeit.“ 

70 Textgrundlage und Übersetzung: Asper (2004) 70-71. 

71 Vgl. AP 7.42.1 (ueya [...] бугор); Prop. 2.34.32 (somnia Callimachi); Schol. Flor. Call. Aet. 1 
fr. 2 Pfeiffer (PSoc.It. 1219, fr. 1.16: к]от’ буор). 

72 In diesem Zusammenhang dürfte auch die Aufforderung, die Männer, welche das Pferd bestei- 
gen, кол)’ ёкостоу und oco. zu benennen, zu verstehen sein, da die Musen ‚potentielle Lügne- 
rinnen‘ sind und da gerade an dieser Stelle genaue und korrekte Angaben über die betreffenden 
Helden zwingend notwendig sind. 
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onen als ,intertextuelle Tonspuren‘ bei der Lektüre unseres Musenanrufs mit, so 
wird einem, wie mir scheint, nicht zuletzt nahegelegt, dessen Wahrheitsgehalt 
bzw. autobiographischen Wert kritisch zu betrachten — eine Frage, welche, wie 
unten in Kap. 4. noch zu zeigen sein wird, in Quintus’ Musenanruf von eminenter 
Wichtigkeit ist. 

Der Hauptzweck der intertextuellen Bezüge zu Kallimachos’ Aitienprolog 
dürfte demnach ein poetologischer sein und darin bestehen, dass Quintus damit 
seine Positionierung als poeta doctus bzw. als Homerus novus umreisst, der die 
alte, traditionelle Epik mit den ‚Vorzügen‘ der alexandrinischen Kleinpoesie 
anreichert und somit etwas im Bereich des Epos Originäres generieren will. Diese 
Methode der doppelten Bezugnahme sowohl auf die archaische Epik als auch auf 
die hellenistische Dichtung — wobei ersterer klar die Hauptrolle und letzterer eher 
die Funktion eines ,Supplements‘ zukommt — ist typisch für Quintus’ Posthome- 
rica und lässt sich auch andernorts beobachten. Das Raffinierte dabei ist, dass 
Quintus auf eine bereits existierende intertextuelle Verknüpfung zurückgreift, 
dass er also nicht etwas grundlegend Neues kreiert, sondern aufbauend auf schon 
Bestehendem etwas Eigenes erschafft und somit den Faden der intertextuellen 
Beziehungen weiterspinnt. Durch die Bezugnahme auf Kallimachos referiert 
Quintus zudem auf ein Dichtungsideal, welches seinerseits schon den Anspruch 
hatte, auf der Basis von Bestehendem etwas Neues zu schaffen, womit er sich 
nicht zuletzt auch in die hellenistisch-alexandrinische Tradition einschreibt. Zu 
fragen wáre hierbei freilich, was es zu bedeuten hat, dass Quintus auf ein Vorbild 
rekurriert, welches der traditionellen epischen Dichtung derart kritisch gegen- 
übersteht. Damit verbunden ist ein altes Problem der Kallimachosforschung, 
nämlich ob die quantifizierenden Antithesen (z.B. gross—klein; dick-dünn; 
schmal-breit) in Kallimachos’ poetologischem Programm ,eigentlich* oder ,un- 
eigentlich‘ zu verstehen seien, d.h. ob der Dichter damit konkret die Lange / 


73 Ein Beispiel móge genügen: In Q.S. 1.403-476 treffen zwei Trojanerinnen in Rede und Gegen- 
rede aufeinander. Sie diskutieren, inspiriert durch die Amazonen, die Frage, ob Frauen grund- 
sätzlich auch zum Krieg befähigt seien und sie deshalb ihren Männern zu Hilfe eilen sollten 
oder ob dies allein Sache der Mánner sei. Prinzipielles Vorbild dieser Episode sind homerische 
Beratungsreden wie etwa die im 2. Buch der Ilias. Gleichzeitig jedoch klingt m.E. eine Szene 
aus Apollonios’ Argonautika an, nämlich die Beratung der Lemnierinnen über die Frage, ob sie 
die Argonauten, die mit ihrem Schiff an der Küste ihrer Insel gestrandet sind, in die Stadt ein- 
lassen sollen (A.R. 1.633-708). Diese Szene ist enorm komisch, da es den Lemnierinnen eviden- 
termassen nur darum geht, endlich wieder einmal sexuelle Befriedigung zu erfahren, nachdem 
sie ihre eigenen Männer aus Eifersucht alle getótet haben. Halt man sich bei der Lektüre von 
Q.S. 1.403-476 auch diese Episode vor Augen (obschon sie freilich nicht das Hauptvorbild ist), 
so bekommt die Diskussion der Trojanerinnen eine ironische Farbung, insofern als ihre objekti- 
ve Nichtigkeit und Lächerlichkeit offensichtlich wird. Das Intermezzo endet denn auch damit, 
dass die Frauen auf die zweite Rednerin hóren und bei ihren Wollarbeiten bleiben. 
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Grösse bzw. Kürze eines Werks oder vielmehr metaphorisch den Stil meine.” 


Quintus jedenfalls muss Kallimachos’ Poetik mit Sicherheit stilmetaphorisch 
gelesen haben, denn andernfalls würde er sein ganzes Tun als homerisierender 
Epiker geradezu ironisieren.’° 

Mit dem Adjektiv лерікАота stellt Quintus gleichsam ein ,Hinweisschild‘ 
auf, welches auf die genannte doppelte intertextuelle Verbindung zu Hesiod und 
Kallimachos aufmerksam machen soll: An der Wortoberfläche lässt sich die 
Junktur repixAvte uia véuovii als rein sprachliche imitatio / aemulatio gegen- 
über Homer bzw. als kumulative Verknüpfung homerischen, hesiodeischen und 
kallimacheischen Ausdrucks verstehen: In Od. 9.308 ist nàmlich von Polyphems 
Schafen als xAvra Aa („das herrliche Vieh“)’° die Rede; indem Quintus die 
Kollokation aufgreift und mittels der Vorsilbe ep. variiert, reichert er die hesio- 
deisch-kallimacheische Stelle mit einem zusátzlichen homerischen Chroma an. 
Wichtiger hingegen scheint mir eine inhaltliche Implikation zu sein: Das kompo- 
nierte nepıkAvrög wird bei Homer u.a. als Epitheton für die beiden odysseischen 
Singer Phemios und Demodokos verwendet," ist also a domo ein mit der Poesie 
verknüpftes Wort und muss somit hier auf die hesiodeisch-kallimacheische 
Vorlage gemünzt sein, muss also im Sinne einer ,alexandrinischen Fussnote* ,,das 
«von Hesiod und Kallimachos herr berühmte Vieh“ meinen. Dem Leser wird 
dadurch eine poetologisch-intertextuelle und somit betont unkonkrete, un- 
biographistische Lesart des ganzen Binnenproómiums geradezu aufoktroyiert.’® 


74 Vgl. Asper (1997) 238: „Im Hinblick auf Kallimachos stellt sich die Frage, ob in den Meta- 
phern, die Quantitátsbegriffe verwenden, diese Quantitàten selbst noch metaphorisch aufzufas- 
sen sind oder bereits zum tenor gehören. Wenn z.B. von der „grossen Flut“ des assyrischen 
Flusses die Rede ist, meint Kallimachos damit etwas real ,Grosses‘ (etwa ein langes Gedicht) 
oder steht ,gross‘ als Metapher für etwas anderes? Auf dieser Ambivalenz beruht die alte Unsi- 
cherheit der Kallimachos-Forschung, ob es diesem in seiner Polemik essentiell um den Gegen- 
satz von langen und kurzen Gedichten gehe oder nicht.“ 

75 Gemäss Asper (1997) sind die Quantitätsbegriffe auch bei Kallimachos selber auf einer un- 
eigentlichen, stilmetaphorischen Ebene zu lesen (239): „Kallimachos lässt zwar die Telchinen- 
polemik von realen Gróssenbegriffen aus ihren Vorwurf lancieren, doch nützt er die offensicht- 
liche Absurdität dieser Polemik [...] für seinen metaphorischen Gegenangriff aus. Aus realen 
Quantitäten werden quantifizierende Metaphern.“ 

76 Zur Bedeutung vgl. Campbell (1981) 104: „[T]he sheep are ,renowned', highly thought of, i.e. 
of outstanding quality.“ Dem Adjektiv kAvtóg liegt die indogermanische Wurzel *K/ey- „hören“ 
zugrunde, wovon auch das Substantiv «Agog abgeleitet ist. 

77 Od. 1.325; 8.83; 8.367; 8.521. Kern all dieser Stellen muss eine Formel @о1бос белде 
xepikAvtóg („es sang der weitberühmte Sänger“) sein (mit auffälliger figura etymologica). 

78 Bezeichnenderweise konnten die alten Interpreten mit repucAvià nichts anfangen und haben es 
als reines epitheton ornans aufgefasst; vgl. Tychsen (1783) 6: „Est hoc merum epitheton 
poeticum, [...] nihil amplius.“ 
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4. Ein Schäfer „in Smyrnas Landen“: Biographismus vs. Poetologie 
4.1. Smyrna als Geburtsstadt Homers und ‚Hauptstadt‘ der Zweiten Sophistik 


Quintus wird, soweit uns bekannt ist, zum ersten Mal von Johannes Tzetzes 
(1110-1180) als о Zuvpvaîog bezeichnet’? — die Verortung unseres Dichters in 
Smyrna ist also, zumindest gemäss unserem Wissensstand, nicht antik. Dass 
Tzetzes das Toponym aus dem Musenanruf im 12. Buch hergeleitet hat, ist anzu- 
nehmen. Konstantin Laskaris (1434-1501) sodann geht im Vorwort seiner Ab- 
schrift des verloren gegangenen Hydruntinus (H)? von Quintus’ Herkunft aus 
Smyrna aufgrund von Q.S. 12.310 explizit aus HI Die autobiographische Aus- 
sagekraft des Passus wurde in den folgenden Jahrhunderten grundsätzlich nicht in 
Frage gestellt — so konstatiert etwa Tychsen nach einer kritischen Besprechung 
des Binnenproómiums unmissverstándlich, man kónne ,aufgrund dieser Stelle auf 
jeden Fall darauf schliessen, dass Smyrna die Heimat unseres Dichters gewesen 
sei*.? Allerdings konkurrierte die Bezeichnung Smyrnaeus zuweilen mit Calaber, 
wofür der Fundort des von Basilius Bessarion (1403-1472) zwischen 1453 und 
1462 im Kloster von San Niccoló di Casoli in Apulien entdeckten Hydruntinus 
ausschlaggebend war, dessen Region — Apulien wurde in der Antike Calabria 
genannt — man kurzerhand auch als Heimat des Dichters ansah.9? 

Wollen wir also die konkret-biographistische Lesart der Angabe Zuvpvng Ev 
болёдо1ст in Frage stellen, so hören wir in der Tat einige gewichtige Riesen 
hinter uns hermarschieren. Gleichwohl lassen sich gewichtige Argumente anbrin- 
gen. Zwei Aspekte sind zu berücksichtigen: 


79 Vgl. Vian (1963) VII Anm. 2 (mit Stellenangaben). Tzetzes verwendet Quintus’ Epos als Quelle 
für seine eigenen Posthomerica und nimmt mehrfach explizit auf ihn Bezug; vgl. Vian a.a.O. 
Anm. 1 (mit Stellenangaben). 

80 Matritensis gr. 4686 (= q). Zu Laskaris’ Editionsprojekt von 1496 vgl. Vian (1959b) 32-38. 

81 Eotı dè е1косол ол›тоу Luvpvatov yeyov£vou ёк тоотоуі t&v EXOV тфу (Bär: recte тфу) оотф 
yeypauuévov £v tô iB (Bär: recte 1B’) тїс Eavtod nowjoeog, £v © ёк tfjg Xuópvng tàg 
Movoag éxixaAeitar. „Es lässt sich vermuten, dass er ein gebürtiger Smyrnäer war aufgrund 
der folgenden Worte, die er selber in Buch 12 seines Gedichts schreibt, worin er die Musen aus 
Smyrna anruft.“ (Es folgt ein Zitat von Q.S. 12.306-313.) Laskaris’ Vorwort ist in voller Lange 
abgedruckt bei Kóchly (1850) CXI (Zitat danach). 

82 Tychsen (1807) xxv: „Hoc igitur saltem ex isto loco licet colligere, Smyrnam fuisse patriam 
nostri." 

83 Der Erstdruck der Aldina (1505) wurde unter dem Titel Quinti Calabri derelictorum ab Homero 
libri XIV publiziert. Bereits Rhodomann jedoch hat in der praefatio seiner Ausgabe von 1604 
klar erkannt, dass Calabria nur der (zufallige) Fundort, nicht jedoch die Heimat des Dichters 
sein konnte; gleichwohl hat er (móglicherweise auf Wunsch oder Druck des Verlegers?) seine 
Edition unter dem Titel J4iàc Koívrov Zuvpvatov; seu Quinti Calabri Paraleipomena ver- 
öffentlicht. Die Bezeichnung Quintus Calaber blieb sodann bis ins 19. Jh. durchaus geläufig. 
Vgl. Vian (1963) УШ; James / Lee (2000) 3; James (2004) XXI. 
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(1) Smyrna gehörte in der Antike zu den nicht wenigen Städten, die für sich 
die Ehre, Homers Heimatstadt zu sein, in Anspruch nahmen. Verschiedene litera- 
rische Quellen legen beredtes Zeugnis dafür ab, dass Smyrna in diesem ‚Kampf 
der Städte‘®* eine prädominante Stellung einnahm, so etwa die kaiserzeitlichen 
Homer-Biographien oder eine Reihe von Epigrammen.85 Berühmt ist ein dem 
Antipatros zugeschriebener Zweizeiler, welcher unter sieben Städten, die sich um 
Homers Geburt zanken, auch Smyrna nennt; in einem anderen Epigramm der 
Anthologia Palatina ist von Smyrna als ,,Stadt Homers“ mit aller Selbstverstand- 
lichkeit die Rede.°° Im Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi sodann wird Smyrna von 
allen potentiellen Heimatstädten Homers an erster Stelle genannt,87 und im spät- 
antiken christlichen Epos Johannis des Flavius Cresconius Corippus (5. Jh. 
n. Chr.) wird Homer als Smyrnaeus vates bezeichnet.°® Auch im engeren Kontext 
der Zweiten Sophistik — z.B. bei Autoren wie Aelius Aristides oder Dio Chryso- 
stomos — lesen wir immer wieder von Homer als Xuvpvoiog nomtng.°” Des 
Weiteren wusste man von einem ‘Ounpeiov mit einer Homer-Statue und einem 
Tempel in Smyrna in der Nähe des Flusses Meles zu berichten.?? Kurzum: 
Smyrna war nicht einfach einer von den vielen Orten, welche als Heimat Homers 
galten oder gelten wollten, sondern der Stadt wurde, aller Konkurrenz zum Trotz, 
dieser Rang grundsätzlich unwidersprochen zuerkannt?! — eine Auffassung, die 


84 Zur antiken Frage nach ,Homers Heimat‘ und zum daraus resultierenden ‚Streit der Städte‘ vgl. 
Wilamowitz (1916) 367-373; Skiadas (1965) 18-32; Latacz (2003) 33-34. 

85 Vgl. Ps.-Hdt. Vit.Hom. 19-21; Ps.-Plu. Vit.Hom. 17-20; AP 9.672; 11.442; 16.295; 16.296 
(Antip.Sid.); 16.297; 16.298; 16.320. 

86 AP 16.297: £n1à gpiduaivovor nóAei Sià PiCav ‘Ounpov: / Koum, Хроруо, Xios, KoAogóv, 
IIóAoc, "Apyoc, Avar. „Sieben Städte liegen im Streit wegen der Geburt Homers: Kyme, 
Smyrna, Chios, Kolophon, Pylos, Argos und Athen.“ — AP 9.672 èv ботеї (...) ‘Ounpov. 

87 Certamen 2: "Ounpov dè n&ooi 0с ғілеїу ол node koi oi Émoixot Out лор’ gavtoîg 
yeyevfiodar Aéyovow. Kol MP@tot ye Tpvpvoior MeAntog дуто 100 тор ' отой TOTAMOD кої 
Кртүўтїбос vougne xexAfiodai qaot npótepov Меўдотүёуп, 1 dotepov цёуто1 mprodévra 

“Ounpov ретоуоцос уол Sià thy nap’ о0тоїс ёлі TOV TOLODT@V суут npoonyoptov. 
»Sozusagen alle Städte und deren Einwohner behaupten, dass Homer bei ihnen geboren sei. Und 
in erster Linie sagen die Smyrnäer, dass er früher ‚der Meles-Geborene‘ hiess, weil er vom Fluss 
Meles, der sich bei ihnen «befindet, und von der Nymphe Kretheis abstammte; später dagegen 
sei er wegen seiner Erblindung in ‚Homer‘ umgetauft worden aufgrund der bei ihnen dafür 
gebräuchlichen Bezeichnung.“ 

88 Coripp. praef. 11-12: Smyrnaeus vates fortem descripsit Achillem, / Aeneam doctus carmine 
Vergilius. ,,Der Sanger aus Smyrna beschrieb den tapferen Achilles, und den Aeneas in seinem 
Gedicht der gelehrte Vergil." 

89 Vgl. z.B. Aristid. Or. 17.8; 17.15; 21.8; 23.21; 33.29; D.Chr. 7.119; Paus. 7.5.12. 

90 Vgl. Str. 14.1.37. — In der Tat ist in der Antike häufig bezeugt, dass Homer am Fluss Meles, 
welcher in der Nähe von Smyrna fliesst, geboren sei und deshalb die Bezeichnung MeAnot- 
yévng trug; vgl. z.B. Certamen 2 (vgl. Anm. 87) oder AP 2.408 (Christod.). 

9] Vgl Skiadas (1965) 25 Anm. 3: „Immerhin wagte fast niemand die Geburt in Smyrna zu 
bezweifeln [...], und alle Städte versuchten, sich mit Smyrna irgendwie zu verbinden.“ 
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auch die positivistische Quellenforschung des 19. Jahrhunderts noch weitgehend 
vertrat und etwa Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff „an der Existenz eines 
Dichters “Ouapoç oder "Ounpoc von Smyrna“ nicht zweifeln liess.” Vor diesem 
Hintergrund besehen, ist eine unkonkrete, poetologische Lesart von Quintus’ 
Xuópvng Ev Sanédo101 eigentlich ebenso simpel wie unumgänglich: Unser 
Dichter — bzw., genauer, das epische ‚Ich‘, der implizite Autor — stellt sich mit- 
hilfe dieser Lokalisierung als ‚zweiter Homer‘ vor, so wie er sich im Zusammen- 
hang mit der Musenweihe schon als ‚zweiter Hesiod‘ bzw. als ‚zweiter Kalli- 
machos‘ geriert hat. 

(2) Danebst ist es m.E. auch vorstellbar, dass Quintus mit der Erwähnung 
Smyrnas sich nicht nur in die literarische Tradition von Homers Geburtsstadt, 
sondern zugleich auch ins Umfeld der Zweiten Sophistik einschreibt, da Smyrna 
ein bedeutendes kulturelles Zentrum, ein melting pot, sozusagen die ‚Hauptstadt‘ 
jener intellektuellen Strömung im zweiten und dritten Jh. n. Chr. war.?? Auf einer 
metapoetischen Ebene wäre dann Quintus’ Dichterweihe Zuopvng ev Sanédo101 
als eine Verortung unseres Dichters nicht bloss in der homerisch-epischen Tradi- 
tion, sondern auch im zeitgenössischen Kontext der Zweiten Sophistik aufzu- 
fassen. 

Während eine Verbindung des Quintus zu Smyrna unter dem Aspekt der 
Zweiten Sophistik m.W. bis anhin noch nicht erwogen wurde, hat man die poeto- 
logische Implikation des Städtenamens als Geburtsort Homers längst bemerkt und 
meist auch grundsätzlich gutgeheissen. Trotzdem wird in der Regel an der auto- 
biographischen Aussagekraft des Passus festgehalten, wofür zwei Argumente ins 
Feld geführt werden: erstens die Detailliertheit und Genauigkeit der ganzen 
Beschreibung in Q.S. 12.310-313, was gleichwohl eine konkrete Lokalisierung 
wahrscheinlich mache Hi und zweitens die Tatsache, dass Quintus an anderen 


92 Wilamowitz (1916) 372. — Desgleichen auch in neuerer Zeit noch Gauer (1996), welcher gar 
glaubt, in ,Homers‘ Beschreibungen Trojas das antike Smyrna und somit die Heimat des 
Dichters wiedererkennen zu können. 

93 Vel. z.B. Philostr. VS 613: éxi thv Zubpvav ётрблето д0оосау uAALOTA bn ndAE@v toc TOV 
oopıorav Movoaıc. „Er (= Herakleides) begab sich nach Smyrna, das am meisten von «allem 
Städten den Musen der Sophisten opferte.“ — Vgl. ferner (exempli gratia) Philostr. VS 516; 518; 
531; 582. 

94 Vgl. beispielsweise James (2004) хуш: „Quintus’ location at Smyrna does not have the 
appearance of a purely literary element, even though Smyrna was famous for its claim to be the 
birthplace of Homer. The insistent particularity of the topographic details would seem to lack 
point other than as a factual record. They cannot be verified, but they are at least compatible 
with the territory of Smyrna between the river Hermos and Mount Sipylos.“ — Vgl. auch Vian 
(1963) IX-XIII und James / Lee (2000) 4. 
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Stellen der Posthomerica mehrfach gute Kenntnisse kleinasiatischer Landschaften 
beweise, was auf eine entsprechende Herkunft schliessen lasse.?? 

Das zweitgenannte Argument lässt sich m.E. leicht entkráften: Ausführliche 
topographische Beschreibungen u.dgl. müssen nicht zwingend das Resultat von 
Autopsie und schon gar nicht von Ortsansässigkeit oder Abstammung bedeuten, 
da entsprechende Informationen entweder auf eigenen Reisen oder aber auch nur 
aus den in der Antike reichhaltig vorhandenen schriftlichen Reisebeschreibungen 
anderer” erworben bzw. bezogen werden konnten.?’ Man denke nur daran, wie 
lange sich die positivistische Quellenkritik unnótig den Kopf zerbrochen hat über 
den empfundenen Widerspruch zwischen Homers angeblicher Blindheit einerseits 
und der Fülle und Anschaulichkeit seiner Beschreibungen andererseits.?* 

Das erstgenannte pro-biographistische Argument — die Detailgetreue der 
Ortsbeschreibung — bedarf dagegen einer eingehenderen Prüfung. Ich móchte 
deshalb im Folgenden zu zeigen versuchen, dass sich auch der Rest des Pro- 
ómiums, d.h. namentlich die topographische Beschreibung in Q.S. 12.310-313, in 
(fast) allen Einzelheiten auf einer poetologischen Ebene lesen und somit in das 
bisher Gesagte einreihen lässt und dass sich die ‚genaue Beschreibung‘ der 
Topographie bei näherem Besehen als etwas ganz Anderes entpuppt. 


4.2. Artemis und die drei genera dicendi 


Die poetologische Implikation der Junktur zepixAuta uda veuovi als alex- 
andrinische Fussnote wurde bereits erläutert (s.o. Kap. 3.3.). Da, wie ausgeführt, 
das Adjektiv neptkAvté im Kontext der zugrunde liegenden kanonischen Subtex- 
te eine poetologische Lesart nachgerade aufzwingt, wird man sich unweigerlich 


95 Zu denken wäre beispielsweise an Q.S. 1.291-306 — eine Digression, die eine anschauliche 
Beschreibung des Sipylos-Gebirges bietet. Vgl. James (2004) хуш: „A further consideration is 
that the authenticity of Quintus' Smyrnaean background receives general support from the quite 
numerous passages in his epic that show detailed knowledge of western Asia Minor.“ 

96 Мап denke etwa an die zahlreichen Digressionen in Herodots Historien oder an die лєрїтүүтїсє1с 
des Herakleides oder des Pausanias. Vgl. auch Walde (2001). 

97 In diesem Sinne schon Vian (19592) 143: „Ce ne sont pourtant pas des impressions personnelles 
que livrent les Posthomerica, mais plutöt des souvenirs de lecture [...]“ — Ein hübsches Beispiel 
aus der Zeit der Zweiten Sophistik mag dies illustrieren: Philostrat berichtet in seinen Sophisten- 
viten über Aelian, dieser habe sein Lebtag Italien nie verlassen und nie seinen Fuss auf ein 
Schiff gesetzt (Philostr. VS 625). Aelian seinerseits jedoch bietet in seiner Varia historia eine 
akkurate Beschreibung des thessalischen Tempe-Tals (Ael. VH 3.1), welches er, sofern wir 
Philostrats Bericht Glauben schenken wollen, nie mit eigenen Augen gesehen hat. 

98 Vgl. beispielsweise Wilamowitz (1916) 421: „Sieht man [...], dass er seine Gedichte auf- 
schreibt, eine schöne Pinie besingt, den Eindruck einer erleuchteten Halle schildert, so drängt 
sich der Schluss auf, dass dieses ganze Leben von einem armen Rhapsoden erzahlt worden ist, 
aber von keinem blinden [...]* 
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fragen müssen, wie es um den Rest des Proömiums (Q.S. 12.311-313) steht. Dass 
der Städtename Smyrna als potentielle Geburtsstadt Homers und möglicherweise 
auch als kulturelles Zentrum der Zweiten Sophistik (auch) in diese Kategorie 
eingeordnet werden kann (oder muss), haben wir gesehen. Einen Anhaltspunkt fiir 
eine autonome, unkonkrete Deutung des Flussnamens Hermos scheint es mir 
dahingegen nicht zu geben; hier muss wohl der Hinweis gentigen, dass dieser 
Fluss, den Quintus gesamthaft zweimal erwahnt,?? der Hauptfluss der Gegend um 
Smyrna ist und also von der Interpretation des Städtenamens mitbetroffen 1.190 
Eine gróssere Schwierigkeit dürfte die Frage nach der Bedeutung von Artemis in 
einem Zusammenhang wie diesem sein. Abgesehen vielleicht von ihrer geschwis- 
terlichen Beziehung zu Apollon, hat diese Góttin wahrhaftig wenig mit der 
Musenkunst zu schaffen. Warum aber heisst es dann, das epische ,Ich° habe 
'Артёшбос лері vmóv die Musenweihe empfangen?!?! An diesem Punkt stösst 
die postulierte poetologische Deutung von Quintus' Musenanruf wohl an eine 
Grenze. Gleichwohl wird ihre grundsätzliche Plausibilitàt deswegen nicht beein- 
tráchtigt: Bedenkt man nämlich, dass Artemis in Kleinasien eine überaus wichtige 
und prásente Gottheit darstellte,!° so muss man eingestehen, dass eine Angabe 
wie ’Apt£uıdog лері vnóv alles andere als exakt, sondern vielmehr völlig vage 
ist.!9 Dem vermögen auch die restlichen ‚genauen Beschreibungen‘ kaum abzu- 
helfen, da der Ausgangspunkt für eine exakte Lokalisierung, eben der genannte 
Artemistempel, gar nicht lokalisierbar ist. Dieser ergibt vielmehr zusammen mit 
dem Fluss Hermos ein in sich stimmiges Gesamtbild, welches zu Smyrna und 
dessen Umgebung passt und somit den Musenanruf auch auf einer konkreten 
Ebene kohárent lesbar macht. Indes bringt es die Tatsache, dass ein Artemis- 
tempel ,,in Smyrnas Landen“ sich vielerorts befinden kónnte und somit ,utopisch* 
im eigentlichen Wortsinn ist, mit sich, dass eine konkrete Lokalisierung der 
ganzen Szenerie gar nicht móglich ist. Dies jedoch darf wiederum als Hinweis 
darauf verstanden werden, dass man als Leser nicht bei einer konkreten Lesart 
bleiben soll, sondern dass man die poetologische Interpretationsebene einbezie- 
hen muss - ja, man kónnte móglicherweise so weit gehen, die Vagheit der Topo- 


99 Hier sowie in Q.S. 1.296. 

100 Der Fluss Hermos wird schon in der frühesten Dichtung (Л. 20.392; Hes. Th. 343) und später 
verschiedentlich in geographischen Schriften oder Exkursen erwähnt; vgl. Kaletsch (1998). 

101 Nicht zuletzt diese Unklarheit dürfte mitunter mit ein Grund sein, weshalb man in der Regel 
geneigt ist, trotz der bemerkten poetologischen Implikation des Stádtenamens Smyrna gleich- 
wohl die ganze topographische Beschreibung als autobiographischen Passus zu lesen. 

102 Zu den verschiedenen Artemiskulten im kleinasiatischen Raum vgl. Schreiber (1884-1890) 588- 
594; Burkert (1977) 233. Zu Artemis im Allgemeinen vgl. Graf (1997); ferner Petrovic (2007). 

103 Es handelt sich also keineswegs, wie Koster (1970) 156 es formuliert, um eine ,,tibergenaue[n] 
Lokalangabe“, mit welcher ,,die Glaubwürdigkeit der inspirierten Dichtung abgesichert werden 
musste“. Auch die Erwähnung des Flusses Hermos, des Hauptflusses von Smyrna (vgl. Anm. 
100), trágt zur Genauigkeit nichts bei. 
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graphie auf einer Metaebene als Sinnbild für die nebulöse, schemenhafte Gestalt 
des Dichters Quintus zu lesen, welcher dadurch als ,zweiter Homer‘ umso authen- 
tischer wirkt, da Homer seinerseits ja auch eine äusserst schattenhafte Erschei- 
nung darstellt. So oder so besteht m.E. der Irrtum bisheriger Interpreten darin, im 
Zusammenhang mit den vorliegenden topographischen Beschreibungen Vagheit 
fiir Genauigkeit gehalten und daraus auf die Notwendigkeit einer biographischen 
Interpretation geschlossen zu haben.!94 

Nun könnte jedoch m.E. der Ausdruck gow noAvyavdéoc Innov in Vers 307 
einen móglichen Anhaltspunkt liefern, die Góttin Artemis trotz allem in eine 
poetologische Gesamtdeutung einzubinden: Das Adjektiv noAvyavöng „viel- 
fassend“ scheint ein alexandrinischer Neologismus zu sein (Erstbeleg bei Theoc. 
Id. 13.46) und ist vor Quintus nur vereinzelt fassbar.!°5 Dieser sodann ist der 
erste, der es insgesamt achtmal und somit in noch nie dagewesener Dichte ver- 
wendet.!°° Triphiodor, dessen zeitliches Verhältnis zu Quintus nach wie vor 
strittig 15,197 gebraucht das Wort zweimal, und zwar auffälligerweise einmal 
ebenfalls in Kollokation mit їллос̧ und ein andermal in Verbund mit ciufàog 
(„Bienenstock“), dort allerdings in einem Vergleich, welcher sich auch auf das 
hölzerne Pferd bezieht.!°8 Später ist das Wort nebst einigen prosaischen Belegen 
vor allem bei Nonnos wieder anzutreffen (gesamthaft 14 Belege).!° Unser Dich- 
ter verwendet das Adjektiv in verschiedenen Kontexten bzw. Kollokationen, d.h. 
in Verbindung mit unterschiedlichen Substantiven, und bindet es — im Gegensatz 


104 Zwar ist ein Artemistempel in Smyrna archäologisch nicht nachzuweisen, doch wird die Göttin 
inschriftlich mehrfach erwähnt (Hinweis von Prof. Dr. Walter Burkert). Dies kann meine These 
von der ‚Utopie‘ des Ortes nur stützen: Ein Artemistempel „in Smyrnas Landen“ kann nirgends 
und überall sein. 

105 Dichterische Belege, die mit Sicherheit vor Q.S. anzusetzen sind: Theoc. /d. 13.46; Nic. Ther. 
951; Opp. H. 5.331. 

106 Belege bei Q.S.: 1.527; 2.136; 3.731; 4.475; 9.390; 12.264; 12.307; 13.138. — Freilich ist zu 
bedenken, dass eine Dichte von acht Belegen für Quintus, der gewisse Wörter mit nachgerade 
penetranter Exzessivität verwendet, alles andere als viel ist; gleichwohl ist der sprunghafte 
Anstieg beachtenswert. 

107 Triphiodor wird tendenziell als der jüngere angesehen; vgl. dazu Dubielzig (1996) 11, mit einer 
vollständigen Liste der diesbezüglichen Forschungsliteratur. Vgl. auch James / Lee (2000) 5: 
„Stylistic links between Triphiodorus and Nonnus make it probable, though not certain, that О. 
antedates them both.“ 

108 Triph. 412 (Kassandra warnt vergeblich vor dem unheilbringenden Danaergeschenk): pnyvo- 
oto neAékeoci ёёрос noAvyavögog їллох / Tj лорі karoto. „Mit Axten soll das vielfassende 
Pferd zerschlagen oder mit Feuer verbrannt werden!“ — Triph. 533-541: Die griechischen Hel- 
den steigen nachts aus dem Pferd und stürzen sich mordend auf die schlafenden Trojaner; dabei 
werden sie mit Bienen verglichen, welche „im vielfassenden Bienenstock“ (535 noAvxavögog 
évdo1 otußAov) ihre Waben bauen und daraufhin ausschwärmen und vorüberziehende Wande- 
rer stechen — der Bienenstock dient also als Metapher für das hólzerne Ross. 

109 Belege bei Nonnos: D. 2.441; 11.162; 15.19; 16.257; 18.284; 26.305; 34.252; 41.69; Par. Eu. 
Io. 6.51; 10.24; 12.8; 14.8; 18.77; 21.34. 
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zu anderen Wörtern — nicht in eine neu kreierte, homerisierende Formel ein.!!° 


Letztere Beobachtung ist insofern von Belang, als da sie eine gezielte Deutung 
des Ausdrucks éco mxoAvyavó£og innov ausgehend von der Semantik von 
noAvyavdrc rechtfertigt, da keinerlei formelhafte und somit auch keine stehende, 
semantisch abgeschwächte Verwendung des Adjektivs im Sinne eines epitheton 
ornans vorliegt. In Bezug auf das hólzerne Ross gebraucht Quintus das Wort 
zweimal (hier sowie in 12.264 noAvyavdéoc £vóoOev Innov). Nun ist die Vor- 
stellung vom trojanischen Pferd als ,Mutter des Unheils* eine in der Antike weit 
verbreitete Metapher.!!! Quintus evoziert mithilfe des Adjektivs noAvyavdnc 
ebendiese metaphorische Bedeutung und verstárkt selbigen Eindruck noch 
dadurch, dass er das Wort an zwei anderen, früheren Stellen mit dem Substantiv 
vnóóc verbunden hat.!!? Dieses bedeutet zwar daselbst „Unterleib, Bauch, 
Magen“, doch dürfte die im Griechischen häufige Bedeutung ,Mutterleib*!? 
gleichwohl mitschwingen. Das Adjektiv noAvxavöng ist somit in dem Moment, 
als es in Vers 307 in der Junktur éco noAvuyavó£oc Innov erscheint, semantisch 
bereits so stark aufgeladen, dass sich der Gedanke an die Metapher vom ,unheil- 
schwangeren Pferd‘ wie von selbst ergibt.!!^ Vor diesem Hintergrund aber kónnte 
sich m.E. auch die Erwáhnung der Góttin Artemis in Vers 312 erhellen: Eine ihrer 
Funktionen ist die der Geburtsgóttin bzw. -helferin; zuweilen wird sie in der 
Antike auch mit Hekate oder Eileithyia assoziiert oder gar identifiziert.!!5 Der 
zeitgenóssische Leser dürfte an jener Stelle, an welcher er die Geburtsmetapher 
vom ,unheilschwangeren Pferd' assoziierte, in Artemis móglicherweise die 


110 Quintus pflegt ófters Formeln in homerisierendem Stil selber zu kreieren. Ein Beispiel: An 
gesamthaft fünf Stellen verwendet er die vor ihm nicht belegte und also wohl von ihm selber er- 
fundene Formel öfjpıv ёлї (Ava) стоубеосоу. Das Substantiv ófjpic und das Adjektiv otovéeic 
sind beides homerische Wórter, die jedoch kombiniert bei Homer noch nicht vorkommen und 
die Quintus auch einzeln exzessiv verwendet. 

111 Vgl. Eur. 7r. 11; Lyc. 342; Enn. scen. 76; Verg. Aen. 2.20; 2.52; 2.238; AP 9.156 (Antiphil.); 
Triph. 389-390. — Vgl. auch den deutschen Ausdruck „unheilschwanger“. 

112 Q.S. 1.526-527 бхр’ (...) &unAnomvron Env roAvyavbéa vnõúv; 13.138 vndSda rAinodpevor 
noAvxavö£o. In beiden Fällen handelt es sich um Tiervergleiche. Sprachliche Vorlage ist wohl 
Opp. H. 5.331, wo selbige Kollokation mit Bezug auf einen Wal erstmals vorkommt. 

113 Zu dieser Bedeutung vgl. LSJ s.v. 4. — Den gemeinsamen Nenner zwischen ,Magen' und 
,Mutterleib* stellt nicht nur die Ansiedlung im körperlichen Bereich ‚um die Gürtellinie‘ dar, 
sondern auch die Grösse des ‚Hohlraums‘. In den beiden in Anm. 112 genannten Tierverglei- 
chen geht es denn auch um wilde Tiere, welche ihren unersättlichen Appetit zu stillen suchen 
und ihren „vielfassenden Magen füllen“. Das Adjektiv noAvxavöng wird somit genau diesem 
tertium comparationis gerecht. 

114 Die Aussage von Gärtner (2005) 174, dass „Quintus auf die Metapher des Krieger- bzw. Unheil- 
‚schwangeren‘ Pferdes anders als Vergil und Triphiodor“ verzichte, müsste demnach modifiziert 
werden. Meines Erachtens lässt sich vielmehr die entsprechende Topik als Argument ins Feld 
führen, dass ein zeitgenössischer Leser ebenjene Assoziation in die Junktur gow noAvxavö£og 
rou hineingelesen haben wird. 

115 Vgl. dazu Schreiber (1884-1890) 571-573; Burkert (1977) 236; Petrovic (2007) 249-256. 
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Geburtsgóttin gesehen haben.!!6 Da aber, wie wir gesehen haben, dem Leser eine 
poetologische Lesart des Musenanrufs mehrfach nahegelegt wird, schiene es doch 
wohl nicht abwegig, den Gedanken an die Geburtsgöttin und -helferin Artemis 
mit einer poetologischen Deutung zu verbinden: Artemis stiinde, auf dieser Ebene 
gelesen, für den göttlichen Beistand bei der Kreation eines neuen Epos, eines 
neuen epischen Stils. Somit liesse sich — gestützt auf die durch das Adjektiv 
noAvyavöng implizierte Metapher — auch das Syntagma ’Aptéuidog тєрї vnov in 
eine poetologische Lesart des ganzen Musenanrufs einpassen.!!7 

Sodann bleibt nun noch der letzte Vers (Q.S. 12.313) zu klären. Hiefür hat 
Hopkinson eine nach meinem Dafürhalten plausible Deutung geliefert: Mit den 
topographischen Angaben ovpet (...) хдоцолф und dyé i werde metaphorisch 
auf die beiden genera dicendi am àusseren Rand der drei Stile, d.h. auf das genus 
humile einerseits und auf das genus grande andererseits, Bezug genommen.!!8 
Nebst den von Hopkinson angeführten, eher allgemein gehaltenen Begründungen 
vornehmlich sprachlich-stilistischer Natur!!? lassen sich m.E. weitere Argumente 
dafür anbringen: Erstens scheinen die Ausdrücke an und für sich unzweideutig 
auf die Stilarten!?° hinzuweisen: Der Begriff des Uyoc als Metapher für das genus 
grande ist in der Antike verbreitet.'?! Das Adjektiv ydauaA6g ist zwar als dies- 
bezüglicher Gegenbegriff nicht nachgewiesen, lässt sich jedoch als antagonisti- 
sche Prägung zu vwnAög problemlos verstehen,!?* zumal mit dem üblichen 
Terminus der ioxvörng (wörtlich „Dürre, Trockenheit“) für das genus humile ja 
bereits eine metaphorische Ausdrucksweise geläufig war.!?3 Zweitens dünkt mich 
nicht unwesentlich, dass Quintus mit den Adverbien Ainv und xoAAQ einen 


116 Die Juxtaposition zum Syntagma ’EAevdept@ Evi кўлф mag diese Assoziation zusätzlich 
erleichtert haben, denn in antiker Volksetymologie wurde Eileithyia zuweilen mit &Aebdepog in 
Verbindung gebracht; vgl. dazu Paschalis (2005b) 111-112. 

117 Dies alles muss freilich Spekulation bleiben. Problematisch ist die Assoziation der Artemis mit 
der Geburtsgóttin, da dies nur eine von vielen ihrer Funktionen und auch keineswegs ihre wich- 
tigste ist. Hinzu kommt, dass Artemis in den homerischen Epen, an welche sich Quintus ja 
anlehnt, als Geburtsgóttin noch nicht vorkommt; vgl. Schreiber (1884-1890) 571. 

118 Hopkinson (1994a) 106: ,,The significance of lines 311-12 is lost; but the description of the 
mountain as neither too high nor too low is clearly programmatic, implying that the poem is 
written in a middle style that avoids extremes (xdauoAög = humilis, Gét = sublimis). 

119 Hopkinson (1994a) 106-107: ,,Neither sublime nor pedestrian, Quintus bases his style on that of 
Homer while avoiding controversial words and metrical irregularities. He adopts and adapts 
Homeric epithets and formulas to produce modest innovation within traditional parameters. [...] 
He parades some, but non excessive, learning; and his gods, though similar in many ways to 
those of Homer, act with greater decorum. In these as in other respects his motto is undèv 
yav.“ 

120 Zu den Stilarten und ihrer Terminologie vgl. Lausberg (1990); Calboli (1998). 

121 Vgl. Lausberg (11990) 522. — Zum Adjektiv dynAög in rhetorisch-terminologischer Verwen- 
dung vgl. LSJ s.v. 4. — Man denke auch an den Traktat тєрї Vyovg des Pseudo-Longin. 

122 Der Gedanke einer Lehnübersetzung des lateinischen humilis scheint mir verlockend. 

123 Vgl. Lausberg (71990) 519; LSJ s.v. ioxvög 5 bzw. ioyvótng 2. 
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massvollen, undogmatischen Standpunkt anzeigt — offenbar sieht er die drei 
Stilarten nicht als abgeschlossene Bereiche an, sondern als Eckpunkte einer 
ganzen Skala von möglichen Ausdrucksweisen, auf welcher er sich eben weder 
am untersten noch am obersten Ende bewegen will.'”* Drittens dürfte das von 
James vorgebrachte Gegenargument, die Gattung Epos gehöre traditionell dem 
genus grande an und eine poetologische Lesart von Q.S. 12.313 sei deshalb 
abzulehnen, 77 eigentlich genau das Gegenteil beweisen: Gerade weil Quintus 
offenbar von der gängigen Zuordnung des Epos zur Stilhöhe des genus grande 
abweichen will, muss er die Angelegenheit thematisieren. Dies wiederum würde 
gut zu der oben postulierten Geburtsmetapher in ’Apteuıdog лері vnóv passen: 
Artemis unterstützt in ihrer Funktion als Geburtshelferin Quintus bei der Kreation 
einer neuen Art von Epos. Man sollte also nicht eine metaphorisch-poetologische 
Interpretation der Stelle ablehnen, weil eine solche mit den gängigen Vorstellun- 
gen der antiken Rhetorik (angeblich) nicht kompatibel ist, sondern man sollte sich 
vielmehr fragen, was für mögliche Konsequenzen sich aus einer solchen In- 
kompatibilität ergeben. Es liesse sich beispielsweise ins Feld führen, dass die 
homerischen Epen in der Antike die Schullektüre schlechthin und somit jedem, 
der einigermassen gebildet war, bekannt waren.!? Homer zu kennen, war — trotz 
allem Respekt, den man ihm als Begründer der griechischen Dichtkunst selbst- 
verständlich entgegenbrachte — kein Zeichen von überragender Bildung, sondern 
von Allgemeinwissen. Entsprechend wurde das Abfassen eines homerisierenden 
Epos zwar einerseits wohl als sehr ehrgeiziges Unterfangen angesehen, anderer- 
seits aber muss sich Quintus bewusst gewesen sein, dass er mit seinen Posthome- 
rica nicht in die allerhöchsten Gefilde der Dichtkunst und der aemulatio vor- 
drang. Beidem trägt er mit seiner Aussage in Vers 313 Rechnung: Nicht nur 
positioniert er sein Werk an einem passenden Platz im zeitgenössischen Literatur- 
und Bildungsbetrieb, sondern er variiert auch einen weiteren rhetorisch- 
literarischen locus classicus, den Bescheidenheitstopos, welcher hauptsächlich in 
der spátantiken (christlichen und heidnischen) Literatur verbreitet war. 7! Mit der 


124 Man war sich in der antiken Rhetoriktheorie durchaus bewusst, dass die drei Stilarten keine 
hermetisch abgeriegelten Bereiche darstellen; vgl. Quint. Inst. 12.10.67: ac sic prope innumera- 
biles species reperiuntur, quae utique aliquo momento inter se differant. „Und so lassen sich 
beinahe unzählige «Stil-»Gattungen finden, welche sich, zumindest in einem gewissen Punkt, 
voneinander unterscheiden.“ Vgl. auch Lausberg (11990) 524: „Die drei genera stellen nur eine 
Auswahl aus den Möglichkeiten der tatsächlich notwendigen Redeweisen dar [...] In der Praxis 
löst sich das Dreiersystem in eine grosse Zahl von Varianten auf [...]“ 

125 James (2004) хуш: „[T]he point of such a claim with reference to his epic is not at all obvious. 
Heroic poetry that seeks to be morally edifying belongs to the upper end of the poetic spec- 
trum.“ 

126 Vgl. Morgan (1998) 105-111. 

127 Vgl. Hagenbichler (1992). — Ein epischer Bescheidenheitstopos findet sich beispielsweise in der 
Vorrede zum christlichen Epos Johannis des Corippus (5. Jh. n. Chr.), Coripp. praef. 15-16: 
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Aussage ovpei ovte Atnv хдоролф ovt’ dy odi noAA® wird somit nicht zuletzt 
der etwas gar hochgegriffene Anspruch, einen zweitsophistischen Homer-Hesiod- 
Kallimachos in Personalunion zu verkörpern, ein Stück weit wieder auf ein 
vertretbares Niveau gedrosselt. Doch indem sich Quintus dergestalt zuriicknimmt, 
bekraftigt er seinen Anspruch, ein Homerus novus zu sein, implizit gleich noch 
einmal, da er eben entgegen der gängigen Stiltheorie ein Epos (ungefähr) im 
mittleren Stil zu schreiben beliebt. Es liegt hier also ein ähnlicher Effekt vor, wie 
wir ihn schon im Zusammenhang mit den Eingangsversen Q.S. 1.1-17 festgestellt 
haben, nämlich, dass es Quintus gelingt, in einer einzigen Aussage zwei eigent- 
lich gegenteilige Inhalte bzw. Implikationen miteinander zu kombinieren. 128 

In einem gleichen Kontext ist denn wohl auch das allerletzte ,Puzzleteil‘, die 
topographische Angabe ’EAevdepio evi кўло in Q.S. 12.312, zu verstehen: 
Wenn wir den ganzen Rest der Verse 310-313 poetologisch lesen und in Vers 313 
die Aussage des Dichters vernehmen, sein Epos entgegen gängiger Stildefiniti- 
onen nicht im genus grande, sondern ‚nur‘ im genus mixtum anzusiedeln, so 
werden wir den „Garten der Freiheit“ unschwer als ‚künstlerische / dichterische 
Freiheit‘ auffassen können.'?? 


5. Zusammenfassung, Konsequenzen, Ausblick 


Alles in allem lassen sowohl Quintus’ Verzicht auf ein Initialproömium zu 
Beginn seines Epos als auch sein Binnenproömium vor dem Katalog der Helden, 
die das hölzerne Pferd besteigen, ein gezieltes künstlerisches Wollen erkennen, 
welches, allgemein gesprochen, in einer kreativen Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
episch-homerischen Vorbild im Sinne einer imitatio cum variatione bzw. einer 


Aeneam superat melior virtute Iohannes, / sed non Vergilio carmina digna cano. „Den Aeneas 
übertrifft zwar der an Tugend bessere Johannes, aber ich singe kein dem Vergil würdiges Ge- 
dicht.“ 

128 Als Letztes sei noch auf eine Wortoberflächenparallele verwiesen: Mit Q.S. 12.313 vgl. Arat. 
991-992: єїбїос к” cime кої öte nÀot£og rapà nóvtov / фоїутүтол yaua vepeAn und” 
уо корп. „Gutes Wetter wird dir wohl auch beschieden sein, wenn vom flachen Meer her 
eine tiefliegende Wolke erscheint und sich nicht in der Hohe befindet.“ Wegen der Verschie- 
denheit von Inhalt und Kontext lässt sich eine sprachliche Abhängigkeit des Quintus von Arat 
jedoch nicht beweisen. 

129 Es wurde allerdings zu Recht eingewandt, dass &Xeddepog und éAevdepia im Griechischen 
sonst nicht in dieser Bedeutung vorkommen. Herr Prof. Dr. Walter Burkert verweist auf den 
Topos des Gartens als Ort der Erleuchtung; möglicherweise ist also der „Garten der Freiheit“ 
stärker im Zusammenhang mit Quintus’ Dichterweihe zu sehen. — Martin Wests Konjektur von 
"EAevOepto zu ’EAevdepiov (sc. «A169; vgl. den Apparat von Vian [1963] ad loc.) würde den 
Sinn der Stelle tiefgreifend verändern (,,im Garten des Zeus Eleutherios“ statt „im Garten der 
Freiheit“); zu fragen wäre dann jedoch, wie wir die Präsenz des Zeus in Quintus’ Musenanruf zu 
deuten haben. 
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aemulatio besteht. Die Botschaft, ein Epos in Anlehnung an das homerische 
Vorbild und in gleichzeitiger Absetzung davon bzw. in kritischer Auseinander- 
setzung damit schreiben zu wollen, wird mittels einer formalen Leerstelle — des 
Fehlens eines Initialproömiums — vermittelt, was keinesfalls als Ausdruck man- 
gelnder Originalität oder reinen Epigonentums missverstanden werden darf, und 
im Binnenproömium im 12. Buch erneut aufgegriffen. Daselbst geriert sich 
Quintus auf einer intertextuell-metapoetischen Ebene als Homerus novus, als 
Homer-Hesiod-Kallimachos in Personalunion, wobei er diesen hoch gegriffenen 
Anspruch im letzten Vers durch die Aussage, sein Epos nur im mittleren Stil- 
bereich ansiedeln zu wollen, ein Stück weit wieder zurücknimmt. Vor dem Hin- 
tergrund all dessen scheint es naheliegend, wenn nicht beinahe zwingend, die 
Aussage Zubpvng ev болёбо1с1 in Q.S. 12.310 nicht als einziges Detail aus 
einem ganzen zusammengehörigen Komplex autobiographisch, sondern ebenfalls 
primär topisch-poetologisch zu lesen: dies in erster Linie aufgrund einer verbrei- 
teten antiken Tradition, dergemäss Smyrna die Geburtsstadt Homers war, ferner 
jedoch auch im Kontext der Zweiten Sophistik, da Smyrna ein wichtiges Zentrum 
dieser Strömung war, wodurch sich Quintus auch in den weiteren Zusammenhang 
seines eigenen kulturellen und intellektuellen Umfelds einschreibt. Freilich muss 
man einräumen, dass sich die Richtigkeit einer autobiographischen Deutung nicht 
nur nicht abschliessend beweisen, sondern auch nicht eindeutig widerlegen lässt. 
Plausibel dürfte sie jedoch nicht sein, und es ist anzunehmen, dass — bei aller 
gebotenen Vorsicht hinsichtlich solcher Mutmassungen — Quintus eine konkret- 
autobiographische Lesart nicht (oder zumindest nicht primär) intendiert hat. 

Als Konsequenz aus alledem ergibt sich, dass Spekulationen etwa hinsichtlich 
der chronologischen Einordnung der Posthomerica, die sich auf die Lokalisierung 
unseres Dichters in Smyrna stützen, '?® oder etwa gar hinsichtlich Quintus’ Bio- 
graphie selber?! auf zu unsicheren Prämissen beruhen und somit methodisch 
nicht zulässig sind. So müssen wir uns fürderhin damit abfinden, dass wir über 
Person und Vita des Verfassers der Posthomerica, dessen Heimat man seit 
Tzetzes aufgrund einer biographistischen Lesart von Q.S. 12.310 in Smyrna 
ansetzen zu können glaubte, nichts Gesichertes wissen und nur den Namen 
Köivtog erst aus byzantinischer Überlieferung kennen. 


130 Vgl. etwa Cantilena (2001) 54-55, der glaubt, um ca. 250 n. Chr. einen terminus ante quem für 
die Abfassung der Posthomerica ansetzen zu können, da um diese Zeit eine Verlagerung der 
kulturellen Zentren aus dem Bereich Anatoliens nach Konstantinopel, Antiocheia und Alex- 
andreia stattfand und er annimmt, dass Quintus danach nicht mehr hätte erfolgreich in Smyrna 
literarisch wirken können. 

131 Vgl. etwa Appel (1994c) 12-13, oder auch die von Rhodomann (1604) in seiner praefatio 
erwogene Mutmassung, Quintus könnte ein ‚Schulleiter‘ in Smyrna gewesen sein und mit den 
uda (Q.S. 12.310) habe er metaphorisch seine discipuli gemeint. 
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Doch wollen wir nicht mit einer negativen Bilanz enden. Können wir aus den 
angestrengten Überlegungen und Analysen auch einen Nutzen für das Verständ- 
nis des Gesamtwerks ziehen? Einerseits ist hier freilich die hohe künstlerische 
Qualität der Posthomerica zu nennen, welche aus den subtilen intertextuellen 
Anspielungen und Verweisen des Binnenproömiums spricht und wodurch wir 
eingeladen, ja aufgefordert sind, das Gesamtepos als Kunstwerk eines in nachge- 
rade alexandrinischer Manier dichtenden poeta doctus zu lesen und zu geniessen. 
Andererseits jedoch stellt sich auch die Frage nach dem intendierten Publikum: 
Was für ein Rezipient mag sich von einer derart anspruchsvollen und anspie- 
lungsreichen Intertextualität angesprochen gefühlt und diese genossen, und wie 
dürfte demgegenüber ein weniger gebildeter Leser (oder Hörer) das Werk wahr- 
genommen und verstanden haben? Rezente Forschungen zum Publikum der 
zweitsophistischen Konzertrhetorik und der damit verbundenen Frage nach der 
soziokulturellen Bedeutung des daselbst zur Schau getragenen Bildungsguts 
haben gezeigt, dass wir die Zweite Sophistik als ein Phänomen kultureller Selbst- 
definition in einem doppelten — d.h. einem weiteren und einem engeren — Sinne 
zu verstehen haben.'?? Einerseits erfährt die griechische Sprach- und 
Kulturgemeinschaft als Ganzes — oi noAAot, то nAfidog — etwa während des 
öffentlichen Auftritts eines Sophisten ein Gefühl panhellenischer Identität, 
wodurch sie sich vom Rest der nichtgriechischen Welt absetzt und sich dieser 
überlegen fühlt.'3? Andererseits und gleichzeitig jedoch setzt sich innerhalb dieser 
Gesamtgemeinschaft eine quantitativ kleine intellektuelle Elite — die Gruppe der 
nero rdevuévor —, die sich als Trägerin, Vermittlerin und Bewahrerin ebendieser 
Identität versteht, auf einem höheren Niveau von der Masse ab, was hinwiederum 
in deren eigenem Kreis zu einer spezifisch elitären Identitàtsstiftung führt. Dieses 
Modell lässt sich nun, wie mir scheint, auf die mögliche zeitgenössische 
Rezeption der Posthomerica gewinnbringend übertragen: Jeder leidlich gebildete 
Grieche des 2. oder 3. Jhs. n. Chr. wird nicht bloss die Figuren und Ereignisse des 
Trojanischen Krieges gekannt haben, sondern er dürfte auch in der Lage gewesen 
sein, die homerische Hexametersprache als solche zu erkennen und dem Vortrag 
eines /lias-Gesanges zumindest in den groben Zügen zu folgen. Wir können uns 
also durchaus vorstellen, wie eine Rezitation auch der Posthomerica von einem 
breiten zeitgenössischen Publikum verstanden und genossen und somit als 
identitätsstiftend im erstgenannten weiteren Sinne empfunden worden sein mag. 
Ein solches Publikum wird die in den vorausgegangenen Kapiteln aufgezeigten 
intertextuellen Anspielungen und Verweise kaum bemerkt, doch etwa an der 


132 Vgl. dazu v.a. Schmitz (1997), bes. 160-196, und Korenjak (2000), bes. 41-65. 

133 Dies ist allerdings nicht zwingend in einem politischen, d.h. antirömischen, oder eskapistischen, 
d.h. der Politik und Alltagsrealität entsagenden Sinne zu verstehen; vgl. Schmitz (2000) 178 
(mit weiterführender Literatur). 
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mitreissenden Schilderung von Penthesileias Angriff gegen die Achaier und 
Achilleus sowie am archaischen Klang der homerisierenden Sprache nichtsdesto- 
weniger seine Freude gehabt und sich also in jenem Moment als zusammengehö- 
rige Einheit mit einem gemeinsamen kulturellen und sprachlichen Erbe gefühlt 
haben.?^ Die sachverständigen menardevpevor jedoch sind es, welche darüber 
hinaus die Feinheiten, Spezialitäten und Anspielungen in Quintus’ Sprache 
verstanden und geschätzt haben und sich so in ihrer Identität in dem zweitgenann- 
ten engeren Sinne innerhalb ihres eigenen elitären Kreises desgleichen bestätigt 
fühlten. Ja, wir könnten vielleicht sogar so weit gehen uns vorzustellen, wie die 
‚breite Masse‘ bei einer (von uns imaginierten) Posthomerica-Rezitation die 
neuen Texte für ‚echt homerisch‘ gehalten haben mag, während die nera- 
öevuevoı die zahlreich vorhandenen, jedoch subtilen Unterschiede — beispiels- 
weise im Sprachgebrauch (etwa bezüglich unhomerischer Wörter, Formen oder 
Formeln) oder hinsichtlich abweichender Sagenversionen im Kleinen? — be- 
merkten und sich so hinwiederum der Schicht der gutgläubigen weniger Gebilde- 
ten überlegen fühlen konnten.!39 

Der gegenwärtige Forschungsstand zu den Posthomerica sowie v.a. die Quel- 
lenlage, d.h. das Fehlen zeitgenössischer Rezeptionszeugnisse, erlauben leider 
keine spezifischeren Aussagen zu diesem ganzen Themenkomplex. Doch wäh- 
rend wir bezüglich der Identität unseres Dichters sozusagen vollständig im Dun- 
keln tappen, so lässt sich über die Identität seines Texts als Medium kultureller 
Identitätsstiftung zumindest erfolgreich spekulieren. 


134 Vgl. Schmitz (1997) 167: „Was insbesondere die Improvisationen der Sophisten betrifft, so muß 
man davon ausgehen, daß die Häufigkeit dieser Auftritte, verbunden mit dem recht ein- 
geschränkten Kreis der behandelten Themen, jedem Bürger, der im Ambiente einer durch 
griechische Kultur geprägten nöAıg aufwuchs, durch die unablässige Wiederholung zumindest 
einen gewissen Grundvorrat an Wissen vermittelte, auf den jeder Redner zählen konnte. Gewiß 
war das Publikum in seiner Gesamtheit nicht in der Lage zu beurteilen, inwieweit ein Redner 
Fehler in der Beherrschung der attizistischen Kunstsprache machte, doch war es immerhin 
imstande, diese Sprache zu verstehen und ihren feierlichen, archaischen Klang zu spüren. Die 
besonders geliebten historischen ueA&taı umfaBten einen so geringen Zeitraum der griechischen 
Geschichte (und auch aus diesem nur wenige markante Ereignisse), daß ein Zuhörer, der eine 
Reihe von Auftritten miterlebt hatte, mit ihnen vertraut war [...]“ 

135 Vgl. dazu den Beitrag von Knut Usener in diesem Band. 

136 In diesem Zusammenhang wäre wiederum daran zu denken, in welch hohem Masse Homer und 
die homerischen Gedichte gerade in der Zweiten Sophistik als identitätsstiftend in einem pan- 
hellenischen Sinne empfunden wurden; vgl. z.B. Aelius Aristides, der Homer als о koıvög t@v 
‘"EAAnvov noite („der gemeinsame Dichter der Hellenen“, Or. 1.377), ja als о Kotvóg toic 
"BAAmot Tpogedg кол otÀog ёк ratépov TE кол ёк лолбос £k&oto („der gemeinsame Zieh- 
vater für die Hellenen, ein Freund für ein jeden seit alters her und von Kindesbeinen an“, Or. 
17.15) bezeichnet. 
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Every Greek epic poet is involved in an Oedipal conflict with his overwhelming 
predecessor Homer. It is a fitting tribute to this fight that the ancient epic tradition 
ends with an author who, more than a millennium after the Лїаа and the Odyssey 
have been composed, addresses their poet as “father Homer” (Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca 25.265: £unvoov Eyxog čyovta Kal dorida лотрос ‘Ounpov “hold- 
ing the inspired lance and the shield of father Homer”)!, and it could be argued 
that Harold Bloom himself was just a belated misreader of Nonnus’ poetological 
play when he coined his term “anxiety of influence” with its theory of Oedipal 
struggles between strong poets and their predecessors.” But while this conflict is 
an inevitable part of the epic genre, no Greek poet provoked comparison with 
Homer more blatantly than Quintus of Smyrna did: he was moving, as it were, on 
Homer's home turf — the same mythical story, the same characters, in many cases 
even the same events as in the Homeric epics occur in his Posthomerica. We are 
entitled to wonder if he was particularly brave and clever or particularly stupid 
and ingenuous to pick this fight against an adversary so much greater than him- 
self. Classical scholarship has given a quasi-unanimous answer to these ques- 
tions.’ It is worthwhile to have a second look. 

The aspect of Quintus’ work that I want to explore in this paper is his use of 
prolepses and analepses.* In the case of the Posthomerica, these two devices can 
be said to be prominent in a double function: 

(1) Both types of anachrony are a technique that Quintus inherited from his 
epic predecessors.? As is well known, the Homeric epics do not begin the narra- 
tion of their events ab ouo; instead, they take their audience in medias res and 


Translation by the author. 

Bloom (1973). 

See, e.g., Schmidt (1999). 

The terminology is Genette’s (1980). 

A very short summary of the uses of prolepses and analepses in the Homeric epics and of the 


scholarly studies on these devices can be found in de Jong’s narratological commentary on the 
Odyssey, de Jong (2001) 11. 
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have to provide much of the background via analepses. Moreover, the /liad treats 
only a relatively brief sequence of actions, the events caused by the wrath of 
Achilles. Nevertheless, events belonging to the end of the Trojan War (and thus to 
a period of time which the //iad does not encompass) are repeatedly hinted at via 
prolepses. Furthermore, a highly sophisticated interplay between ‘correct’ and 
‘wrong’ predictions shapes the audience's view of the epic's narration.Ó Since 
Quintus is heir to Homer's narrative technique, it is only to be expected that he 
makes use of such devices, too. 

(2) Quintus shares the use of anachronies described above with all epic poets 
of classical antiquity. But the Posthomerica is even more intimately tied to the 
Iliad and (to a lesser degree) to the Odyssey by its subject matter: Quintus treats 
the events ‘after the end of the od, to use a convenient, if slightly inaccurate, 
shorthand. Hence, his text is constantly looking back to these prior events. This 
means that many intertextual references are also analepses since the narrator is 
reminding his audience of what happened before and why this caused the current 
state of events. 

Accordingly, I propose to group anachronies in the Posthomerica into two 
categories that I will provisionally call ‘narratological’ and ‘intertextual’ ana- 
chronies. Of course, there is no clear-cut boundary between both groups; we are 
dealing with a difference in function rather than in nature: narratological ana- 
chronies work within the framework of the Posthomerica itself; they have, as we 
will see, structural, emotional, and technical uses. Intertextual anachronies, on the 
other hand, serve to emphasize the place of the Posthomerica within the epic 
tradition. I want to argue that Quintus used the subtle manipulations of narrative 
time which anachronies allow in order to deepen his audience's awareness of the 
intertextual intricacies of his text. Intertextual anachronies bring the Posthomerica 
into contact not only with the Homeric epics, but also with other *texts'. The 
Trojan war is the subject matter of a number of other cultural monuments: epic, 
lyric, and dramatic poetry, historiographical, mythographical, and rhetorical texts, 
works of art, and oral narratives. The quest for Quintus’ ‘sources’ has thus always 
been an important, probably the most important aspect of scholarship on Quin- 
tus.5 But it is worthwhile to pursue the relation of the Posthomerica to these 
predecessors on a functional level. This is what this paper proposes to do. I want 
to argue that Quintus was not merely using 'sources' to cobble together a rather 


6 Оп this aspect, cf. Morrison (1992) and Schmitz (1994). 

7 The term ‘text’ is here used in the widest possible sense to encompass also, e.g., works of art. 

8 See Vian's magisterial study (1959a), esp. 17-109, Mondino's small book (1958), and the 
introductions to the individual books in Vian's edition of the Posthomerica (1963; 1966; 1969). 
Keydell (1963) devotes more than half of his reference article on Quintus to a discussion of the 
sources; the commentary by Campbell (1981) is almost exclusively interested in Quintus’ use of 
‘sources’ as are most modern commentaries on the Posthomerica. 
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dull epic text; instead, he made constant and conscious use of narratological 
devices such as anachronies to draw his readers’ attention to this generic belated- 
ness. Quintus’ narrative thus becomes a metapoetical text that reflects upon the 
poetical situation of a literary latecomer who has to navigate through these masses 
of prior treatments of his subject matter. 

When we look at narratological anachronies, we realize that Quintus inherited 
most of their uses from the epic tradition. I quote one conspicuous example: like 
Homer, Quintus often employs short-range prolepses in battle-scenes. In some 
cases, these predictions do little more than announce the outcome of the following 
battle, as in 10.97-100:? 


Kal TOTE Moip’ AlönAog ènéypoev "Apyeloıcıv 

Edpvpévnv, ётороу кротерофроуос Aiveiao' 

@poe dé ot péva Sapoos i оло фрёуос, бора daudocag 

TOAAOVS otewutov ярар avarinon dn’ dAETpa. (Q.S. 10.97-100) 


Then it was that destructive Fate set onto the Argives 
Eurymenes, companion of stouthearted Aineias, 
Filling his heart with ample courage for him to lay low 
Many before he fulfilled his fate with his own death. 


Battle narratives are prone to being monotonous and repetitive: one hero kills a 
number of opponents before he is killed himself or wounded or has to withdraw. !° 
Hence, the epic narrator uses a number of techniques to mitigate this monotony. 
One of these devices is a brief departure from the ordinary flow of narrative time. 
Instead of following the usual sequence of events, the narrator anticipates the 
outcome of the fight and puts his public in a privileged position: like the omni- 
present divine audience, they now witness the fighting with full knowledge of 
what will happen.!! 

Such short-range interior prolepses can also be used to heighten the audi- 
ence’s empathy with the figures of the narrative. This is especially visible when 
the narrator comments upon the character’s actions and calls her or him výnos. 
There is a number of cases in the Posthomerica;!? here is an example from book 
10, right before the passage just quoted. Neoptolemos kills twelve Trojan fighters, 
one of whom is Galenos: 


9 The Posthomerica is quoted after Vian’s edition (1963; 1966; 1969); the translation is Alan 
James” (2004). 

10 OnHomeric battle-scenes, see Edwards (1987) 78-81, with further bibliographical references. 

11 Griffin (1980) 179-204 is very illuminating on this complex relation between divine (intra- 
diegetical) and human (extradiegetical) audience. 

12 See Duckworth (1936) 62-63. 
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(...) Tadnvév, Oc oikia уолетбеске 

Горүбро oe, petà 6° Enpene uopvoiévoiot 90 
Tpwotv épiotevéecot, Kiev ё” du’ Anel«ppovı AAO 

ёс Tpoinv (udda yap ot DTEGYETO TOAAG кол EoVAG 

Aapdavidne Пріоџос ёфоету nepikarrAca SOpa), 

уллос 008’ &p’ E€opacoa’ Edv рброу: ў yàp ÉueAAev 

ёссоцёуос OAECOVEL DT’ apyoadéov TOAELOLO, 95 
npiv õóuov ёк Прібџоло neprKAvta Spa фёресдол. (Q.S. 10.89-96) 


(...) Galenos, the last of whom had lived 

Upon steep Gargaros and was outstanding in battle 90 
Among the mighty Trojans. He came with a countless force 

To Troy, because he had been promised many splendid 

And beautiful gifts by Dardanos’ descendant Priam. 

The foolish man, he had no inkling of his own doom. 

For soon that grievous war would be the death of him, 95 
Before he won those wonderful gifts from the house of Priam. 


This use of vnrıog (which occurs also at 1.374, 10.329, 13.20, and 13.174; cf. 
4.100-102; 13.422-424) is of course a well-known technique of the Homeric 
epics, especially of the //iad;? Quintus employs it with the same effect as the 
Homeric narrator: it creates an instance of tragic irony and makes us appreciate 
the frailness of all human endeavors. 

A similar use of anachronies can be observed in passages where human char- 
acters make plans for the future and try in vain to control their destiny. The 
Homeric epics have made this one of the memorable themes of their narratives. !4 
Quintus employs the same technique. A clear example is the case of prayers that 
are not heeded by the gods, as in 11.268-272 (cf. 14.378-382): 


Kai tic £c aldépa xeipog EXLOVPAVIOLOLV aetpav 

£Uxeto dvouevéoag Lev vn’ "Apeinavrag OAEodaı, 

Трфос ёё otovóevtoc Avanvedooı полою 270 
ибр т’ eició£ew nor’ ёЛе0дероу. (AX o o0 ct 

éxAvov’ Aica yàp HAAG TOAVGTOVOS орроіуескеу. (Q.S. 11.268-272) 


They were raising their hands in prayer to the heavenly gods, 

That all their foes should be destroyed by the god of war 

And that the Trojans should have relief from the woeful war 270 
And see at last their day of freedom. But no heed 

Was paid them. Cruel Fate was harboring different intentions. 


13 For the use and emotional value of vrrıog, cf. de Jong (2004) 86-87 and Edmunds (1977). 
14 There is a wealth of scholarly literature on this subject; only a few of the more important 
accounts can be cited here: Rutherford (1982), Macleod (1982), esp. 26-28, Morrison (1992). 
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As in the Homeric epics, human actors in the end have to acknowledge that they 
possess no certain knowledge of the future and that they have no means of con- 
trolling it; all they can utter is an @кр@оутоу ёлос “unfulfilled word” (7.522). 
When Eurypylos prepares for what will be his last fight, the Keres stand near to 
him and laugh because all his hopes are vain:!5 


AAAG oi ёАлорћ LEV ёту EvaMiyitog adpn 
uoyidin: Кӯрес дё цоЛо сҳедоу £otnviot 
TOAAOV KAYYAAGASKOV ётос1о untidoveI. (Q.S. 8.10-12) 


But all his hope was built upon the air, 
Empty. The Fates were standing very close to him, 
Laughing in utter scorn of his futile designs. 


This grim depiction of our condicio humana is highlighted by the contrast pro- 
vided by the gods:!° when Zeus reflects upon the future, he will himself bring his 
plans to fulfillment: 


Noto үйр AYVOLLEVOS кроёїтүу кол TOAAG Levowav, 

obvexev fueXMov Ipidpov nöAıv éarandéerv 

’Apyeîo1, toig aivov éuNndeto Aoryov олбосо 

Ev TOAEL@ otovóevti ko) Ev Bapunyéi лбуто" 60 
кої tà MEV Qc Hppatve tà Sn uetoriode тёАєссєу. (Q.S. 4.57-61) 


There he sat with pain in his heart and much on his mind: 

The city of Priam was soon to be destroyed 

By the Argives, but for them he planned disaster 

Both in bitter war and on the sounding sea. 60 
He was pondering then what he later would fulfill. 


Whereas human actors are ignorant of their future and have no certain means of 
controlling the course of events, the gods can both foresee and govern what will 
happen.!? 

An exception to this rule of general human fallibility are words spoken by 
characters on the threshold of death: they see more than ordinary mortals, and 
their prophecies are true. This is the case in the /liad for characters such as 


15 On the role of the Kéres and of the gods in general in Quintus’ epic, see U. Gartner’s contribu- 
tion in this volume. 

16 Duckworth (1936) 64-65 is right to point out that such divine forecasts are relatively few in 
number in the Posthomerica, but he overstates this point. 

17 Quintus follows the epic tradition when he avoids a clear definition of the relation between the 
power of the gods and the power of some impersonal ‘destiny’; see, e.g., 3.649-651, where Aisa 
is said to be more powerful than the gods, and cf. U. Gartner’s contribution in this volume. 
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Patroklos (Ш. 16.851-854) or Hektor (II. 22.358-360), and Quintus imitates this 
Homeric technique when he describes the death of Machaon: 


ds gato: тоу ё’ О ye Волоу &vonvetov npooéeutev: 425 
“Edpbrvr’, ооё’ бро сої ye полу xpóvov олс1ноу Zon 

Cae, GAAG сої Om raplorataı oVAouevn Кр 

Tpwıov àu tediov, тӧ‹до nep уду alovAa péGetc." 

ds påuevov Aine Douds, EBn 8” dpap "Ai6og etoo. (Q.S. 6.425-429) 
Machaon answered him with the little breath he had left: 425 
“Your lot too, Eurypylos, is that you haven’t long 

To live. Your deadly Fate is standing next to you, 

Right here on the plain of Troy where you are wreaking havoc.” 

His life’s breath left as he spoke and headed straight for Hades. 


This contrast and interplay, on the intradiegetical level, between fallible human 
expectations and the divine perspective shapes, on the extradiegetical level, our 
reading experience. Of course, the narrator shares the divine view of human 
affairs, and he invites his audience to share it as well. But when we read the epic 
text, we do not simply discard or forget the plans, wishes, and expectations of the 
characters. Rather, these characters become ‘secondary focalizers’; we are invited 
to share their point of view at least for a short time.!? When Philoktetes envisions 
that the war might end after Paris’ death (10.226-230), readers imagine such an 
alternative outcome of the conflict, too, only to recognize that it is made impossi- 
ble by destiny, i.e. the mythological tradition.!? But we become emotionally 
involved in a story precisely because we are invited to imagine such alternative 
endings. 

We will now turn to the structural use of internal anachronies. Again, this is a 
function that Quintus inherited from the Homeric epics: the Homeric narrator 
prepares his audience for later developments by announcing them beforehand, 
either implicitly or explicitly; Quintus uses the same technique.” In 5.257-262, 
Odysseus predicts that Aias will not be able to help, “should the Achaeans have 
need of another hero", but that his own rhetorical skills will be able to bring him 
to Troy. In his note on this passage, Vian is right to say that this is a clear fore- 
shadowing of the role Odysseus will play in books 7 and 9 when Neoptolemos 
and Philoktetes are brought to the Achaean camp. In 5.472-474, Aias prays that 


18 The terminology and analysis employed here have been developed by de Jong (72004). 

19 In this respect, such ‘unconvincing’ prolepses are functionally similar to ‘if not’ episodes; cf. 
Nesselrath (1992), Lang (1989), and Louden (1993). 

20 Duckworth (1936) denies that Quintus can handle such long-term foreshadowing, but cf. 
James / Lee (2000) 18: “Our own observation of its use in book 5 reveals an almost equal 
balance between use for effect within a relatively short passage on the one hand [...] and on the 
other hand for anticipating relatively remote events [...]" 
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Agamemnon and all Achaeans should have an unhappy return; again, this is a 
clear foreshadowing of what will happen later, in book 14.7! 

This use of prolepses becomes more sophisticated when it is merely implied. 
In book 6, Eurypylos arrives at Troy and is greeted by Paris: 


tod 8° бро KvStpov via Tapis uAAa npóopovi Vous 

Лүкү 20у moti SGua dl edpvyoporo noANog 

ofiua nap’ Accapdroto kai “Extopos олло ugdodpa 145 
vnóv te болдеоу Трітоуідос, vid ot &yyı 

борот’ ёсоу Kai Ворос arnparog 'Epketoto. (Q.S. 6.143-147) 
So Telephos’ glorious son was very gladly conducted 

By Paris to his own home through Troy’s broad streets 

Past Assarakos’ tomb, the lofty house of Hektor, 145 
And Tritonis’ holy temple, near which stood 

His home and the inviolate altar of Zeus the Guardian. 


When the altar of Zeus Herkeios is called “inviolate”, this is certainly more than a 
mere ornamental epithet.?* It prepares the reader for the gruesome scene in 
13.213-250, when Priamos will be killed by Neoptolemos precisely “Epxeiov 
поті Воџоу “by Zeus the Guardian's altar" (13.222). This is a clear example of 
what Quintus gains by treating such a well-known story: his readers know what 
sinister role this altar will play in the story of Troy’s fall because all versions of 
the myth agree in this detail.?? Hence, they cannot fail to see that this detail is 
significant in book 6 already and will recognize that it is a preparation for Troy’s 
fall, a shocking reminder of what is in store for the city at a time when the Trojans 
are still feeling relieved and triumphant (6.124 xeycpovto, 6.128 eyhdeov).”* 
While the Miad presents a rather surprising end in the ransom of Hektor’s 
body, the Posthomerica have a more ‘natural’ t£Aog in Troy’s fall. Quintus high- 
lights this aspect of his narrative by inserting numerous instances of what we can 
call ‘retrospective prolepses’ into his last two books. With this term, I refer to 
repeated statements that now indeed, earlier foreshadowings and prophecies have 
been fulfilled; such reminders are heavily emphasized in the narrative. As an 
example, take a passage from book 13: when neighboring people see the fire 


21 Cf. 6.520-526: Aias, the son of Oileus, is hit by a rock thrown by Aineias, but he does “not 
breathe his last” (523: yoynv oŭ tt кблосоєу) because his “day of doom” (524: atoınov Auop) 
will come during the return home, at the Kaphesian rocks. 

22 As far as I can see, the combination fouòg октротос “inviolate altar” does not occur again in 
extant Greek epic. 

23 See the list of ‘sources’ given by Vian (1969) in his note on this passage. 

24 This foreshadowing seems to invalidate Duckworth's (1936) 81-82 criticisms of the passage. 
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which destroys Troy, they comment the fall of the city by mentioning the inexo- 
rable fate which brought this about:?° 


nico д” &p' n то породе navöAßLog £v порі Tpoin 

koieto 0008 дефу тіс EEASOLEVOLOW Guvve. 

KONTO yàp &oxetoc Aica Bpor@v ёл1дёркєтод Epya' 

кол tà реу àkÀéa TOAAG код ovx ApPiSnAG yeyòta 

KvdNevta tino, tà 6° DYdH uetova 9ке: 475 
Fee unt, RO POR А 

nohak 6° 6 оуодоїо nEAEL кокоу, ёк бё кокоїо 

éodAov Aueıßousvoro noAvrAntov Bıöroro. (Q.S. 13.471-477) 


Troy that was once so prosperous is now consumed 

With fire and no god gave the help that was desired. 

All mortals’ affairs are watched by irresistible Fate. 

Many undistinguished and inconspicuous things 

Are raised to glory, while the exalted are brought to little. 475 
Often out of good comes evil and from evil 

Something good with the changes of our harsh life. 


We can point to a number of similar passages, especially in book 13: characters 


become aware that what is happening now had been ordained for a long time. 


26 


The lines 13.378-384 drive home the idea that the Trojan war and the ultimate 
destruction of the city are justified because the Trojans were in the wrong; the 
entire story is depicted as a chain of causes and effects (emphasis added): 


25 
26 


(...) xeîvor yàp AtaoVaAG npátot Epe&av 

орф’ "EAévnc, rp@tor дё кол Opkıa TNLNVavto, 

OYETALOL, ot поте 1 кеїуо + nap’ ёк HEAGV ALA Kat ipå 380 
avtavatov EAAdovro raparBacinoi voto. 


On the use of the anonymous тїс, see below, n. 30. 

See, e.g., 13.278-280, 493-495, the list of omens in 12.503-524 (on which see Vian [1959a] 68- 
69, Campbell [1981] 169-170, and Gartner [2005] 218-221); 12.54-58 is similar, too. A good 
analysis of this concentration of proleptic references can be found in Duckworth’s article 
(1936), esp. 75-76. We should keep this sense of urgency and fulfillment in mind when we 
reach a passage such as 9.8-29: the Trojan Antenor prays to Zeus that he should either avert 
Neoptolemos from their city or destroy it soon; Zeus hears his prayer and grants only one part of 
it (9.23-24): A pa uéy' edyopevoc: tod 8’ ExAvev ovpavoth Zeüg / kai p О pev оўу" 
étéAecoev, 0 ©’ оок T]ueAAe TeA€ooetv. “This passionate prayer of his was heard by Zeus in 
heaven, / Who quickly granted one request, but the other never.” In his note on this passage, 
Vian (1966) 169 suggests that ‘Antenor’s prayer appears to have been written for a different 
situation’, although he has to admit that it refers to the recent arrival of Neoptolemos and thus 
seems placed at the right position in the narrative. His main objection is that the capture of Troy 
is by no means immediate in book 9. But Quintus is building up tension, and this prayer and the 
ensuing narrator’s comment are part of this process. 
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TÔ кої oe uetorio dev "Epwvoeg Ayesa teüyov: 

TOUVEK’ йр’ ot LEV GAOVTO лро TEIXEOG, ot 8’ буй йсто 

TEPTÖNEVOL паро болті Kal NYKOLOIS &Aóyoi. (Q.S. 13.378-384) 
(...) They were the first to commit the outrage 

Concerning Helen, the first to violate their oaths, 

The scoundrels, when, in spite of the sacrificial blood, 380 
They ignored the immortals in their perversity. 

So later the spirits of vengeance inflicted suffering on them. 

Some of them perished outside their walls and others inside, 

Amid the pleasures of feasting with their fair-tressed wives. 


Occasionally, Quintus seems to make use of anachronies as a narratological 
device in ways which are hard to parallel in the Homeric epics. One interesting 
example is a passage in book 4. After Achilles’ death, Diomedes asks the Achae- 
ans to continue the fight immediately. Aias, however, tells him that they have to 
wait: 


Todetàn, OD реу EOUAG xoi оок AVELOALA Pater 

otpdvev Tpweooıv EVRTOAEHOLOL похесдол 90 
Arygenaxovg Aavaovg, ot nep. peu&aot кол о0то1. 

QA x p Ev vfjeoot uévet, бур 26 Хин Едт 

dia One рало yåp «ov Evi фресі undeta Drop 

viéog dupi topa TEPLKAAAEG деїуол aedo 

de 9161 uot Eeınev, От” eis Aoc Me Bevdoc, 95 
voog’ GAAOV Лоуофу: Kal mv oxeóóv #Алорол Elva 
eoovuevnv. (...) (Q.S. 4.89-97) 


Tydeus’ son, your words are fine ones, far from futile, 

In urging to combat against the warlike Trojans 90 
These only too eager hand-to-hand Danaan fighters. 

But we must wait beside our ships for the goddess Thetis 

To come from the sea. Her heart is keenly set 

On holding splendid ganes around the tomb of her son. 

She told me yesterday, when she left for the depths of the sea, 95 
Away from the other Danaans, I expect she’s near, 

Hurrying along. (...) 


In his note on this passage, Vian (1963) 175 points out that this dialog between 
Thetis and Aias has not been mentioned in the preceding books. Quintus thus uses 
this analepsis for narrative economy; he makes his readers infer or imagine this 
scene. A similar technique can be found in book 12 when Kalchas announces that 
he had seen a bird portent “yesterday”; however, this fact had not been mentioned 
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before (12.11: À үйр £yoye ҳд160у ёсёбракоу evdade oua. “Yesterday I 
myself observed a sign right here "177 

We will now turn to what I have labeled ‘intertextual’ anachronies. For an 
author like Quintus who wrote as a poeta doctus in a bookish environment as well 
as for his readers, every reference to events outside of the immediate timeframe of 
the Posthomerica is at the same time a reference to an existing text.?® Hence, 
anachrony and intertextuality cannot be separated in the Posthomerica. 

On the most basic level, we can see that Quintus uses anachronies to connect 
his narrative to the epic tradition, especially the Homeric epics. Famously, 
Quintus begins his narrative with an analepsis connecting it with the last line of 
the Шаа instead of providing a proper epic proem (emphasis added):?° 


£09" опо ImAsiovi Sdn deogikedog "Ектор 

Kai ё торт katéðaye kal dotta yaîa Kexed det, 

Sn тоте Tp@ec čutuvov Ava Iprcporo поло 

de1d16tEs Lévoc NY Üpaodppovog Aiaxidao. (Q.S. 1.1-4) 


Hektor the equal of gods had been killed by the son of Peleus. 
Consumed by the funeral pyre, his bones were under the ground. 
The Trojans stayed inside the city of Priam, 

Fearing the force of Aiakos’ dauntless grandson. 


It is impossible to list all passages in the Posthomerica where such flashbacks 
remind Quintus’ audience that it is indeed reading a ‘sequel’. Such analepses 
recur at decisive moments in the narrative: here, at the beginning of the epic, they 
highlight the fact that Quintus’ story will pick up exactly at the point where the 
Iliad left off, hence the emphatic adverbial expression è töte. A similar use of 
analepsis can be observed in the last book of the epic: at the boisterous party 
which follows the final capture of Troy, an anonymous Greek?? sings a song that 


27 Campbell (1981) 8 notes the similarity between both passages, but I do not think his comment 
does justice to the narratological function of this economy: “A fierce battle has been raging, and 
Calchas’ portent has not been allowed to cut in on the action [...]” Cf. Quintus’ depiction of 
Cassandra in 12.540-575 and Vian’s (1969) 77 and Gartner’s (2005) 225-226 remarks on the 
difficulties of this passage. 

28 For my use of the term ‘text’, see n. 7 above. 

29 On the lack of an epic proem, see Bouvier (2005) and S. Bar’s contribution in this volume. 

30 Unfortunately, the text in 14.121-124 is riddled with problems. Vian follows Rhodomann and 
the late manuscript E in assuming a lacuna after 121. He explains that тїс in 121 is equivalent to 
mac ttc. I would rather suggest that this is the тїс which is regularly used in the Homeric epics 
to introduce comments by anonymous bystanders, e.g., in the formulaic verse @de dé тїс 
eineoxe; cf. Kost (1971) on Musaios 73, Kirk (1985-1993) on Л. 6.459-462, de Jong (22004), 
and Schneider (1996). This interpretation is supported by Q.S. 14.142 (&AAn 8 GAAS derdev 6 
тї фресіу Tow Levotva “The subjects of their singing followed their different fancies”, with a 
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recapitulates the entire Trojan war, from the gathering of the army at Aulis, the 
first skirmishes against neighboring cities, especially Achilles’ exploits, his 
wrath, his victories over Hector, Penthesileia, and Tithonos, to the final capture of 
Troy (14.121-141). We will shortly see another example at a crucial turning point 
of the narrative (below, pp. 81-83). 

Such anachronies do not only point to the ‘prehistory’ of the Posthomerica; 
there is also a smaller number of prolepses that point readers to the Odyssey, thus 
locating the action of the Posthomerica in the middle between both Homeric 
epics. Here is one clear example: in book 8, Eurypylos kills a number of Achaean 
fighters, but one of them escapes: 


Edporvàoc 8’ £t&poto XOAWOALEVOG KTAPLEVOLO 

"Avtip@ aiy’ £nópovoev: 0 8” EKpuye лоссі #ооїсту 

ёс "my ETAPWV' Kpatepov dé шу Ov т. ёйроссғу 

Eyxog TnAegidao Satppovoc, over’ £ugAAev 125 
&pyoA£oc OAEOotvar ол” avdpogovoro КокАолос 

Votepov’ dc үйр лоо отоүєрӣ £nu]voove Moipn. (Q.S. 8.122-127) 


In anger over his comrade's kiling Eurypylos 

Leapt straight at Antiphos. But his fast feet helped him to flee 

Into the friendly throng. He was not killed by the spear 

Of Telephos' warlike son, because he was due 125 
To die a dreadful death at the hands of the murderous Kyklops 
Afterward, since such was the pleasure of hostile Fate. 


Antiphos' death will be / has been narrated at Odyssey 2.19-20. Such anachronies, 
then, serve to anchor the action of the Posthomerica securely within the chain of 
events as defined by the Homeric tradition. 

Moreover, it could be argued that a number of allusions to and intertextual 
contacts with the Homeric epics, especially with the /liad, serve as implied ana- 
lepses: they make readers compare the actions described by Quintus to earlier 
developments, thus setting the narrative into relief and providing emotional 
and / or intellectual depth. Some examples will demonstrate this use of intertextu- 
ality: book 7 narrates the arrival of Neoptolemos and his first fight before Troy. 
He kills a number of enemies; in a manner typical of Quintus, his exploits are 
highlighted by several similes (7.530-533, 545-551, 569-576)! The last simile in 
this series compares him to a river fighting against fire: 


pointed allusion to Od. 8.516, the story of the wooden horse as told by Demodokos) which 
shows that the preceding lines are just a sample of what different members of the army sing. 

3] The Posthomerica are particularly rich in similes, and Quintus likes to string several similes to- 
gether; see Vian (1954). 
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(...) uévoc è” &KeMaVTL Eoık@g 

AEVO TOTAL, TOV AMELPEDIN лорос opum 

ov лот iodoa popnoe, xoi ei ugya олут” emm 

‘Heaiotov кАоуёоу iepóv uévog (Mv yàp їктүтол 

Eyybg ёлі npoxofjot, Lapatvetar ov6€ ot GAKH 590 
Орао’ dapyadén odéver болос окоџбто1ю): 

dc йра Пп\е1дао боїрроуос viéoc £00A00 

ote uóyoç стоудє1с OUT’ dp Sé06 1 Nyaro yobvov 

GEV ёредорёуоло код отроуоутос &tatpouc. (Q.S. 7.586-594) 


(...) His strength was equal to that of a river 

That never fails, which the onset of an enormous fire 

Can't put to flight, not even with a raging wind 

To stir the fire god's sacred strength, for if it approaches 

Those flowing waters the fearful force of it 590 
Is quenched and cannot touch the tireless tide. 

So the valiant offspring of Peleus’ warlike son 

Remained untouched by either fear or grievous tiredness, 

As he struggled on and encouraged his companions. 


In his note on the passage, Vian is right to remark that there is no clear textual 
allusion to the fight between Skamandros and Hephaistos in //. 21. Nevertheless, 
no reader could fail to remember this famous Homeric episode: after all, this is 
the son of the hero who was involved in the famous “battle at the river”, uGyn 
roparotauioc. Quintus’ simile thus highlights that Neoptolemos is indeed the 
worthy son of Achilles who equals his father's exploits.?? 

In this passage, there is no explicit analepsis. Nevertheless, this is again a re- 
minder of the story's position in the Homeric mythological tradition. An example 
even richer in emotional and intellectual connotations can be found in book 9: the 
return of Philoktetes to the Achaean army creates a somewhat awkward situation. 
The hero is expected to fight at the sides of the very men who, ten years ago, just 
left him on the island of Lemnos to die after he had been bitten by a snake. 
Agamemnon addresses him; his short speech (9.491-515) consists of a series of 
rather trite excuses: this was all ordained by Fate, against whom no mortal can 
fight. But now that Philoktetes has returned, he will be recompensed: 


GAN’ enei dacduecda ko mÀAttopev TOÖE £pyov, 
eEadtic oporo &peocóned" &AANTOLOL, 510 
Трооу nv nod’ €A@pev &vxtiuevov ntoA(eUpov. 


32 This point is made repeatedly; I quote one example: 8.36-38 (Achilles’ horses): o è’ от” 
EXAPNOAV &v форёоутес &voxto / eikeAov Aiovi ën: т@‹у› 8’ бфдітоу Nrop EwAneı / Eupevarr 
dvépa Keivov 'AyuAA£og oU tt yepeio. “The horses were happy to carry a master who so 
resembled / Aiakos’ grandson: in their immortal hearts / They sensed he was a hero equal to 
Achilles.” On Neoptolemos in Quintus’ poem, see. B. Boyten’s contribution in this volume. 
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viv бё A^ Entà yvvaikag getkooi €" фкёос 1ллоос 
одЛофороъс трілоёос te Svoðeka, toic Ent dvuòv 

TEPWEIS TUATHA nv toc. Kai EV KALOINOLV tuffo 

aiei tot rapà Sarti yepas Bao1Amiov gota. (Q.S. 9.509-515) 


Since, then, we were mistaken and wrong in what we did, 

Later we will make amends with limitless gifts, 510 
If ever we capture the properous city of Troy. 

For now take seven women, twenty speedy horses, 

Winners of prizes, and a dozen tripods, something 

To give you pleasure for all life. And in my quarters 

You’ll have kingly honor at my table always. 515 


Again, Quintus does not explicitly refer back to the Jiad, but every ancient reader 
would immediately think of a pair of Homeric scenes in which Agamemnon held 
similar speeches: in his attempts to be reconciled with Achilles (Л. 9.115-161; 
19.78-144), he offers a wealth of gifts, claims that he has been led astray by 
divine "Atn, the daughter of Zeus, and that he is innocent (19.86: ëmm 8’ оок 
олтїос siut). The close textual similarities and borrowings can be found in Vian’s 
commentary on the passage; here, I want to highlight the anachronic function of 
this allusion. Readers are invited to see the scene in the Posthomerica in the light 
of the Iliadic reference and to compare both events, they are invited to reflect on 
Agamemnon's attitude: has he changed since his catastrophic mistakes? Is he still 
attempting to save his face by making use of his wealth and power? Moreover, 
the intertextual dimension of the passage also serves to highlight the differences 
between both developments: while Achilles is never really reconciled and gives a 
reply that is almost offensively curt (Л. 19.146-153), Philoktetes says that he is 
not angry any longer (Q.S. 9.518: où ooi £yóv £u yout “I am no longer angry 
with you") and pointedly picks up Agamemnon's address: 491 à QU. ~ 518 à 
фїАос “Good friend". So readers are also invited to dwell on the behavior of 
Philoktetes as opposed to Achilles, the moral implications of wrath and forgive- 
ness, and the rules of social interaction in a heroic world, and they see that Quin- 
tus is writing a poem that is very similar, yet not identical to the Miad: his heroes 
are ethically superior to their Iliadic predecessors.?? 

These prolepses and analepses, then, help readers of the Posthomerica posi- 
tion its narrative in the timeframe of the Homeric epics and point to the second- 
ary, intertextual character of the text. However, Quintus’ epic also connects to 
traditions outside of the Homeric epics, and this is, among other devices, achieved 
via anachronies. In a number of passages, Quintus' narrator points out that a 


33 B. Boytens' analysis of the figure of Neoptolemos in the Posthomerica clearly demonstrates this 
tendency: Neoptolemos is not depicted in an exclusively positive way, but compared to mythical 
tradition, the dark traits of his character are much reduced. 
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character is wounded, but not killed in combat because destiny has decreed 
differently: in book 10, one Skylakeus is attacked and wounded by Aias, the son 
of Oileus, but his destiny is to return home to Lycia and to be stoned to death by 
the women in his homeland when they hear that all their relatives have been killed 
in Troy; he will later receive divine veneration at Apollon’s order (10.147-166). 
This Skylakeus is not known from any other source, but Vian (1936) 138-139 is 
probably right in assuming that Quintus here makes use of a local tradition. 

A similar technique can be found in book 14. While all the Greeks embark, 
Kalchas and Amphilochos rest behind; it is their destiny to reach cities in Pam- 
phyly and Cilicia: 


(...) totot үйр Nev 
олс1иоу бифотёро1слу ENG amò mót yaing 
Поџфоћоу Како <te» noti rtoAiedpa véeotar. (Q.S. 14.367-369) 


(...) Both of them 
Were fated to travel far away from their own land 
To the cities of the Pamphylians and Kilikians. 


This prolepsis connects Quintus’ narrative to the Cyclic Nostoi: Kalchas walks on 
foot to Kolophon and dies there; Amphilochos accompanies him and later founds 
a city in Cilicia.*4 

Such intertextual anachronies become even more complex in cases where 
Quintus refers to events outside of the timeframe of the Homeric epics that had 
already been the object of anachronies within the Homeric epics. An example for 
this technique can be seen in Kalchas’ prophecy about Aineias’ future at 13.334- 
349. In this passage, Quintus picks up a famous Iliadic prolepsis (//. 20.302-308): 
Poseidon saves Aineias because it is his destiny (302: uöpıuov) to have descen- 
dants who will *rule among the Trojans" (307). This is an external proplepsis in 
the Iliad; Aineias’ future destiny is not narrated within the text.?? Quintus’ ver- 
sion invites his readers to see Aineias in a double external perspective: we watch 
him disappear from the epic narration through the double window of external 
prolepses in the //iad and the Posthomerica. The subtle differences between both 
version (Quintus, writing in the Roman Empire, takes the *Roman' destiny of 


34 See Thucydides 2.68.3; Strabo 10.2.26, 14.5.16; Proclus, Chrestomathia 1.288-290 Severyns; 
the reading Teipeotov in Proclus is obviously nonsensical and should be corrected into 
KdAyavta; cf. West (2003) 155 with n. 59. For an instructive overview of the multitude of 
versions for the end of the Trojan War, see Gartner (2005) 134-160. 

35 On Aineias in the Miad, see Smith (1981) and Erbse (1990). I am not here interested in the 
question which ‘sources’ Quintus may have used for Kalchas’ prophecy; cf. Gartner (2005) 247- 
251. 
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Aineias into account)?9 invites readers to compare what has been said about 
Aineias in both epics. 

A similar allusion to a Homeric anachrony can be found in book 8: after the 
death of Eurypylos, Zeus, at the request of Ganymedes, sends a violent thunder- 
storm that frightens the Achaeans. In a speech, Nestor advises them to yield to 
Zeus’ wrath and stop fighting for the time being; the success of their fight against 
Troy is certain anyway: 


“Kal 8” od «ÖN) ло Loipa Ölanpadeeıv KAvTOV GoTD, 

el ётеоу KaAyavrog ётїүтонос ExAeto toç, 475 
TOV pa nO. pog katéňečev ортүорёєсоту `Аҳолоїс 

бт@сол Hpidporo xóAw ðekáto eviavtd.” 

dc Q&to: toi д” amtdvevde леркћотоу Goto АМлбутес 

YAUCOUVT’ EK NOAELOLO Лос tpouéovteg OLOKANV' 

Avepı yàp лепідоуто TAAGLOV 1стор1 подоу. (Q.S. 8.474-480) 
“Tt cannot yet be our fate to sack this famous city, 

If indeed?” the words of Kalchas were correct, 475 
Those he once addressed to all the assembled Achaians, 

That in the tenth year we would destroy the city of Priam.” 

They responded by leaving that far-famed city behind them, 
Abandoning the battle for fear of Zeus’s threats, 

Since they respected that hero’s knowledge of ancient wisdom. 480 


Kalchas’ prophecy that the Achaeans will capture Troy after ten years of fighting 
and toil is one of the most impressive and well-known passages of the Шаа (Il. 
2.299-330);38 it was, e.g., quoted in a memorable passage in Nonnus’ Dionysiaca 
(23.4-10). This was a complex anachrony in the //iad already: Odysseus reminds 
the Achaeans of a prophecy, issued before the beginning of the Ziad, pointing to a 
time beyond the end of the Miad. Quintus picks up this complex anachrony and 
makes use of it himself: in a flashback uttered by one of the characters, he points 
to the same pre-Iliadic event whose fulfillment, however, will fall inside the scope 
of his own epic text. 

Moreover, Quintus can be seen to give his readers an intertextual wink in 
these lines: Nestor is described as “a man who knows old myths" (this is the 
verbal translation of naAaı®v 1сторі uddov, 8.480); this is the very description 
of the belated poeta doctus. In the Homeric epics, Nestor is an embodiment of 


36 See F. Hadjitoffi's contribution in this volume for a thorough analysis of the sophisticated and 
ambivalent play with Aineias’ future destiny and its political implications. 

37 James” “Even if" does not render the sense of the Greek text; I have corrected his translation 
here. 

38 Cf. Haft (1992). 
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heroic memory;?? this description makes him a suitable mirror image of the epic 
narrator in this scene. Quintus here uses the internal prolepsis to produce a mise- 
en-abyme: Nestor has, as it were, read his Homer and knows that now is the time 
when Kalchas’ prophecy will finally be fulfilled; his hearers believe him because 
he has knowledge of “old myths" just as Quintus’ audience believes its author 
who knows about epic traditions. This telescoping effect is achieved via ana- 
chronies. As I have tried to demonstrate elsewhere,^? a similar effect can be seen 
at work in the lengthy prediction in 10.332-362 that many interpreters have found 
problematic: Quintus here lets his readers glimpse a number of alternative devel- 
opments which can be found in the epic tradition, but which he did not include in 
the main narrative of his epic. This is not a sign of sloppiness in the construction 
of his text, but rather a sophisticated hint that several incompatible versions of 
Troy's end exist and that every narration has to choose between these versions.*! 

A similar technique can be found in book 2, where Quintus narrates the meta- 
morphosis of Memnon's comrades and his future destiny: 


tov è’ à pa xaproadiuos ueAovóypoec Atdıontieg 

dayav оборбреуог touc д” "Hpıyevera Podri¢ 

TO óAoqupouévovg KPATEPOD тєрї omuati толбос 

OLWVOLG TOINGE koi £pi Ö@KE фёрєс®ол. 645 
то®с O1] vov kaA£ovot фрот@у arepeiora qOXo 

рёруоуос, ot p’ £t торВоу ёли сфетёроо Вас1Аос 

ёссореуо1 үоӧосі куту колўолерде YEovtEs 

ONMOTOG, аллос бё nepıkAoveovon кобошоу 

Méuvovi ро фёроутес̧ © 8’ eiv "Aldao Soporow 650 
né тоо Ev LoKdpesor кот? 'HAóotov лёбоу ang 

коухоАФ&о., xoi оноу tatvetar &UBpotos "Нос 

Sepropévn' Toloıv) дё nEAEL nóvoc, HYP KAUÓVTEG 

eic Eva. ӧпосоутол буй xAóvov NE код GUO 

тотоу ауолАсосі NOVEDHEVOL dugic avarti. (Q.S. 2.642-655) 


Then quickly the dark-skinned Aithiopians buried Memnon, 
Grieving for him, and for their constant lamentation 

Around her strong son’s grave the ox-eyed goddess Dawn 
Changed them to birds with the gift of flying through the air, — 645 
Even today they are called by the countless races of men 

The Memnons. And still to the tomb of their former king 


39 See Dickson (1995). 

40 See Schmitz (2005). 

41 Segal (1992) 11-12 sees a similar technique at work in the ‘Second Nekyia’ of book 24 of the 
Odyssey: “[...] Homer thus shows his audience an alternative dénouement, a version that he 
might have used but chose not to. The ‘multifaceted craftiness’ is in this case as much the poet’s 
as his hero’s. This bard has the same kind of flexibility to reshape his tale as his chief character 
has to reshape his life narrative.” 
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They swoop with plaintive calls while scattering dust on his grave. 

Then they raise a tumult of conflict against each other 

To honor Memnon. He meanwhile in the house of Hades, 650 
Or else among the blessed ones on the Elysian Plain, 

Rejoices, and with that sight the heart of immortal Dawn 

Is comforted. The birds toil on until, exhausted, 

One side kills the other in conflict, or else both sides 

Fulfill their doom as they labor for their king. 655 


This is another example for a prolepsis in which we see the poet mirror his own 
role as an epic narrator. He refers to two distinct mythological traditions: Mem- 
non could dwell in Hades or (651: né лох) on the Elysian Fields. This alternative 
in the prolepsis is a way of alerting the audience that there is, in fact, a double 
tradition about Memnon;” the aetiological explanation of the Memnon-birds’ 
name (646-647: roue ën vov kaAgovor BpotOv arepeicia qOAo. / uéuvovog 
“Even today they are called by the countless races of men / The Memnons”) and 
of their fights at Memnon’s tomb has a decidedly Alexandrian flavor and high- 
lights the role of the epic narrator. These depictions of Nestor in book 8, Hera in 
book 10, and the narrator in book 2, then, are images of the belated poet who has 
to find his way through the maze of the epic tradition. 

The metapoetical interpretation of Nestor’s speech, moreover, is supported by 
another anachrony in which Nestor appears: in book 4, at the funeral games for 
Achilles, the first contest is musical or rhetorical (Quintus’ description is vague 
and makes both interpretations possible). Nestor is the only contestant, and he 
sings a song about Thetis’ wedding and about the life and exploits of Achilles. 
Lines 144-170 form a recapitulation of the story of the Iliad:*? 


xoi tà uev Gp NnAfjog ё0с лблс "Apyeloıcı 

тбуто WAN’ 1єрёуотс KateAéEato: toi 6’ Alovtes 145 
тёртоу®”. Ос <6’> "Ay1A fog &uvuovos KEDITA ёрүс 

u£Ane LEGO Ev субул, TOADS 6’ autore Хобс 

conaciac О 8’ dp" Zu deu ën Epikvdéa pata 

EKNAYAWS кодолуғу @ртүрєцёуо1с ENEECOL, 

SH5ex’ Олос ÖLENEPOE KATH тАбоу AOTEA POTOV, 150 
évdexa 5° ad Kate yatav длеіритоу, doc «6^» ёбблЁе 

TnAegyov nöe Віту Epikvdé0g 'Hettovoc 

Onßns Ev Sanédor101, ko) ос Kokvov Ertave Sovpt 

via Посғідбоуос 18° avtideov TIoAdöwpov 


42 Vian (1959a) 28-30 mentions the relevant ancient testimonia for both variants; for Quintus’ 
technique of selecting and combining divergent mythical versions, see K. Usener’s contribution 
in this volume. 

43 S. Bär (p. 36, n. 31 in this volume) rightly points out that Quintus here combines events narrated 
in the //iad and the Posthomerica and thus emphasizes Achilles’ epic stature. 
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кол Tpwtrdov Ünntóv anduova т’ `Астеролоїоу, 155 
aiuat 8” ос ёроӯтуғу ёфту лотоџоїо peed pa 

Edvdov xoi vekóeociv ANEIPEOIOLOL KaAvWE 

поуто póov KkeAdóovto, Avk&ovoc onxóte Üuuóv 

уосфісот’ EK ueAéov rotauod OXEÖOV ryymevtoc, 

"Ектора è Og EÖALAOOE, Kai wo £Ae TevdeciAerav 160 
768 кол оло oiov evtpovov Hpuevetne. 

Kai tà uv "Apyeloroıv &mtotouiévotot кої о®тоїс 

цёАлє, кої ÓG ётётокто NEAMPLOG, WG TÉ ot O тїс 

ёсЎєує Inpidacda1 ёусутіоу, out" £v @ё1ЎАо1с 

олбу, öte TOGO! v£ot TEPLONPLOwvTaL, 165 
ovde реу intocin ov6£ otadin Evi харип, 

к@ААеї 0" wc Aavaods Ley’ DTELPEXEV, @с TE ої GA 

Endet’ arerpecin, олот” "Apeoc ёосото Spg. 

evyeto ©’ AVAVEATOLOL кой viéa тотоу idéodat 

Ketvov оло LKvpoOLo TOAVKADOTOLO uoAovto. (Q.S. 4.144-170) 


All these things the noble son of Neleus recounted 

To the eager Argives, who listened with delight. 145 
Next he sang of peerless Achilles’ immortal deeds 

In the assembly’s midst, and all the army shouted 

With pleasure. He highly exalted the glorious hero 

With aptly chosen words, beginning from this point: 

How he sacked a dozen cities during the voyage 150 
And eleven on the mainland; how he struck 

Telephos and the mighty hero Eetion 

In the land of Thebe; how he killed Kyknos the son of Poseidon 
With his spear, and godlike Polydoros, 

Handsome Troilos and peerless Asteropaios; 155 
How with blood he completely reddened the stream 

Of the river Xanthos and covered with countless corpses 

All that murmuring flow, when from Lykaon’s limbs 

He snatched away the life beside the sounding river; 

How he vanquished Hektor and slew Penthesilea 160 
And the glorious son of Dawn who is throned in splendor. 

Thus he sang to the Argives a song they already knew; 

And how huge Achilles was; how no one at all 

Was strong enough to contend with him, either in games 

For young men who compete with speed of foot, 165 
In chariot racing, or in fighting hand to hand; 

How far for beauty he surpassed all Danaans; 

How infinite his valor when warfare was in swing. 

Then he besought the gods that they should see his son, 

Like him, arriving from the sea-washed isle of Skyros. 170 


Again, Nestor is depicted as a mirror-image of the epic narrator in the Post- 
homerica: We have seen that Nestor in book 8 was a personification of heroic 
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memory. Here, he is the equivalent of an epic singer: while his skill is described 
as being foremost in words (4.123-124: oùðé тіс GAAOc Epıöuatveorev `Аҳол@у 
/ xgivo, От” eiv dyopfi ёлёоу népi Sfipic ётохдт “No other Achaian could con- 
tend with him / When it came to competing with speeches in an assembly”; 125- 
126 elvexa pdVeav / eiv Gyopfi “for speaking in assembly”), Nestor is singing his 
memories of Achilles (129: ouveev; 147, 163: péAre; in this context Eneooıv in 
171 can be understood as “epic hexameters”). Nestor sings his song in front of an 
audience that is eagerly listening to his words (145-146: rovta uo ieuévorg 
xot£A£Gorto* toi 8’ олоутес / téeprovò’ “The noble son of Neleus recounted / To 
the eager Argives, who listened with delight”), yet already knows everything he 
tells (162-163: кол tà рёу "Apyeloıcıv extotapévorol кої avtoîg / ueAne “Thus 
he sang to the Argives a song they already knew”). As in book 8, this attitude of 
the audience is a clear mirror image of the relationship between Quintus’ narrator 
and his audience. 

It is clear, then, that Quintus uses such intertextual anachronies to provide a 
metapoetical commentary on his own role as a belated epic poet who has to shape 
a well-known tradition for a learned audience. 

I have tried to summarize this complex system of intertextual relations em- 
phasized by anachronies in the following illustration: 


IÍ Я y. 


2 Г d 
Posthomerica 
^ H 


~ 


Figure 1: Anachronies апа intertextuality 


The symbols used in the figure are: 

(1) ‘Other’ denotes events ‘before’ the action of the Jiad or ‘after’ the action 
of the Odyssey. I am not here concerned with the nature of the sources through 
which we have access to this kind of information (fragments of and testimonies 
about cyclic epics, tragedies, historians, mythographers, archaeological monu- 
ments, etc.; most importantly, however, prolepses and analepses in the Homeric 
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epics themselves); rather, I concentrate on the narratological analysis of this mate- 
rial and its temporal relation to the events depicted in the Homeric epics. 

(2) Dashed arrows in the uppermost part of the illustration signify intertex- 
tual anachronies in the Posthomerica. As we have seen, Quintus refers to both 
Homeric epics (much more frequently, it is true, to the //iad than to the Odyssey), 
but he also refers to events beyond their timeframe, e.g., the departure of the 
Achaean army from Aulis (14.126) or the abandonment of Philoktetes on Lemnos 
‘before’ the Шаа, or the fate of Kalchas and Amphilochos (14.367-369) ‘after’ 
the Odyssey. 

(3) Dotted arrows in the lower part of the illustration give a simplified pic- 
ture of anachronies in the Homeric epics: the Jiad refers to events both before 
and after its timeframe, e.g. Achilles’ raids on neighboring cities (6.414-420) or 
Aineias’ future destinies (20.302-308). Moreover, the Odyssey repeatedly refers 
to events narrated in the аа. 

(4) As we have seen, the Posthomerica not only picks up a number of these 
Iliadic prolepses by fulfilling prophecies given in the Jiad, e.g. the destruction of 
the Achaean wall (Q.S. 14.632-654; prophesied at Л. 12.6-35), but it also points 
to events outside of its own timeframe that had already been hinted at in analepses 
or prolepses in the Miad: Quintus repeats and elaborates upon the prophecy of 
Aeneas’ future (13.334-349) or the description of Achilles’ raids (3.544-546). 
These passages provide vistas of events in a double perspective; Quintus' readers 
are seeing through Homer's eyes, as it were. I have tried to signify this double 
perspective by arrows in a dashed and dotted pattern. 

The complexities in the use of narratological and intertextual anachronies we 
have observed are due to Quintus’ place in the epic tradition. In postmodern 
literary analysis, we should no longer judge the Posthomerica by the grossly 
simplifying categories of ‘imitation’ and ‘originality’. Instead, we should focus 
on the advantages and intricacies of Quintus’ belatedness which make his text so 
rich in intertextual playfulness; we should, as the literary critic Gert Mattenklott 
has suggested, see the possibilities and complexities of self-conscious epigonal- 
ity.^^ As I have tried to show, Quintus’ use of anachronies can be analyzed in this 
framework as a device to tease out the intertextual and narratological opportuni- 
ties of this generic belatedness. 


44 Mattenklott (1984). 


Light and Darkness in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica 2° 


ANDREI GOTIA 


Francis Vian, in the Notice which precedes his translation of book 2, mentioned 
the common structure of the first two books, a sign, according to him, of the in- 
tention of the poet to show their unity.! I will analyze attentively the character of 
Memnon and the role that light and darkness, on the one hand, and colors, on the 
other, play in his fashioning, making frequent reference to Penthesileia. 

Book 1 finished with the expectation of Dawn (see Q.S. 1.830). Book 2 
begins with the light of the sun which marks the new day, a day of joy for the 
Danaans, but a day of sorrow for the Trojans: 


отор Enel KOPLEAS OPEWV DREP NYNEVTOV 

Aaunpòv DEP q&oc NAVEV @тє1рёос Medoro, 

oi u£v йр’ £v KALoinot `Ахолфу 6Bpipor vies 

Mov dkouoto wey’ Emevxopevor "An: 

Tpdec 8” ad џороуто Kath лтоћу, Ou) бё rópyouc 5 
eCouevor oxontaCov. (...) (Q.S. 2.1-6) 


When oer the crest of the far-echoing hills 

The splendour of the tireless-racing sun 

Poured o’er the land, still in their tents rejoiced 

Achaea’s stalwart sons, and still acclaimed 

Achilles the resistless. But in Troy [5] 
Still mourned her people, still from all her towers 

Seaward they strained their gaze. (.. je 


Penthesileia came to succour the Trojans in a difficult moment; the poet had 
chosen a direct description to introduce his heroine (see 1.18-61). At the begin- 
ning of book 2, the situation has not bettered, on the contrary. The tension grew, 


* Prof. Alan James read an earlier version of this article and suggested useful corrections. My 
gratitude goes also to the editors, in particular to Ms Nicola Dümmler for the many remarks and 
suggestions which helped improve this contribution. 

1 See Vian (1963) 47. 

2 The Greek text is that established by Vian (1963). 

3 The translation is that of Way (1913). The numbers in brackets are mine, according, as much as 
possible, to the lines of the Greek text. 
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for the end of Troy seems near: now that the Amazons are dead, the city needs a 
defender. Quintus, however, is in no rush to introduce the new hope of the 
Trojans, Memnon; he only arrives in verse 100, but his arrival is prepared, in a 
dramatic crescendo, by the discourse of Priam which begins with verse 27: 


Ô pioc 118” GÀAot Трфес odevapoi т’ ExiKovpot, 

un vo TL deuatvovieg Efc yaCoueda tatpng, 

und’ Erı Svopevéeoot uaymueda tie холтос, 

GAAG nov ёк NOPYWV кол TEIXEOG, EIG 0 Kev EADY 30 
Мёруоу 6Bpuòdvuog &yov arepeiota pha 

Лабу ot vatovot LEAGUBpotov Aldıöreiov. (Q.S. 2.27-32) 


Nay, friend [Thymoetes], and all ye other sons of Troy, 

And ye our strong war-helpers, flinch we not 

Faint-hearted from defence of fatherland! 

Yet let us go not forth the city-gates 

To battle with yon foe. Nay, from our towers [30] 
And from our ramparts let us make defence, 

Till our new champion come, the stormy heart 

Of Memnon. Lo, he cometh, leading on 

Hosts numberless, Aethiopia's swarthy sons. 


Verses 31-32 present a Memnon who will arrive as lord of the black Ethiopians, 
but they do not indicate whether he is black or white. Vian shows there has been 
an oscillation in the representation of the son of Dawn, the archaic antiquity 
choosing white, while Virgil, for example, saw him as his subjects, black.* 

After the violent dialogue between Paris and Polydamas, behold there comes 
Memnon: 


totor A" Op" où pete SNpov phios HAvDE Méuvov, 100 
Méuvov Kvaveoıcı pet’ Aidiénecow &vacowv, 

Oc kie Aaòv @үшу блере1стоу. dupi ёё Tp@Ec 

yndoovvoi шу tovto katà лтоћму, NOTE VADTAL 

xelnorog && оЛооїо бї” aidépos adpnowoww 

fn tetpóuevot "ЕМктс nepinyéoc otyAnv: 105 
ds Aaoi кеуброуто nepiotaðóv, #боҳо 8’ Gov 

Лоореутійётс. (...) (Q.S. 2.100-107) 


But no long time thereafter came to them [100] 
Memnon the warrior-king, and brought with him 

A countless host of swarthy Aethiops. 

From all the streets of Troy the Trojans flocked 

Glad-eyed to gaze on him, as seafarers, 

With ruining tempest utterly forspent, 


4 See Vian (1963) 165 n. 5. 
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See through wide-parting clouds the radiance [105] 
Of the eternal-wheeling Northern Wain; 

So joyed the Troyfolk as they thronged around, 

And more than all Laomedon’s son. (...) 


The first comparison which marked the excellence of Penthesileia likened her to 
the moon among the stars after a tempest (see 1.37-41). One is tempted to see if 
the parallels between the two heroes, Memnon and Penthesileia, can be followed 
in detail or not. A first means to make Memnon stand out among his soldiers is to 
repeat his name, at the end of verse 100 and at the beginning of verse 101; then, 
he is the one who leads them, as it is underlined by the participles in line 101, 
Gvacowv and 102, Gyov. Like Penthesileia, who was a ray of light for the 
nevdog (grief, sorrow) of the Trojans (see 1.16-26), Memnon is perceived as 
bringing hope to the Trojans, who rejoice at his sight as seafarers at the view of 
the nocturnal light of the Wain, atyAnv (2.105). If xeiuo (tempest, 2.104) which 
oppresses the Trojans here corresponds to the révdog in book 1, one can think 
that the night which renders the background contrast stronger is the countless host 
of the Ethiopians, Xaòv Om drepeiciov (2.102), described as “swarthy”, 
Kvavéotot (2.101).? Would it be then too far fetched to think that Memnon had to 
be white, so that he could be compared to the shining light which stands out in the 
night? 

Both heroes begin their last day under the auspices of Dawn: Penthesileia, 
after a direct comparison (see 1.48-53), is implicitly compared to Dawn (see 
1.138-141), while Memnon is the son of the goddess: 


fiuog 5° NUPatov орёоу onepécovto @крос 

Aauınpog Av’ oopavóv edpdv ‘“Ewo@dpos, dc T’ ёлі EPyov 

nv пало Kvmooovrag опалЛоёетђрос eyetpet 185 
quoc &pritov via paeopópov 'Hpiyevetng 

Botatoc Unvoc Aviikev' 0 8’ Ev ppeoi к@ртос &éGov 

Hon Svopevéeoot AtAateto inpidactar 

"Нос 8’ odpavov evpdv avritev оок evéArovoa. (Q.S. 2.183-189) 


When o’er precipitous crests of mountain-walls 

Leapt up broad heaven the bright morning-star 

Who rouseth to their toils from slumber sweet [185] 
The binders of the sheaf, then his last sleep 

Unclasped the warrior-son of her who brings 

Light to the world, the Child of Mists of Night. 

Now swelled his mighty heart with eagerness 


5 The fact that the poet uses now the adjective xvdveog for the Ethiopians shows that he does not 
want to mark any difference between this word and wéAac, employed before (see 2.32 
ueAduppotov). 
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To battle with the foe forthright. And Dawn 
With most reluctant feet began to climb 
Heaven’s broad highway. 


Let us look at the different means used by the poet to foreshadow the outcome of 
events for Penthesileia and for Memnon: the queen of the Amazons, while she 
dreams about vanquishing Achilles (see 1.123-137), is called “fool” by Quintus 
(1.96, 134 vnrin). The dream sent by Pallas to fool her is “deceitful” (1.125 
6oAóevtoc), “pitiable” (1.134 ӧ1борф), it “beguiles” (1.136 YEAyeı) the people it 
appears to. As to Memnon, he is surrounded by light: the bright Dawn-bearer 
(2.184 Aounpog [...] ‘Ewo@dpoc) is present, his mother is the light-carrying 
Dawn (2.186 gaecgopov 'Hpryevetng); he does not dream, he is Ares-like (2.186 
àpńıov), full of force and of the desire to fight (see 2.187-188), but his sleep is 
his last (2.187 Votaroc), and his mother is reluctant (2.189 оок &0£Aovco) to go 
up into the sky. The differences between Penthesileia and Memnon show the 
author’s favor for the latter, who is a true match for Achilles, even if the son of 
Dawn will be also killed by the son of Peleus. 

Ares’ daughter was compared to a dark sky before the battle (see 1.63-73); 
the poet uses a similar image for the soldiers of Ilium, Trojans and Ethiopians: 


кой Tote Tpóec Écavto тері хро Sra texn, 190 
totor 6’ du’ Aidtonéc te vo) оттосо giro méAOVTO 

ogi Binv pıauoro ovvaypopévov ёллкоороу, 

ravovdin: пало A ока тро teiyeog EOGEDOVTO 

KVAVEOLG VE~EEGOW £otkótec, oio Kpoviwv 

XEIUOTOG OPVOLEVOLO KAT’ NEPA TOVADV dyeiper. (Q.S. 2.190-195) 


Then did the Trojans gird [190] 
Their battle-harness on; then armed themselves 

The Aethiop men, and all the mingled tribes 

Of those war-helpers that from many lands 

To Priam’s aid were gathered. Forth the gates 

Swiftly they rushed, like darkly lowering clouds 

Which Cronos’ Son, when storm is rolling up, [195] 
Herdeth together through the welkin wide. 


The terrible, dark side of Penthesileia (see 1.57 Gugo ouepóoAéov te Kal 
&yAoóv єїбос) was due to her being a warrior. The image of the black clouds 
(2.194 xvavéoig vegéecow ёо1кОтєс) given to the Trojan army here, by the 
association with the power of nature, is forceful and is strengthened by the words 


6 Мау (1913) 13 does not translate this attribute of Sleep. 
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“cloud” (2.198 уёфос) and “dust” (2.201 kovin), even if it is but a passing image 
compared to the force of the light shed by Achilles: 


"Apyeioı 8’ aravevdev Edaußeov, edt’ ёс1боуто 

&ocuuévouc eivap Sè лері ypoi YAAKOV ёсоуто 

к@ртеї ImAeidao nenordörec. Ос è’ Evi рёссо1с 

mie Tırnveooı noAvoveveecow toog, 205 
Kvd10@V Droe kai &puaor то? 8’ &pa rein 

ROVTN норцолрескоу GALyKLOV &oteponfjow. 

оїос 8’ ёк лербтоу yaınoyov 'Oxeavoio 

ёрҳетол Héros qoeotuppotoc odpavov etoo 

TOLPAVOWV, tpapeph дё YEAG nepi үоїо кол oT p: 210 
totog Ev 'Apyetotoi тот” Eoovto IINA&og vidc. 

ac de кол £v Tpweocıv арос Hie Méuvov 

"Ареї полиооуті roveikedoc, орфі дё Aaoi 

профроуёос ёфёлоуто nopecovuévoi Вас. (Q.S. 2.202-214) 


From far the Argives gazed, and marvelling saw 

Their onrush, but with speed arrayed their limbs 

In brass, and in the might of Peleus’ son 

Put their glad trust. Amidst them rode he on [205] 
Like to a giant Titan, glorying 

In steeds and chariot, while his armour flashed 

Splendour around in sudden lighting-gleams. 

It was as when the sun from utmost bounds 

Of earth-encompassing ocean comes, and brings 

Light to the world, and flings his splendour wide 

Through heaven, and earth and air laugh all around. [210] 
So glorious, mid the Argives Peleus’ son 

Rode onward. Mid the Trojans rode the while 

Memnon the hero, even such to see 

As Ares furious-hearted. Onward swept 

The eager host arrayed about their lord. 


One would expect that this explosion of light would be a description of Memnon, 
surrounded by his soldiers. On the contrary, he seems to disappear in front of his 
adversary, despite his repeated comparison with Ares (2.212 apnioc, 213 "Apet 
Vogt лоуе1кећос). The son of Dawn is the commander of the army, and yet 
it is around the force of Priam (2.192 out Binv IIpıauoıo) that the troops are 
gathered. The counterpart verse is “in the might of Peleus’ son / Put their glad 
trust” (2.204 kàptei IInAeidao nenordöteg), which, by opposition, clarifies the 
fact that, even if Memnon is Priam’s nephew, he does not fight as a Trojan, but as 
an auxiliary who cannot change the inexorable destiny of the Trojans. 

Why does Quintus then introduce Achilles here as a source of light? As he 
killed Penthesileia, Peleus’ son showed himself “the Danaans’ light of safety, but 
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a woe / To Trojans" (1.650 Aavaoîci q&oc uéyo, Тросі dè nua). His bright- 
ness here recalls then his victory over the Amazon; on the other hand, the stron- 
gest opposition to the dark clouds of the Trojan army is the sun of the Greeks: “[It 
was as when] the sun [from outmost bounds / Of earth-encompassing ocean] 
comes, and brings / Light to the world, and flings his splendour wide / Through 
heaven” (2.209-210 épyetar "Н Лос paeciuppotog ovpavov etoo / naupavó- 
wv). 

After having described the army of the Trojans and Ethiopians as clouds, the 
poet does not hesitate to extend the comparison to include the Danaans, all 
together engaged in a battle illumined by the flashes of their weapons: 


0с 8’ OT’ EpiySovr01 Toto UO) peyé OTEVAXMOLV 

eis dda xevóuevoi, öte AaPpdtatog n£Aet SUBPOS 

ёк Лібс, edt’ AMATOV &ri VÉGE KTUTEWOL 

Onyouev’ aAAMAoıcı, хорос 8” EE~oovt’ oui: / (...) (Q.S. 2.221-224) 
As when down-thundering torrents shout and rave 

On-pouring seaward, when the madding rains 

Stream from God’s cisterns, when the huddling clouds 

Are hurled against each other ceaselessly, 

And leaps their fiery breath in flashes forth; / (...) 


Quintus does not repeat the chromatic-luminous attribute of the clouds, because it 
is evident that they are dark storm clouds. It is convenient not to distinguish now 
by chromatic attributes the parties involved in the battle, because, at the present 
moment, what matters is to see how the warriors are united in their desire to kill 
one another. The distinction, even chromatic, will be made between the combat 
which opposes Memnon to Achilles. 

After killing Antilochos (2.258-259), the son of Dawn has a moment of glory, 
just as Penthesileia had hers after her victory over Podarces (1.238-243).’ As it 
was previously the case for the queen of the Amazons (1.353-356), the king of the 
Ethiopians is compared to a storm: 


ÓG Ò’ OT’ darò ueyóáñov Opewv лотонбс Badvdivns 345 
ko haGeov форётүтол dneipeoio opvuoaydò, 

onnote соууефёс Nuap ёл ' буўр®лоб\ TOVÙOON 

Zevs KAovéwy uéyo yeîua, перъктолёооот dè nóvtn 

Bpovtai ouòg oteporfiow Gdnv vegéov ovvióvtov 

Oeoneotov, коїАол бё nepikAdCovtar Gpovpar 350 


7 Sainte-Beuve (1857) 365 writes the following: “Antiloque joue un grand rôle dans l'épisode ou 
le chant de Memnon: c’est un Patrocle immolé par ce nouvel Hector, et qui, en périssant, va 
également susciter la douleur et la vengeance d’ Achille.” 
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OpBpov ёлессорёуою óvonxéoc, GUE дё рокро 

срердолћёоу Вобост Kat’ oŭpea TAVTA Yapadpar 

0с Мёруоу oeveckev ёл’ Novas ‘EAAnondvtov 

'"Apyetovc, uetoriode è’ Enionönevog кердлбе. (Q.S. 2.345-354) 


As when from mountains high [345] 
A shouting river with wide-echoing din 

Sweeps down its fathomless whirlpools through the gloom, 

When God with tumult of a mighty storm 

Hath palled the sky in cloud from verge to verge, 

When thunders crash all round, when thick and fast 

Gleam lightnings from the huddling clouds, when fields [350] 
Are flooded as the hissing rains descends, 

And all the air is filled with awful roar 

Of torrents pouring down the hill-ravines; 

So Memnon toward the shores of Hellespont 

Before him hurled the Argives, following hard 

Behind them, slaughtering ever. 


This description is more complex than that of Penthesileia, where the terms were 
mostly visual and contributed to underline the impetuosity of the Amazon (see 
1.354-356). Here, without discarding the visual elements (2.347 ovvveqg£c Auap, 
349 Bpovtai opc oteporficiv Gdnv vegéov ovvióvtov), the poet adds abun- 
dantly sound elements (2.346 xoyAóGov gopéntar Omeipeoio òpvuayðð, 
348 nepiktunéovot, 352 cuepdadéov Bodwou); the result is an almost terrifying 
image of nature turned loose. 

But, like Ares’ daughter, the son of Dawn is only a transient hope for the 
Trojans, despite his ambitious plans: 


(...) 0 è’ оок &n£Anye кобоцо?: 

EAnero yàp Tpweooı фбос, Aavacior бё Tuo 

éooeod”™ GAAG è Moipa noAXv0010voc NNEPONEDEV 

Eyybdev iotauévn xoi eri kAóvov òtpúvovoa. (Q.S. 2.359-362) 
And still from fight refrained he not; he hoped 

To be a light of safety unto Troy 

And bane to Danaans. But all the while 

Stood baleful Doom beside him, and spurred on 

To strife, with flattering smile. 


Penthesileia, during the scene I just mentioned, was described as “so aweless- 
daring, who is clad / In splendour-flashing arms" (1.364 adtwas орсаћёту тє 
xoi &yAoà tevye’ Éyovcav), the image of the queen seen by a Trojan, a good 
expression of the antonymous couple gdoc-rfiua. It is interesting to notice that in 
the triad Penthesileia-Memnon-Achilles the only one to affirm vigorously that he 
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is a great light for his own people and a pest for the others is Peleus’ son (see 
1.650 Aavaoici q&oc u£yo, Тросі бё nua), while the Amazon seems to be it 
(see the impression she makes on Priam, 1.74-85), without ever expressing it this 
way, and while Memnon hopes it (2.360-361); the first two in the triad will be the 
victims of the third. 

The verbal duel which precedes the combat between Achilles and Memnon 
opposes their two mothers, an opposition which Dawn will take up again at the 
death of her son: 


N Mev yàp poi pecot Kal AvÜpwmnoıoı aeiver, 

тӯ eni nåvta teAeitoa aterpéog Evdov OX urov 

EOVAG те kal KADTH Epya tå T’ Avöpacı yivet’ Overlap’ 425 
i è Ev doc Kevdpdor kadnuevn &tpoyétoii 

Valet OLAS KNTEOOL Uer 159001 коб1оосо. 

OTPNKTOS кої totog. EYO dé шу ovx Gerten 

ovdé шу Adavarnoıv novpavino ioko. (Q.S. 2.423-429) 


To Gods and men my mother bringeth light; 

On her depends the issue of all things, 

Works great and glorious in Olympus wrought [425] 
Whereof comes blessing unto men. But thine — 

She sits in barren crypts of brine: she dwells 

Glorying mid dumb sea-monsters and mid fish, 

Deedless, unseen! Nothing I reck of her, 

Nor rank her with the immortal Heavenly Ones. 


It is only natural that the son of Dawn, who is speaking in this excerpt, should 
highlight the essential role of light. As Vian noticed, Dawn seems to supplant 
here the sun as the only source of light.? Thanks to this substitution, more impor- 
tant at the end of the book, the sorrow of the goddess at the death of her son can 
take, according to the expression of Vian, the character of a “drame cosmique”,? 
which would have lacked force if Dawn had been confined to her place in the 
natural cosmology. 

In the description of Memnon, his mother unites under the indestructible 
Olympus (2.424 &teip£og £vóov "'OXóunov) immortals and humans who are all 
the beneficiaries of the light she dispenses (2.423 gaeivei); Achilles’ mother, on 
the contrary, dwells in the caves of the sea and she has the marine monsters and 
fish for her company (2.427 орӧс̧ кўтесо1 uet’ досл). Dawn is useful, bringing 
to completion everything (2.424 teAeitar), she is in charge of the noble human 
work (2.425 oàd te кої xAvià Epya), of what is profitable to them (2.425 tà 


8 Vian (1963) 72 n. 1. 
9  Vian(1963)55. 
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T’ avöpacı yivet’ Overap). As for Thetis, she does not perform anything practi- 
cal, dynamic, but she only shows off (2.427 xvé10000); everything concerning 
her is defective, without external brilliance: the caves she inhabits are sterile 
(2.426 отроүётолсл), her cohabitation with the creatures of the sea makes her 
unprofitable and she remains without renown (2.428 &rxpnxtog kai бастос). It is 
noteworthy that light is considered here as the proper means for human activities 
and that consequently the obscurity of the sea, a space inaccessible to humans, is 
indirectly opposed to it; if the light of Dawn unites gods and men, in the insolent 
speech of Memnon the sea of Thetis keeps the goddess away from the humans. 

Light and darkness reappear in the battle between the Ethiopians and the 
Danaans: 


edt’ ошу Kat’ Speo@w ópıvouévov dertoîo, 

önnöte dn кеМббоутес EvinAnvovtar EvavAoı 

ббетос Eoovpevoro, Bpeueı è’ бро ліса xopóópn 

GONETOV, ot Ô’ йра т@утєс ёллтрорёоос1 voues 

YEWEPPOVS duixÀnv te PIANV óAooict ADKOLOLV 475 
NS’ GAAoIcg DHpEecow Осоос tpéger &onetoc VAN’ 

@с TOV CLL лодесо1 коу1с nenörmt’ GALYELVN, 

N ра TE Kal ф®ос ND котёкрофеу түєАЛо1о 

aidép’ ёліск1боосо“ ax 0 òneðáuvat’ oU 0c 

aods Ev kovin TE xoà олуоноро dopivn. 480 
xoi thv LEV поакороу тїс ANWOATO SNLOTHTOS 

toovuevac: ddoal бё Vous exatepte фалоүүос 

Kfipeg Enotpbveokov aneıpecıov novéeodot 

Sfp ave otovóeocav: "Артс д” od Aire póvoro 

Aevyaréov, navın дё népi ёфороуєто Toto 485 
олнотос EKYDHEVOLO’ uéAoc 6° ёлєтёрлєт” "OAD poc. (Q.S. 2.471-486) 


As when a mist enshrouds the hills, what time 

Roll up the rain-clouds, and the torrent-beds 

Roar as they fill with rushing floods, and howls 

Each gorge with fearful voices; shepherds quake 

To see the waters’ downrush and the mist, 

Screen dear to wolves!® and all the wild fierce things [475] 
Nursed in the wide arms of the forest; so 

Around the fighters’ feet the choking dust 

Hung, hiding the fair splendour of the sun 

And darkening all the heaven. Sore distressed 

With dust and deadly conflict were the folk. [480] 
Then with a sudden hand some Blessed One 

Swept the dust-pall aside; and the Gods saw 

The deadly Fates hurling the charging lines 


10 The original has “deadly wolves", 0Aooloı Mikowsw (2.475), an attribute missing from the 
translation. 
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Together, in the unending wrestle locked 

Of that grim conflict, saw where never ceased 

Ares from hideous slaughter, saw the earth [485] 
Crimsoned all around with rushing streams of blood, 

Saw where dark Havoc gloated oer the scene. 


Vian traces this comparison back to book 3 of ће /liad.!! But the beginning of the 
text of Quintus has an image which is absent from the Homeric poet who writes: 


edi’ Op£oc kopvofor Nétog KOTEXEVEV ouixAnv, 
то1нёсту OV tt OLAV, KÄETTN dé te VOKTOG dueivo, 
тбссоу тїс T’ Enthedooel бссоу T’ èm AGav tow. (11. 3.10-12)!2 


As on the peaks of a mountain the south wind scatters the thick mist, 
no friend to the shepherd, but better than night for the robber, 
and a man can see before him only so far as a stone cast. = 


The “deadly wolves" do not come from this passage of the Miad, but probably 
from a different one: 


о®тот йр’ nyeuóvec Aavadv EAov &võpa Exaotos. 
ac бё vxor &pveoo ёлёурооу D ёрїфо1с1 
oivto (...) (JI. 16.351-353) 


So these lords of the Danaans killed each his own man. 
They as wolves make havoc among lambs or young goats in their fury (...) 


However one finds in Virgil a closer image to Quintus: 


sic animis iuuenum furor additus. inde, lupi ceu 
raptores atra in nebula, quos improba uentris 
exegit caecos rabies catulique relicti 

(...) (Verg. Aen. 2.355-357)!4 


The desperate odds doubled their fighting spirit: 
From that time on, like predatory wolves 

In fog and darkness, when a savage hunger 
Drives them blindly on, and cubs in lairs!> 


(...) 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


See Vian (1963) 74 n. 1. 

The text is that of Monro / Allen (1920). 
The translation is that of Lattimore (1951). 
The text is that of Mynors (1969). 

The translation is that Fitzgerald (1983). 
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It is evident that Virgil takes his comparison from the Homeric poet (Л. 16.352- 
353 and 3.10-12):!9 the Homeric mist which is not dear to the shepherds but 
which, on the contrary, is dearer to the robber than night, is given the chromatic 
attribute “black” (Aen. 2.356 atra), keeping thus an implicit reference to the night, 
and the robbers who are the enemies of the shepherds are identified with the 
wolves, lupi ceu / raptores (Aen. 2.355-356). 

The following possibilities are placed in front of the reader: either Quintus 
created himself the image of the wolves and the mist, or he took it from a less 
known Greek author,!” or he merged creatively the Homeric texts from the Iliad 
(1. 3.10-12, 16.352-353), or he used both images from his models, the Homeric 
poet and Virgil.!? 

I think the last possibility is the most appealing.!? The öuiyAn of the Homeric 
poet was not dear to the shepherds, but it was dearer than night to the robber; 
Virgil abandons the shepherds and individualizes the robbers and their preference 
for the mist. Quintus develops the image as a master. He keeps the shepherds who 
tremble in front of the mist (2.474-475 oi è’ Gpa ndvtec &nvtpou£ovot voufiec / 
yeudppovg òuiyAnv те) and then links the deadly wolves to it: 6utyAnv te giànv 
0Aootoı Алкототу. The author of the Posthomerica does not keep the Virgilian 
attribute of the wolves, raptores, but he replaces it with a stronger one, of Ho- 
meric inspiration (0Aoóc), maybe in order to underline the deadly character of the 
battle, since Death itself is present in the same excerpt (2.486 ”OXedpoc). 

At least for this text, it seems that Quintus did read Virgil in the original and 
that he was capable of happily using both Virgil and the Homeric poet.?? 

But let us return to the text. This mist which seems to envelop everything is 
accompanied, like before, by strong noises (2.472 xeXddovtec, 473 Bpguer). The 
poet enjoys placing intensive accents in his text by repetitions: the thickness of 
the mist is suggested by the double mention of the word (see 2.471, 475); with 
this unleashing of natural forces the reader is dumb stricken, first in front of the 
roaring of the torrents (2.474 &onetov), then when faced with the fecundity of the 
forest capable to nourish beasts like the deadly wolves (2.476 йслетос VAN). 

In this comparison, xóvic corresponds to ouiyAm. If it is very natural that the 
mist fall from the sky and envelop everything, one needs to imagine a battle of 


16 For a verse to verse parallel between Homer and Virgil supporting this, see Knauer (1964) 380, 
473. 

17 See Vian (1963) XXXII-XXXV for the ignored Greek sources of Quintus. 

18 Vian (1963) IX is not convinced Quintus read Latin authors in the original: “La formation latine 
de Quintus serait mieux établie si l'on parvenait à démontrer qu'il lisait des ceuvres latines dans 
le texte original: on l'a souvent affirmé, mais les arguments avancés ne semblent pas décisifs." 

19 For an analysis of the real influence of Virgil on Quintus, see James in this volume. 

20 Gärtner (2005), the authoress of the fullest and most recent treatment of the subject, does not 
mention this. 
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singular intensity for the dust to rise and cloud the sky, hiding the light of the sun. 
Like its correspondent, коу1с / kovin is repeated (2.477, 480); in verse 477, there 
are similar elements to the beginning of book 1, when Ares’ daughter arrived: 
névOoc Avınpov лелоттто (1.16). The poet uses the same verb, nernötnto, which 
makes the painful dust, &Aeyeıvn, as previously the sorrow, a menacing presence. 

The end of the excerpt culminates in the presentation of Death: uëioc 5’ 
ёлетёрлет’ “OAedpoc (2.486). Only black Death can be master of this battle scene 
where the sunlight is made invisible by the fighting of the soldiers. The chromatic 
attribute could have been applied to the earth?! or to the blood, which are usually 
described by it. But if the poet reserves it for ”OXedpog, it is because he wants to 
deepen in various ways the weight that Death has in the context of the end of the 
Trojan war: between the deadly wolves and the black Death there are the Fates 
who animate the phalanges (2.482-483 óAooi бё Sods exatepde фоЛоүүас̧ / 
Kfipeg &notpoveokov); additionally, Death is made more frightening when it 
“gloates”, ёлетёрлето. 

The text continues a dozen of verses later with the attitude of the mothers of 
the two heroes and the important scene of the weighing of the souls by Zeus: 


(...) тєрїтроцёоуто дё т@сол 

eui Beriv Nnpfiog олердоџоло Yoyarpeg 

oppiuov Kup’ "AxuMfjog 18’ doreta Sepaivovto. 

Setdre è’ "Hpryévera iño тєрї nardi кол ooch 500 
їтто1с éuBeBavîa dv’ aidépog: ot dé oi бухл 

'HeAtoi доүотрес Edaußeov gomvian 

Üeonéotov лері кокЛоу, OV 'HeAto @к@ноут1 

Zedg торку eig eviavtov dv Spdpov, © тєрї лбута 

Caer te ф®туо єт те MEPITAOLLEVOLO KAT’ Auen 505 
V@AEUEWS о1®уос EALGGOLEVOV EVIOVTOV. 

Kai vò xe ën uk peootw dueidiyoc Euneoe Spi, 

el um ол’ £vveotnot Aug ueyoAofpeuétoo 

Zoo) Op" augotéporoi добс ғкбтерде no. péotov 

Kfipec: &peuvain uèv Eßn moti Méuvovoc Atop, 510 
фолёрӯ 8’ dug’ "An e Saippova: тої 8’ £ot60vtec 

Adavaroı uey’ босау, apap A" £Ae tods uèv бут 

Aevyadén, тоос ё’ Hd кол ayAaov EAdoße ye puc. (Q.S. 2.497-513) 


(...) [A]nd quaked 

Proud Nereus’ daughters all round Thetis thronged 

In grievous fear for mighty Achilles’ sake; 

And trembled for her son the Child of the Mist [500] 
As in her chariot through the sky she rode. 

Marvelled the daughters of the Sun, who stood 


21 See 2.496: xvavén (...) yaîa. 
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Near her, around that wondrous splendour-ring 

Traced for the race-course of the tireless sun 

By Zeus, the limit of all Nature’s life 

And death, the daily round that maketh up [505] 
The eternal circuit of the rolling years. 

And now amongst the Blessed bitter feud 

Had broken out; but by behest of Zeus 

The twin Fates suddenly stood beside these twain, 

One dark — her shadow fell on Memnon’s heart; [510] 
One bright — her radiance haloed Peleus’ son. 

And with a great cry the Immortals saw, 

And filled with sorrow they of the one part were, 

They of the other with triumphant joy. 


The central moment of the excerpt is when the two KNpeg take their position by 
the two heroes. They do not do anything, it is just their color, or, more precisely, 
their luminous value that distinguishes them: the one which stands by Memnon is 
“black, dark" (2.510 epeuvaın), an attribute which leaves no doubt as to the end 
of the son of Dawn, if one thinks of the cognate "Epepoc.?? The one by the side of 
Achilles is “luminous, shining” (2.511 gaıöpn). The words of Memnon analyzed 
previously, according to which he, the son of Dawn, should enjoy the attributes of 
his mother, particularly her brilliance (see 2.423 pasivet), are ironically pitched 
against this dark end of the king.?? 

As for Peleus’ son, the luminosity of his destiny had been announced by the 
simile of Achilles to the Sun.?4 In this text, the Sun is mentioned twice (see 2.502, 
503) and, if one wanted to apply the attributes of the Sun to Thetis’ son on the 
basis of the previous text, one would be presented with a hyperbolic Achilles: the 
Sun is the reference point for life and death (2.504-505 Ф лері л@уто. / Cer te 
otote te) and, for the Trojans, Achilles seems to be the same, as one sees it 
clearly from the beginning of this book which starts with the evocation of the 
light of the invincible Sun (2.2 Aaunpov ònèp påoç Ау Ateıpeog NeMoto) 
and continues with the praises of the indefatigable Achilles (see 2.3-4).2° 

The unequivocal clarity of the symbolism of the two Kfipeg is demonstrated 
again? by the reaction of the gods who understand it: some are taken with a 
wretched pain (2.512-513 avın / AevyoA £n), while the others feel a “shining joy” 
(2.513 ayAoov [...] хорио). 


22 See Capelle (71889) s.v. épeuvóg. 

23 For an analysis of the two Kfjpec, see Gärtner in this volume. 

24 See 2.202-214, analyzed here above. 

25 See dkouoto(...) 'AyiMit (2.4) and Helio окоџоуті (2.503). 

26 See Kfipec gpeuvai (1.651) among the words addressed by Achilles to dead Penthesileia. 
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The scene is inaccessible to the heroes, either because the Kijpeg are invisible 
to humans, or because Memnon and Achilles are too concentrated on the combat 
to give attention to their Destinies (2.515 ovdé «1 Kfipag Eroryouevag £vóncav). 
In this latter case, the scene would be extraordinary: what seems to matter to these 
true warriors is the combat, not so much the victory. One can imagine that noth- 
ing would change if Memnon and Achilles could see the Kfipec. 

The funereal symbolism will be deepened in the rest of the text till the end of 
the book. The frame which prepares the death of Memnon is that of the general- 
ized presence of death, associated with the shadows: 


(...) кекоМолто бё yata véxvoow, 
oùpavòç WG уєфёєсоту ёс Аіүокерђо ktovtog 
neMov, öte NOVTOV onxotpouéet uéya vadınc. (Q.S. 2.532-534) 


(...) [A]nd earth was hidden with the dead, 
As heaven is hidden with clouds when meets the sun 
The Goat-star, and the shipman dreads the deep. 


There is often a correspondence between the earth and the sky in the first two 
books of the Posthomerica. This text connects the earth, the sky and the sea, 
united by the absence of the sun, which is replaced by the shadows of death and 
by clouds. The fear and the trembling (2.534 vmotpopéet) are the natural reaction. 
This impersonal ‘cosmic drama’ is a prelude to the personal cosmic drama of 
Dawn at the death of her son. 


от dé nov EV укосо Kal atuatı ónptióovto 

viec uakåpov ёр1къ®бёєс OS’ ànéAnyov 

бАУл\Ао1с котёоутес. "Epig è’ tuve TaAavra. 540 
dopivns dAeyervd. tà 6' оокёті 100. MEAOVTO" 

GAN’ бро. Méuvova Siov оло otépvoio déuedào 

IInAetóng ovtnoe, tò 8’ Avrırpd рёЛоу бор 

&E£Oope«v. Tod 8’ aiya Ady noAvipartog олу: 

Konnece è’ ёс péAav aia, Bpézev dé ot Konera тє®ут\, 545 
yaîa è’ vrecuapaynoe ko) оцфефоВтеу Eraipot. 

tov è’ apa Mvpuidoveg Ev &obAeov: ou) de Tpdec 

gedyov, 0 8’ aîya оке uévoc uéya AatAamt Tooc. 

"Нос бё otovaynoe KOALYALEVN VEPELOONV, 

Tov т è’ оро yata. (...) (Q.S. 2.538-550) 550 


Still mid the corpses and the blood fought on 

Those glorious sons of Gods, nor ever ceased 

From wrath of fight. But Eris now inclined [540] 
The fatal scales of battle, which no more 

Were equal-poised. Beneath the breast-bone then 

Of godlike Memnon plunged Achilles’ sword; 
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Clear through his body all the dark-blue blade 

Leapt: suddenly snapped the silver cord of life. 

Down in a pool of blood he fell, and clashed [545] 
His massy armour, and earth rang again. 

Then turned to flight his comrades panic-struck, 

And of his arms the Myrmidons stripped the dead, 

While fled the Trojans, and Achilles chased, 

As whirlwind swift and mighty to destroy. 

Then groaned the Dawn, and palled herself in clouds, 

And earth was darkened. (...) [550] 


In the description of Penthesileia’s death, which occupies almost the same place 
in book 1 as that of the death of Memnon in book 2, the poet uses almost the same 
words: ovtace SeEitepoio, uEAav dé ot Eppeev oigo (1.595). The verb which 
describes the action of Achilles is the same, only the noun whose attribute wéAav 
is changes: the black sword here shows that the wound is mortal, for it is the 
blood that gives it the dark color. In verse 2.545, the Homeric formula is repeated 
exactly: kannese 5’ ёс uéAGV ойна. This black blood in which Memnon falls 
could be his; in this case Quintus wants to underline the violence of the hero’s 
death, which resulted in such an abundant blood-shedding. But if the poet has in 
mind the blood of the dead who surrounded the two warriors, then the dramatic 
character of the scene is highlighted: a duel among the dead will necessarily end 
in a terrible death. As with the queen of the Amazons, there is something which is 
broken: Penthesileia’s death loosens the fatal duality between her feminine beauty 
and her masculine power (see 1.629 xatexAdodn dé ot GAKn). As for the son of 
Dawn, it is his very dear life that is broken for ever: tod è’ aiya Мот noAv- 
Npatos atov (2.544). 

The end of Memnon is no surprise. The poet increased the tension by the dis- 
persion of the Trojans at the hand of Achilles, who acts like a killing machine, not 
taking a moment’s pause after this important victory. The scene is emptied to 
make room for Dawn. 

The first reaction of Memnon’s mother is an inarticulate groan of sorrow 
(2.549 otovoynoe). The mourning veil of the goddess of light are the clouds 
(2.549 kadvwauevn veoéecow). The force of Quintus is not the novelty and the 
surprise, but the well constructed tension and the repetitions: before the descrip- 
tion of the final combat between the two heroes, the poet showed the earth cov- 
ered with corpses, just as the sky is covered by clouds during the Goat-star (see 
2.532-534). Dawn is joined in her mourning by the earth, plunged into a mist 
(2.550 nxAbvön è’ pa yata). In book 1, Priam, who lived to see the death of his 
children, was compared to a man who had lost his sight (see 1.74-85). He needs 
an irreproachable physician to un-veil his eyes (1.79 бинот” anayAdoavtoc) and 
he hopes that Penthesileia is the one (see 1.82-83). But Ares’ daughter does not 
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live up to this hope: with her death, night covers her eyes (1.598 6gdaAuodg 
NxAvoe). 

The Winds, the brothers of Memnon, form the funeral procession and carry 
their brother “through silver mists” (2.554 noAı1oto 81’ Népoc). What is the chro- 
matic value of this adjective which means “gray”? Mugler writes that the term is 
used “pour des êtres blancs ou transparents, tels que l'air ou l’atmosphère prin- 
taniére."77 A dozen verses later, one encounters again the Winds who carry 
Memnon “palled about with night” (2.569 Svogepfì кекоЛоциёуоу ópovn). The 
two texts are very similar: the subject of фёроу (2.554) is Boot (...) 'Afjtoa 
(2.550) and the object is 'Hóov via (2.553). In verse 568 all these elements сап 
be found: ’Hodg ófpuiov via dooì фор‹ё›оутес 'Айтол. On the basis of the two 
texts, one can wonder whether Quintus does not end paradoxically identifying 
поћос with дуоферт and отр (in nature) with öppvn (in the veil). If such is the 
case, one sees the poet here in a progressive revealing, which would correspond 
to the film technique of gradual zooming in the object one is looking at. At first, 
the poet wants the reader to identify the body of Memnon. In the general context 
of lack of light (see 2.549-550), the only means to illuminate the corpse is by 
introducing sources of light: such is noAıöc, a feeble white, without brilliance. 
Then, once the reader got used to the darkness, the corpse can be given the real 
color of death, a dark black, övogepn ópovn, darker than the mist which covers 
the earth. But if one wants to avoid the paradox, noA10¢ отр would be the means 
by which the shroud of Memnon (8vogepn 6pgvn), similar to his mother's veil, 
stands out more clearly by contrast. 

In the case of Penthesileia, the poet had insisted on the unity of the group of 
Amazons (see 1.33-36). United before the battle by their beauty and their com- 
mon desire for war, the companions of Ares’ daughter precede her all in the 
Journey to death. The soldiers of Memnon who had not yet died follow their king: 
his brothers are compared to his companions (2.577 etaipou), and the soldiers to 
the dogs (2.578 xbvec) who follow faithfully their lord killed during a hunt. 
Memnon is “palled about with night” (see 2.569); his soldiers are covered by a 
miraculous mist (2.582 axAdı deorecin Kekadvuuevor), a kind of symbolic 
death which likens them to their king and foreshadows their changing into birds 
(see 2.643-655). What is miraculous about this mist is that it is sufficiently con- 
sistent to show the sorrow of those covered by it, but not impenetrable enough to 
hide them to the sight of the Danaans and Trojans who wonder at this procession 
(see 2.582-583). 

Towards the end of the book, Dawn gives a dramatic verbal expression to her 
previously inarticulate pain: 


27 Mugler (1964) s.v. толбос. 
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è äp’ Evi néconow Së лері nardi ҳодеїоа 

рокроу diveotovaynoe TOAVOTOVOS ’Hpıyeveio: 

“Леб LoL, piàe тёкуоу, GH è’ &pa untépi nevdog 

&pyoA£ov neplünkac. ey è’ od Geio бошёутос 610 
TANooLAL AVAVEATOIOL EXODPAVIOLOL pasivet’ 

AAAA kataytoviov Eoddooual aivà pepedpa, 

yvyn блох 080 voogiv atogùiuévov ‹те›лоттүтол, 

TOV’ ENIKIÖVALEVOV y&eoc кол KELKEDS ÖPEVNG, 

бфр@& TL xoi Kpovidao nepi фрёуос GAyos iktar. 615 
ou yàp бтїшотёрт\| Nnpnidog, ёк Абс олто% 

TONT ' emidepropévn, navt’ és тёЛос à оріс &yovoa, 

poyrdiooc: ^ үйр KEV ёру POG Флісото Zeie, 

tobvex’ оло бофоу elur Өёттү 8’ ёс "OAvunov бүёсдо 

&& ào, Sepa Beoior kai avdponotor paeivn 620 
ол›т@р uol 6tovóeoca HET’ ODPAVOV evadev OPOvn, 

un dh oeio фоуй1 ф®ос лері oôpa Валоци.” 

de pauévng pée дбкро кот’ &ufpootoio npocorov 

devdo rotauò EVAALYKLOV, OU) дё уєкрф 

Seveto yata pérAaiva cvvayvoto ё’ außpocın Моё 625 
полёі PLAN кол návta котёкрофеу Odpavòs &otpa 

оАо кол veg£eoot фёроу xapıv 'Hpvyevetn. (Q.S. 2.607-627) 


Ceaseless uprose the keen, and in their midst, 

Fallen on her son and clasping, wailed the Dawn; 

“Dead art thou, dear, dear child, and thou hast clad 

Thy mother with a pall of grief. Oh, I, [610] 
Now thou art slain, will not endure to light 

The Immortal Heavenly Ones! No, I will plunge 

Down to the dread depths of the underworld, 

Where thy lone spirit flitteth to and fro, 

And will to blind night leave earth, sky, and sea, 

Till Chaos and formless darkness brood oer all, 

That Cronos’ Son may also learn what means [615] 
Anguish of heart. For not less worship-worthy 

Than Nereus’ Child, by Zeus’ ordinance, 

Am I, who look on all things, I, who bring 

All to their consummation. Recklessly 

My light Zeus now despiseth! Therefore I 

Will pass into the darkness. Let him bring 

Up to Olympus Thetis from the sea 

To hold for him light forth to Gods and men! [620] 
My sad soul loveth darkness more than day, 

Lest I pour light upon thy slayer’s head.” 

Thus as she cried, the tears ran down her face 

Immortal, like a river brimming aye; 

Drenched was the dark earth round the corpse. The Night [625] 
Grieved in her daughter’s anguish, and the heaven 
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Drew over all his stars a veil of mist 
And cloud, of love unto the Lady of Light. 


The participle yvdeîca, frequently used for liquids, contains an implicit reference 
to tears and gives an impressive image of Dawn, who melts with sorrow. 
aveotovaxnoe (2.608), announced by otovaynoe (2.549), opens this text which 
comes from the depths of Dawn’s motherly heart: it is natural that it begin with an 
interjection. The enclitic uot (2.609) adds an accent on @A£6, which gives more 
force, by prolongation, to the interjection. Verse 609 ends with лёудос, this word 
already so recurrent in the first two books of ће Posthomerica,”® which was there 
in Ares’ lamentation over his dead daughter (of a much weaker expression never- 
theless; see 1.675).?? 

The context in which is placed this $pfjvog is that of the setting of the sun, 
more precisely of his light (2.593 Sd0ceto è’ rneAtoto фӣос). It is only then that 
Dawn descends from Olympus to mourn her son. She is accompanied by twelve 
beautiful girls, the Hours. Penthesileia and her twelve Amazons were likened to 
Dawn and the Hours (see 1.48-53) descending from Olympus. The simile was 
possible because the consecrated image of Memnon's mother was “Dawn, heart- 
exultant in her radiant steeds” (1.49 "Hee uapuapéoioiv &yoAAouévn ppévac 
innoıg). Her face was shining (1.51 &yAadv eidoc). The mother's sorrow that she 
experiences in this context stands out then more forcefully if one has in mind her 
habitual image. 

In the excerpt which precedes Dawn’s lamentation, the focus is on the Hours 
(see 2.595-606): they are the reference point for night, for dawn and for every- 
thing that happens by the will of Zeus (2.597 ex Ato [...] BovAfic). The picture is 
that of an orderly universe, almost mechanical, marked by the succession of years 
and seasons (see 2.599-602), where everything happens according to a plan, even 
the death of heroes: verse 597 recalls the famous line in the prologue of the Jiad, 
“the will of Zeus was accomplished" (Л. 1.5 Лос è’ éteAeteto BovAn). This 
Homeric verse refers exactly to the heroes killed by Achilles and whose bodies 
will be thrown to the dogs and the birds. 

The text is not very long, but it has a touching density. From the beginning, 
Memnon’s mother makes a surprising declaration: ёүй 8’ oo otio Sapevtoc / 
tÀnoouot da davatoreiv ёлоорау10161 qaetvew (2.610-611). What is surprising 
first is the verb TAnoouaı. With the infinitive, it means “to have the courage to, to 
dare" (see LSJ s.v. ëmt it would be then the expression of the extreme frailty 
which Memnon's death produces in his mother (i.e. “I will not be able to suffer"). 
On the other hand, if one thinks of the cognate Homeric adjective moAvtAac 


28 According to Vian / Battegay (1984), this word has 54 occurrences in the entire poem. 
29 Itis not without interest that the name of IlevdeciAera was believed to be derived from névOoc. 
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(“much-suffering”), often said of Ulysses (e.g. Od. 5.171, 21.414), the verb would 
be then the expression of the revolt caused by excessive suffering (i.e. “I will not 
take it"). What is even more surprising is pasivet, the object оЁтАсоцол. What 
Dawns threatens to do is to stop bringing light to the Olympian gods. In the 
context in which everything is submitted to the will of Zeus, where each element 
contributes to the functioning of the whole, where the function of Dawn is to 
bring light to the Olympians and to the humans, her refusal has something 
Titanic, because, if it were carried through, the result would be a capsized world, 
thrown into disorder. 

As Vian remarked,?? Quintus takes his inspiration from the episode in the 
Odyssey where the Sun threatens to take his light to the Netherworld unless 
Ulysses’ companions, guilty for having killed his oxen, are punished: 


ei dé рот OD Teicovoel Pov £niewé' Gory, 
Sboopar eig "Atóao Kal gv vexdecor gaetva. (Od. 12.382-383)?! 


Unless 
these are made to give me just recompense for my cattle, 
I will go down to Hades” and give my light to the dead men. 


However the situation is not the same: the loss of the Sun cannot be compared to 
that of Dawn; what Helios wants is a just retribution for an offense to his author- 
ity (Od. 12.382 Bo@v émwik£' duoiBnv), which is unthinkable in the case of 
Dawn, for there is nothing that could replace her son. 

Dawn’s intended action is connected with her dead son: if she is going to 
descend in the terrible chasms of subterranean gods (see 2.612), it is especially 
because that is where Memnon’s soul took flight to (see 2.613). In opposition to 
the Homeric model, where the Sun blackmails Zeus, the action of Dawn, which 
consists in withdrawing her light, is only negative; a possible illumination of the 
Netherworld is not mentioned. Even if the Sun seems to deliver a graver state- 
ment, one has the impression that with him things are confined to an area where 
negotiation is possible. The chaos and the shadows which cover everything? in 
Quintus, on the contrary, are not aimed at re-establishing a balance, at making 
reparation, but at making Zeus “learn what means / Anguish of heart” (see 2.615). 
тї (...) &Ayoc, “some pain", expresses very well the idea that even as serious a 
result as the plunging of the world into darkness could not fathom the pain in 


30 Vian (1963) 79 n. 1. 

3] The text is that of von der Muehll e 1962). 

32 As Vian (19592) 205 noticed, &xuióvogiévov (2.614), being a participle, does not have an 
absolute temporal value, but a relative one; therefore its present indicates the simultaneity with 
ёсӧосоной. 
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Dawn’s heart. The fact that Memnon’s mother directs her action against Zeus 
shows that she sees in him the one whose will is the reason of everything (see 
2.597); as I mentioned previously, Dawn knows that in this world organized by 
cycles the absence of light produces chaos (see 2.614) and that it is the strongest 
means to make Zeus suffer. But, having said this, there is yet another difference 
between the Homeric text and Quintus’: the possible change of residence for 
Helios seems to be a loss for the Olympians, but not for the Sun himself. Despite 
the gravity of her decision, Dawn is not ignorant that the chasms of the Nether- 
world are “dread” (2.612 олуд), that the chaos and the shadows which will follow 
her absence are “formless” (2.614 aeıxeog). The special note brought by these 
attributes in the economy of the text is despair. 

In Dawn’s lament, the following five lines (2.616-620) are about Thetis, but 
always through Zeus: if Dawn sees everything and leads everything to completion 
(see 2.617), it is from the hands of Zeus himself that she received her mission; it 
is therefore his task to replace Memnon’s mother by Achilles’ if it so pleases him 
(see 2.619-620). Dawn interprets the death of her son as a failure in her mission: 
what she does is useless (2.618 uoyrıöiog), for otherwise Zeus would have appre- 
ciated Dawn’s light (2.618 guòv @coc). The adverb, placed at the beginning of the 
verse and followed by a caesura in the meter, is thus well highlighted. In compari- 
son to Memnon’s description of Dawn (see 2.423-425), where the key-term was 
usefulness, the futility that the goddess avows now is an expression of her 
tragedy. Moreover, that Zeus would send the son of the goddess of light into the 
shadows is, besides the terrible loss by the hero’s death, the most violent manner 
to show that he is not content with Dawn and her activity. 

It seems therefore natural that she would leave Olympus: toùvey’ оло Cogov 
ein (2.619). In verse 612, the future of &080couaı showed Dawn’s intention to 
go to the Netherworld; in verse 619, it is convenient to take ein as a present like 
Homer (see LSJ s.v. eiu), even if it is often understood in prose as a future. 
There would be thus a crescendo, as in the Homeric text, which would give 
Dawn’s words more power, showing her intention as already materialized. 

In verse 621, the sorrow of Memnon’s mother seems to arrive at the peak of 
its expression: orot&p uol otovóeoca uet’ oùpavòv evadev Орфут. She, the 
goddess of light, is brought to say that darkness was pleasing to her, that she 
made up her mind for the night. But one does not see in these words the Sun’s 
detachment; it is the afflicted mother that utters them, for whom 6pgvn remains 
OTOVÓEOOQ. 

The last verse of the bewailing returns to the direct address of the mother to 
her son and explains the preceding verse: “Lest I pour light upon thy slayer’s 
head” (2.622 un Sn oeio qovfit coc лері o®@ua BaAoıuı). A more precise trans- 
lation should be “Lest I pour light even upon your slayer’s body”. In the Homeric 
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texts, cua always means the inanimate body, the corpse.?? If we give it the same 
meaning in this verse, what Dawn wants to say is that she would not want to bring 
light to Achilles, not even after his death. Thus one understands in all depth 
Dawn’s decision for darkness, always motivated by her tremendous sorrow. 

A last formal remark on this lament of Dawn: the words which indicate light 
alternate with those which indicate darkness — four words for the first category 
(2.611 gaeivew, 618 qoc, 620 Yaetvn, 622 q&og) and three for the second 
(2.614 dpevne, 619 Cdogov, 621 Spevn). It is interesting to notice that the words 
in the luminous vocabulary begin and end the text, but always in a negative 
manner (see 2.610-612 and 622). 

The ‘cosmic drama’ mentioned already several times gains in depth by the 
participation of the other elements of the cosmos in Dawn’s sorrow: the earth 
which receives the tears of the mother (see 2.623-625) is the same which had 
received the blood of the son (see 2.556-558); therefore it is described as black 
(2.625 moto цёАолуо.). Quintus brings also the Night, Dawn's mother,** to con- 
sole her daughter (2.625 ovvayvvto). Finally, the Sky shows its compassion for 
this Dawn who does not want to bring light to the gods and to the humans any- 
more by covering all the stars in mist and clouds (see 2.626-627). 

Dawn’s mourning illustrates how light and darkness are ambivalent or, even 
better, how their usual associations are flexible. 

The following verses are like a summary of the outcry of sorrow of Mem- 
non’s mother: 


tavvuyin 5’ &Aeyewov aveotevayite yooou 

"Нос, арфі бё ot Kéxvto Coos ооё tı un 

avroAing aAréyie, uéyov A" HyInpev "OXvuxov. (Q.S. 2.634-636) 
All night in groans and sighs most pitiful 

The Dawn-queen lay: a sea of darkness moaned 

Around her. Of the dayspring nought she recked: 

She loathed Olympus’ spaces. 


The two luminous elements are doubled by two dark ones, in a structure that 
begins with ravvvyin (2.634), continues with "Hac (2.635), which is followed in 
the same verse by Góooc, to finish, again at the beginning of the verse, with 
avtoAing (2.636), negated in the preceding line. The first of the four indicates at 
first the long time spent by Dawn in bewailing. But, in the light of the preceding 


33 See LSJ s.v. 

34 This filiation is not the most common: according to Howatson (21989) s.v. Eos, she is the 
daughter of Hyperion and Theia. The filiation given by Quintus serves to give a different per- 
spective on the relation between light and darkness, which are opposed, but connected by their 
succession. 
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verses, one can also see in it a reaffirmation of Dawn’s origin, manifested in the 
obscurity in which she covers herself. 

Nevertheless the mourning of the goddess cannot last forever: navvvxin is 
also a limit. Zeus makes Dawn understand this by thundering fiercely (2.640 
auotov Bpóvtnos). There is a difference to notice in regard to the Homeric text 
quoted previously: to Helios” menace Zeus answers in words, promising him the 
punishment of the culprits (see Od. 12.385-388). In Quintus’ text Zeus does not 
reply verbally: since Dawn threatens to compromise the good functioning of the 
cosmos, the supreme god reminds her of her duty by manifesting exactly his 
function of keeper of the order of the universe, in which he is responsible for the 
lightning and thunder. Only then, frightened, Dawn, having established in the 
Memnonian birds a perpetual homage to her son, takes up again first her attribute 
(2.656 фосфорот), her companions (2.658 оц®с noAvaAödscıv “Оролс) and, 
finally, her activity (2.666 éxédaoce 5’ dip’ ayX.bv). 

Light and darkness are essential for the structure of this book, just as they 
were for book 1, present from the beginning to the end of the book. The mastery 
of Quintus lies not only in building up forceful contrasts, as for example, the two 
Fates — one dark, the other luminous — in the combat between Memnon and 
Achilles; the poet uses light and darkness very flexibly, so that, for example, the 
goddess of light, Dawn, after the death of her son, would choose darkness in her 
sorrow, abdicating her position in the universe. Quintus creates an antagonist 
couple, фбос-лўђџо, which can be said about Achilles, but also about Penthesileia 
or Memnon, in their relationship to their friends and to their enemies. This 
“black-and-white” technique is most fitting for the narration of the end of the last 
but one defender of Troy. Light and darkness are not restricted to the first two 
books, but they permeate like a leitmotiv the entire Posthomerica, in particular 
they articulate the description of the most important characters, like Achilles, 
Ajax, Eurypylos, Paris or Neoptolemos.?? 


35 My forthcoming thesis looks at the role of light, darkness and colors in the entire Posthomerica. 


Die Poetik der Schilde: Form und Funktion von Ekphraseis 
in den Posthomerica des Quintus Smyrnaeus 


MANUEL BAUMBACH 


Ein Lektiireeinstieg in medias res ist fir den Rezipienten besonders reizvoll: Vom 
ersten Moment ist er an der Genese von Bedeutung beteiligt, er muss sich ohne 
auktoriale Hilfe in der literarischen Fiktion zurechtfinden und wird aufgefordert, 
die mögliche Vorgeschichte der Erzählung über eine Einordnung in das literari- 
sche Umfeld des Textes — sei es gattungs-, motiv- oder zeitgeschichtlich — zu 
rekonstruieren. Bereits in die Erzählung eingestiegen, tritt der Rezipient daher 
zugleich in Distanz zu einem Text, dessen unmittelbarer Beginn ihn ebenso stark 
miterlebend in die Erzählung hineinzieht, wie er seine Aussenperspektive betont. 
Dieses Zusammentreffen von Nähe und Distanz bleibt für die Posthomerica 
jedoch nicht situativ auf die anfängliche Interaktion von Text und Leser! be- 
schränkt, sondern es hat poetologische Implikationen für die ganze Lektüre: 
Quintus’ Epos tritt zu seinem inhaltlichen und gattungsmässigen Vorbild, den 
homerischen Epen, in eine ähnlich spannungsreiche Verbindung von Nähe und 
Distanz, wie sie der Leser zum Text empfindet, und ermöglicht dem Rezipienten 
auf diese Weise, Rückschlüsse auf die Genese, auf das Selbstverständnis und auf 
die Wirkungsintention der Posthomerica zu ziehen: Ein v.a. an Homer gebildeter 
Rezipient soll die Posthomerica von Beginn an auf der Folie der homerischen 
Epen lesen, Momente / Passagen von Nähe und Distanz erkennen und daran die 
poetischen Eigenarten und Leistungen des vermeintlichen Homerepigonen? 
Quintus Smyrnaeus messen. Reizvoll sind dabei nicht nur die Passagen, in denen 
der Autor auf Distanz zu seinem Vorbild geht, um in agonaler Manier das Neue 
seiner Dichtung zu betonen, sondern zugleich die gesuchten sprachlich- 
stilistischen und inhaltlichen Parallelen zu Homer, die das Neue ebenso vorberei- 
ten, wie sie den Anspruch der Posthomerica untermauern, ,homerisch‘ zu sein. 


1 Die Annahme, dass die Posthomerica primär als Lesetext rezipiert wurden, schliesst einen 
Vortrag oder eine performative Aufführung des Epos mit entsprechend geánderten Rezeptions- 
situationen natürlich nicht aus. 

2 Zur überwiegend negativen Einschätzung der Posthomerica in der wissenschaftlichen Rezeption 
bis zur Mitte des letzten Jahrhunderts vgl. Schmidt (1999) 141-144. 
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Der Wechel von Nahe und Distanz zu Homer vollzieht sich in den Posthome- 
rica dabei häufig ebenso unvermittelt wie der gewählte Lektüreeinstieg ohne 
Proömium, so dass der Rezipient bei seiner Lektüre fortwährend in spannungsvol- 
ler Erwartung gehalten wird, wann und warum sich das Epos besonders home- 
risch bzw. ‚posthomerisch‘ gibt. Dient der Dialog mit Homer dabei oft dem 
erweiterten Verständnis bestimmter Einzelpassagen, so unterstützt die Intertextua- 
litàt mit den homerischen Epen an zentralen Stellen auch deren poetologische 
Relevanz fiir die Posthomerica. Da sich poetologische Reflexionen im Epos 
häufig an drei Orten (Proömium; Sphragis; längere Ekphraseis, va in Teicho- 
skopien und Schildbeschreibungen) finden, bleibt zu prüfen, ob und wie Quintus 
diese Passagen fiir poetologische Aussagen nutzt und im Dialog mit Homer 
entwickelt. Die folgende Analyse konzentriert sich auf die beiden Schildbeschrei- 
bungen in 5.6-101 (Schild des Achill) und 6.198-293 (Schild des Eurypylos).? 
Beide Ekphraseis werden nicht nur in ihren spezifischen Strukturen sowie tiber 
ihren innerepischen Dialog besprochen, zu dem bereits die formal gleich lange 
Ausgestaltung von jeweils 95 Versen einlädt, sondern auch intertextuell auf der 
Folie von Homers //ias (18.478-613, Schild des Achill) sowie in Auseinander- 
setzung mit Pseudo-Hesiods Aspis (139-318, Schild des Herakles) gelesen und 
poetologisch gedeutet. Es soll gezeigt werden, dass die Posthomerica nicht nur 
mit der epischen Tradition der Ekphrasis wetteifern, sondern über diesen Agon 
eine Poetik der Ekphrasis für die (neue) Epik der Zweiten Sophistik zu entwickeln 
suchen. 

Das Fehlen eines epischen Proömiums ist für das Zusammenspiel von literari- 
schem Nah- und Distanzverhältnis der Posthomerica zu den homerischen Epen 
charakteristisch. Einerseits suggeriert der Beginn die unmittelbare Fortsetzung der 
llias^ und schreibt die Posthomerica damit in die homerische Dichtung ein, 
andererseits ist das Fehlen eines Proömiums ein eklatanter Bruch mit der homeri- 
schen Tradition,” deren Proömien für Epen über mythische Themen zu einem 
festen Gattungsvorbild geworden sind. Hierauf wird in antiken theoretischen 
Abhandlungen immer wieder verwiesen: Aristoteles, Quintilian und Horaz nen- 
nen — in unterschiedlichen Kontexten — unisono Homer als Vorbild für epische 
Proömien.® Vor diesem Hintergrund einer ‚übermächtigen‘ homerischen Tradition 


3 Zum fehlenden Proómium sowie zur Sphragis bzw. dem Musenanruf in Q.S. 12.306-313 vgl. 
den Beitrag von S. Bär in diesem Band. 

Hierzu siehe Winkler (1875) 4 und zuletzt Schenk (1997) 377. 

Koster (1970) 155-156. 

Aristoteles, Rhetorik 1415al2 und Poetik 1459a31-32; Quintilian, /nstitutio oratoria 10.1.48; 
Horaz, Ars poetica 131-152; hierzu vgl. Brink (1971) 208-224. Dabei wird Homer besonders 
wegen seiner angemessenen Themenwahl und -nennung gelobt, die seinem Werk eine charakte- 
ristische Einheitlichkeit verleiht — ein Aspekt, den man bei Quintus, wohl begünstigt durch das 
fehlende Proömium, kritisch vermisst hat; vgl. Wagner (1866) 9: „Den Stoff geistig zu beherr- 
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muss Quintus’ Verzicht auf ein Proòmium erstaunen, und will es auch: Der 
unhomerische Beginn eines homerischen Themas ist eine bewusste Täuschung 
der Erwartungshaltung der Rezipienten, die die Grundspannung der Posthomeri- 
ca, traditionell homerisch und originell zugleich zu sein, offen legt und damit 
Einblicke in die Genese des Textes gibt, der als eine homogene Mischung aus 
Traditionellem und Neuem, aus Homer und Quintus, erscheint. 

Zu beachten ist weiterhin, dass die Posthomerica nicht ganz auf ein homeri- 
sches Proömium verzichten: Indem die ersten Verse inhaltlich an das Geschehen 
der /lias erinnern, kann und soll der Rezipient die Leerstelle ‚Proömium‘ mit der 
Ilias füllen, die als Ganze zum angemessenen, da homerischen Proömium wird. 
Durch diese Technik lassen sich die Posthomerica von Beginn an auch weniger 
als bloss lückenfüllendes Epos zwischen Mias und Odyssee lesen, sondern sie 
erscheinen als kreative, eigenständige Dichtung, für die Homer lediglich den 
Anlass und Auftakt, d.h. das Proömium, gegeben hat. So gesehen, unterstreichen 
das Aufrufen und die Betonung der homerischen Epik vor und in den Posthome- 
rica den hohen literarischen Anspruch von Quintus’ Dichtung, einer scheinbar 
übermächtigen literarischen Tradition in Ergänzung, Adaption und agonalem 
Wettstreit gegenüberzutreten. 

Die Unmittelbarkeit des Einstiegs korrespondiert mit der raschen Handlungs- 
folge in den ersten Büchern. Erst zu Beginn des 4. Gesangs nach einer klimak- 
tisch angeordneten Abfolge von Schlachtszenen, in denen nacheinander Penthesi- 
leia, Memnon und schliesslich Achill ihren (Helden-)Tod finden, erhalten 
Akteure wie Leser eine erste Atempause vom Kampfgetümmel (aunvedoeıv 
Трооу épixvdéa pa, 4.23). Strukturell betrachtet, nobilitiert diese Unterbre- 
chung zum einen die unmittelbar vorausgehende Handlung, also den Tod des 
Achill, der — im Unterschied zum Untergang von Penthesileia und Memnon auf 
trojanischer Seite — eine deutliche Zäsur im Handlungsgeschehen markiert. Zum 
anderen ist sie auch mit Blick auf den Grad der gesuchten Intertextualität zwi- 
schen Mias und Posthomerica gut gewählt. Nach drei Gesängen, die sich sprach- 
lich bereits stark an die /lias anlehnen, aber ‚neue‘ Geschichten zu erzählen 
suchen, ist von nun an ein verstärkt inhaltlich-motivischer Rückgriff auf das 
homerische Epos zu beobachten: Sowohl die Beerdigung Achills als auch die Lei- 
chenspiele zu seinen Ehren entstehen auf der Folie der entsprechenden Patroklos- 
Szenen aus dem 23. Gesang der Mias und sensibilisieren die Rezipienten für einen 
immer stärker werdenden intertextuellen Dialog zwischen den Posthomerica und 


schen, dazu reichte des Quintus Kraft nicht aus; er konnte in seine Disposition keine Einheit 
bringen, keine Einheit der Handlung und der Hauptperson, überhaupt keine kunstreiche Anord- 
nung im Ganzen und in den einzelnen Theilen.“ Und weiter (10): „Es ist unmöglich, [...] das 
Grundmotiv bei Quintus zu präcisiren, wahrscheinlich deswegen, weil der erzählende Epiker 
selbst überhaupt auf ein solches verzichtet hat.“ 
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dem homerischen Epos. Dieser kulminiert in der Schildbeschreibung des Achill, 
insofern als Quintus dadurch, dass er genau denselben Gegenstand wie Homer 
erneut und anders beschreibt, in kiinstlerischer Hinsicht wie in Fragen seiner (und 
der homerischen) Glaubwürdigkeit in einen ekphrastischen Agon mit der Mias 
tritt, die er nicht nur thematisch und stilistisch weiterführt, sondern vor den Augen 
der Rezipienten in ihrer Erzählkunst punktuell herausfordert und so symbolisch 
zu übertreffen sucht. 

Für dieses Anliegen hat der Dichter der Posthomerica mit dem Schild des 
Achill wohl bewusst ein besonders bekanntes Beispiel homerischer Erzählkunst 
gewählt, da es nicht nur vielfach kopiert wurde,” sondern vor allem am Beginn 
einer eigenen literarischen Gattung steht, die sich bis in die Zweite Sophistik und 
damit auch in der Literatur und Rhetorik zur Zeit von Quintus einer besonderen 
Beliebtheit erfreute. Welchen Stellenwert der Dichter der literarischen Form der 
Ekphrasis auch über eine direkte Auseinandersetzung mit Homer hinaus einráumt, 
zeigt sich in jedem Fall an der Tatsache, dass er kurz nach dem Schild des Achill 
eine zweite, zudem die gleiche Verszahl umfassende Schildbeschreibung folgen 
lásst. Dadurch wird die ekphrastische Kunst in den Posthomerica nicht nur werk- 
immanent um ein weiteres Beispiel ergánzt, sondern zugleich der literarische 
Hintergrund erweitert, vor dem die posthomerischen Schilde Gestalt annehmen: 
Der Schild des Eurypylos (6.198-293) ist motivisch und erzähltechnisch nach 
dem Muster der pseudo-hesiodeischen Aspis gestaltet. 

Damit ergeben sich von Anfang an mehrere Untersuchungsfelder, um die 
Eigenart und Funktion der Ekphrasis bei Quintus näher zu bestimmen: Einerseits 
müssen die beiden Ekphraseis als in sich geschlossene Einheiten der literarischen 
Erschaffung oder Nachbildung eines Kunstwerkes besprochen werden. Anderer- 
seits sind sie zugleich integrative Bestandteile der Posthomerica, weshalb die 
Frage ihrer narrativen Einbindung und Erzählfunktion eine Rolle spielt.” Weiter- 
hin entfalten die Ekphraseis vor allem über den Dialog mit ihrem jeweiligen 
literarischen Vorbild ein poetologisches Bedeutungspotential, das für das Selbst- 
verständnis des Dichters und seiner Dichtung innerhalb der von ihm aufgerufenen 
literarischen. Tradition Aufschluss geben kann. Schliesslich stehen die beiden 
Ekphraseis der Posthomerica selbst im werkimmanten Agon miteinander, inso- 
fern sie nicht nur über die formale Ausgestaltung einander als unterschiedliche 


7 У]. Pseudo-Hesiods Aspis oder Euripides, Elektra 442-448. 

8 Einen guten Überblick über die ekphrastische Tradition der Antike — allerdings nach Gattungen 
unterteilt — gibt Friedlander (1912) 1-103. Zu einer eigenständigen Gattung entwickelt sich die 
Ekphrasis in der Zweiten Sophistik; wichtigstes Beispiel sind Philostrats Eikones. 

9 Zur Dialektik der Einbindung von Ekphraseis in den narrativen Kontext und ihrer isolierten 
Betrachtung vgl. auch Fowler (1991) 35: Just as with allusion, with any passage where in any 
sense we for a moment 'stand back? from the narrative we share the presence of two realities: 
the passage taken in isolation and its wider context.“ 
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Kunstwerke ästhetisch (und poetologisch) gegenübergestellt werden, sondern sich 
in direktem Wettstreit ihrer Besitzer Eurypylos bzw. Neoptolemos schliesslich 
auch rein funktional gegenüberstehen. Zu fragen ist daher zunächst, wie sich 
dieser werkimmanente Agon zweier unterschiedlicher Ekphraseis zur intendierten 
Auseinandersetzung mit zwei externen Schildbeschreibungen verhält, die es 
literarisch zu übertreffen gilt. Übertrifft sich der Dichter in den Posthomerica mit 
seinen beiden Ekphraseis selbst, oder ergänzen sich der Schild des Achill und der 
Schild des Eurypylos möglicherweise zu einer eigenen Poetik der Schildbeschrei- 
bungen? Diesbezüglich wäre weiter nach Hinweisen auf eine ausserhalb der 
Posthomerica liegende Debatte um Ekphrasis als Literatur- bzw. Darstellungs- 
form zu suchen, die zeigen könnten, wie modern bzw. traditionell Quintus in 
seinem Umgang mit Ekphrasis ist. 

Ausgangspunkt für eine Betrachtung der Ekphrasis als in sich geschlossener 
Text ist die Beobachtung, dass zu jeder Ekphrasis als Wesensmerkmal die innere 
Geschlossenheit als (literarisches) Kunstwerk gehört. Eine gelungene Ekphrasis 
darf keine Leerstellen enthalten, die wichtige Teile der Gestaltung des Objektes 
nur von einer Ergänzung mit ausserhalb des ekphrastischen Textes liegenden 
Objekten bzw. Texten abhängig machen würden. Das schliesst eine Öffnung der 
Ekphrasis um den Raum der Imagination des Rezipienten natürlich nicht per se 
aus, geschweige denn, dass damit die Vollständigkeit des zu beschreibenden 
Objekts beansprucht wird. Ein Kunstwerk kann auch partiell beschrieben werden, 
das Beschriebene muss jedoch stets wohlgeordnet, in sich abgestimmt und mime- 
tisch sein. So gesehen, ist eine praeteritio, wie Quintus sie gegen Ende der 
Schildbeschreibung des Achill formuliert, nicht als Ausweis einer unvollständi- 
gen, ja defizitären Ekphrasis zu lesen,!? sondern soll die mustergültige Auswahl 
und Beschränkung auf das — aus Sicht des Verfassers — Wesentliche unterstrei- 
chen: 


оЛЛа бё opto Keito кот’ Gontda TEXVNEVTÄG 

X£poiv dr’ GVavatnys roxivógpovoç ‘Haatotoro. (Q.S. 5.97-98) 
Andere unzahlige Kunstwerke befanden sich auf dem Schild, 

geschaffen von den unsterblichen Händen des verständigen Hephaistos. H 


Ohne an dieser Stelle auf die weiteren Implikationen dieser Passage — etwa die 
bewusste Konstruktion einer Leerstelle, die der Rezipient über das homerische 
Vorbild füllen kann und womóglich auch soll — einzugehen, soll zunáchst gefragt 


10 Vgl. Kakridis (1962) 56. 
11 Soweit nicht anders angegeben, stammen alle Übersetzungen vom Verfasser. Der griechische 
Text folgt der Ausgabe von Vian (1963; 1966; 1969). 
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werden, wie Quintus den Schild als Kunstwerk und Text konstruiert und welche 
Lesesignale er in seine Darstellung integriert. 


I. Der Schild des Achill (Q.S. 5.6-101) 
a) Komposition 


Fin Grundproblem bei der Lektüre vieler Ekphraseis ist die Gliederung: Wo endet 
eine Szene, gibt es überhaupt szenische Unterteilungen (= szenisches Erzählen), 
und wie sind diese sprachlich markiert?!? In Auseinandersetzung mit der bisheri- 
gen Forschung? und unter Einbeziehung von sprachlichen wie motivischen und 
auktorialen Textsignalen schlage ich für Quintus’ Schild des Achill eine sieben- 
teilige Gliederung vor: 


1) Himmel, Luft, Erde, Meer (5.6-16) 
2) wilde Tiere / Jager (5.17-24) 
3) Kriegsszene (5.25-42) 
4) Friedensszene / Gerechtigkeit / Landarbeit (5.43-65) 
5) Tanz / Aphrodite / Hochzeit von Peleus und Thetis (5.66-79) 
6) Seesturm und Befriedung durch Poseidon (5.80-96)!^ 
7) Okeanos (5.99-101) 


Der Bildrahmen folgt — in ráumlicher Anpassung an das die Darstellung tragende 
Objekt des Schildes — der Vorstellung vom universellen Raum: Zuoberst, d.h. in 
der nach vorne gewólbten Mitte des Schildes, wird der Himmel beschrieben, 
gefolgt von Luft, Erde und schliesslich dem alles umstrómenden Meer (Tndvg 8’ 
ошфетётокто koi Qxeavod Водо yedua, 5.14). Himmel und Okeanos, der am 
Schluss der Ekphrasis ausdrücklich als äussere Begrenzung des Schildes erwähnt 
wird (5.99-101), eróffnen den der Natur nachempfundenen begrenzten Raum für 
das menschliche Leben, das im Hauptteil des Schildes — Zentrum der Ekphrasis 
dargestellt wird. So gesehen, korrespondieren künstlerisches Objekt und kunstvol- 


12 Vgl. hierzu Byre (1982) 185-186. 

13 Siehe v.a. Byre (1982) 184-185 und James / Lee (2000) 34, die jeweils eine neunteilige szeni- 
sche Einteilung mit verschiedenen Unterkapiteln vorschlagen. So unterteilt Byre (1982) 185 die 
oben als 5. und 6. Szene gelesenen Darstellungen jeweis noch einmal: ,,5. Aphrodite anadyo- 
mene 69-72 / 6. a) The daughters of Nereus escorting their sister Thetis from the sea to her wed- 
ding 73-75a / b) The gods celebrating the wedding banquet on Pelion 75b-79 / 7. Ships in a 
storm 80-87 / 8. Poseidon driving over the sea, calming it 88-96.“ 

14 In den Versen 97-98 wird — passend zum Ausklang der Ekphrasis — vor der letzten Szene eine 
auktoriale Erzählpause eingelegt mit dem Hinweis auf zahllose andere Kunstwerke, die der 
betrachtende Erzáhler nicht beschreiben wird. 
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ler Text perfekt, zumal Leserichtung und Blickrichtung in dem einleitenden 
mp@ta verschmelzen: прфто ist sowohl das Erste, das der Dichter textlich berich- 
tet, und steht zugleich für das Erste (= Auffälligste / Höchste), das einem Betrach- 
ter des Schildes in den Blick fallt. Weiterhin kann es auch das erste Element 
darstellen, das der fiktive Kiinstler des Schildes, Hephaistos (5.4), erschaffen hat. 
Dichter, Kiinstler und Betrachter bilden so zu Beginn eine Einheit im Schaffens- 
und Rezeptionsprozess des Schildes, wobei auffallt, dass Quintus — im Unter- 
schied zu Homer — den Schaffensprozess nicht eigens thematisiert, sondern seine 
Rezipienten von Beginn an mit einem fertigen Objekt konfrontiert. Dadurch 
schlüpft der Dichter als Erzähler direkt in die rezeptionssteuernde Rolle des bei 
Homer den Blick der Thetis (und der Rezipienten) noch durch seine Taten 
lenkenden Künstlers Hephaistos.!° Quintus’ ekphrastische Dichtung — so scheint 
es — beschreibt die Kunst eher, als dass sie ein Kunstwerk in homerischer Manier 
Szene für Szene bzw. Vers für Vers neu erschafft. Als Konsequenz weicht der 
np@tog euperng (der „erste Erfinder“, „Archeget“) des Schildes, Hephaistos, aus 
rezeptionsästhetischer Sicht dem Dichter Quintus als np@tog apxey£rng („erster 
Erklärer / Deuter“), womit auch der erste Grad der ekphrastischen Mimesis (der 
Schaffensprozess) zugunsten des zweiten Grades, dem lenkenden und interpretie- 
renden Blick des Betrachters, zuriicktritt.!9 

Aufgrund dieser Mittlerrolle des Dichters, der den Rezipienten seine Augen 
leiht, ist es auch nur konsequent, dass sich innerhalb der Schildbeschreibung bei 
Quintus eine ungewöhnliche Zahl von auktorialen Kommentaren über den mime- 
tischen Status der Ekphrasis findet, welche die besondere künstlerische Aus- 
gestaltung des Schildes mit ihren realistischen Darstellungen aus Sicht des 
Betrachters unterstreichen sollen: Der Dichter übersetzt nicht nur Bilder in Worte 


15 Vgl. hierzu G. E. Lessings bekannte Beobachtung in seinem Essay Laokoon; oder, Über die 
Grenzen der Mahlerey und Poesie (1766) Kap. XVIIL, 184 (zitiert nach der revidierten 
Zweitauflage von Blümner [1880] 271): „Homer mahlet [...] das [sic!] Schild nicht als ein fer- 
tiges vollendetes, sondern als ein werdendes Schild. Er hat also auch hier sich des gepriesenen 
Kunstgriffes bedienet, das Coexistirende seines Vorwurffs in ein Consecutives zu verwandeln, 
und dadurch aus der langweiligen Mahlerey eines Körpers, das lebendige Gemählde einer Hand- 
lung zu machen. Wir sehen nicht das Schild, sondern den góttlichen Meister, wie er das Schild 
verfertiget." Dagegen verzichten spätere Schildbeschreibungen in griechischer (Pseudo-Hesiod) 
und lateinischer Tradition fast immer auf die Beschreibung der Herstellung, oft — wie in Vergils 
Aeneis (8.626-728) — um den Blick des Rezipienten mit dem des fiktionsinternen Betrachters zu 
kontrastieren; hierzu vgl. Putnam (1998) 168: „The Roman poet focuses attention instead on the 
receiver's act of contemplation. In this case, pleasure comes to the reader not from enjoying the 
art-in-process but from sharing the role of Aeneas with the provisio that here this means being 
enlightened when he is uninformed. We are allowed the capability of deciphering a potent 
vision when the all-powerful hero lacks any clue to understanding.“ 

16 Dabei sei bemerkt, dass natürlich auch bei Homer der Blick der betrachtenden Thetis für jeden 
Rezipienten der //ias zwangsläufig ein lenkender und interpretierender ist, aber die literarische 
Fiktion verleiht ihm einen (scheinbar) passiveren, vom Gegenstand und seiner Entstehung 
abhängigeren Status. 
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und Geschichten, sondern hält zugleich die Bildhaftigkeit aufrecht über den 
Vergleich mit und das Aufrufen von tatsächlichen Bildern / Figuren der Lebens- 
welt.!7 Insgesamt neun Mal wird dramatisierend auf die Lebensnähe der Szenen 
verwiesen, wobei die Verteilung alles andere als willkürlich ist, sondern vielmehr 
einen Leitfaden für die szenische Unterteilung und Lesbarkeit bietet: Während in 
den ersten drei Szenen jeweils eine (paing ke бооутос Gua nvorfioı фёресдол, 
5.13; ВоАЛоутес novéovto katavtiov, 0с ётебу nep, 5.24) bzw. zwei (6£vouévo 
furto Kat’ бслідос dkaudtoro, 5.28 und over’ Eoav Сооїс1іу ёокӧта 
kıvvuevoicı, 5.42) solcher Bemerkungen fallen, die zudem exponiert an das Ende 
der Beschreibungen gerückt sind und damit summarisch das Kunstwerk und seine 
nachahmende Beschreibung als besonders lebensnah loben, fehlen in der zentra- 
len 4. Szene der Schildbeschreibung solche Hinweise auf die Lebendigkeit der 
Darstellung völlig. Erst in der 5. Szene, die einen Übergang von der menschlichen 
zur göttlichen Sphäre markiert und die Hochzeit von Peleus und Thetis atmosphä- 
risch vorbereitet, erhalten wir wieder einen solchen Hinweis (at è’ &p’ £cav 
Coffow aAtykıa noınvvovoaı, 5.68), und schliesslich wird die Lebendigkeit zum 
wichtigen Thema in der 6. Szene, in der sich die auktorialen Bemerkungen wie 
ein Rahmen um die zentrale Darstellung des Auftrittes von Poseidon legen und 
zudem in regelmässigen Abständen vorkommen (5.84: gocvuevag poßéovto 
Katarytdac, Gc eteóv лер; 5.90: ос ётебу, ONEVÖOVTEG DEP тоуто1о PEPEOKOV; 
5.96: vnyouévoiç etðovto Kal &pyopeot nep ёбутес). Als letzte Handlungsszene 
des Schildes kommt ihr die besondere Aufmerksamkeit von Dichter und Betrach- 
ter zu, weshalb auch eine poetologische Lesart nahe liegt, wonach sich im 
Triumph des Poseidon in der bewegten Natur der Triumph des Dichters in der 
künstlichen Bildgebung und lebendigen Veranschaulichung!? derselben wider- 
spiegelt. Dabei nobilitiert die Ekphrasis zugleich Hephaistos” meisterhafte Mime- 
sis der Natur und schópft aus der dichterischen Bearbeitung derselben die ihr 
eigene ásthetische Schónheit. 

Eine weitere Beobachtung schliesst sich an: Während Quintus den Rezipien- 
ten in den meisten Szenen seiner Ekphrasis an den Status der Beschreibung als 
eine mit poetischen Mitteln erzeugte Illusion erinnert, ermóglicht er ihm bei der 
Friedensszene einen unkommentierten Einstieg in die Welt der verbalen Bilder 
und verstárkt dadurch den illusionistischen Effekt dieser Szene. Zum auffalligen 


17 Vgl. auch Becker (1990) 142 zum homerischen Schild des Achill: „While the Shield makes 
images into stories it does not let us forget that they are images. This ecphrasis takes advantage 
of narrative features of language, but it also asks that we not ignore the vividness and visual 
iconicity which the metallic image can achieve. [...] The ecphrasis encourages awareness of the 
particular virtues of the work of art while it is being translated into words, and so calls attention 
to the visual medium in a way that emphasizes our respect for its mimetic capacity." 

18 Zur (rhetorischen) Kategorie und Bedeutung der enargeia innerhalb der ekphrastischen Tradi- 
tion der Antike vgl. Krieger (1992) 67-90 und Graf (1995) 145-149. 
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Fehlen auktorialer Kommentare in der Friedensszene lassen sich zwei weitere 
Beobachtungen machen: 

Erstens bildet ein Wechsel von Szenen mit auktorialer Kommentierung zu 
Szenen, die auf diese verzichten, die ekphrastische Kunst in ihrer doppelten 
Wirkkraft ab, die neben dem Erzeugen von Illusion, d.h. dem Hereinziehen des 
Betrachters in das Bild bzw. der temporären Einschreibung des Objektes in die 
Wirklichkeit des Betrachters, zugleich das Erzeugen von Distanz kennt, d.h. das 
Erinnern an und die Reflexion tiber die Kiinstlichkeit / Unwirklichkeit / Subjekti- 
vitàt der Beschreibung.!° Je nachdem, wie man zum fiktiven Betrachter und 
seinen Eindrücken steht, kann dessen Sich-Einschreiben in die Ekphrasis als 
affirmative oder negative Form der Leserlenkung?® gedeutet werden, bei der ein 
Leser gerade wegen der Kommentare des Betrachters zu diesem und dessen 
Eindrücken auf Distanz geht. Das Fehlen von solchen Kommentaren erscheint 
demgegenüber als Aufforderung an den Rezipienten, sich direkt mit dem Visuali- 
sierten auseinanderzusetzen, es eigenstándig auf seine Bedeutung, Wirkung und 
seinen móglichen Realitàtseffekt zu untersuchen. 

Zweitens erscheint die Friedensszene nach ihrer motivischen und sprachlich 
eindeutig markierten Abgrenzung von der vorausgehenden Kriegsszene?! auch in 
ihrer Wirkung auf den Betrachter singulär.”” Die Bilder der Friedensszene sind 
nicht so lebensnah wie die des Krieges, dessen Lebendigkeit dem Rezipienten in 
den ersten Büchern der Posthomerica bereits ausführlich in nicht-ekphrastischer 
Weise vor Augen geführt wurde. Indem Quintus daher bei der ekphrastischen 
Kriegsschilderung ausdrücklich Lebendigkeit als Wirkung thematisiert, erinnert 
er seine Rezipienten an die bereits zuvor von ihm lebendig geschilderten Szenen — 
ohne dabei notwendigerweise die Deutung der Kriegsszene bereits auf das aktuel- 
le Geschehen vor Troja zu reduzieren — und führt den Blick der Betrachter ein 
Stück zurück, um die lebendige Wirkung der Ekphrasis über die Wirkung der 
ersten Gesänge in den Posthomerica zu verstärken. Gleichzeitig setzt das Fehlen 
von markierter Lebensnähe die Friedensszene in ihrer Aussage für die Gegenwart 
von den vorhergehenden Szenen ab. Der Frieden ist (noch) nicht präsent / real, 
steht dem Rezipienten bei seiner Betrachtung des Bildes nicht unmittelbar vor 


19 Hierzu vgl. Becker (1995) 24-38 und id. (1990) 145: ,,The describer likens the extraordinary 
depiction to the more common world of experience. Comparison is not a feature of the work, 
but of the interpreter; it is a function of the response of the viewer to the image." 

20 Hierzu vgl. auch Goldhill (2007) 2. 

21 QS. 5.43-44: xoi xà uev Op noAéuoto терйота лауто тётокто” / eiprivmg д” ardvevdev ёсоу 
mepikarréa Epya. „Auch alle anderen Schreckbilder des Krieges waren dort kunstvoll verfer- 
tigt, / die überaus schönen Werke des Friedens aber davon getrennt.“ 

22 Die Besonderheit der Friedensszene wird zudem über den intertextuellen Dialog mit Homers 
Ilias deutlich, da sie „Quintus’s most striking departure from his main model“ (Byre [1982] 
185) darstellt. 
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Augen. Vielmehr korrespondiert die vergleichsweise stärkere Distanz zwischen 
Betrachter und Objekt in dieser Szene mit der aktuellen Situation innerhalb der 
Posthomerica, wo der Krieg allgegenwärtig, der Friede jedoch weit entfernt ist 
und zu diesem Zeitpunkt beinahe unwirklich erscheint, — zumal aus Sicht der 
Griechen, deren Hoffnung auf einen Sieg und baldiges Kriegsende nach dem Tod 
Achills drastisch gesunken ist. 

Vor diesem Hintergrund gewinnt die Friedensszene im Unterschied zu den 
vorhergehenden Szenen proleptische Bedeutung innerhalb des Bildprogramms 
auf dem Schild. Denn unschwer kann der Schild bis zur Friedensszene als Abbild 
der Zivilisation und Menschheitsgeschichte gelesen werden, die sich in vier 
Schritten über drei zur Zeit des Sprechers bereits eingetretene (und daher mit 
Hinweisen auf die Wirklichkeitsnähe versehene) Ereignisse und einen teleologi- 
schen Ausblick vollzieht: Nach der anfänglichen Definition des Raumes für die 
Entfaltung menschlichen Lebens (Szene 1) und den ersten Begegnungen zwi- 
schen Menschen und (wilder) Natur mit der angedeuteten Unterwerfung Letzterer 
durch erfolgreiche Jagd (Szene 2) tragen die Menschen zunächst untereinander 
Konflikte wie den Trojanischen Krieg aus, dessen Aktualität die beiden Leben- 
digkeitskommentare unterstützen (Szene 3). Am Ende und zugleich als Ziel dieser 
Kriege steht der Frieden (Szene 4), dessen Bild auf dem Schild damit eher einer 
Vision gleicht als einer erlebten und dadurch nachempfindbaren Vergangenheits- 
bzw. Gegenwartsdarstellung. 

Unterstützt bzw. erleichtert wird diese Lektüre des Schildes als Darstellung 
einer allgemeinen Menschheitsgeschichte in ihren Grundzügen auch durch das 
Fehlen von individualisierenden Personennamen gegenüber einer systematischen 
Verwendung des Kollektivs (aypotoı 5.22; &AAo1 5.23; Aaoi 5.26; avdSpac 5.32; 
avöponwv 5.45; @АЛо 5.47; аудролоу 5.54; noAXoi 5.54; торот 5.56; 
auntfipeg 5.57 etc.). Das Ausblenden von Einzelschicksalen macht die Darstel- 
lung universell lesbar, d.h. zeitlich, räumlich und kulturell übertragbar; eine 
mögliche Fokussierung auf die Person des Besitzers Achill, für den der Schild 
ursprünglich gemacht wurde, scheint zugunsten der bevorstehenden Übertragbar- 
keit des Schildes auf Ajax, Odysseus und schliesslich Neoptolemos vermieden, 
was die Frage nach der Weitsicht des Künstlers vs. einer situativ gestalteten 
Schilderung des Dichters Quintus aufwirft, der sein Objekt v.a. mit Blick auf die 
kommende Handlung beschreiben / konstruieren will. 

Unmittelbar im Anschluss an die Friedensszene ändert sich der Befund je- 
doch gleich in mehrfacher Hinsicht: Ab der 5. Szene konkretisiert sich das 
Geschehen durch den Auftritt von Aphrodite, Peleus und Thetis sowie Poseidon, 
womit die generelle Aussage des ersten Teils in individuelle Geschichten über- 
führt wird. Zudem findet das Geschehen nicht mehr vornehmlich unter Menschen 
statt, sondern die Götter stehen im Mittelpunkt der Darstellungen, und schliesslich 
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gibt es einen auffalligen Wechsel des Handlungsraums vom Land zur See. Zwei 
Lesarten bieten sich an: 

Einerseits kann man die stärkere Einbeziehung der Götter in das Geschehen 
als eine Erweiterung des Blickfeldes von den zwischenmenschlichen Beziehun- 
gen um das (religiöse) Verhältnis zwischen Menschen und Göttern lesen, wobei 
die beiden Gedichtteile räumlich aufeinander zulaufen, da sich die Menschen vom 
Land, die Götter von der See her annähern und beide in der Hochzeit von Peleus 
und Thetis symbolisch aufeinandertreffen bzw. sich vereinen. Dabei ist das 
Verhältnis von Göttern und Menschen ähnlich spannungsvoll wie das zwischen- 
menschliche, insofern als neben der friedlichen, ehelichen Verbindung von Peleus 
und Thetis (Szene 5) über das Motiv des Seesturms in Szene 6 ein Konflikt 
zwischen Menschen und Göttern (Poseidon) thematisiert wird. In beiden Fällen 
verweisen die dargestellten Szenen aufgrund der eingebauten auktorialen 
Kommentare wieder stärker auf die Lebenswirklichkeit = Realitätsnähe einer 
erlebten und daher nachvollziehbaren Wirklichkeit, wodurch die singuläre 
Stellung der Friedensszene als visionär auch aus Sicht der äusseren Schildszenen 
herausgehoben wird. Zugleich öffnet sich der Schild für eine (durchaus denkbare) 
Lektüre vom Schildrand her, insofern der teleologische Weg zum Frieden, wie 
ihn der Blick des Dichters im ersten Teil gezeichnet hat, in ähnlicher Weise vom 
Okeanos ausgehen könnte: Auf die anfängliche Auseinandersetzung der zur See 
fahrenden Menschen mit der widrigen Natur (Meer) und Poseidon als ihrem 
Repräsentanten (Szene 6), die motivisch parallel zur 2. Szene geschildert wird, 
führt der Weg zum erstrebten Frieden nun nicht mehr über eigene zivilisatorische 
und kriegerische Leistungen, sondern mit Hilfe göttlichen Einwirkens (Poseidon) 
und einer engen Verbindung mit den Göttern (Szene 5). 

Andererseits könnte der zweite Teil des Schildes auch als ein Kommentar 
zum ersten Teil gelesen werden, insofern als der scheinbar allgemeine Charakter 
des Schildes bis zur Friedensszene einer Konkretisierung weicht, die zur Histori- 
sierung der zuvor geschilderten Ereignisse beiträgt. Dabei erscheint die Szene 5, 
in der Aphrodite Peleus und Thetis zur Hochzeit zusammenführt, nicht nur als 
thematische Fortführung der Friedensszene in göttlichen Sphären, sondern ruft 
indirekt genau das konfliktreiche Potential auf, das in der Kriegsszene zum 
Ausbruch kam. Denn mit der Hochzeit von Peleus und Thetis erzählt der Schild 
die zentrale Episode aus der Vorgeschichte des Trojanischen Krieges und reflek- 
tiert damit auch seinen eigenen Entstehungsgrund und seine Zweckbestimmung. 
Da die Peleus-Thetis-Szene ebenso wie die Kriegsbeschreibung den Rahmen für 
die Friedensszene bilden, liegt es nahe, diese strukturelle Parallele mit einer 
inhaltlichen Korrespondenz zu verbinden. Unterstützt wird diese Beobachtung 
auch durch die Erwähnung von Eris in der Kriegsszene (5.31), an deren ‚Zank- 
apfel‘ sich der Rezipient bei dem Aufrufen der Peleus-Thetis-Hochzeit ebenso 
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erinnert wie an den nicht eigens genannten Achill, dessen Geschichte indirekt 
über die beiden Szenen 3 und 5 in ihren Eckpunkten (Eltern = Geburt; Krieg = 
Tod) angedeutet wird. So gesehen, treten neben die generalisierende Aussage der 
Schildbeschreibung aus den ersten Szenen im Fortgang der Ekphrasis Signale für 
eine Konkretisierung auf den Trojanischen Krieg bis hin zur möglichen individu- 
ellen Verankerung oder beinahe künstlerischen Sphragis des ersten Schildbesit- 
zers Achill, den der Betrachter als ersten Empfänger und Besitzer des Schildes 
kennt und daher bereits bei versteckten Anspielungen auf seine Geschichte in das 
Bildprogramm hineinlesen kónnte.?? Gleichwohl ist festzuhalten, dass der Dichter 
eine direkte Rückbindung des Schildes an die Person Achill bewusst vermeidet 
und damit dem Status von Achill als vorläufigem Träger der Waffen und dem 
durch die Rahmenhandlung bzw. die mythische Tradition vorgegebenen Waffen- 
wechsel von Achill zu Odysseus Rechnung trägt. Um eine Übertragung der 
Waffen auf einen anderen Helden zu erleichtern, müssen die Waffen eine generel- 
le Aussage bewahren und sollten zugleich eine Assoziierung mit ihrem jeweiligen 
Träger ermöglichen. Eine Schildbeschreibung, die beides leistet, ist gerade mit 
Blick auf ihre narrative Einbindung in den breiteren Erzählkontext nahezu ideal, 
weil sie der Ekphrasis eine über das Objekt selbst hinausgehende narrative Funk- 
tion einräumt — ein Aspekt, den Quintus auch bei seiner Version der Auseinander- 
setzung zwischen Ajax und Odysseus nutzen wird. 


b) Narrative Einbindung in die Posthomerica 


Neben der genannten Anforderung an eine Ekphrasis, dass diese eine inhärente 
Ordnung aufweisen sollte, die das Kunstwerk als Einheit entstehen lässt, kann 
eine Ekphrasis zugleich zu einem festen narrativen Bestandteil der sie umgeben- 
den Erzählung werden, indem beispielsweise Figuren auf der Erzählebene auf 
diese (= die dargestellt Kunst) verweisen. Fehlt eine solche Verwendung in der 
homerischen Schildbeschreibung noch weitgehend, so wird sie im Verlauf der 
Gattungsentwicklung immer stärker und verbindet die Ekphrasis mit ganz unter- 
schiedlichen narrativen Funktionen, deren häufigste — abgesehen von der poetolo- 
gischen Aussage als mise-en-abyme aus der Kriegs- und Friedensszene?^ — der 
kommentierende Riickblick, die Prolepse oder der Einsatz als retardierendes, 
Spannung erzeugendes Moment sind. Daneben kann der Ekphrasis eine hand- 
lungstragende Funktion zukommen, indem Erzähler und/oder Akteure direkt 
oder indirekt auf sie zurückgreifen. 


23 Zur Individualisierung kosmischer Elemente des homerischen Schildes mit Blick auf Achill vgl. 
Hardie (1985) 12-13. 
24 Vgl. hierzu den Beitrag von C. Maciver in diesem Band. 
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Im Folgenden soll gezeigt werden, dass Quintus seine Schildbeschreibung im 
Unterschied zu Homer nicht nur in retardierender und proleptischer Funktion 
verwendet, sondern vor allem, wie durch einen gezielten Rückgriff auf sie eine 
wichtige Handlungsentscheidung motiviert wird. Dabei lässt der Dichter durch 
einen atmosphärischen Kunstgriff den fiktiven wie aussertextlichen Rezipienten 
zunächst Raum für unterschiedliche Wahrnehmungen / Gewichtungen der Ek- 
phrasis. Der 5. Gesang beginnt mit einer Handlung, die in absoluter Stille 
ausgetragen wird und in der Folge Stille erzeugt: Thetis legt die Waffen des 
Achill in die Mitte der versammelten Griechen, niemand spricht, und der lange 
schweigende Blick auf die Waffen gibt den Betrachtenden die Gelegenheit, 
Rückschau zu betreiben, über das Kommende nachzudenken oder — im Falle der 
Rezipienten — mit Spannung auf den bevorstehenden Streit zwischen Ajax und 
Odysseus um die Waffen zu warten. 

Als retardierendes Element baut die Schildbeschreibung auf den unmittelbar 
zuvor geschilderten Leichenspielen für Achill auf, mit denen die Kriegshandlun- 
gen unterbrochen wurden.?? Die weitere ‚Verzögerung‘ der Auseinandersetzung 
erhöht daher die Spannung auf den Fortgang der Ereignisse: Nun ist der Moment 
gekommen, wo die Trauer um Achill und die damit verbundene Unterbrechung 
der Kampfhandlungen an ihr Ende gelangen, da künftig ein anderer Grieche 
Achill symbolisch über das Tragen seiner Waffen ablösen und an seiner Stelle in 
den Kampf ziehen wird. Für zusätzliche Spannung sorgt das Vorwissen des 
Rezipienten über den sich anbahnenden Streit zwischen Ajax und Odysseus, 
dessen Ausarbeitung durch Quintus er erwartet. Proleptisch ist der Schild inso- 
fern, als er in seiner letzten Szene den möglichen Sieg der Griechen in Verbin- 
dung mit dem Triumph des Poseidon zeigt, der — rein strukturell betrachtet — auch 
im letzten Gesang der Posthomerica, der Abfahrt der Griechen, eine zentrale 
Rolle spielt. Wichtiger jedoch erscheint die Vernetzung der Ekphrasis mit der 
folgenden Handlung. Unmittelbar im Anschluss kommt es zu einem Redeagon 
zwischen Ajax und Odysseus, in dessen Verlauf Letzterer einen motivischen 
Rückbezug auf den Schild des Achill, den er für sich gewinnen will, herstellt: 


кол yap T’ NAiBatov nétpnv &ppnktov EOdoav 

unu brotuftyovotv £v OVPEGL Латорот avd pec 

ртс unu дё neyav Воръпдёо. тоутоу 245 
уо®тол bneknepóootv, От’ COMETH kvuaivntar 

iÉyvmowwv 5’ бүротол Kpatepodg боџоост Аёоутос 
TOPOGALKS TE OAS te koi AAAmv £ü0veo Inpòv 

10 pot 6’ oBpiuòdvpor i оло GebyAns Sauóovtar 

avdpanwv mtr vow dé te nåvta tedeîtar. (Q.S. 5.243-250) 


25 Dieser narrative Aufbau der Rahmenerzählung hat eine strukturelle Parallele im Aufbau der 
Ekphrasis, wo ebenfalls unmittelbar auf eine Kriegsszene die Friedensszene folgt. 
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Denn sogar einen unerklimmbaren Felsen im Gebirge, 

auch wenn er unzerstörbar ist, durchschneiden von unten her 

ganz leicht und mit kluger Fertigkeit die Steinmetze. 245 
Auch die Seeleute tiberqueren mit kluger Planung das grosse 
schwerwogende Meer, wenn es höchste Wogen schlägt. 

Mit Hilfe ihrer Fertigkeiten bezwingen die Jager starke Lowen, 

Panther, Eber und andere Arten wilder Tiere. 

Unwillige Stiere werden durch den Willen der Menschen 

unter das Joch gezwungen. Mit Verstand wird alles vollendet. 250 


Von den vier von Odysseus beschriebenen und als besondere Errungenschaften 
menschlichen Geistes (удо dé te лбуто teAeitaı, 5.250) hervorgehobenen und 
an den Beginn seiner Rede gestellten Tatigkeiten — Steinbruch, Seefahrt, Jagd, 
Viehzucht — waren die letzten drei wichtige Themen der vorausgegangenen 
Ekphrasis: Die Seefahrt ist das einleitende und zentrale Motiv in der 6. Szene 
(5.80-87); die Jagd eròffnet den Handlungsraum der Schildbeschreibung in der 2. 
Szene (5.17-23), wobei die drei von Odysseus genannten Tiere dort in derselben 
Abfolge erscheinen: Agovtec (5.17), nopdcArec (5.18), obec (5.18). Schliesslich 
integriert Odysseus auch mit der Viehzucht und den unter das Joch gespannten 
Ochsen ein Motiv aus der Friedensszene (5.60-61) in seine Rede. 

Die motivischen Ubereinstimmungen kënnen als bewusster Riickgriff auf die 
Schildthematik gelesen werden, mit dem Odysseus im Gegensatz zu Ajax in 
seiner Rede pro domo rhetorisch seine Wertschätzung des Schildes bzw. eine 
rhetorische Verbundenheit mit demselben unterstreicht. Odysseus zeigt, dass er 
den Schild versteht, d.h. lesen kann, und sich daher als wiirdiger Besitzer erweist. 
Dabei fällt auf, dass die Bezüge sich auf die handlungseröffnende Eingangsszene, 
auf die Friedensszene sowie auf die Schlussszene beschränken, wogegen motivi- 
sche Anklänge - beispielsweise an die Kriegsszene — fehlen. Der Grund könnte in 
der Reaktion auf die vorhergehende Rede des Ajax zu finden sein, in der sich 
dieser ausschliesslich über die kriegerische Seite und die körperliche Stärke 
präsentiert und Odysseus mangelnden Kampfesmut vorhält. Im Wissen um Ajax’ 
Körperkraft ist Odysseus gut beraten, andere Argumente für seine Position stark 
zu machen, und nennt an erster Stelle das überlegene Wissen verbunden mit 
seinen rhetorischen Fähigkeiten: (...) Ос сёо MOAAOV олёртерос є®ўонол eivor / 
undeor kai uodooi, Ta т’ Avöpacı к@ртос déger (,,[...] der ich glaube, Dir um 
vieles überlegen zu sein an Wissen und Worten — Dinge, die bei den Menschen 
das Ansehen vergrössern“, 5.241-242). Mit der anschliessenden Rede versucht er, 
seine Verbindung zu Achill und insbesondere zu dessen Waffen zu illustrieren. Er 
hat die Erzählzeit der Ekphrasis zum ‚Lesen‘ des Schildes genutzt, um seine Rede 
dem Schild entsprechend zu gestalten und sich dadurch als künftigen Träger 
bereits über das Wort zu empfehlen: Der Schild passt zu Odysseus, da er die 
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darauf abgebildeten kunstvollen Errungenschaften des Menschen mehr zu schät- 
zen weiss als Ajax, der allein das funktionale Objekt im Blick hat. Unabhängig 
davon, ob Odysseus die Waffen so gut tragen kann wie Ajax (5.222-224), ist er 
seinem Kontrahenten überlegen, da er ihre bildliche ‚Aufschrift‘ (gewissermassen 
das ‚literarische Vermächtnis“ Achills) zu lesen und zu nutzen versucht. Diese 
rhetorische Weiterführung der Ekphrasis kann als Ausdruck des dichterischen 
Anliegens gewertet werden, in Auseinandersetzung mit Homer, aber auch mit der 
weiteren literarischen Tradition über Ekphraseis und ihr rhetorisches Potential zu 
‚sprechen‘, d.h. sie über die narrative Einbindung in die Posthomerica, inter- 
textuelle Verweise oder poetologische Reflexionen als Kunstform zu diskutieren. 
In diesem Zusammenhang ist auch die nochmalige Erwähnung des Schildes 
durch Odysseus bei seinem Versuch, Neoptolemos nach Troja zu holen, zu sehen: 
In 7.194-212 bietet Odysseus Neoptolemos die Waffen Achills als Belohnung an, 
falls er bereit ist, in den Kampf einzugreifen. Nicht nur nimmt die Passage den 
längsten Teil seiner Überzeugungsrede ein — was die kontinuierlich wachsende 
Bedeutung des Schildes im Fortgang der Ereignisse in den Posthomerica unter- 
streicht —, sondern in ihr knüpft Odysseus an seine ‚Lektüre‘ des Schildes aus 
dem Wettstreit mit Ajax an, insofern als der Schild erneut zum wichtigen Teil der 
rhetorischen Strategie wird, seine Ziele zu erreichen. Nach der Erwähnung des 
Künstlers Hephaistos kommt er auf die dargestellten Motive zu sprechen: 


(...) tà col uéya Dadua 1боут1 200 
Zooerot, oveka Yaîa код оороауос nó8 даЛоссо 

Gui с@кос neróvntar AMELPEDID т’ £vi KVKAW 

Сфо zën Tjoxn toa Eoıköta KIVDHEVOLOL, 

adua koi Adavaroıcı. (...) (Q.S. 7.200-204) 


(...) Diese Dinge werden dir, wenn du sie siehst, wie ein grosses 200 
Wunder erscheinen, weil die Erde, der Himmel und das Meer 

rings auf dem Schild verfertigt sind und in einem unermesslichen Kreis 
Lebewesen ringsum dargestellt sind, so als ob sie sich bewegen — 

ein Wunder [zu schauen] auch für die Götter. (...) 


Zunächst fällt auf, dass Odysseus den Schild des Achill nicht in seiner militä- 
risch-technischen Bedeutung oder symbolisch als ‚Erbe‘ des Achill beschreibt, 
sondern die ästhetische Wirkung auf den Betrachter betont: Der Schild ist „ein 
Wunder zu schauen“, wobei die zweifache Erwähnung von dada (7.200 / 204) 
nicht zuletzt der Nobilitierung der posthomerischen Schildbeschreibung als 
Kunstwerk dient. Hierzu passt auch Odysseus’ abschliessender Hinweis, dass 
„kein Sterblicher je zuvor solches erblickt habe“ (Bpot@v A" оололоте тото. / 
ovte tig Spake npoodev Ev Avöpacıv 7.204-205). Diese Worte dürfen nicht 
allein als konventionelle rhetorische Übertreibung zur Preisung des Gegenstands 
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gelesen werden, sondern sind ein poetologischer Kommentar zu Quintus’ literari- 
scher Kunst der Ekphrasis, den der Dichter Odysseus in den Mund legt: Vor 
Quintus gab es diesen Schild nicht, es gibt keine literarische Tradition, über die 
ein Rezipient / Neoptolemos den Schild hätte kennen lernen können, er ist neu 
und einmalig zugleich. 

Entsprechend adressiert Odysseus in seiner Rede ebenso Neptolemos als ei- 
nen möglichen künftigen Betrachter des Schildes (tà col neya. Yadu<a» 1доутъ / 
ёссєтол, 7.200-201), wie er die Rezipienten der Posthomerica als tatsächliche 
,Augenzeugen‘ an die kurz zuvor geschilderte Ekphrasis erinnert. Für diese ist die 
kurze inhaltliche Beschreibung des Schildes daher zunnächst als eine Aufforde- 
rung zur erneuten Visualisierung des Schildes zu verstehen, dessen Bedeutung für 
und Präsenz in den Posthomerica so kontinuierlich steigt. Zum anderen erhält der 
Rezipient die Möglichkeit, die auktoriale Schildbeschreibung des 5. Gesangs mit 
der Lesart des Odysseus zu vergleichen, um so die rhetorische Strategie des 
Odysseus (was erzählt er Neoptolemos, und warum?) und / oder die Bedeutung 
und Funktion der Ekphrasis in den Posthomerica noch deutlicher zu erfassen. 
Interessanterweise beschränkt sich Odysseus bei seiner Beschreibung des Schil- 
des auf eine kurze Zusammenfassung der ersten Szene: 


(...) obvexo уоїо кол oùpavòç 162 dadiacca 
dugi сбкос rerovnta (...) (Q.S. 7.201-202) 


(...) weil die Erde, der Himmel und das Meer 

rings auf dem Schild verfertigt sind (...) 

прфто uèv ed Hoxnto FeoKunto eri Epyo 

odpavòc Nd’ aidjp’ yain 8” ошо Keito YaAacca. (Q.S. 5.6-7) 


Zuerst waren auf dem gottverfertigten Werk 
Himmel und Ather dargestellt, und mit der Erde zusammen lag das Meer. 


Der Riickverweis auf das in der ersten Szene entwickelte geographische setting 
der Schildmotive ist fiir den Leser eine Erinnerung an den ganzen Schild, da die 
Episode als pars pro toto fungiert: Nicht nur beginnt die Ekphrasis im 5. Gesang 
mit der von Odysseus aufgerufenen Szene, weshalb der Leser den Rest (in chro- 
nologisch richtiger Reihenfolge) selbst ergänzen kann, sondern die Begriffe yaîa, 
odpavög und доЛоссо geben dem Schild auch symbolisch ihren Rahmen, indem 
sie den Raum beschreiben, den die einzelnen Szenen fiillen.2° Odysseus’ poeto- 
logisches Sprechen über die Ekphrasis setzt sich auch in der zweiten Information 
fort, die er über den Schild gibt: Go nepı& Monta ёо1кбт@ xivvp£voict 


26 Vgl. auch Hardie (1985) 17: ,,[I]t is clear that line 7 [...] is a summary of the scenes which are 
then described in detail [...]* 
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(7.203) betont die charakterische Lebensnähe der Schildbeschreibung, auf die 
Quintus gerade in den ersten Szenen so viel Wert gelegt hatte. 

Odysseus’ kleine Ekphrasis steht also einerseits poetologisch im Dienst der 
ausführlichen Schildbeschreibung im 5. Gesang, deren Kunst, Wirkung und 
Eigenart sie pointiert und memorierend kommentiert, sie ist aber andererseits 
situativ im narrativen Kontext der Posthomerica verankert. Hierbei fallen zwei 
Aspekte ins Gewicht: Zum einen dient sie der weiteren Charakterisierung von 
Odysseus’ Rhetorik, der sich hier wie bereits im Redeagon mit Ajax geschickt des 
Schildes bedient, um seine Ziele zu erreichen. Dabei fallt auf, dass er die bereits 
gemachten Referenzen auf den Schild (Szenen 2, 4 und 6) in der Rede an Neopto- 
lemos um eine weitere Episode ergänzt, also systematisch und überlegt mit dem 
Bedeutungsangebot des ganzen Schildes umgeht und es situativ geschickt ein- 
setzt. Man ist angesichts der zutage tretenden Systematik beinahe versucht, den 
Schild und sein rhetorisches Potential aus den Reden des Odysseus zu rekon- 
struieren. Zum anderen hat das Aufrufen des Schildes in einer Rede an Neopto- 
lemos eine deutlich proleptische Funktion: Neoptolemos soll und wird die Waffen 
des Achill tragen, der Rezipient kann sich ihn bereits hier als alter Achilles visuell 
vorstellen. 

Schliesslich lässt sich die kurze Referenz an den Schild auch rein situativ gut 
verstehen: Die Aussicht auf die Waffen des Vaters ist das stärkste Argument des 
Odysseus in seiner Rede. Dabei mag es auf den ersten Blick erstaunen, dass 
Odysseus die Waffen und den Schild nur sehr kurz beschreibt, und das mit einer 
beinahe beliebig auf andere Schilde übertragbaren Motivik (Erde, Himmel, Land) 
und allgemeinen Hinweisen auf die hohe Darstellungkunst (Lebendigkeit). Die 
Frage stellt sich, wieso er sein ‚bestes Pferd im Stall‘ so lakonisch beschreibt und 
seinem Adressaten nicht emotional werbender ans Herz legt, etwa durch die 
Beschreibung einer diesen direkt betreffenden Episode wie die Hochzeit des 
Peleus und der Thetis (Szene 5). Unabhängig von den über die Stelle hinausge- 
henden narrativ-poetologischen Funktionen sind mehrere Gründe für die gewählte 
Darstellung denkbar: Einerseits könnte Odysseus voraussetzen, dass ein Schild 
bedeutender Helden immer auch ‚persönliche‘ individuelle Szenen trägt, auf die 
er wegen der Selbstverständlichkeit nicht eigens verweisen muss. Andererseits 
könnte Odysseus durch die eigentlich unspezifische Beschreibung des Schildes 
andeuten, dass seinen Adressaten nicht primär dessen Kunst / Ausgestaltung 
interessiert, sondern vielmehr die Tatsache, dass es sich um den Schild des Vaters 
handelt, in dessen Fussstapfen Neoptolemos durch das Anlegen der Waffen treten 
wird. Oder — und das scheint nahe liegend — die Kürze wie auch die Art der 
Beschreibung erklären sich aus der Redestrategie, die mehr mit Ungesagtem als 
mit Gesagtem, mehr mit Erwartungen als mit Erfüllungen arbeitet und so beim 
Adressaten Neoptolemos die Spannung und den Reiz auf das In-Aussicht- 
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Gestellte erhöhen sollen. Betrachtet man den Redeaufbau, so nennt Odysseus vier 
Gründe für das Eingreifen des Neoptolemos, die alle unspezifisch bleiben: Zuerst 
erwähnt er die Prophezeiung (deorporing, 7.190), dass Troja nur mit Neoptole- 
mos’ Hilfe fallen werde (Og yàp тёЛос Eooer’ "Арти, 7.192). Es wird nicht 
gesagt, welcher Gott die Prophezeiung gegeben hat oder warum man sich erst 
jetzt an Neoptolemos wendet. Darauf folgt die Aussicht auf Geschenke der grie- 
chischen Fürsten, ebenfalls völlig vage und in nur einem Vers behandelt (7.193): 
Kal tot Ôp’ dnaoovow ddoteta Sior 'Ayoiot („dir werden die göttlichen 
Achäer unsagbar viele Geschenke geben“). Drittens erwähnt Odysseus sein 
eigenes Geschenk, das die Reihe beinahe klimaktisch abschliesst und über seine 
Beschreibung die namenlosen Geschenke der anderen Fürsten deutlich übertrifft. 
Dabei erfüllt die in der Sache sehr knappe Schildbeschreibung den doppelten 
Zweck, dass sie innerhalb der Rede im Vergleich sehr ausführlich ist und sich 
zugleich — politically correct — auf einer Linie mit den Geschenken der anderen 
Fürsten bewegt, insofern als Odysseus’ Ekphrasis des Schildes diesen mehr als 
&oonetov beschrieben vorstellt. Für Neoptolemos bleibt die Imagination, wie der 
Schild, wie die Geschenke aussehen werden. Der Anreiz auf Autopsie steigt und 
wird am Schluss der Reden durch den Hinweis auf eine mógliche Hochzeit mit 
Menelaos’ — ebenfalls nur vage beschriebener — Tochter als letztes Glied der 
persuasiven Rede abgerundet. Die geweckte Erwartungshaltung bei Neoptolemos 
korrespondiert mit den Erwartungen des Lesers, genau diesen Szenen bei der 
folgenden Lektüre zu begegnen, womit sich erneut die geschickte situative und 
breitere narrative Einbindung der Rede in die Posthomerica zeigt. 


c) Intertextueller Agon mit Homer 


Indem Quintus seinen Lesern eine ausführliche Ekphrasis von Achills Schild 
bietet, verweist er seine Rezipienten direkt an den homerischen Text zurück und 
fordert sie auf zum intertextuellen Vergleich 2! Dabei zeigt sich zunächst als 
wichtigster Unterschied, dass Homer die Geschichte des Schaffens in einer Weise 
erzáhlt, dass wir sie als Rezipienten ,direkt° miterleben kónnen. Ekphrasis wird so 
bei Homer von Beginn an mit einer ganz bestimmten Handlung verbunden bzw. 
in den Dienst einer Handlung gestellt, nàmlich der Schaffung eines Schildes. Als 
Handlung ist die Ekphrasis auch in den narrativen Erzáhlstrang der Mias fest 
eingeordnet — Achill braucht neue Waffen und wird sie später benutzen —, als 


27 Zur homerischen Ekphrasis vgl. bes. Schadewaldt (41965) 357-374, Hardie (1985) und Becker 
(1995) mit ausführlicher Bibliographie. 
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Kunstbeschreibung spielt sie für die Handlung jedoch so gut wie keine Rolle,?8 
sondern sie entwickelt allenfalls ein episodenbezogenes, inneres narratives Poten- 
tial, beispielsweise als „Spiegel der frühgriechischen Staatswerdung“,”° oder sie 
fungiert in Teilen symbolisch als mise-en-abyme des Grundkonflikts zwischen 
Achill und Agamemnon.?? Bei Quintus dagegen fehlt der Schaffensprozess völlig, 
womit die Ekphrasis als Betrachtung und Analyse des Geschaffenen in den 
Mittelpunkt rückt. Damit gewinnt die Ekphrasis nicht nur eine umfassendere 
narrative Funktion, weil der Fokus weniger auf dem Objekt als solchem liegt als 
auf dem, was der Schild innerhalb der Posthomerica ekphrastisch aussagt, son- 
dern vor allem werden Akteure wie Rezipienten zu einer stärkeren Reflexion über 
das Betrachtete und — aufgrund der zahlreichen Lebendigkeitsverweise — über 
dessen Wirkkraft und Rhetorik eingeladen. Hierzu passt, dass der Streit um die 
Waffen des Achill nicht nur ein Streit der Worte ist, sondern ein Streit über die 
ekphrastischen Worte des Dichters. Indem Odysseus in seiner Rede auf die 
Ekphrasis zurückgreift, wird seine Auseinandersetzung mit Ajax zum Spiegel für 
die doppelte Verwendung von Ekphrasis im Dienste eines funktionalen Objektes 
(‚Schild-Lektüre‘ des Ajax) einerseits und andererseits zum schlagkräftig rhetori- 
schen Mittel, wie es Odysseus überzeugend einsetzt und wie es der Dichter für die 
Gestaltung seiner Posthomerica nutzen kann. 

Die Intertextualitätssignale sind dabei nicht nur generell aufgrund des Themas 
‚Schild des Achill‘ deutlich vorhanden, sondern sie verstärken sich auch mit Blick 
auf die Einzelszenen, je länger man den Schild betrachtet bzw. liest. Neben den 
bereits genannten möglichen generellen Lesarten der Poseidonszene (Szene 6), 
die innerhalb des Bildprogramms des Schildes als komplementäres Gegenstück 
zur 2. Szene konzipiert ist, scheint eine weitere Konkretisierung möglich und vom 
Dichter sogar intendiert. Die Verse rufen sprachlich wie motivisch zwei Szenen 
des Kampfes bei den Schiffen in der Ilias auf: Die Seenot (Q.S. 5.80-87) verweist 
auf den Vergleich der in Bedrängnis geratenen Griechen mit Seeleuten im Sturm 
im 15. Gesang (/I. 15.624-628), und der Triumph des Poseidon (Q.S. 5.88-96) auf 


28 Vgl. auch Nickau (1977) 237 zum Schild des Achill in der Ilias: ,,[M]an darf, ohne damit ein 
Urteil über Wert oder Echtheit des Stückes zu fällen, wohl behaupten, dass nirgendwo eine ähn- 
liche Diskrepanz zwischen dem grossen Umfang einer derartigen Einlage und ihrer geringen 
Verbindung mit der Handlung wiederkehrt.“ Ähnlich Scully (2003) 29: „[N]obody in the poem 
singles out any one scene on the shield for comment, and only rarely is the shield even noted by 
a character in the Miad.“ Scully argumentiert im Anschluss für eine kontinuierliche wirkungs- 
ästhetische Präsenz des Schildes innerhalb der Mias. 

29 So zuletzt bei Scholten (2004) mit Verweisen auf wichtige Deutungsansätze. 

30 So u.a. Heffernan (1993) 17: „But the inconclusive shape of the stories about the disputation and 
the siege — the two most extended stories in the whole passage on the shield — mirrors the narra- 
tive structure of the epic as a whole.“ 
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den Beginn des 13. Gesangs (//. 13.25-31), wo die Ankunft des Gottes zur Er- 
munterung der Griechen ganz ähnlich geschildert wird.3! 

Mit Hilfe der Verweise schreibt Quintus die Mias in die Geschichte seines 
Schildes hinein bzw. macht diesen Ober die Intertextualitàt lesbar. Der Effekt ist 
zum einen die immer stärker hervortretende Absicht, den Schild als eine kunst- 
volle Übersetzung der Geschichte um Troja — wie sie in Teilen in der аз erzählt 
wird — zu gestalten. Konnte der Schild dabei bis zur 6. Szene bereits als Abbild 
des Trojanischen Krieges in Ursprung (Peleus / Thetis), Verlauf (Kampfszene) 
und visionärem Ende (Friedensszene) gelesen werden, so enthält die Poseidon- 
szene — gelesen auf der Folie der /lias und passend zu ihrer Stellung gegen Ende 
der Ekphrasis — einen Hinweis auf den erhofften Ausgang des Krieges: Die 
anfangs und im Moment der Schildbeschreibung bei Quintus aktuell in Bedräng- 
nis geratenen Griechen werden mit Hilfe der Götter (Poseidon) letztlich einen 
triumphalen Sieg erlangen. Diese teleologische Deutung der Szene wird von 
Quintus durch eine chronologische Umkehrung der homerischen Ereignisse 
ermöglicht, wo die Griechen auch nach dem Erscheinen des Poseidon noch in 
starke Bedrängnis geraten. 

Der Schild des Achill bei Quintus ermöglicht daher eine doppelte Lesart, 
wobei der erste Teil (Szenen 1-4) stärker eine bildimmanente, kontextunabängige 
Deutung und der zweite Teil eine über den Schild und die Posthomerica hinaus- 
gehende punktuelle Beschreibung des Trojanischen Krieges im intertextuellen 
Dialog mit der аз nahe legt. 

Eine letzte Überlegung zum ekphrastischen Agon zwischen Posthomerica 
und /lias: Für Quintus’ an sich überraschende Beschreibung genau desselben 
Gegenstands, dem bereits Homer eine Ekphrasis gewidmet hat, lassen sich drei 
Deutungen finden. Zum einen kann der Autor seinen Rezipienten in der Tat ein 
‚Entweder / Oder‘ zumuten, insofern ein und derselbe Gegenstand zwar je nach 
Betrachter unterschiedlich beschrieben werden kann, was die Länge der Ekphrasis 
angeht oder ihre Wirkung, eine unterschiedliche Anordnung der Szenen oder eine 
stark voneinander abweichende Motivik, wie sie Quintus’ Ekphrasis im Vergleich 
zu Homer zeigt, jedoch nicht vorkommen dürfte. Man könnte daher von einer 
bewussten Provokation von Quintus sprechen, der seine Rezipienten mit einer 
neuen, vermeintlich besseren und wirklichkeitsgetreueren?? Schildbeschreibung 


31 Vgl. hierzu James / Lee (2000) 61. 

32 Quintus würde damit in eine ähnliche Richtung gehen wie Philostrat im Heroikos (47), der die 
homerische Schilderung als unrichtig, da fiktiv ausgeschmückt bezeichnet hat. Zugleich würde 
Quintus Philostrat korrigieren, indem er dessen Aussage, dass der Schild und die Waffen Achills 
Gonuo („zeichenlos“) waren (47.5), durch die Ekphrasis literarisch widerlegt. 
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herausfordert und Homer an diesem zentralen Punkt seiner Erzählkunst nicht nur 
übertreffen, sondern sogar ersetzen will.?? 

Alternativ könnte man die Ekphrasis als ein komplementäres Werk zur home- 
rischen Schildbeschreibung sehen, das — ähnlich, wie die Posthomerica als Gan- 
zes eine homerische Lücke (nämlich zwischen Mias und Odyssee) schliessen 
wollen — eine Leerstelle oder besser Leerstellen innerhalb der homerischen 
Schildbeschreibung zu füllen sucht. Damit ergäbe sich zwischen der homerischen 
Ekphrasis und den oben bereits zitierten Versen bei Quintus — &AAa dè uvpia 
кеїто Kat’ dorido Texvn&vrog / xepoiv ол” Adavarng токтуофроуос 'Hoato- 
толо (5.97-98) — ein Dialog zwischen Homer, der seinen Schild mit vielen Dar- 
stellungen verfertigt hat (Il. 18.481-482: aùtàp ev oun / noiet болбоћо TOAAG 
боот npanıöeooıv), ohne dabei notwendigerweise alle Szenen zu beschreiben, 
und Quintus, der diese Leerstellen nutzt und seine Rezipienten in den Versen 
5.97-98 ebenso an die homerische Schildbeschreibung rückverweist, wie er 
‚fehlende‘ Szenen ekphrastisch ins Bild setzt. 

Schliesslich erscheint mir eine dritte Lesart denkbar. In seinem Auftreten als 
Dichter, der mit seinem Werk in Sprache, Stil und v.a. im Sinne Homers die 
Lücke zwischen den beiden meistrezipierten Werken der griechischen Literatur 
schliessen möchte, hat sich Quintus nicht nur mit den Epen selbst intensiv be- 
schäftigt, sondern ist dabei wahrscheinlich auch mit der antiken Homerphilologie 
in Berührung gekommen. In diesem Fall muss ihm bekannt gewesen sein, dass 
gerade die Schildbeschreibung in ihrer Echtheit nicht unumstritten war, zumal sie 
— nach der Überlieferungslage zu urteilen — in Kunst und Vasenmalerei nie als 
Ganze bildlich dargestellt wurde?) und in kreativen Rezeptionen wie in Euripides’ 
Elektra (450-469) bereits früh eine ganz andere motivische Bearbeitung erfahren 
hatte. So ist es nicht erstaunlich, dass die komplette Ekphrasis schliesslich von 
Zenodot athetiert wurde.?? Vor diesem Hintergrund kann die erneute Beschrei- 
bung des Schildes durch Quintus anstatt als provokativer Agon mit Homer auf- 
gefasst zu werden vielmehr als ,homerischer' Ersatz für eine als unecht geltende 
Ekphrasis gelesen werden. Das würde nicht nur die Parallelen zur homerischen 


33 Diesbeziiglich berücksichtigt etwa Simon (1995) 137 Quintus nicht: „Der Dichter der ‘Aspis’ ist 
in unserem [...] Blickfeld der einzige, der die homerische Beschreibung verbessern und womög- 
lich übertreffen wollte.“ 

34 Hierzu Fittschen (1973) N2-5 (mit Rekonstruktionszeichnungen des Schildes auf den Tafeln N 
Ш, N VI und N VII) und Simon (1995) 127-133. 

35 Schol. vet. A Il. 18.483a Erbse: 611 Znvddotog NÜETNKEV nò тоотоо TOD otiyov TH Aoınd. 
Zur Diskussion um die Echtheit der Verse vgl. auch den Kommentar bei Ameis / Hentze (21900) 
139-143 und Nickau (1977) 236-239. Ein möglicher Grund für die Athetese war neben dem 
mangelnden Handlungsbezug ein praktischer: die Annahme der Unechtheit wegen der Unmög- 
lichkeit, die beschriebenen Szenen tatsächlich auf einem verhältnismässig kleinen Schild künst- 
lerisch unterbringen zu können — ein Vorwurf, der auch in der modernen Forschung seit dem 18. 
Jahrhundert immer wieder geäussert wurde. 
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Ekphrasis erklären, die er strukturell und mit Rücksicht auf die Bekanntheit 
weiter als Muster gelten lässt, sondern die Ekphrasis würde zugleich Quintus’ 
Versuch, sich in die homerischen Epen einzuschreiben, im Kleinen abbilden. 28 


II. Der Schild des Eurypylos (Q.S. 6.198-293) 
a) Komposition 


Der Schild des Eurypylos weist in seiner Beschreibung viele strukturelle und 
formale Gemeinsamkeiten mit der Ekphrasis des Achill-Schildes auf, so dass von 
einer bewussten intratextuellen Komposition gesprochen werden kann: Die 
Parallelität der beiden Schildbeschreibungen zeigt sich nicht nur in der gleich 
langen Ausgestaltung, sondern auch in der Stellung der praeteritiones innerhalb 
der Schildbeschreibungen.37 Sowohl beim Schild des Achill wie bei dem des 
Eurypylos stehen sie am Ende der Ekphrasis: 


CAA бё Lopia кеїто KAT’ (ontóo TEXVNEVTMS 
X£poiv vn’ Adavarng ToKIvd@povos ‘H@atotoro. (Q.S. 5.97-98) 


Andere unzählige Kunstwerke befanden sich auf dem Schild, 
geschaffen von den unsterblichen Händen des verständigen Hephaistos. 


aAa ӧ’ àp’ "AAKkeida0 расофроуос oneta Epya 
Ouere EopunbAoto ёлотрефёос ойкос evpd. (Q.S. 6.292-293) 


Andere unsagbare Taten des mutigen Alkaiossohnes 
waren auf dem breiten Schild des göttlichen Eurypylos ringsherum abgebildet. 


Beide Male suggeriert der Dichter in jeweils zwei gleich anlautenden Versen, 
dass ihm noch weitere Motive zur Verfügung gestanden hätten, den Schild zu 
beschreiben, womit der Auswahlcharakter betont und das Augenmerk der Rezi- 
pienten auf die Gründe für die Auswahl bzw. auf die besondere Ausgestaltung 
gerichtet wird. Parallel gebaut sind auch die Einleitungen der Ekphraseis: In 
beiden wird in homerisch-hesiodischer Tradition (Mias 18.482; Hesiod, Theogonie 
581) von болбоАо (nod) gesprochen und möglicherweise in Anlehnung an 
Moschos' Ekphrasis des goldenen Blumenkorbs der Europa eine Verbindung zum 


36 Ganz unabhängig davon, ob Quintus mit Homer oder einer für unecht geltenden Ekphrasis in 
literarischen Agon treten wollte, unterstreicht seine detaillierte Beschreibung der anderen Waf- 
fen des Achill, insbesondere des Helms, sein Bemühen um Vollständigkeit und stärkt zugleich 
seine Autorität als Schildbeschreiber, da er umfassendere ‚Kenntnisse‘ über die Waffen des 
Achill besitzt als seine Vorganger. 

37 Vgl. auch James / Lee (2000) 38: ,,Comparison gives the impression of a distinctive authorial 
trademark.“ 
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Verb uopuoipo (Q.S. 5.4) bzw. zum Adjektiv pappapéog (Q.S. 6.197) her- 
gestellt:38 


(...) ®ифї бё navın 
aidaa uapuaipeokev Осо otévoc 'Hgotototo 
Odi сбкос TOINGE дрософроуос Aiakiðao. (Q.S. 5.3-5) 


(...) Von allen Seiten 
funkelten die Kunstwerke, die Herakles’ Fertigkeit 
rings auf dem Schild des tapferen Aiakiden geschaffen hatte. 


wc бё xoà EdpomvAog ueyddo1r nepıkatdero yvloıg 

tedyeo uopuoapénow eerddpevo. OTEPONFOT 

кол ot aiaa TOAAG Kat’ dotida tav ёкелто, 

оттосо rpoodev epee Gooou otévoc ‘HpaxXfoc. (Q.S. 6.196-199) 


So umgab auch Eurypylos seine wuchtigen Glieder 

mit Waffen, die funkelnden Blitzen glichen, 

und viele Kunstwerke waren auf dem göttlichen Schild ausgebreitet — 
alles Taten, die Herakles vormals mit Mut und Tapferkeit vollbracht hatte. 


Schliesslich wird in beiden Fällen die homerische Periphrase oO£voc + Genitiv 
am Versschluss verwendet, wobei über die gleiche Struktur auch erste Unter- 
schiede deutlich werden: Die Betonung der Kunst des Hephaistos (Schild des 
Achill) mit o9£voc ‘Hpatototo (5.4) wird durch das Thema Herakles (odévog 
"НрокАос, 6.199) beim Schild des Eurypylos sprachlich ersetzt. Wurden beim 
Achill-Schild sowohl der Künstler Hephaistos wie der Besitzer des Schildes, für 
den er gemacht wurde, einleitend genannt, womit ein intentionaler Bezug zwi- 
schen Hersteller und Empfänger gegeben war, so bleibt bei Eurypylos die Herstel- 
lung im Dunkeln: Poetologisch gelesen, wäre hier in erster Linie der Autor der 
Künstler, der keiner (künstlerischen) Vorlage folgt bzw. die Schaffung des 
Kunstwerkes an eine dritte Person abtritt, sondern einen eigenen Schild kreiert. 
Ein weiterer Unterschied ist die Angabe des Themas: Während beim Schild des 
Achill kein einheitliches Thema genannt ist —, was für den Rezipienten eine 
besondere Herausforderung darstellt, dieses selbst zu finden — wird bei Eurypylos 
ein solches bestimmt: die Taten des Herakles. 

Mit dieser Themenwahl führt Quintus den hohen literarischen Anspruch der 
ersten Ekphrasis fort, da er auch beim Schild des Eurypylos keine neue, bis dahin 
unbekannte Motivik wählt, sondern ähnlich wie bei der ersten Schildbeschreibung 
mit einer etablierten literarischen (und künstlerischen) Tradition in agonalen 
Wettstreit tritt. Die Dominanz der homerischen Vorlage (Schild des Achill) bzw. 


38 Vgl. Moschos, Europa 2.43 (£v tô Satdara TOAAG tetebyato papuaipovta) mit dem Kom- 
mentar von Bühler (1959) 92-93 sowie James / Lee (2000) 39 zur Parallele bei Quintus. 
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die Fülle von Darstellungen des Heraklesmythos in namhaften Quellen (Schild 
des Eurypylos) stellt für die Posthomerica eine besonders hohe Herausforderung 
dar, der schier übermächtigen Tradition in Bloomschem Sinn entgegenzuschrei- 
ben. War es im Fall des Achill-Schildes noch ein ganz bestimmter normativer 
Text, mit dem sich die Posthomerica auseinandersetzen, so steht der Gestaltung 
des Heraklesmythos auf dem Eurypylos-Schild eine vielstimmige literarisch- 
künstlerische Tradition gegenüber, die die Folie bildet, auf der Quintus schreibt. 

Die Unterschiede der möglichen literarisch-künstlerischen Vorlagen beein- 
flussen die Ausgestaltung der beiden Ekphraseis: Während Quintus beim Achill- 
Schild die Technik des Schilderns anderer, nicht bei Homer dargestellter Szenen 
wählt, was ihm ermöglichte, einen eigenen, neuen Schild zu schaffen, der letztlich 
nicht direkt mit der homerischen Vorlage verglichen werden kann, wendet er 
beim Eurypylos-Schild eine andere Technik an: Das Schildern von bereits 
Geschildertem (Heraklestaten) fordert den Rezipienten nicht nur zum direkten 
Vergleich des Schildes mit ähnlichen Darstellungen des Heraklesmythos heraus, 
die dieser aus seiner künstlerischen oder literarischen Bildung kennt, sondern die 
Bekanntheit des Dargestellten lädt in noch stärkerem Masse als beim Schild des 
Achill dazu ein, nach dem Besonderen zu fragen, das — abgesehen von einer 
individuellen Komposition der Einzelszenen — v.a. in der narrativen Funktionali- 
sierung bekannter Szenen in neuen Kontexten liegen könnte, d.h. in der Einbet- 
tung der Taten in den Erzählzusammenhang der Posthomerica. Dabei wurde die 
Erwartungshaltung, dass eine Ekphrasis bei Quintus eine starke narrative Einbin- 
dung in den weiteren Erzählkontext findet, durch die Lektüreerfahrung des 
Achill-Schildes bereits geweckt, und sie verstärkt sich, je konventioneller sich die 
Schildbeschreibung gibt. So gesehen, ist es nicht erstaunlich, sondern gehört zur 
Strategie der Leserlenkung, dass der erste Blick auf die Komposition der Szenen / 
Heraklestaten zunächst äusserst ernüchternd ist: Nicht nur hat sich der Dichter mit 
Herakles ein Allerweltsthema gewählt, das aufgrund fehlender inhaltlicher Span- 
nung das Interesse der Rezipienten an der Ekphrasis von Beginn an zu vermin- 
dern droht, sondern die Darstellung folgt zudem in weiten Teilen den Konventio- 
nen der literarischen Tradition dieses Stoffes: 


1) 200-207: Zwei Schlangen — Tötung 10) 245-248: Pferde des Diomedes 


durch Herakles als Baby 11) 249-255: Rinder des Geryoneus / 
2) 208-211: Nemeischer Löwe Orthos und Eurythion 
3) 212-219: Hydra von Lerna 12) 256-259: Äpfel der Hesperiden 
4) 220-222: Erymanthischer Eber 13) 260-268: Kerberos 
5) 223-226: Kerynthische Hirschkuh 14) 268-272: Prometheus 
6) 227-231: Stymphalische Vögel 15) 273-282: Kentauren 
7) 232-236: Reinigung des Augiasstalls 16) 283-285: Nessos 
8) 236-240: Kretischer Stier 17) 285-288: Antaios 


9) 240-245: Gürtel der Hippolyte 18) 289-291: Hesione 
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Von den 18 dargestellten Szenen benennen die Szenen 2 bis 13 die zwölf ,klassi- 
schen‘ Taten des Herakles, und das in der traditionellen Reihenfolge,*? was für 
einige Interpreten ein Grund gewesen sein dürfte, die Aufzählung als monoton zu 
beurteilen und im Vergleich zur Ekphrasis des Achill-Schildes qualitativ abzu- 
werten TI Allerdings wäre im Einzelfall zu prüfen, ob der Dichter tatsächlich nur 
rein schematisch der traditionellen Anordnung folgt oder ob er dabei auch beson- 
dere (intertextuelle) Anspielungen macht und darüber eine individuelle poetische 
Ausgestaltung der Taten erreicht.4! Dies soll hier nicht geleistet werden 7 Viel- 
mehr lenkt gerade das Aufrufen der literarischen Tradition in diesen Szenen den 
Blick des Rezipientenpublikums zunächst verstärkt auf die Szenen, die nicht zum 
klassischen Kanon gehören, über die der Dichter in Anordnung und Ausgestal- 
tung freier verfügen konnte und wollte, sowie auf die über die Ekphrasis hinaus- 
gehenden narrativen Implikationen für den Erzählzusammenhang. Die folgende 
Analyse beschränkt sich daher weitgehend auf die Szenen 1 sowie 14-18, wobei 
zunächst die Funktionalisierung dieser Heraklesszenen im narrativen Kontext der 
Posthomerica im Mittelpunkt steht. 

Was mit Szene 1 sofort ins Auge fällt, ist der chronologische Aufbau, den die 
Schildbeschreibung als Ganze geben möchte: Die Ekphrasis beginnt ab ovo mit 
der Geburt des Helden, weshalb der Eindruck entsteht (und gewollt ist), dass wir 
im Verlauf der Schildbeschreibung das ganze Leben eines Heroen in seinen 
wichtigsten Stationen chronologisch mitverfolgen werden. Und dieses Leben ist 
ein aussergewöhnliches, da es von Beginn an durch göttlichen Beistand ausge- 
zeichnet ist, zudem durch den denkbar höchsten: Zeus wird in der ersten Szene 
namentlich (Au к@ртос ёфкел / && oppe, 6.204-205) und am Schluss der Ek- 
phrasis rahmend mit dem Epitheton Siotpegng (6.293) erwähnt. Von einem 
solchen göttlichen Beistand war der Schild des Achill frei, auf dem zwar auch 
Götter präsent waren, aber nicht personal einer bestimmten Heldenfigur zugeord- 


39 Der seit dem 5. Jh. v. Chr. in der Literatur bekannte Dodekathlos des Herakles (vgl. Euripides, 
Herakles 359-435) erreicht erst im 3. Jh. v. Chr. eine feste inhaltliche Form und chronologische 
Reihenfolge; vgl. etwa Hygin fab. 30, wo einzig die Szenen 9 und 10 (Quintus) in anderer 
Abfolge als bei Quintus wiedergegeben werden; Hygin rechnet in fab. 31 die von Quintus be- 
schriebenen Prometheus-, Hesione-, Antaios-Szenen zu den herakleischen Parerga und widmet 
den Kentauren (fab. 33) und Nessos (fab. 34) eigene fabulae. Zur Genese des Dodekathlos vgl. 
auch Wilamowitz (21895) = (1969) Bd. II, 57-67 und Brommer (1953) 53-68. Eine Zusammen- 
stellung wichtiger kiinstlerischer und literarischer Darstellungen der nicht-kanonischen Hera- 
klestaten in der Antike gibt Brommer (1984). Zur späteren Rezeption vgl. u.a. Galinsky (1972). 

40 James / Lee (2000) 38: ,,Q.’s description of the shield of Eurypylus [...] has a rather monoto- 
nous effect from which the other description is free.“ 

41 Sprachlich bemerkt Vian (1966) 75 eine Nähe zu A.R. 1.729; die (parallelen) Gliederungs- 
hinweise sind aber zu allgemein, als dass man von bewussten intertextuellen Beziigen sprechen 
könnte. 

42 Zur Intertextualität dieser Szenen vgl. die knappen Beobachtungen bei Vian (1966) 75-77 und 
James (2004) 303-304. 
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net wurden. Der Effekt beim Schild des Eurypylos ist daher sowohl die Nobilitie- 
rung des Herakles und seiner Starke als auch, dass die Ekphrasis als Ganze als ein 
Hymnos auf Zeus zu lesen ist, der ihn schiitzt und ihm zum Ruhm verhilft. Beides 
kann und soll sich auch auf den Besitzer des Schildes, den Enkel des Herakles,*? 
übertragen, was durch die Gnome am Schluss der ersten Szene noch unterstützt 
wird (6.205-208). Deren Allgemeingiiltigkeit erleichtert die intendierte Ubertrag- 
barkeit auf der Figurenebene ebenso, wie sie dem Rezipienten das Gefühl vermit- 
telt, sich innerhalb dieser Ekphrasis auf vertrautem, gut zugänglichem Terrain zu 
befinden. 

Zugleich verweist die Verwendung der Gnome in der ersten Szene auf das be- 
reits beim Schild des Achill beobachtete Sich-Einschreiben des erzählenden 
Betrachters in die Ekphrasis, die nicht rein objektiv das Dargestellte berichten 
will, sondern auch den subjektiven Eindruck der Szenen auf den Erzähler enthüllt. 
Dieser nimmt daher ebenso die Vermittlerrolle des Schildes wie die Position des 
Exegeten ein, dessen Beobachtungen und Reaktionen die Schildbetrachtung der 
Rezipienten steuern. In regelmässigen Abständen durchbrechen auktoriale Be- 
merkungen die Illusion der Betrachtung: An den deutlichen Hinweis auf den 
Erzähler und seine Eindrücke in der 1. Person in Szene 1 (ёоікӧтес оїнол 
dSpaKovtwv, 6.201) schliessen sich folgende Stellen an: Szene 2: anonveiovri ё’ 
&oxe (6.211); Szene 4: wc ётебу лер (6.221); Szene 6: uaAa сле0доуті ёо1кос 
(6.231); Szene 8: óc uvenduòv tetc (6.240); Szene 9: Gen (...) eidog (6.241); 
Szene 13: ugya Seine xoi adavatoiow 1066001 (6.260); Szene 15: wo étedv 
nep (6.280). 

Die Verteilung der auktorialen Bemerkungen dient in Analogie zur Ekphrasis 
des Achill-Schildes sowohl dem künstlichen Erzeugen móglichst lebensweltlicher 
Vorstellungsbilder beim Rezipienten als auch der poetologischen Reflexion über 
die (literarische) Kunst der Ekphrasis und ihrer Wirkung. Besonders auffallig ist 
dabei der Hinweis auf den apotropáischen Charakter des Schildes in der Ker- 
beros-Szene (13). Hier wird ein Anblick beschrieben, der nicht nur für Menschen, 
sondern auch für Götter unerträglich ist, was zunächst die Wirkung des Schildes 
auf die fiktionsinternen Betrachter (= künftigen Gegner des Eurypylos) und den 
Rezipienten verstärken soll. Erinnert diese Ästhetik des Hässlichen symbolisch an 
die Funktionalität des Schildes im Kampf, so scheint Quintus über diese Szene 
auch generell mit den auf Heroenschilden der archaischen Zeit häufig in der Mitte 
der Schilde zu findenden apotropäischen Darstellungen von Gorgonen- oder 
Löwenköpfen** zu wetteifern, da sein Schild auf andere Weise, d.h. mit eigener 
Motivik eine noch umfassendere Wirkung erreichen kann. Beachtet man ferner, 


43 Quintus erinnert seine Leser an das Verwandtschaftsverhältnis bei der Vorstellung des Eurypy- 
los in 6.120: yevog 'HpoxAfioc. 
44 So auf dem Schild des Agamemnon (ZI. 11.34-37); vgl. auch Simon (1995) 128-129. 
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dass bei dem Schild des Eurypylos véllig unklar bleibt, wie die Szenen auf dem 
Schild angeordnet sind, so verweist die fehlende riumliche Positionierung auf die 
Kunst der literarischen Gestaltung. Innerhalb dieser lässt sich insofern eine 
klimaktische Anordnung beobachten, als die stärkste Wirkung passenderweise am 
Ende des Dodekathlos steht und die kanonische Reihung der Taten so wirkungs- 
ästhetisch passend für einen Heroenschild funktionalisiert wird.* 

Die wirkungsästhetische Sonderstellung der Kerberos-Szene wird auch da- 
durch unterstrichen, dass in den folgenden Szenen (14-18) eine im Vergleich zur 
restlichen Ekphrasis deutliche Reduzierung der auktorialen dramatisierenden 
Kommentare zu beobachten ist: Nur in einer der fünf Szenen (Szene 15, 6.280) 
findet sich ein solcher Verweis. Es scheint, dass der Dichter hier weniger den 
visuellen Reiz der Darstellungen im Sinne einer ästhetischen Kunsterfahrung 
betonen bzw. den Rezipienten zum Visualisieren der Heraklestaten auffordern 
will, sondern den Blick langsam zurück auf deren inhaltliche Bedeutung und da- 
mit auch auf die Einbettung in den literarischen Kontext des Epos lenkt. 

Die fünf abschliessenden Szenen gehören nicht nur allesamt zu den nicht- 
kanonischen Taten, sondern weisen motivisch und strukturell Gemeinsamkeiten 
auf, die auf eine sorgfältig abgestimmte Gestaltung schliessen lassen. Motivisch 
erhält die Gruppe einen Rahmen, insofern als Herakles in Szene 14 (Prometheus) 
und Szene 18 (Hesione) als Retter auftritt und Prometheus bzw. Hesione jeweils 
von ihren Fesseln (Secuà IIpoundeos, 6.269; 'Hotóvng dè кокос anéAveto 
deopove, 6.291) befreit; in beiden Fällen setzt sich der Heros zudem gegen Tiere 
zur Wehr. Dagegen tritt Herakles in den drei Auseinandersetzungen innerhalb 
dieses Rahmens nicht als Retter, sondern als Rächer auf, wobei sein Eingreifen 
stets den Tod des jeweiligen Gegners zur Folge hat. Weitere strukturelle Gemein- 
samkeiten ergeben sich durch die thematische Verbindung der Szenen 15 und 16 
über die Thematik (Kentauren) sowie der Szenen 17 und 18, in denen Herakles’ 
Konflikt mit Poseidon (Tötung des Sohnes und Abwendung des Drachens von 
Hesione) dargestellt ist. Die Besonderheit der Auswahl und Ausgestaltung dieser 
fünf nicht-kanonischen Herakles-Szenen zeigt sich noch stärker, wenn man ihre 
narrative Einbettung / Funktionalisierung innerhalb des folgenden Erzählkontexts 
der Posthomerica betrachtet. 


b) Narrative Einbindung in die Posthomerica 


Auf eine intendierte Einbindung der Ekphrasis in den Erzählzusammenhang 
deutet zunächst die Beobachtung, dass die letzte Tat des Herakles (Szene 18) 


45 Die Bedeutung der Kerberos-Szene wird bereits rein äusserlich dadurch erkennbar, dass sie bis 
zu diesem Zeitpunkt und innerhalb des Dodekathlos die längste Darstellung (acht Verse) ist. 
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motivisch auf Troja verweist: Der Befreiung der Hesione durch Herakles ging der 
Frevel des Laomedon gegen die Götter voraus, weshalb Herakles in der auf dem 
Schild dargestellten Szene Troja symbolisch zu Hilfe eilt, was sich situativ auf 
den jetzigen Träger Eurypylos zu übertragen scheint und einen passenden Aus- 
klang der Ekphrasis und die Einläutung der Aristie des Helden in den Posthome- 
rica bietet. Doch zugleich verbirgt sich hinter der Episode eine weitere Bedeu- 
tungsebene derselben mythischen Szene, die nicht erzählt / dargestellt ist, aber 
den Lesern (gerade wegen der Einbettung des Schildes in eine Troja-Erzählung) 
deutlich vor Augen steht, gewissermassen eine intendierte Leerstelle, die vom 
Rezipienten gefüllt werden soll: Als Herakles der versprochene Lohn für seine 
Taten von Laomedon vorenthalten wird, rächt er sich mit der Belagerung und der 
darauf folgenden Zerstörung der Stadt. So gesehen, liegt hinter der dargestellten 
Szene die doppelte Bedeutung von Hilfe und Zerstörung, von Hoffnung und 
Untergang, wobei Letzteres in den Posthomerica ein deutlich proleptisches 
Potential entfaltet. Dieses tritt für einen Rezipienten umso deutlicher hervor, 
wenn man berücksichtigt, dass bereits in der //ias auf den Untergang Trojas im 
Zusammenhang der erwähnten Heraklestat explizit verwiesen wird (5.638-642).46 
Quintus setzt diese Kenntnis bei seinen Lesern voraus bzw. nutzt sie, um einer 
scheinbar eindimensional positiven und für einen Beschützer Trojas passenden 
vorbildlichen Heldenszene eine weitere Bedeutungsebene (aus der Mias) hinzuzu- 
fügen und so einen doppelten Blick auf Schild, Aussage und Träger desselben zu 
ermöglichen. 

Überträgt man die Szene auf den Träger und auf die fiktive Erzählsituation, 
dann zeigt sich, dass Eurypylos bereits den Untergang Trojas auf seinem Schild 
eingeschrieben trägt, den er eigentlich mit Hilfe desselben verhindern soll. So 
gesehen, erscheinen auch die Worte des Paris (6.298-307) nach seiner Betrach- 
tung des ersten Auftretens des Eurypylos mit seinen Waffen gleich im Anschluss 
an die Ekphrasis für den Leser als Ausdruck tragischer Ironie, wenn er Eurypylos 
als Beschützerfigur preist und nicht zugleich das über das Bildprogramm am 
Schluss angedeutete tragische Potential für Troja erkennt: Eurypylos, der ge- 
kommen ist, um Troja zu schützen, wird zum letzten externen Helden der Troja- 
ner werden, mit seinem Fall ist der Untergang Trojas besiegelt. Der innerfiktive 
Paris deutet nicht — er kann und darf es situationsbedingt wohl auch nicht —, der 
Leser hingegen wird in die Lage versetzt, aus distanzierter Perspektive und mit 
Hilfe seines Wissens um den Herakles-Mythos eigene Reflexionen tiber die 


46 Herakles wird sonst in der аз namentlich erwähnt in: 2.653, 2.658, 2.666, 2.679, 5.628, 5.638 
(alle mit Bezug auf Tlepolemos), 11.690 (in Nestor-Rede), 14.266 (Rede der Hera), 14.324 
(Rede des Zeus), 15.25 (Rede des Zeus), 15.640 (auktorial), 18.117 (Rede des Achill), 19.98 
(Rede des Agamemnon), 20.145 (auktorial). 
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Motivik des Schildes anzustellen, und kann so die latente Bedrohung Trojas aus 
der letzten Szene ableiten. 

Die narrative Einbindung der Ekphrasis in den Erzählkontext erschöpft sich 
jedoch nicht mit der Uberleitungsszene. Motivisch werden einige der folgenden 
Heldentaten des Eurypylos und seine Charaktersisierung als Heros aus der Moti- 
vik des Schildes gespeist: Beinahe programmatisch wird in Analogie zur ersten 
Szene auf dem Schild gleich bei Eurypylos’ erster Kampfesaktion explizit auf die 
doppelte Verbindung des Helden sowohl mit Zeus als auch mit Herakles verwie- 
sen (6.370-371), womit sich das auf dem Schild tiber verschiedene Szenen ent- 
wickelte und etablierte Nahverhältnis ,Zeus—Herakles‘ auf den neuen Helden 
überträgt, der von beiden unterstützt wird. Auch bei der Symbolik der zweiten 
Kampfesszene folgt die Charakterisierung des Eurypylos der Reihenfolge der 
Heraklestaten auf dem Schild, wenn er den — für einen (homerischen) Helden 
nahe liegenden — Vergleich mit einem Löwen gleich zweimal bringt (6.396, 
6.410) und so überdeutlich das kurz zuvor visualisierte Bild des Nemeischen 
Löwen auf Eurypylos und seine Taten anwendet.4 

Die auf Eurypylos angewandten Vergleiche und symbolischen Bezeichnun- 
gen erinnern den Rezipienten daher kontinuierlich an Szenen des Schildes, dessen 
Motivik mit Blick auf die Kämpfe des Eurypylos eine proleptische Funktion 
erhält: Der Eindruck entsteht, dass Eurypylos sich über seine Taten beständig der 
Symbolik des Schildes und damit seinem Vorbild Herakles annähert bzw. an 
diesem gemessen werden soll. Dies wird auch durch die innerfiktive Aussen- 
wahrnehmung des Eurypylos unterstützt, den Paris direkt nach der Ekphrasis mit 
Herakles vergleicht: 


AAO со, трос neyaAoıo xoi OBpipLov 'HpoxAfoc 
тф ueyedög te Binv те xoà &yAoóv єїдос ёо1кос / (...) (Q.S. 6.302-303) 


Du aber, bei der Grösse und Stärke des Herakles, 
der du an Grösse, Kraft und herrlicher Gestalt ihm ähnelst (...) 


Dieser Heraklesvergleich auf der Figurenebene erscheint wie eine Externalisie- 
rung des Leseeindrucks der Schildbeschreibung auf die Rezipienten. Zugleich 


47 Das Lówenmotiv wurde auch bereits bei der Vorstellung des Eurypylos in 5.132 verwendet, der 
so von Beginn an stark mit ‚herakleischen‘ Attributen versehen wird und sich im Moment seines 
vermeintlich grössten Triumphes sogar selbst mit einem Löwen vergleicht (7.516). Einschrän- 
kend ist jedoch zu bemerken, dass gerade dieses Motiv natürlich nicht für einen Helden reser- 
viert werden kann; vielmehr ist der Löwe in seiner symbolischen Bedeutung als starker und 
würdevoller Krieger auf verschiedene Heldenfiguren der Griechen wie Trojaner als Symbol 
applizierbar; vgl. gleich zu Beginn der Posthomerica (1.5) das auf Achill bezogene Löwen- 
gleichnis. Zur Kontrastierung von Neoptolemos und Eurypylos über das Motiv vgl. Spinoula 
(2000) 24-26. 
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wirkt der Vergleich proleptisch, insofern er — wie die Ekphrasis selbst — weitere 
Querbezüge zwischen den Heraklestaten auf dem Schild und späteren Kampfes- 
handlungen des Eurypylos als dessen Triger nahe legt. Solche finden sich in 
6.532 (Aufgreifen des Eber-Motivs der 4. Szene, vgl. auch 6.396), in 6.379, wo 
sich der reinigende Fluss beim Augias-Stall aus der 7. Szene in einen zerstöreri- 
schen, menschenverderbenden Strom verwandelt, in 6.410 (Wiederaufnahme des 
Kretischen Stieres aus der 8. Szene) und in 7.109, wo das Kentauren-Motiv aus 
der 15. Szene wiederholt wird. 

Der zweite Strang der narrativen Einbindung in die Posthomerica ist nicht 
proleptisch, sondern analeptisch, wobei sprachlich und motivisch eine enge 
Verbindung zwischen solchen Szenen hergestellt wird, die die Taten und v.a. den 
Tod des Ajax beschreiben. Gleich am Schluss der Kerberos-Szene, mit der der 
Autor die Rezipienten aus der literarischen Tradition des Dodekathlos in die 
freiere Gestaltung entlässt (s.o. S. 131), wird die Nähe zu Ajax gesucht: Mit 
Itvyög ainà péedpa (6.266) findet sich dieselbe Junktur, die bei der Beschrei- 
bung von Ajax’ Wahnsinn in 5.453 (Ztvyòg ainà péeotar) verwendet wurde. 
Neben der sprachlichen Parallele verstärkt sich der intratextuelle Bezug durch das 
Motiv der Styx, die in den Posthomerica nur an diesen beiden Stellen genannt 
wird. Die Analepse ermöglicht so eine Gleichsetzung der beiden Helden Ajax und 
Herakles über — und das ist entscheidend — das Motiv des Wahnsinns (Mavin, 
452), das sich von Ajax auf Herakles übertragen lässt, obwohl die Episode seines 
Wahnsinns bei der heroisierenden Darstellung auf dem Schild bzw. dessen Ek- 
phrasis natürlich prima facie ausgespart wird. Der intratexuelle Bezug eröffnet 
dem Leser jedoch eine differenzierte Deutung des Schildes, die unter dem Deck- 
mantel der Heroisierung auch auf die Ambiguität des Helden Herakles verweist. 
Führt man diesen Gedanken mit Blick auf die über die Ekphrasis initiierte Paralle- 
lisierung von Herakles und Eurypylos weiter, dann deutet sich über den Ajax- 
Vergleich auch das nahende Ende des Eurypylos an, dessen Absicht, die Schiffe 
der Griechen und diese selbst zerstören zu wollen, mit dem Tod endet und von 
Neoptolemos in ganz ähnlichen Worten wiedergegeben wird, wie sie Ajax in 
Gedanken bei seinem Racheplan formulierte: 


Evpinvrd’, ў xov ёфтүс Aavadv уёос 7168 Kal ол›тоос 
Snooew Kai т@утос о1бор@с anoA&ooew / (...) (Q.S. 8.211-212) 


Eurypylos, du hast behauptet, die Schiffe der Danaer und sie selbst 
zu zerstören und [uns] alle auf jammervolle Weise zu vernichten. 


(...) LÑ 6 ye viag evinpnon кол navrag dAécon 
"Apyetovc. (...) (Q.S. 5.356-357) 


[Ajax überlegte], ob er die Schiffe anzünden oder alle Argiver verderben sollte. 
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Diese stilisierte motivisch-sprachliche Parallele zu Ajax in der innerfiktiven 
Aussenwahrnehmung des Eurypylos wird auf der Rezipientenebene durch weitere 
Analepsen unterstiitzt: In ahnlicher Weise, wie das Ende von Ajax’ Wahnsinn auf 
dem Heraklesschild aufgerufen ist, wird auch auf den Beginn seines Wahnsinns 
motivisch rückverwiesen. In Szene 14 (6.268-272) erhalten wir die zweite Refe- 
renz an den Prometheusmythos in den Posthomerica, die motivisch auf die Klage 
der Nymphen in 5.338-344 Bezug nimmt.*® Dadurch, dass die beiden Erzählun- 
gen einen motivischen Rahmen innerhalb des Prometheusmythos bilden — das 
Erregen des Adlers in 5.343-344 zum Fressen der Leber kommt in 6.271-272 
durch die Tötung des Adlers zum Ende? —, wird die Ekphrasis des Heraklesschil- 
des an dieser Stelle zur Fortsetzung einer im anderem Zusammenhang (Ajax) 
begonnenen Erzählung genutzt.?? Zugleich greift die Erwähnung von Peleus und 
Thetis bei der Nymphenklage analeptisch auf deren Hochzeit zurück, die auf dem 
Schild des Achill dargestellt war (5.73-79) und an die sich die Nymphen - stell- 
vertretend für den Leser — zu erinnern scheinen: uv@uevoi, 5.339. Dadurch 
erweitert sich die Parallelisierung von Ajax und Herakles (Eurypylos) über die 
Prometheusmotivik zu einem Dialog zwischen den Schilden: Die Nymphen- 
episode verweist auf eine Szene des Schildes von Achill und wird ihrerseits über 
die Prometheuszene des Eurypylos-Schildes aufgerufen. Dadurch tritt dieser über 
eine analeptische Reihung in Bezug zu seinem Gegenstück, dem Schild des 
Achill. In der Folge nähern sich beide Schilde während des fiktionalen Kampf- 
geschehens immer stärker aneinander an und treffen im Zweikampf ihrer Träger, 
Neoptolemos und Eurypylos, schliesslich direkt aufeinander (opea ёӧблбоу ёс 
ослідос, 8.188). Wichtig erscheint diesbezüglich, dass die Schaltstelle zwischen 
den Schilden, die Nymphenerinnerung an Prometheus, explizit als ein Kommen- 
tar zur ersten Ekphrasis gelesen werden kann: Die Nymphen beschreiben die 
Peleus-Thetis-Hochzeit nicht neutral oder positiv beobachtend, wie es bei der 
Schildbeschreibung der Fall war, sondern üben Kritik: Zeus gab dem Peleus 
Thetis „wider ihren Willen“ (оок édéAovoav, 5.340) zur Gattin. Damit fällt 
durch die in der einleitenden Szene von Ajax’ Wahnsinn eingebaute Analepse ein 
ahnlich negatives Bild auf das Hochzeitsmotiv des Achill-Schildes, wie der 


48 Zur dritten Prometheusreferenz bei den Waffen des Philoktet vgl. unten S. 142. 

49 Das Adlermotiv selbst wird in den Posthomerica — abgesehen vom Prometheusmythos und zwei 
Erwáhnungen als konkretes Vorzeichen vor dem Tod der Penthesilea (1.198) bzw. als Natur- 
vergleich zur Beschreibung der Furcht und Klage der trojanischen Frauen bei der Einnahme der 
Stadt (13.104) — ausschliesslich zur Charakterisierung des Ajax genutzt: Der erste auktorial 
hergestellte Bezug zwischen Adler und Ajax in 3.345 wird in 5.299 vom Helden durch einen 
Selbstvergleich weiterführt und zugleich analeptisch aufgerufen und in 5.435 vom Erzähler 
auktorial erneuert. 

50 Hierbei fällt auch die sprachliche variatio des Adjektivs Avypög in Übertragung von Prometheus 
(5.342) auf den Adler (6.271) ins Gewicht. 
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analeptische Riickblick auf das Abklingen von Ajax’ Wahnsinn in der Prome- 
theusszene des Eurypylos-Schildes Herakles in ein ambivalentes Licht riickt. 

Die kunstvolle Verschränkung der beiden Schilde und das Eröffnen von 
kommentierenden Metaebenen für den Rezipienten sowie die analeptischen 
Rückbezüge auf Ajax setzen sich auch in den folgenden Szenen des Eurypylos- 
Schildes fort: So ‚wandert‘ die Junktur öfjpıv dueidiyov (nach einer ersten 
Verwendung in Memnons Rede in 2.420) von der Beschreibung des Kampfes 
zwischen Ajax und Teukros bei den Leichenspielen für Achill (4.233) über die 
Kentaurenepisode auf dem Eurypylos-Schild (Szene 15, 6.280) zu Eurypylos 
selbst, dessen Kampf mit Peneleos (7.105) mit dieser Wendung beschrieben wird. 
Ein weiterer Bezug zwischen Eurypylos und Ajax wird in der 16. Szene über das 
Nessos-Motiv hergestellt: Nachdem der Kentaur bei der Verbrennung des Aiax 
zum ersten Mal namentlich genannt wurde mit dem Hinweis, dass er Herakles 
den Tod gebracht hat ((HpaxAéng Nécooto боАофрос%утүс1 ҳоћефдетс, 5.645), 
wird auf dem Schild des Eurypylos mit der Tötung des Nessos durch Herakles 
gewissermassen die Vorgeschichte dieser Episode erzählt. Die Analepse bewirkt 
daher eine Umkehrung des chronologischen Erzählens von Mythen, das exempla- 
risch bei den beiden Prometheusbezügen der Ajax-Episode und der 14. Szene des 
Eurypylos-Schildes beobachtet werden konnte. Hinzu kommt, dass sich der 
Triumph des Herakles über Nessos auf dem Schild durch die Erzähltechnik der 
Analepse in sein Gegenteil verkehrt: Der vermeintliche Sieger Herakles wird 
seinerseits durch die ‚Listen‘ des Kentauren besiegt. Die Analepse wirkt also auch 
hier kommentierend auf die Rezeption des Schildes zurück und durchbricht ihr 
scheinbar rein affirmatives Aussagepotential ein zweites Mal. 

Die über Analepsen hergestellte Parallelität zwischen Herakles und Ajax er- 
reicht in der 17. Szene des Eurypylos-Schildes ihren Höhepunkt: Herakles’ Sieg 
im Ringkampf mit Antaios verweist direkt zurück auf die Verwendung der Szene 
zur Charakterisierung des Ajax während der Leichenspiele für Achill. Zugleich 
führt die Verbindung der beiden Episoden erzähltechnisch die bei den Prome- 
theus- und Nissosszenen beobachtete Anknüpfung an mythische Geschichten 
durch Analepsen fort, die teils die Vorgeschichte, teils das Nachleben der auf dem 
Schild dargestellten Episoden bereitstellen. 

Zusammenfassend lässt sich festhalten, dass die Ekphrasis des Eurypylos- 
Schildes stark mit proleptischen und analeptischen Querverweisen arbeitet.?! 
Proleptisch wird Eurypylos mit Herakles assoziert und seine Aristie nach dessen 
Vorbild vorweggenommen. Die Analepsen dienen dagegen der Annäherung von 
Herakles (und damit mittelbar auch von Eurypylos) an Ajax und verleihen über 
das Aufrufen von Ajax’ tragischem Wahnsinn (Prometheus-Episode und Styx- 


51 Zu den unterschiedlichen Verwendungen von Pro- und Analepsen in den Posthomerica vgl. 
auch den Beitrag von T. Schmitz in diesem Band. 
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Vergleich) und Tod (Nessos-Episode) der Aristie des Herakles auf dem Schild 
Schattenseiten.?? 


c) Intertextueller Agon mit Pseudo-Hesiods Aspis? 


Anders als beim Schild des Achill liegt beim Eurypylos-Schild auf den ersten 
Blick kein deutlicher intertextueller Bezug zu einer literarischen Vorlage vor. 
Von einem besonderen Schild des Eurypylos wird in der Überlieferung nichts 
berichtet; auch der Held selbst findet — abgesehen von einer nobilitierenden 
Erwähnung in der Nekyia (Od. 11.519-522) — in den homerischen Epen keine 
Erwähnung. Inwieweit die Ilias parva (vgl. fr. 7 West [2003]) ihm (und einer 
Schildbeschreibung) breiteren Raum eingeräumt hat, bleibt Spekulation, ebenso 
unklar ist eine mögliche Ausgestaltung in späterer Rezeption, etwa in Sophokles 
verlorener Tragödie.’ 

Gleichwohl gibt es eine Schildbeschreibung, auf deren Folie Quintus gearbei- 
tet haben könnte: den pseudo-hesiodeischen Schild des Herakles. Diese Verbin- 
dung wird allerdings weniger über sprachlich-stilistische Parallelen intertextuell 
fassbar als motivisch über die Nähe zu Herakles und strukturell über den Agon 
zwischen Homer und Pseudo-Hesiod. Denn in ähnlicher Weise, wie in der 
pseudo-hesiodeischen Aspis eine literarische Auseinandersetzung mit Homer über 
die Kunst der Ekphrasis gesucht wird, tritt Quintus’ Schild des Eurypylos in einen 
literarischen Agon mit seinem an Homer geformten Schild des Achill. So ge- 
sehen, bilden die Posthomerica den Schilderstreit der beiden archaischen Epen in 
einem kaiserzeitlichen Werk ab und überführen ihn in eine eigene Poetik der 
Ekphrasis. 

Die Aspis als Kleinepos ist als literarischer Bios konzipiert, in dem streng 
chronologisch nach der (Helden-)Zeugung die wichtigsten Heldentaten geschil- 
dert werden, in diesem Fall der Zweikampf mit dem Ares-Sohn Kyknos. Diesem 
Muster folgt auch der Eurypylos-Schild, der mit der Geburt des Herakles beginnt 
und nach szenischer Schilderung der wichtigsten Heldentaten mit der (durch 
Analepse erzeugten) Andeutung seines Todes (Nessos-Episode) bzw. der für die 
Posthomerica wichtigen Anspielung auf das Ende Trojas (18. Szene) endet. 


52 Damit knüpft Quintus wieder genau an sein Vorbild Homer an, in dessen Epen die „ambivalen- 
ten und negativen Züge des Herakles“ (Effe [1988] 160) zum Tragen kommen. 

53 Vgl. zur Aspis und zur Funktion der Ekphrasis besonders die Arbeiten von Myres (1941), Russo 
(1965), Shapiro (1984), Janko (1986), Effe (1988) und Becker (1992). Rekonstruktionszeich- 
nungen sind abgebildet bei Fittschen (1973) N18 und N19 sowie Tafel N VI. 

54 Zur Quellenlage und Überlieferungsgeschichte der Eurypylos-Geschichte vgl. Frazer (1921) 226 
Anm. 1 und Heubeck / Hoekstra (1989) 108. 
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Setzt man — zunächst ohne einen starken Intertextualitàtshinweis — den Eury- 
pylos-Schild in einen literarischen Bezug zur Aspis, so lassen sich folgende 
Beobachtungen machen: Der Schild ergänzt den Heldenbios sowie die Aristie des 
Herakles in der Aspis um ‚fehlende‘ Elemente, indem er den Beginn um das für 
die Identität des Herakles als Zeussohn zentrale Schlangenabenteuer erweitert und 
mit dem angedeuten Tod des Herakles in der Nessos-Episode ein passendes Ende 
für das kleine Heraklesepos anbietet. Zwischen diesen neu gewonnenen Eckpunk- 
ten wird die Aristie des Helden nicht nur über eine Episode (Kyknos), sondern 
über eine Tatenfolge beschrieben. Dass dabei die Kyknosepisode auf dem Schild 
des Eurypylos fehlt, bestätigt das literarische Programm der Ekphrasis, wie es bei 
der Analyse des Schildes von Achill hervortrat, nämlich die Leerstellen der 
gewählten literarischen Vorlage zu füllen und auf diese Weise sowohl Eigenstän- 
digkeit und Originalität zu zeigen wie Komplementarität zu erreichen. In Ana- 
logie zu diesem Verfahren des Umgangs mit einer literarischen Vorlage liesse 
sich ein intertextueller Bezug zwischen dem Eurypylos-Schild und der Aspis 
herstellen. Hinzu kommt eine Reihe weiterer Intertextualitätssignale, die sich zu 
einem intendierten Aufrufen der Aspis bei der Betrachtung des Eurypylos- 
Schildes addieren: 

(1) Obwohl sich in der pseudo-hesiodeischen Ekphrasis der Aspis noch kein 
festes Bildprogramm der Heraklestaten im Sinne eines Dodekathlos findet, lassen 
sich die zwölf Schlangen, die das Mittelbild des Heraklesschildes abschliessen 
(161-167), zahlensymbolisch mit den zwölf kanonisch werdenden Taten des 
Herakles vergleichen, die Quintus durch die einleitende Schlangenepisode und die 
fünf Abschlussszenen (14-18) in ähnlicher Weise einrahmt. 

(2) Auf dem Schild des Eurypylos wird das für die Ekphrasis des Herakles- 
schildes wichtige, da als erstes mythisch ausgeführte Motiv des Kampfes zwi- 
schen Lapithen und Kentauren (168-177) wiederaufgegriffen, allerdings in varia- 
tio, da Herakles an die Stelle der Lapithen tritt.5° Hierbei ist auch zu beachten, 
dass in den Posthomerica das Einschreiben von mythischen Bildern und Erzähl- 
strängen in Schildbeschreibungen, wie es die Aspis als Neuerung gegenüber der 
homerischen Ekphrasis des Achill-Schildes zeigt, weitergeführt wird: Der Schild 
des Eurypylos bringt ausschliesslich mythische Szenen zur Darstellung und 
scheint damit die Aspis in ihrer ekphrastischen Innovation zu vollenden. 

(3) Die Kampfesszene zwischen Herakles und Kyknos könnte ein Modell für 
den Zweikampf des Eurypylos mit Neoptolemos darstellen, insofern in beiden 
Fällen die Helden mit Pferd und Wagen aufeinandertreffen (Q.S. 8.162) und sich 
vor dem Kampf einen Wortwechsel liefern (Q.S. 8.134-161). Dies passiert bei 
den vorangegangenen grossen Heldenzweikämpfen in den Posthomerica zwi- 


55 Vgl. auch James (2004) 304: „The depiction of Kentaurs fighting with pine trunks is comparable 
with that at Shield of Herakles 178-90, but the opponents there are Lapiths.“ 
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schen Achill und Penthesilea (1.538-629) bzw. Achill und Memnon (2.395-548) 
nicht. Die auffallige abweichende Gestaltung kònnte daher bewusst in Anlehnung 
an die Aspis erfolgt sein, wobei Eurypylos wie sein Vorbild Herakles das Ge- 
spräch eröffnet, im Unterschied zu diesem (und damit in spannungserzeugender 
variatio zur Aspis) jedoch von seinem Gegner getötet wird. 

(4) Schliesslich bietet sich ein intertextueller Bezug an, da es abgesehen von 
der Aspis in der Antike kein Heraklesepos gegeben zu haben scheint, das die 
Entwicklung des Helden und seine Taten beschreibt. Herakles wird in der Mias 
nur am Rande erwahnt (vgl. Anm. 46) und ist eine Nebenfigur in der Nekyia der 
Odyssee (11.266-268). Auch spätere Epiker wie Apollonios Rhodios führen ihn 
zwar zunächst in die Handlung ein, aber nur, um ihn schnell wieder aus dieser zu 
entlassen (A.R. 1.1298-1309). Es scheint, dass die epische Tradition es konse- 
quent vermieden hat, von den (Un-)Taten des Herakles zu berichten bzw. ihm 
eine prominente Stellung im Epos einzuräumen. In diese Tradition scheint sich 
auch Quintus einzureihen, insofern er Herakles zwar in das Epos einschreibt, aber 
nur in Form einer Ekphrasis. Dadurch wird dieser nicht zum direkten Bestandteil 
der Erzählung, sondern im Unterschied zur Aspis und vielleicht in bewusster 
Abgrenzung von dem dortigen Versuch der Episierung des Helden endgültig aus 
dem Epos entrückt und zur Kunstfigur bzw. zum Kunstobjekt stilisiert. 

Auch wenn letztlich starke Intertextualitätssignale für eine literarische Aus- 
einandersetzung in der Ekphrasis des Eurypylos-Schildes mit der pseudo- 
hesiodeischen Aspis fehlen, ist eine solche Bezugsetzung hilfreich, um Quintus’ 
Kunst der Schildbeschreibung komparatistisch schärfere Konturen zu verleihen. 


III. Die Poetik der Schilde 


Innerhalb der Posthomerica werden die beiden Schilde von Achill und Eurypylos 
über die beiden Ekphraseis in einen Dialog gesetzt: Beide Schildbeschreibungen 
sind gleich lang (95 Verse), intratextuell über eine Analepse auf dem Eurypylos- 
Schild miteinander verbunden und beim Zweikampf ihrer Träger sogar direkt 
gegenübergestellt (vgl. Q.S. 8.187: GAAG сфғеос ёӧблбоу ёс dotidac). Ein 
solcher Dialog fordert zur Analyse heraus, bei der Parallelen wie Unterschiede in 
Motivik wie Erzähltechnik deutlich werden (s.0.); es scheint, dass Quintus be- 
wusst zwei unterschiedliche Arten ekphrastischer Erzählkunst zusammenführt, 
um die Form selbst und ihre Funktionalisierungsmöglichkeiten zu diskutieren. 
Eine Betrachtung der Form und damit eine mögliche Poetik der Ekphrasis 
wird zudem nahe gelegt durch die intertextuellen Rückgriffe auf zwei Texte, die 
für das Genre der Schildbeschreibung vorbildlich waren: Homers Schild des 
Achill und Pseudo-Hesiods Aspis des Herakles. Hatte Ersterer als тр@тос evpe- 
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тїс der Schildbeschreibungen den Fokus auf den (literarischen) Schaffensprozess 
selbst gerichtet, so wird in der Aspis der Blick auf ein fertiges Kunstwerk gelenkt, 
das motivisch eng mit seinem Träger verbunden ist und von einer stärkeren 
Mythologisierung der Szenen charakterisiert wird. Quintus lässt im Zweikampf 
des alter Achilles Neoptolemos und des Heraklesnachfolgers Eurypylos symbo- 
lisch die homerische Tradition der Ekphrasis mit der pseudo-hesiodeischen 
Neuerung aufeinanderprallen und schreibt sich auf diese Weise gleich doppelt in 
die ekphrastische Tradition ein. 

Dabei werden in den Posthomerica beide Ebenen, der intratextuelle und der 
intertextuelle Dialog, über die Kunst der Schildbeschreibung in einer dritten 
Ekphrasis im 10. Buch (180-205) bei der Beschreibung von Philoktets Waffen- 
gurt und Köcher zusammengeführt: Auf dem Gurt sind wie auf dem Achill-Schild 
der Posthomerica wilde Tiere dargestellt (181-185), auf dem Köcher hingegen 
eine weitere Prometheusszene — der Adler frisst die Leber des Titanen —, die sich 
analeptisch als Vorgeschichte zur Tötung des Adlers durch Herakles auf dem 
Eurypylos-Schild lesen lässt. Eine weitere intratextuelle Verbindung ergibt sich 
über die Herstellung der Waffenteile: Hephaistos, der auch den Schild des Achill 
geschaffen hat, hat sie für Herakles, der das zentrale Thema des Eurypylos- 
Schildes bildet, gefertigt. Intertextuell ergibt sich zudem ein Bezug zur pseudo- 
hesiodeischen Aspis, in der mit Herakles’ Schild ‚nur‘ ein Teil seiner Waffen 
beschrieben war, was die Posthomerica durch die Ekphrasis der ‚anderen‘ für 
Herakles verfertigten Waffenteile fortzusetzen scheinen.°® 

Die drei beschriebenen Ekphraseis sind den drei posthomerischen Helden 
gewidmet: Neoptolemos, der in den Waffen seines Vaters kämpft, Eurypylos und 
Philoktet, ohne den Troja nicht erobert werden kann. Alle drei Helden sind un- 
homerisch und speziell ‚posthomerisch‘ ebenso wie die Kunst der Ekphrasis, die 
in Auseinandersetzung mit Homer beginnt, sich motivisch wie inhaltlich aber 
immer mehr verselbstständigt und in den Posthomerica eine neue Funktion 
erlangt: Die Kunst der Ekphraseis bei Quintus besteht in ihrer geschickten Ver- 
bindung von literarischer Eigenständigkeit und der festen Verknüpfung mit dem 
epischen Erzählzusammenhang, die sich dem Rezipienten erst durch eine genaue 
inter- wie intratextuelle Lektüre der Schildbeschreibungen erschliesst. Hieran 
erinnert Achill stellvertretend für den Autor seinen Sohn und damit die Rezipien- 
ten des posthomerischen Epos, wenn er in einer Gnome (14.195-203) auf den 
eigenen Schild verweist und diesen als eine Art mise-en-abyme der Posthomerica 
verewigt.?7 


56 Ein weiterer Bezug ergibt sich motivisch durch das ,Aufgreifen' der für den pseudo- 
hesiodeischen Schild wichtigen Perseus-Medusa-Szene (Q.S. 10.195-198; Sc. 216-240). 

57 Für zahlreiche Anregungen bedanke ich mich bei den Tagungsteilnehmern, bei Nicola Dümm- 
ler, Serena Zweimüller, und besonders bei Silvio Bàr. 
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Imitation and Innovation 


Quintus of Smyrna and Virgil — A Matter of Prejudice 


ALAN W. JAMES 


History of the Debate 


The Greek epic poem by Quintus of Smyrna is the only large-scale poetic narra- 
tive of much of the traditional story of the Trojan War surviving from antiquity. 
With 8,800 lines in fourteen books, it is rather more than half the length of the 
Iliad. It tells the story from the end of the Лаа to the beginning of the Odyssey, 
and so covers the same ground as several of the lost epics of the Epic Cycle, the 
Aethiopis, the Little Iliad, the Sack of Ilium (Ilioupersis) and part of the Returns 
(Nostoi). It was probably the recent loss of these poems that motivated Quintus’ 
undertaking, though the question of whether they were still available to him has 
been a matter of sustained scholarly debate.! Certainly the fact that he success- 
fully replaced them was the main reason for his work’s survival. The success with 
which he reproduced the language and style of the Homeric epics and avoided 
obvious anachronisms led to similar debate about his date. It is only recently that 
external evidence has come to light that has made it possible to place Quintus’ 
floruit firmly in the second half of the third century A.D.? 

Known by the Latin title Posthomerica, Sequel to Homer, Quintus’ epic was 
rediscovered by Cardinal Bessarion in a Greek monastery near Otranto soon after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, as was recorded by the Greek émigré scholar 
Constantine Lascaris in 1496. That is why he was wrongly named Quintus of 
Calabria in editions of his work down to the eighteenth century, notwithstanding 
an autobiographical passage recording his inspiration by the Muses at Smyrna 
(12.306-313).? Lascaris deduced from his Latin name that he must have lived 
within the long period of Roman rule in Asia Minor.* An attempt to date him 
more narrowly was made by the German Hellenist Lorenz Rhodomann (1546- 


1 See Gartner (2005) 28 n. 10 for references. 

2 бее James / Lee (2000) 1-9. 

3 For a metapoetic rather than autobiographical interpretation of this passage, see the contribution 
of S. Bar in this volume. 

4 See James / Lee (2000) 1-9. As for Quintus’ Latin name, we have a recorded protest against the 
inclusion of Latin names in an official document written in Ionic Greek at Smyrna in the first 
century A.D.: Philostr. VA 4.5. 
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1606). In 1604 he published the first truly critical edition of the Greek text with 
his own Latin translation. In the preface to this? he deduced from the similarity of 
his style to that of Colluthus and Nonnus that Quintus lived in the fifth century 
A.D., and saw support for this dating in Quintus’ indebtedness to Ovid for the 
contest over Achilles’ armour and to Virgil for the destruction of Troy. He also 
noted the theoretical possibility that the indebtedness was in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The alternative explanation for similarities in the treatment of these episodes, 
at least in the case of Virgil and Quintus, that both poets used the same sources, 
was briefly stated by Thomas Tychsen, in the introduction to his edition, the first 
substantial improvement on that of Rhodomann published two hundred years 
earlier.° A further alternative, that of denying any influence at all, was stated with 
similar brevity by Hermann Köchly, after comparing the treatment of the wooden- 
horse episode by Quintus in book 12 and by Virgil in Aeneid 2, in the prolego- 
mena to his edition of 1850.’ The alternative noted by Rhodomann, that Virgil 
and others could actually have been indebted to Quintus, was then developed in 
an interesting form by Frederick Paley in a paper, one of a series on related 
topics,? published in 1876 (London), titled Quintus Smyrnaeus and the Homer of 
the Tragic Poets. He states: “[W ]hoever the poet was, [...] it is certain that he has 
handed down to us — how far altered or re-arranged we cannot positively say — the 
very poems which Virgil and Propertius repeatedly translate [...]"? He means the 
early epics of the Cycle, and he further observes: “On the whole, it is hardly too 
much to say, that if the Posthomerica of Quintus had come down to us as an 
original poem with the traditional authority of our Homer, and the Iliad and the 
Odyssey had been called [...] “post-homeric,” the position of the poems, as far as 
language and matter are concerned, would have been reversed.”!° 

A comparison of the main episodes common to the Posthomerica and the 
Aeneid was included by Richard Heinze in his Virgils epische Technik.!! First 
published in 1903, its status as a classic of Virgilian scholarship was reflected by 
publication of an English translation ninety years later, and this circumstance 
could give the impression that its treatment of the present topic was the last word. 
He duly observes the important difference as well as the striking similarity of 
some details between the two versions of the roles of Sinon, Laocoon and 


Rhodomann (1604), preface without page numbers. 
Tychsen (1807) LXXVI. 

Köchly (1850) XXVI. 

See Sandys (1908) 409-410. 

Paley (1876) 2. 

Paley (1876) 7. 

Heinze (71915) 63-81. 
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Cassandra in relation to the admission of the wooden horse. But the possibility 
that Quintus chose not to include many prominent features of Virgil’s narrative, if 
known to him, is rejected as being inconsistent with an author who otherwise 
simply compiled what was available to him. In other words, a fundamental 
assumption is made without any attempt to justify it. The same reasoning is even 
applied to the release of the winds by Aeolus to cause a storm at sea as narrated in 
Aeneid 1.50-107 and Posthomerica 14.466-496, where the differences are insig- 
nificant compared with the sustained similarity. 

The foremost exponent of the case for direct dependence of Quintus on 
Virgil, Rudolf Keydell, began a series of publications with a review of Heinze’s 
treatment of the matter.'? Against the hypothesis of Heinze and others that the 
distinctive features common to Virgil’s and Quintus’ versions of the wooden- 
horse episode were not invented by Virgil but derived from a lost Hellenistic epic, 
he argued that it would lead to the implausible conclusion that Virgil followed his 
source very closely. He also argued that Quintus’ relatively close reflection 
elsewhere of a minor episode in the Aeneid (9.505-518, use of a testudo as at Q.S. 
11.356-407) proves that he knew the Aeneid well and justifies the assumption of 
Virgil’s direct influence in cases of less precise correspondence. However, 
Keydell had a low estimation of Quintus’ ability, seeing the relative simplicity of 
his version of the wooden-horse episode as due to his incapacity for complex 
narrative. This prejudice led to a questionable assumption of Virgil’s influence in 
another case. Acknowledging the dramatic superiority of Quintus’ version of the 
arrival and intervention of Neoptolemus in Posthomerica 7 over earlier known 
versions, he believed it could only be due to the influence of action in Aeneid 10 
that is only loosely parallel — the arrival of Aeneas just in time to save his camp 
from attack. 

For the past fifty years Quintus studies have been dominated by the work of 
Francis Vian. His relevant publications are a volume of studies, Recherches, 
published in 1959, and the three volumes of his Budé edition, published between 
1963 and 1969.!3 In his exhaustive treatment of sources he followed Heinze and 
sought to rebut Keydell’s arguments. In his Recherches he concludes thus: “Le 
fait le plus remarquable est que QS, dans ses quatre derniers livres, et Virgile 
offrent des correspondances multiples et variées. A moins d’imaginer un concours 
bien improbable de rencontres fortuites, elles supposent l’existence d’une vaste 
composition, beaucoup plus développée que ne le serait un résumé mythographi- 
que: une narration, versifiée sans doute, du Sac de Troie [...] / [...] Pourquoi 
craint-on d'óter aux Latins toute originalité en accordant que les épiques grecs 


12 Keydell (1931) 71-80; (1954) 254-256; (1961) 278-284; (1963) 1271-1296. 
13 Vian (19592) 17-109; (1963; 1966; 1969) passim. 
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tardifs conservent une image assez exacte de certains de leurs modéles?"!^ He 
sticks to this hypothesis throughout the commentary that accompanies his edition 
and translation, but in the general introduction of the first volume he makes the 
following surprising concession: “Assurément, on ne saurait affirmer que Quintus 
ignorait les Latins; mais, méme si par endroit ces lectures ont laissé des traces, la 
mise en ceuvre a été opérée avec des matériaux grecs et d’après la technique 
traditionelle de l’imitation. [...] Quel que soit ce Pisandre, il n’est pas illégitime 
de penser qu’il a été l’une des sources de Quintus, et peut-étre celle qui serait, 
plus que nulle autre, responsable du «mirage latin».”!> In a review of the last 
volume of Vian’s edition Hartmut Erbse made these observations: ‘The burden of 
proof rests with anyone who argues that Virgil could have been ignored by an 
epic poet of Quintus’ time who treated the fall of Troy. Vian’s repeated appeal to 
hypothetical lost sources common to Virgil and Quintus would only be justified if 
it were actually proved that the extant witnesses of the tradition could not depend 
on one another.” !° 

Of the two full-scale commentaries on individual books of the Posthomerica 
published subsequently, that of Malcolm Campbell on book 12 follows Heinze 
and Vian in the matter of Latin sources.!” But whereas Vian showed a just 
appreciation of Quintus’ distinctive merits, Campbell outdid Keydell in denigrat- 
ing him, whilst bestowing extravagant praise on Virgil. This produces observa- 
tions like the following: “Those who insist that Q[uintus] is indebted to V[irgil] 
must content themselves with something far short of an Aeneid; a summary [...], 
a work drained of poetic vitality.”!® The other commentary, on book 5, by Alan 
James and Kevin Lee, impinges on the present topic for its treatment of the 
question whether Quintus was indebted to Ovid for the contest over Achilles’ 
armour, touched on already by Rhodomann, or, more precisely, to the rival 
speeches by Ajax and Odysseus at Metamorphoses 13.1-381 for those at 
Posthomerica 5.180-317.'° Analysis of Quintus’ version of Ajax’s main speech 
reveals that of its fourteen points thirteen have counterparts in Ovid’s version, 
some with verbal similarity, and four points are in the same sequence in both. Of 
thirteen points in Quintus’ version of Odysseus’ main speech just seven have 
counterparts in Ovid’s version, one with verbal similarity but none in the same 
sequence. At the same time, the general style, or colour, of the two versions is 
markedly different. Vian’s conclusion here that the differences between Quintus 


14 Vian (1959a) 98-101. 

15 Vian (1963) XXXIV-XXXV. 

16 See Erbse (1971) 567-568. 

17 Campbell (1981) passim. 

18 Campbell (1981) 118. 

19 James / Lee (2000) 80-82, 91-93. 
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and Ovid are incompatible with direct influence would only be tenable if one 
shared the view that Quintus lacked sufficient originality to make substantial 
innovations when using a source. 

The belief of Paley and others that Quintus’ aim to provide a Homeric-style 
replacement of some of the early Cyclic epics made him little more than an editor 
of those same works has long since been abandoned by serious scholars.?? There 
are important differences between the sequence of events in the Posthomerica and 
that in the Little Iliad and the Sack of Ilium as they are known through surviving 
summaries. Though it cannot be proved that those epics were not available to 
him, his departures from them make that the more likely explanation. Accord- 
ingly, the first question to be asked about his literary background is from what 
source or sources he derived his version of the Trojan War, and to this there is no 
certain answer. Certainly no one would deny that he was a learned poet in view of 
the wide range of surviving works of Greek literature exploited by him for elabo- 
ration of his narrative. But it is an interesting matter of cultural history that it 
seems to have been unusual, in spite of widespread bilingualism and the over- 
whelming influence of Greek literature on Latin, for a Greek to make creative use 
of Latin poetry. That is why, as the foregoing survey shows, many scholars have 
been reluctant to accept that as the explanation of similarities between the 
Posthomerica and the Aeneid. Choosing between that explanation and the alterna- 
tive of a lost common source is often a matter of judging the relative significance 
of similarities and differences. The greater difficulty of doing this with versions in 
different languages has obviously contributed to the disagreement of experts for 
so long. But another factor is prejudice, prejudice concerning Quintus’ general 
quality as a poet, which has led too many to discount originality in his use of 
sources. That is something we shall try to avoid now in reviewing the relevant 
passages. These have been most fully and recently treated by Ursula Gártner.?! 


Review of Passages 


We begin where comparison has been made most often, with Posthomerica 12, 
which is devoted to the episode of the wooden horse, and the relevant part of 
Aeneid 2 (13-249). As regards the sequence of events, Virgil’s version is substan- 
tially closer to Quintus’ than was that of the early Greek epics according to their 
summaries, most importantly in having both Sinon and Laocoon contributing to 
the Trojans’ decision to admit the horse. Sinon, though, is presented very differ- 


20 See Vian (1959a) 87-94 for a brief history and discussion of evidence. 
21 Gärtner (2005) passim; for comments see n. 29. 
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ently by the two poets.”? Virgil emphasises his cunning as opposed to the Trojans’ 
gullibility, whilst Quintus makes him much more of a hero, remaining firm under 
barbaric torture inflicted by the Trojans, something that Virgil’s narrator Aeneas 
naturally avoided. Also, the overwhelming length at which Sinon is presented by 
Virgil, contrasted with just brief mention of some elements of the story, decidedly 
in the style of some Hellenistic poetry, is much the most important difference 
between the two versions. Quintus develops most elements on a similar scale, in 
the Homeric manner. As for Laocoon, Virgil has him and his sons killed by two 
snakes sent from Tenedos before the horse’s entry. Quintus has him blinded by 
Athena before the entry and then his sons, not himself, killed by the snakes after 
it. Also, the snakes come from Calydna instead of Tenedos and go to Apollo’s 
shrine instead of Athena’s, though the description of their approach is similar in 
both versions. A further notable difference is that Virgil just briefly mentions the 
intervention of Cassandra after the horse’s entry, whereas Quintus develops it at 
dramatic length. If Quintus was influenced by Virgil’s version here, he obviously 
distanced himself from it. In this case the balance of similarities and differences is 
such as to require an open verdict. 

Book 13 of the Posthomerica is devoted to the sack of Troy, and the contrast 
between Quintus’ well constructed but obviously traditional narrative and Virgil’s 
highly idiosyncratic one of the same events at Aeneid 2.250-804 could hardly be 
greater. The latter has a dramatic unity because of its sustained focus on Aeneas, 
which is achieved by omission of some traditional elements and original elabora- 
tion of others. Nonetheless, there is some correspondence of details between the 
two versions, most notably in their descriptions of Aeneas’ escape from Troy. His 
carrying of his aged father on his shoulders at Posthomerica 13.317-324 is com- 
bined with a description of his young son holding his hand and barely keeping 
pace, just as it is at Aeneid 2.721-724. Then the immediately following lines 
(13.326-332) read like an elaboration of the statement made a little earlier in 
Virgil’s narrative (2.632-633) that the flames and the enemies’ weapons made 
way for Aeneas led by Venus, except that there it is Aeneas alone returning to his 
home. This could hardly suffice to prove Virgil’s direct influence if it were not 
established independently. 

For that we turn first to the last book of the Posthomerica (Q.S. 14), which 
narrates the departure of the Greeks and the partial destruction of their fleet in a 
storm, caused by Athena for the violation of her sanctuary, the rape of Cassandra 
by Locrian Ajax. The same storm is recalled by Juno at Aeneid 1.39-45 as a 
justifying precedent for the storm with which she now wrecks the fleet of Aeneas 
(Aen. 1.34-123). The account of her enlisting the help of Aeolus to release the 


22 On this topic see the contribution of F. Hadjittofi in this volume. 
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storm winds is remarkably similar to that of Athena doing the same at 
Posthomerica 14.466-496, as all critics have noted. There is close similarity in the 
following: the description of Aeolia as the place where the winds are kept (Aen. 
1.51-56, Q.S. 14.474-476); the release of the winds by Aeolus and their initial 
effect on the sea (Aen. 1.81-86, Q.S. 14.480-490); the alternate lifting and 
dropping of ships by mountainous waves and the appearance of seething sand 
(Aen. 1.105-107, Q.S. 14.490-496). In the last of these pictures there is close 
verbal similarity. Against all this has to be weighed the consideration that Quintus 
differs from Virgil in having Iris used as an intermediary and Aeolus living with a 
wife and twelve offspring, in both matters following Homer (respectively //. 
23.198-212 and Od. 10.5-7). Since the whole episode is only found in Virgil’s 
and Quintus’ versions of the stories, there is surely no reasonable ground for 
denying that Quintus has taken it from Virgil, whilst exercising the freedom to 
add Homeric touches in a way that is characteristic of his work. The best that 
Heinze could offer as an objection to this conclusion was the unjustified claim 
that Quintus’ version has no trace of the lofty, heroic character of Virgil’s.”? Vian 
objected that Virgil, by referring explicitly to the same storm that is described by 
Quintus is identifying his source as the Cyclic epic which, directly or indirectly, 
lies behind Quintus’ narrative.?4 In other words, we have a case of a shared lost 
source. But that is unwarranted; there is no reason to see Virgil as doing more 
than referring to a well-known story — cf. e.g. Od. 4.499-511. 

The next passage for consideration is the one used by Keydell to demonstrate 
Quintus’ use of a minor episode in the Aeneid.”° At Posthomerica 11.358-407 
Odysseus attacks one of the gates of Troy by means of a testudo, the device of 
covering a body of soldiers with shields interlocked above their heads. There is no 
earlier mention of a festudo in extant Greek poetry, but the account by Apollonius 
Rhodius of how the Argonauts used shields and helmets to protect themselves 
from the bronze feathers dropped by the birds from the Island of Ares (Argo- 
nautica 2.1047-1089) is closely analogous and clearly influenced this passage. 
But the course of action here, with the Trojan defenders first pelting the testudo 
with stones and other missiles and achieving nothing, and Aeneas breaking it up 
with a huge rock and more stones, is so closely parallel to the narrative at Aeneid 
9.505-518 of how Trojan defenders at first fail and finally succeed against a 
Volscian festudo that the balance of probability overwhelmingly favours 
Keydell’s case for direct influence. Furthermore, it is important that we recognize 
the relevance of Virgil’s one other mention of a testudo, at Aeneid 2.438-468. 
There Greeks attack Priam’s palace with a testudo and scaling ladders and then 


23 Heinze (71915) 76. 
24 Vian (1969) 169. 
25 Keydell (1954). 
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suffer losses when Aeneas and two others dislodge a turret and hurl it onto them. 
Aeneas’ action in Posthomerica 11.358-473 is very similar, using rocks to repel 
first the testudo and then an ascent by scaling ladder. Such a remarkable concur- 
rence of influences indicates that Quintus had detailed knowledge of the whole 
Aeneid. 

The same conclusion is to be drawn from a quite incidental reflection of the 
Aeneid, a point that seems to have escaped the notice of critics.?9 At Post- 
homerica 4.423-429 an elaborate simile likens the killing of Troilus to a poppy or 
a cornstalk cut down by a scythe before it can ripen and seed. It is a rather distant 
reflection of the relatively brief simile at Шаа 8.306-307 of an already ripe poppy 
drooping under the weight of seed and rain, to which is likened the drooping head 
of the dying Gorgythion, who like Troilus was a son of Priam. That Homeric 
simile was memorably adapted by Virgil at Aeneid 9.434-437, where the neck of 
the dying Euryalus is likened to a flower cut by a plough or rain-weighted pop- 
pies. Part of the difference between the Homeric simile and Quintus’ is explicable 
by the additional influence of Virgil’s simile, the action of plough and scythe 
being a shared feature. 

The last passage to be considered for possible Virgilian influence is 
Posthomerica 12.503-520, the detailing of no fewer than fifteen different sinister 
portents, or omens, which follow the entry of the horse and presage the destruc- 
tion of Troy. It has certainly attracted the attention of critics, their conclusions 
being consistent with those already noted for other passages.’ The likelihood that 
Quintus reflects a tradition of portents in this particular context is indicated by the 
fact that in the ancient prose narrative titled Diary of the Trojan War, a supposed 
eyewitness account by the fictional Dictys of Crete, at a slightly earlier point, 
before the horse’s construction, the Trojans’ sacrifices cannot be burnt and fall to 
the ground (5.7). Also, Virgil records portents following the theft of the Palla- 
dium, the image of Athena whose presence guaranteed the safety of Troy (Aen. 
2.171-175). In earlier Greek poetry there are precedents for a few of the portents 
listed here, such as sacrifices that will not burn (Sophocles, Antigone 1006-1011), 
statues sweating blood and strange sounds in temples (Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica 4.1284-1285). What is remarkable in the present passage is the 
accumulation of so many portents, fifteen, and for a precedent we must turn to 
Latin poetry. There the most closely comparable example is Virgil’s description, 
at slightly greater length, of sixteen kinds of portents associated with the death of 
Julius Caesar at Georgics 1.466-488, which became the prototype for similar 


26 Including Gartner (2005). 
27 See Keydell (1963) 1288; Vian (1959a) 69-70; Campbell (1981) 169-170. See also Kakridis 
(1962) 109-110, who rejects direct use of Latin sources in this case. 
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passages in later Roman epics.?8 Most of Virgil's portents are different from 
Quintus’, but two are the same — weeping statues of gods and wolves howling 
inside cities. Given the evidence for Quintus’ knowledge of both the Aeneid and 
the Metamorphoses, it is hardly credible that he was not influenced by Virgil in 
this case. If we look for a reason why he should have regarded that passage of the 
Georgics as specially relevant to the subject of his own epic, it is not far to seek. 
Shortly afterwards, at Georgics 1.501-502, Virgil associates the civil wars with 
collective guilt inherited by Rome from Troy: “Long since our blood has paid 
enough for the treachery of Laomedon and Troy” (satis iam pridem sanguine 
nostro | Laomedonteae luimus periuria Troiae).?? 


Lessing and Laocoon 


I shall conclude this study by considering the relevance to it of a classic of 
German literature, Lessing's Laokoon, subtitled Über die Grenzen der Mahlerey 
und Poesie, which was written between 1760 and 1765 and published in 1766. 
Among the work's impressive display of classical scholarship a prominent place 
is occupied by comments on Quintus’ epic, which are refreshingly free from the 
prejudices of some later scholarship. These comments occur both in the most 
important discussion, that of the relationship between the famous marble Laocoon 
sculpture and Virgil’s narrative of the same event, as well as in the following two 
different discussions. First, in chapter 12 Lessing notes that Quintus' battle 
between the Olympian deities, Theomachy (Q.S. 12.162-218), implies criticism of 
its model in the Jiad (20.4-74; 21.385-520) by not allowing the deities’ bodies to 
be injured by the rocks that are thrown, thereby giving a more sublime notion of 
their bodies, though at the expense of making their weapons seem ridiculous. 
Secondly, in chapter 23 Lessing finds it instructive to compare two episodes 
involving the ugly, abusive Thersites. In Miad 2.211-277 his abuse of Agamem- 


28 See Mynors (1990) 92. Ovid's imitation of Virgil at Met. 15.783-798 could also have been 
known to Quintus. 

29 After completion of the foregoing, which was first presented as a paper at the 26" Conference of 
the Australasian Society for Classical Studies, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, Jan. 
30 — Feb. 3, 2005, under the title Virgil's Influence on Quintus of Smyrna, Gärtner’s treatment 
of the same subject was published. It agrees in all essentials with the conclusions drawn in my 
own review of passages. Gártner examines many other passages for the possibility of direct 
influence from the Aeneid, but of these there are only two that, in my judgement, amount to near 
certainty: at Q.S. 1.335-341 the description of Penthesilea's entry into battle has a detailed simi- 
larity to the same of Camilla at Aen. 11.648-655 that is only plausibly explained by the latter's 
influence (Gartner [2005] 53-56); much the same may be said of the applications of the simile 
theme of a cauldron of boiling water at Q.S. 5.379-385 (to Ajax's madness) and at Aen. 7.461- 
466 (to Allecto's maddening of Turnus; Gártner [2005] 96-100). 
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non is punished with a beating from Odysseus and our sense of justice is satisfied. 
But in Posthomerica 1.722-766 Achilles strikes Thersites dead for mocking him 
over his erotic feelings for the slain Amazon queen Penthesilea, and this time the 
approval of the Greek army can only offend our sense of justice. 

The principal question of Lessing’s Laokoon is whether the sculpture was 
conceived as an illustration of Virgil’s narrative in Aeneid 2.13-249 or, alterna- 
tively, the sculpture was already known to Virgil. This is mainly discussed by 
Lessing in chapters 5 and 6. His conclusion in favour of Virgil’s priority has been 
proved wrong by independent evidence for the date of the sculpture.3° The matter 
is complicated by the further question of whether it is an original composition or a 
copy. The latest possible time of manufacture is approximately contemporary 
with the Aeneid. Virgil died in 19 B.C., and the only ancient record of the sculp- 
ture, that of Pliny the Elder (Natural History 36.4.11), is nearly a hundred years 
later. It was then a famous work of art in the palace of the emperor Titus at Rome, 
where it was excavated in January 1506 and seen by Michelangelo, then aged 
thirty. As for the possible influence on Quintus either of the sculpture itself or of 
some similar iconography, the verdict must surely remain open. Of greater inter- 
est for our purposes are the considerations of literary history used by Lessing. As 
we have already noted, one of the differences of Quintus’ corresponding narrative 
in Posthomerica 12.353-499 is that only Laocoon’s sons are devoured by the 
snakes, not Laocoon himself. This is taken by Lessing as belonging to a uniform 
Greek tradition, against which Virgil’s version was an original innovation. He 
could not have known that the earlier Greek tradition was divided on precisely 
this point, because it only came to light in 1788 with publication of the ancient 
summaries of the early Trojan epics in Villoison’s edition of the great Venetian 
manuscript of the /l/iad.?! 

The other difference of Quintus’ version of the Laocoon story from Virgil’s is 
that before the arrival of the snakes Laocoon’s opposition to the wooden horse is 
punished by a rapid and painful onset of blindness, caused by Athena. Although 
this is duly recorded by Lessing, he does not ask whether it is more likely to have 
belonged to the earlier Greek tradition or to have been an innovation on the part 
of Quintus, and this question has not been adequately considered by later critics. 
A precedent for it was provided by one version of the blinding of the Greek seer 
Tiresias, namely that it was inflicted by Athena as punishment for his accidentally 
seeing the goddess naked (Callimachus, Hymn 5.77-89). An association between 
the two stories was all the more natural in view of the tradition that Laocoon too 


30 See Austin (1964) 96-97; Smith (1993) 199-201. 
31 Villoison (1788) passim. According to Vian (1959a) 87 the summaries were first published in 
1785. 
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was guilty of a sexual offence.?? But there is no evidence that blinding had been a 
feature of the Laocoon story before Quintus, and the question of originality can 
only be judged on the basis of internal factors. I begin with my translation of the 
relevant lines:33 


тф 8” pap Euneoe Seîua, тророс 6^ dupérAace yvîa 

Avöpog олердоџото" цёАолуо. dé ot лері kpati 400 
vol Grün: otvyepov бё кото BAegépov n£oev KAYOG, 

cvv 8’ éxeev Aaotnow DR’ Оофросту öuuata фотос 

Mivar è’ apyarénor nenapuevor apo’ dddvyjor 

piCovev exAovéovto: леротроффуто è’ ололол 

Tetpopevon drévepdev: ayos 8” dAeyervòv txavev 405 
Opt кол ês unvıyyas 19" EYKEPOAOLO ёредЛо. 

то? 6’ OTE рёу фодуоуто ueuwyuévor aipat noAA® 

OgdaApot, otè 6’ adte ёосоллдёо yavkióovteç: 

NOAAGKL 6° Eppeov, otov OTE стофғА\с бло nerpng 

eißeron £& орёоу viget@ reradayuevov vop. 410 
цолуорёуо д” fuero xoi ёёроке б1лАб@ лбуто 

aivà LAA стеубҳоу. кол ër Tpweocı KéAevev 

ооё’ AAEyıle uóyoro: фбос дё oi £00A0v duepoe 

Sia. den: AevKai è’ «&p^» vnó BAEQap’ Eotav ололол 

одротос && dAooîo. (...) (Q.S. 12.399-415) 415 


At once he was seized by terror and trembling shattered 

The strength of the proud man’s limbs. Around his head was spread 400 
The blackness of night. A horrible pain shot through his eyelids 

And disordered the eyes beneath his shaggy brows. 

Stabbed with piercing pangs up from their roots, 

His pupils grew confused. His eyeballs started rolling 

With the deep affliction, and agonizing pain 405 
Penetrated the membranes at the base of his brain. 

His eyes appeared alternately extremely bloodshot 

And, in contrast, covered with a sickly glaze. 

From them came a frequent discharge, just like water 

Sprinkled with snow which flows from a rugged rock in the hills. 410 
He seemed to be demented, seeing everything double 

And uttering dreadful groans. But still he exhorted the Trojans, 

Disregarding his misery. Robbed of their blessed light 

By the goddess, his eyes grew fixed and white beneath their lids 

After the fatal bleeding. (...) 415 


The best English commentary on Aeneid 2, that of R. G. Austin published in 
1964, reflects the prevailing academic prejudice against Quintus by referring to 


32 Thus Servius on Verg. Aen. 2.201. 
33 James (2004) 199. 
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his version of the Laocoon story as “dreary horrors”.34 I wonder how many 
unprejudiced readers have found it dreary. The remarkable detail of the present 
passage is in fact an accurate description of an accelerated attack of congestive 
glaucoma.?? If we look for a poetic reason for the emphasis placed on blindness, it 
is not far to seek. The physical blinding of Laocoon foreshadows the metaphorical 
blinding of the Trojans to their approaching doom, which is emphasised in the 
following narrative and actually includes impairment of their eyesight by an 
excess of wine (Q.S. 13.10-13). But the crucial question for originality is what we 
can identify as distinctively characteristic of Quintus’ work. Very similar indeed 
is the detailed physiological description of the onset of mental illness in Ajax at 
Posthomerica 5.322-329, which likewise seems to be an original embellishment 
of a traditional store 28 Even more directly relevant, however, is an extended 
simile in Posthomerica 1 (76-82), one of the few similes in the whole epic that 
seem to be original in subject matter. The partial comfort felt by king Priam at the 
arrival of Penthesilea with her Amazon army is likened to the partial recovery of a 
man from a condition that is probably glaucoma. This is my translation:37 


ac 8” от” vp GAQotot En’ dunacı Torà поүйсос 

iueipov idéev iepòv фӣос ў Vavéeodar 

Tj nóvo intfipos @н®ноуос Oé deoîo 

бинет” атоуАлсоутос ln OOS Mpıyeveing, 

où LEV бсоу то rapordev, Орос 8’ оро Волоу iavin 80 
MOAATS ёк коакотттос, Exel д” ETL ANMATOS GAYOS 

aivov ono Piegdporoi Aerempévov' (...) (Q.S. 1.76-82) 


As a man who has suffered much because of blindness 

And longs for death if he cannot see the blessed light, 

Either through some good doctor’s work or because a god 

Has removed the mist from his eyes, now sees the light of day; 

Not as well as before, but he’s comforted a little 80 
After all his suffering, though pangs of smarting pain 

Linger beneath his eyelids; (...) 


In both the simile and the Laocoon episode we must distinguish between two 
different aspects. On the one hand, indulgence in so much realistic description at 
moments of dramatic importance belongs to the Homeric manner cultivated by 
Quintus, something very different from the dramatic concentration of Virgil’s 


34 Austin (1964) 95. 

35 See Campbell (1981) 139-140, where the unjustified assertion is made that the passage is 
“certainly Hellenistic in origin”. 

36 See James / Lee (2000) 13 and 107-108. 

37 James (2004) 5. 
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narratives. On the other hand, the choice of subject matter has every appearance 
of reflecting a personal interest, one that in Quintus’ time may have seemed 
daringly modern 28 But for some scholars the very fact that Quintus imitates 
Homer puts his work below the level of serious literature, a devaluation that was 
given its most extreme and influential expression by Wilamowitz in his history of 
Greek literature published in 1905. He regarded Quintus’ ‘dreary parroting’ (“das 
öde Nachplappern”) as a form of literary prostitution.?? In order to see this in 
perspective we need to remember that Wilamowitz even regarded parts of the 
Odyssey as exhibiting a degeneration of epic language into empty formulae, and 
for a similar reason he saw little merit in the newly discovered choral lyrics of 
Bacchylides.* It is true that Quintus’ epic, unlike, for example, Apollonius 
Rhodius’ Argonautica or Nonnus’ Dionysiaca, does not seek to be different in 
style from the Homeric epics. Precisely for that reason, however, anyone who can 
read Homer has no difficulty in reading Quintus, which is certainly not the case 
either with Apollonius or with Nonnus. 

Finally, one more source of prejudice against Quintus’ epic is the idea that 
anything as late as a thousand years after Homer must be inferior. Wilamowitz, in 
the passage already mentioned, speaks of the old age (“Greisenalter”) and second 
childhood of heroic epic. Another eminent scholar, Lloyd-Jones, used the epithet 
“anaemic” to describe the Posthomerica,*! anaemia being a common condition of 
old age. Referring to this, a recent reviewer of my English verse translation 
observes that “this seems particularly inappropriate given the creative variety 
marking the descriptions of bloodshed in Quintus’ spectacular, sophisticated and 
gruesome narrative [...] Even readers who thought they were inured to Greek epic 
carnage may feel as if they were watching a film about the fall of Troy directed 
by Quentin Tarantino; Quintus was [...] competing with the entire tradition of 
ancient aestheticized violence [...] He takes an unhomeric pleasure in extreme 
suffering from causes other than wounds inflicted on the battlefield, evident in the 
torture of Sinon and the death pangs of Laocoon.”*? 


38 The two ‘glaucoma passages' are also discussed by L. Ozbek in her contribution to this volume. 
39 Wilamowitz (1905) 216. 

40 Wilamowitz (1903) 54; Maehler (1982a) x. 

41 Lloyd-Jones (1969) 101. 

42 Hall (2005) 4-6. 


Ripresa della tradizione e innovazione compositiva: 
la medicina nei Posthomerica di Quinto Smirneo* 


LEYLA OZBEK 


L'interesse di Quinto Smirneo per i temi medici è senza dubbio una delle più 
evidenti peculiarità dei Posthomerica: l’analisi di questi punti — descrizioni di 
ferite o di cure, similitudini riferite a patologie, attenzione ai dati anatomici e 
fisiologici — mette bene in luce un elemento rilevante della tecnica compositiva di 
Quinto, ossia la continua tensione tra concezioni mediche e anatomiche della 
tradizione mitologica precedente, che rappresentano per lui un imprescindibile 
modello-codice, e allo stesso tempo l’innovativo inserimento, dove la narrazione 
lo consenta, di dati anatomici e fisiologici più in linea con le conoscenze scientifi- 
che del suo tempo. Scopo di questo lavoro è appunto considerare come Quinto 
sviluppi, nei vari punti che lo richiedono, questi temi medici, legandosi al sotto- 
fondo intertestuale della tradizione precedente e contemporaneamente innovando- 
lo con uno stile così attento a particolari medici da risultare a volte compiaciuto, 
oppure da scivolare nel macabro. 


Variazioni sul tema omerico: le ferite di guerra e le attività dei medici 


Un esempio della tensione di Quinto tra l’adesione al modello-genere omerico e il 
contemporaneo allontanamento da esso si riscontra all’interno della narrazione di 
combattimenti, più precisamente nella descrizione di particolari ferite di guerra. È 
proprio nell’approccio a questo determinato aspetto della narrazione epica che 
Quinto si confronta maggiormente con il sottofondo intertestuale omerico, dal 
momento che, se si eccettuano casi eccezionali, il testo di Omero si rapporta con 
il sapere medico quasi esclusivamente in merito ai traumi ricevuti in battaglia. Se 
si consultano gli studi sulla medicina omerica, riguardanti soprattutto questo 


* Ringrazio, oltre a Manuel Baumbach, Silvio Bar e tutti i partecipanti all’ Internationale Tagung 
sui Posthomerica, Glenn W. Most e il Seminario di Ricerca di Filologia Greca della Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa per i preziosi suggerimenti. Le edizioni da me usate per le opere cita- 
te più spesso sono Vian (1963; 1966; 1969) per i Posthomerica, West (1998; 2000) per l’Iliade e 
Lloyd-Jones / Wilson (1990) per il Filottete di Sofocle. 
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aspetto,! l’elemento che emerge immediatamente è l’estrema diversificazione 
delle ferite ricevute in battaglia, anche all’interno di una narrazione formulare 
come l’epica omerica. In questo caso, la varietà riguarda sia la localizzazione dei 
colpi, sia l'arma usata sia infine l’esito più o meno fausto sul guerriero ferito.? 

La grande varietà di ferite presenti nell’epica omerica, che vengono molto 
spesso riprese da Quinto e su cui non ci soffermeremo perché rappresentano 
semplicemente un calco del modello precedente, non impedisce tuttavia all’autore 
dei Posthomerica di variare nella propria composizione dando più spazio, sia per 
numero di volte in cui è impiegato che per l’aggiunta nella descrizione di dettagli 
precisi e macabri, a un tipo preciso di ferimento. Si tratta dell’amputazione di una 
parte del corpo di un guerriero, evento che permette all’autore non solo di descri- 
vere la ferita ma anche, riprendendo e nello stesso tempo ampliando il modello 
omerico, di indugiare su un particolare non sempre aderente alla verosimiglianza 
medica ma comunque di grande impatto, ossia particolari attività residue della 
parte amputata. 

Quinto infatti descrive varie e diversificate attività, dopo la recisione, di una 
parte del corpo (soprattutto degli arti superiori), elemento del tutto assente dalla 
narrazione omerica. In tutti i casi in cui narra l’amputazione del braccio (o 
dell’avambraccio), infatti, Omero non cita nessuna ulteriore attività dell’arto 
amputato, limitandosi al massimo a descriverlo sanguinante a terra.” Quinto, 


1 Molti lavori, dai primi ancora ottocenteschi ad alcuni più recenti, si sono concentrati sulla 
catalogazione a livello statistico delle ferite presenti nella narrazione omerica. In particolare, da 
ricordare Daremberg (1865) e — con l’inserimento di una tavola sinottica dei risultati — Fròlich 
(1879); l’elenco delle ferite è ripreso anche da Albarracin (1971). La tabella di Fròlich è ripro- 
dotta da Grmek (1985) 55 ed è in seguito perfezionata da Saunders (2004), che opera tramite 
l’uso dei recenti programmi informatici un’attenta revisione di tutti i ferimenti e amplia la rosa 
delle armi utilizzate. 

2  Limitandosi a elementi utili per la nostra argomentazione sull'enorme varietà di ferite presenti 
nell'epica omerica, basti pensare che Daremberg (1865) ha proposto 140 localizzazioni diverse 
di ferite da combattimento, che sono state aumentate a 147 da Frólich (1879): considerando solo 
le macrozone all'interno del corpo umano, si possono distinguere colpi alla testa, al collo, al 
tronco, alle membra superiori e alle membra inferiori, per una gran parte dei quali si puó ancora 
considerare se siano inferti anteriormente, nella zona laterale o posteriormente. A questo si 
aggiunge la possibilità (ben analizzata da Saunders [2004]) che le ferite siano provocate da 
un'arma tagliente (spada, lancia, freccia) o contundente (pietra), oppure se l'arma sia brandita 
(come spada e lancia) o scagliata (frecce, pietre e giavellotti), elemento che rende diverso il 
meccanismo di trasmissione della forza impiegata per il colpo. Un altro dato fondamentale é se 
la prognosi sia fausta o meno: riguardo a questo punto, come giustamente notano Grmek (1985) 
64-65 e Saunders (2004) 16, l'epica omerica per ragioni di rapidità nello sviluppo della trama 
comporta solo due possibilità: la morte (immediata o quasi) in seguito alla ferita riportata oppu- 
re la completa (e rapida) guarigione con la ripresa delle attività abituali. 

3 Quando per esempio Euripilo colpisce alla spalla Ipsenore tagliandogli il braccio, l'arto é 
descritto solamente cadere a terra insanguinato (//. 5.80-83). In un altro caso, invece, la narra- 
zione é ancora piü stringata e dopo il colpo che recide l'arto non si aggiunge nessun ulteriore 
dettaglio (5.146-147, Diomede uccide Ipeirone tagliandogli il braccio). Meno chiara è la narra- 
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invece, nella descrizione di colpi che recidono un arto superiore aggiunge spesso 
in modo innovativo il dettaglio macabro delle attività residue dopo l’amputazione, 
ampliando quindi secondo il gusto dell’orrido diffuso nell’epica tarda (ma non 
solo) un pattern presente in parte nel modello omerico.* Due descrizioni di attivi- 
tà residue dell’arto amputato si trovano nello stesso libro, l’undicesimo, e sono 
esse stesse ampliate e modificate, dal momento che non solo presentano attività 
diverse dell’arto separato dal tronco, ma la prima contiene inoltre una similitudine 
che accentua l’effetto macabro. 

In Q.S. 11.71-78 il braccio, reciso dalla spalla, una volta a terra continua a ri- 
petere l’ultimo movimento che compiva prima di essere amputato, ossia brandire 
la lancia che ancora stringe (xeip Erı родрооса xoti KAdVOV Éyyoc беїрол, “il 
suo braccio che ancora desiderava fortemente brandire la lancia nella mischia”, 
72), un movimento vano ma che nei suoi spasmi (Noraıpev, “si dibatteva convul- 
samente”, 74) ricorda quello della coda recisa di un serpente che continua a 
contorcersi senza però riuscire a uccidere l'uomo che l’ha tagliata (74-76).? Dopo 
questa duplicazione dell’amputazione dell’arto attraverso l’immagine speculare 
della coda recisa, il narratore chiude l’immagine ritornando al braccio del guerrie- 


zione della morte di Mari per mano di Trasimede, il quale prima di ucciderlo gli colpisce 
l’avambraccio con la lancia (16.321-325), caso che Daremberg (1865) 71 n. 2 inserisce ipoteti- 
camente tra le amputazioni dell’arto superiore. 

4 L’amplificazione del racconto tramite l'inserimento di dettagli macabri pare infatti essere una 
delle note centrali della produzione letteraria tarda: basti pensare con Most (1992), in ambito 
romano, alle opere di periodo imperiale, come il teatro di Seneca, il Bellum civile lucaneo e 
anche i Punica di Silio Italico e la Tebaide staziana. In merito tuttavia alla presenza di temi ma- 
cabri nella letteratura epica latina di periodo imperiale, e più in particolare alle attività residue di 
parti del corpo amputate, le più interessanti per la nostra indagine per via dell’affinità tipologica 
che mostrano con le descrizioni smirneiche, Esposito (1987) 39-43 e Galasso (2003) notano 
come esse siano debitrici a modelli precedenti. Basti pensare ai frr. 483-484 e 485-486 Skutsch 
degli Annales di Ennio (in merito cf. anche n. 9), che descrivono le attività residue di due teste 
amputate, e a un passo dell’opera lucreziana (De rerum natura 3.642-663). In quest’ultimo, 
come argomento contro l’immortalitä dell’anima, sono descritti i movimenti di un serpente 
tagliato in più parti (per cui vedi anche nota seguente) e, in precedenza, degli arti di guerrieri 
mutilati dai carri falcati (642-645). Nel brano si nota anche come gli uomini continuino a com- 
battere non accorgendosi subito della mutilazione (645-651), mentre le parti recise si agitano a 
terra, come un piede che ancora muove le dita (653) o una testa che conserva un volto vivo e gli 
occhi aperti (654-655). Da notare che la filosofia lucreziana non è l’unica a utilizzare descrizioni 
spesso macabre per dimostrare le proprie teorie, in particolare sull’esistenza e la natura 
dell’anima: il procedimento sembra infatti interessare anche la dottrina stoica, come sottolinea 
Most (1992). 

5 L'immagine delle parti tagliate di un serpente che continuano a contorcersi è presente già in 
Lucr. 3.657-663 (per l’apporto dato dall’opera lucreziana allo sviluppo del gusto del macabro, 
cf. nota precedente), e in seguito riappare in Ovidio (Metamorphoses 6.555-560), qui, al pari del 
caso di Q.S. 11.74-76, come termine di paragone di una similitudine (in questo caso però dei 
tremori di una lingua mozzata). 
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ro, che nel suo movimento sembra cercare di partecipare ancora alla mischia, 
sebbene non sia però più sorretto da forza vitale (77-78).° 

La descrizione dell’attività residua dell’arto amputato è invece sapientemente 
variata poco dopo, sebbene il meccanismo seguito sia il medesimo di quello 
appena citato: la parte staccata dal tronco continua infatti, una volta a terra, a 
compiere l’ultimo movimento che stava facendo prima di essere recisa. Ai versi 
188-200 del medesimo libro, Agenore con un’ascia bipenne colpisce il braccio di 
un Danao rompendogli l’osso e i tessuti nervosi (190-192).’ L'uomo si accascia 
sul collo del proprio cavallo e muore, ma lascia il proprio braccio stretto alle 
redini, come se un uomo vivo lo stesse ancora guidando (Aire) 8’ àpo yeîpa 
kpatomnv / oteppov Er’ Eunepvviav ёоүубилтою ҳоћлуо?, / otov бте [movrog 
énv, “ma lasciò il braccio possente / ancora strettamente aggrappato alle redini 
ben curvate, / come se appartenesse a un uomo ancora vivo”, 194-196). Il narra- 


6 Un caso simile di movimento convulso di una parte del corpo amputata in battaglia si trova 
anche, come nota Galasso (2003) 164, in un passo dell' Eneide (Verg. Aen. 10.395-396), in cui la 
mano destra di Laride, amputata dal corpo, muove convulsamente le dita cercando ancora di 
stringere la spada. 

7 In questo caso, al termine impiegato al verso 191, vedpa, si può attribuire il significato unico di 
tessuto nervoso, piuttosto che in maniera piü estensiva, come nell'epica omerica, di parte del 
corpo fibrosa o di natura tendinea che puó quindi indicare anche legamenti e tendini. Nel lessico 
omerico, infatti, vedpov sembra avere un significato sovrapponibile a quello di tévov — che al 
massimo si specializza indicando tendini o legamenti importanti o vistosi, come la doppia proie- 
zione longitudinale dei muscoli del collo (per es. //. 10.456; 14.466; 16.587; Od. 3.449-450), i 
tendini del piede (Л. 4.521; 17.290; 22.396-397), del gomito (Л. 20.478-479) o i legamenti 
dell'anca che collegano la testa del femore all'acetabolo (Л. 5.307) — dal momento che Omero 
non sembra avere conoscenza delle fibre nervose in quanto tali. Per un'analisi di tévov e 
vedpov nell’epica omerica (e anche per lo studio di ives, in parte accostabile ai primi due termi- 
ni), cf. Daremberg (1865) 28-29. L’evoluzione dell’uso di questi termini nella letteratura medi- 
ca, in particolare nei trattati ippocratici De fracturis e De articulis, è messa in luce da Di 
Benedetto (1986) 228, il quale tra l'uso di vedpov e di tévav rileva “in fieri un processo di 
specializzazione terminologica, con tenon riservato al tendine nella sua parte più appariscente” 
(cf. supra l’abbozzo di diversificazione presente già in Omero). Quinto vive invece in un peri- 
odo storico in cui era già presente una consapevolezza almeno parziale dell’esistenza e delle 
proprietà del sistema nervoso grazie soprattutto alle indagini dei medici ellenistici Erofilo ed 
Erasistrato. Da notare che lo stesso Apollonio Rodio sembra conoscere la funzione di nervi e 
cervello nella propagazione del dolore, come si comprende da un passo delle Argonautiche 
(A.R. 3.761-765) che forse è servito come modello anche a Quinto per il mancamento di Aiace 
(in merito a questi due brani e alle teorie ellenistiche sul sistema nervoso, cf. infra l’analisi 
dell'attacco di бтп di Aiace). 

8 L'immagine ha un antecedente al di fuori del genere epico: una scena simile infatti compare 
anche nell’opera di Erodoto, più in particolare in Historiae 6.91.2. Qui infatti gli Egineti, mentre 
cercano di trascinare fuori dalla città settecento popolani per condannarli a morte, se ne fanno 
sfuggire uno che cerca di rifugiarsi nel tempio di Demetra. Egli, per non essere portato via, si 
aggrappa alle maniglie del portone del tempio e gli Egineti, non riuscendo ad allontanarlo da lì, 
gli amputano entrambe le mani, che rimangono appese nel punto in cui si trovavano; per un 
commento al dettaglio macabro del passo, con bibliografia precedente, cf. Esposito (1987) 51- 
52. Il particolare orrido dell’arto superiore che, una volta amputato, rimane appeso a ciò cui era 
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tore però non si limita alla descrizione di questo dettaglio già di per sé macabro, 
ma con un inciso rivolto al fruitore del testo indugia ancora sull’immagine, 
sottolineando quanto sia prodigioso quel braccio insanguinato che ancora appeso 
alle redini semina terrore tra i guerrieri (196-198). Anche in questo caso, l’imma- 
gine prosegue con la nota che l’arto potrebbe sembrare ancora guidato da forza 
Vitale (199), e si chiude nell’ultimo verso con l’ulteriore moltiplicazione della 
sensazione di orrore, mediante la precisazione che, nel braccio attaccato alle 
redini, il cavallo del Danao continua a portare un resto del proprio padrone ucciso 
(200). 

Un caso a parte, ma sempre riguardante l’attività residua di una parte del cor- 
po di un guerriero dopo la morte, è Q.S. 6.634-638, in cui si descrive l’uccisione 
di Cleolao da parte di una freccia scoccata da Paride. Qui il narratore, dopo aver 
sottolineato ben tre volte la morte dell’eroe (635-636), si sofferma sull’attività 
residua questa volta non di un suo arto, ma di un organo: si tratta del cuore di 
Cleolao che, attraverso un’immagine di forte impatto, continua a pulsare così 
forte nel petto da muovere la freccia in esso conficcata (£vSov ono бтёруо1сту 
ёті xpadin aAeyeın / Tappea naAAouevn ntepóev rerléuitée DéAeuvov, “in 
fondo al suo petto il cuore dolorante ancora / pulsando con frequenza faceva 
vibrare la freccia alata”, 637-638). Il passo conserva quindi la descrizione di 
un’attività residua dopo la morte (sebbene come si è rilevato di natura legger- 
mente diversa rispetto alle precedenti), caricata anche in questo caso di un detta- 
glio narrativo di forte impatto, ossia il movimento della freccia. Il brano rappre- 
senta un utile esempio anche per comprendere il rapporto che lega, in queste 
descrizioni, Quinto al modello-codice omerico, dal momento che l’immagine del 
cuore che pulsando muove un’arma in esso conficcata compare già in Л. 13.442- 
444, che sembra essere servita da ipotesto per il dettaglio smirneico. In questo 
punto, infatti, Omero descrive come il cuore di Alcatoo, trafitto dalla lancia di 
Idomeneo, muova l'impugnatura dell'arma con le proprie pulsazioni ($6pv è’ Ev 
Kpadin éexennyer, / N pà oi дслолроосо xoi ovpiayov neA&uılev / Eyxeog, “la 


aggrappato prima della recisione si trova anche in Lucano, Bellum civile 3.667-669, passo ana- 
lizzato da Esposito (1987) 48. Qui è descritto un numero di uomini che, in mare per la perdita 
della propria nave, cercano di aggrapparsi a un’altra imbarcazione. L’equipaggio di quest’ 
ultima, tuttavia, temendo il peggio, li respinge con violenza tagliando loro le braccia e il narrato- 
re si sofferma sul dettaglio macabro degli arti che, una volta recisi, rimangono appesi alla poppa 
della nave mentre i corpi degli uomini affondano. Una descrizione simile si trova anche poco 
prima (3.609-617), in cui si allude ancora a una mano che dopo l’amputazione rimane 
appesa alla nave dei nemici. Un caso simile a quello smirneico appena descritto di arto superiore 
che, dopo l’amputazione, rimane stretto a ciò cui era aggrappato, ma che si ricollega anche 
all’esempio precedente dal momento che la mano continua a stringere una spada, si trova in 
Stazio (Theb. 8.441-444). Il dettaglio della mano che una volta tagliata rimane appesa alle 
redini, come accade nel passo dei Posthomerica preso in esame, si ritrova invece in un passo dei 
Punica di Silio Italico (Sil. 4.209-212), per cui, insieme ai due passi precedenti, cf. Most (1992) 
397, 399, 406. 
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lancia rimase piantata nel cuore, / il quale palpitando faceva vibrare l’impugna- 
tura", 442-444). 

A differenza dell’attenzione dedicata alla ricerca del macabro — che come si è 
rilevato supera spesso la verosimiglianza medica — nella descrizione di alcuni 
traumi dovuti al combattimento, Quinto mostra un interesse più scientifico, legato 
maggiormente alle teorie anatomiche e terapeutiche del proprio tempo, quando 
descrive, in due passi appartenenti al quarto libro, l’attività dei medici del mondo 
omerico. Anche questi due brevi episodi possono essere inseriti tra le lezioni 
omeriche, dal momento che sia il contesto in cui si trovano (i giochi funebri in 
onore di un eroe morto) che i personaggi rappresentati (i medici del campo acheo) 
sono chiaramente ripresi da Quinto dal modello-genere dell’epica omerica. 


9 Una seppur minima verosimiglianza scientifica è abbandonata, a favore della totale intensifica- 
zione espressiva creata dall’effetto macabro, nella descrizione smirneica dell’attività residua di 
teste amputate. In particolare, in Q.S. 11.55-59, un Danao taglia a Piraso la testa, che “rotolando 
finisce lontano / mentre lui ancora рапа” (корт 8’ andtepde коАлубонёуту nepöpnto / ieuévov 
ovis, 58-59). Questa decapitazione, con il dato dell’emissione dalla bocca di suoni anche 
dopo il decollamento, ne richiama un’altra di impatto macabro leggermente minore, quella di 
Priamo. In Q.S. 13.241-245, infatti, Neottolemo taglia la testa del re troiano, la quale “emetten- 
do un profondo gemito rotola a terra / ben lontano dalle altre membra grazie a cui un uomo si 
muove” (Ñ бё uéya uotovoa KvAivSeto TOAAOV én’ oiov / vóog? GAA@V ueAéov олбсо1с 
&nvokivot«xo буйр, 244-245). In merito al primo passo, il più interessante, bisogna notare 
come si riallacci a quello che sembra un ipotesto omerico, dal momento che l’immagine ricorre 
anche in Л. 10.455-457, in cui la testa di Dolone, tagliata da Diomede, “si mischió nella polvere 
mentre ancora parlava" (pdeyyopévov 8? бро то? ye корт kovino niyn, 457; la descrizio- 
ne compare anche, con lo stesso verso finale, in Od. 22.326-329 a proposito della decapitazione 
di Leode da parte di Odisseo): il brano condivide infatti con quello dei Posthomerica in primo 
luogo il dettaglio macabro dell'emissione di voce, e inoltre il particolare della recisione dei 
tendini del collo (Q.S. 11.56-57 = II. 10.456). Questa descrizione macabra della testa recisa che 
continua a emettere suoni è presente anche nella letteratura latina, di epoca non solo già matura 
(cf. per es. Ov. Met. 5.103-106) ma anche arcaica. Due frammenti degli Annales di Ennio (frr. 
483-484 e 485-486 Skutsch) ci trasmettono infatti le attività residue di due teste amputate in 
battaglia, di cui la prima è descritta con la bocca aperta e con gli occhi ancora vivi (oscitat in 
campis caput a cervice revolsum / semianimesque micant oculi lucemque requirunt, “la testa 
staccata dal collo sta tra i campi a bocca spalancata / e gli occhi, quasi privi di vita, ancora si 
muovono in cerca della luce”, frr. 483-484 Skutsch). La seconda, invece, quella di un trombet- 
tiere, cade a terra, e “la tromba da sola continua a suonare / e si sente un suono rauco nell’aria 
mentre l’uomo muore” (quomque caput caderet carmen tuba sola peregit | et pereunte viro 
raucum sonus aere cucurrit, frr. 485-486 Skutsch). Sull’interpretazione di questi passi della let- 
teratura latina — anche in merito alla descrizione della testa amputata nel terzo libro di Lucrezio 
— e sulla bibliografia a riguardo cf. n. 4. L’immagine si ritrova anche nella produzione di peri- 
odo imperiale, una volta persino rovesciata dal momento che è il corpo che continua a muoversi 
dopo la decapitazione: per quel che riguarda la testa che continua a emettere suoni o parole dopo 
il decollamento, cf. per es. Seneca, Agamemnon 901-903, mentre nell’opera di Silio Italico 
(13.246-248) compare il rovesciamento dell’immagine, con il corpo del decapitato che continua 
a correre per l’impeto che rimane nel tronco; per un’analisi di questi passi alla luce del generale 
interesse della letteratura di età imperiale per le immagini orride, cf. Most (1992) 406. 
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Proprio la brevità e la cursorietà degli episodi (la caduta di Teucro durante la 
gara di corsa, la cura delle ferite alla fine dello scontro di pugilato), del tutto 
secondari rispetto alla narrazione, permettono all’autore una maggiore libertà, la 
possibilità di dipingere due tableaux sull’intervento di medici nell’epoca eroica 
con una profonda attenzione ai particolari anatomici e terapeutici basata anche su 
teorie scientifiche come quelle trasmesse dal Corpus Hippocraticum. 

Nel primo passo in cui Quinto narra con dovizia di particolari l’attività medi- 
ca nel campo acheo, descrive con attenzione anatomica la caduta di Teucro 
durante la corsa, per poi concentrarsi sulle successive medicazioni a opera degli 
intfipec. Durante la gara di corsa tra Aiace e Teucro, quest'ultimo ormai vicino al 
traguardo inciampa su un ramo di tamarisco e torce indietro la parte anteriore del 
piede sinistro, provocandosi quella che sembra almeno una distorsione (Q.S. 
4.203-204). Oltre al dolore provato da Teucro, il narratore descrive l’inizio del 
gonfiarsi della parte colpita, notando che “si gonfiarono / le vene, tumefatte da 
entrambi i lati” (at A" олоуёотоу / cidadtoar exatepte тєрї ФА Вес, 204-205). 
Poco dopo la fine della gara, l’attenzione si concentra sulle cure prestate dai 
medici al piede di Teucro. Per prima cosa, questi “velocemente [...] / tolgono il 
sangue dal piede” (oç dé [...] / ёк лобос aiu’ бфёЛоуто, 211-212), e poi 
pongono sulle ferite delle medicazioni composte da panni di lana imbevuti di 
unguenti che placano il dolore (212-214).!° 

Nel secondo episodio, dedicato alla cura delle ferite alla fine delle gare di 
pugilato, entra in scena uno dei due medici par excellence dell’epica omerica, 
Podalirio. Mentre però in Omero il figlio di Asclepio, come il fratello Macaone, è 
descritto, oltre che come medico, come condottiero (nel suo caso degli uomini di 
Ecalia) che partecipa direttamente ai combattimenti e quando non è impegnato in 
azioni di guerra si dedica all’arte medica,!! nei Posthomerica è ritratto nella sua 


10 Il verso 212 presenta un problema di trasmissione, dal momento che l'ultimo termine conservato 
dalla tradizione è uot&ov, che come nota Vian (1963) 144 è un hapax. Il critico propone, trami- 
te una semplice inversione di due lettere, торбоу — sembra correttamente, dal momento che 
potdov oltre a essere hapax appare superfluo perché ripete due volte la medesima operazione 
del bendaggio — che potrebbe indicare sia le ferite in generale che le incisioni praticate per far 
uscire il sangue dalle ecchimosi (sull' importanza della tecnica della flebotomia, uno dei cardini 
della terapia ippocratica, cf. infra la descrizione del caso successivo; per la cura di casi simili a 
quello di Teucro nel Corpus Hippocraticum, Vian cita per esempio Ippocrate, De officina 
medici 22-23 е De fracturis 9-11). Van Krevelen (1964) 178 accetta invece a testo ротбоу 
notando come il passo secondo lui sia in stretta correlazione con un punto del trattato ippocrati- 
co De vulneribus in capite (14), in cui si riscontra un'alta concentrazione di termini tecnici 
derivanti dalla stessa radice. 

11 Nell’Iliade, infatti, quando Euripilo ferito chiede aiuto a Patroclo, quest’ultimo gli risponde che 
i due medici principali dell’armata greca non sono disponibili, dal momento che Podalirio è in 
battaglia mentre Macaone, ferito durante i combattimenti, giace nella sua tenda e ha a propria 
volta bisogno di un medico (//. 11.833-836). Sulla doppia funzione di guerrieri e di medici dei 
due figli di Asclepio, cf. già Daremberg (1865) 6. 
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attività di ınınp. Oltre infatti al suo intervento principale nella trama — ossia la 
guarigione, grazie all’aiuto del padre, della piaga di Filottete nel libro decimo (cf. 
infra) — anche qui Podalirio entra in scena per curare delle ferite, in questo caso 
quelle dei pugili. 

La tecnica del medico è descritta in modo breve ma esaustivo: Podalirio cura 
con rapidità le ferite prima ripulendole tramite un’incisione che fa uscire il 
versamento di sangue (398; il verbo usato è ёкроСтоєу, “to suck out” [LSJ s.v.], 
detto letteralmente di sangue, che indica nella sua forma composta e in quella 
semplice un procedimento terapeutico già praticato in epoca arcaica e poi diven- 
tato uno dei cardini della terapia ippocratica) e poi suturandole con le proprie 
mani esperte (398-399). Infine, il medico pone sopra le ferite “quei medicamenti 
[...] / che gli aveva insegnato suo padre" (gopuaxr’ [...] / Ketva ta oi «tà» 
Tapowe narmp Soe eyyvaArée, 399-400), grazie a cui si guariscono anche le 
ferite incurabili (401-402). 

La tecnica terapeutica di questo passo si trova già accennata in alcuni versi 
del quarto libro dell’/liade, in cui il protagonista non è Podalirio, bensì il fratello 
Macaone, alle prese con una ferita di Menelao. In questi versi, che sembrano 
fungere da modello-codice per quelli dei Posthomerica sia per il lessico sia per i 
procedimenti terapeutici, Macaone estraeva dalla ferita la punta della freccia e poi 
“dopo aver cavato fuori il sangue ci spalmava sopra con arte farmaci lenitivi” 
(aîu’ éxpolnoac ёл’ äp’ Timo PapuaKa eidac¢ / n&cos, 218-219). 

Se si riconsidera quindi la descrizione di Quinto alla luce di questo passo 
omerico, si nota immediatamente che i dati presenti nei versi dei Posthomerica — 
la tecnica di cura (cf. di nuovo la presenza del verbo éxuvdCw), l'uso del termine 
polivalente форџоко — sembrano essere in diretta relazione con il modello-codice 
rappresentato dal passo omerico. !? 


Tra nuove teorie scientifiche e fedeltà al modello della tradizione: la 
piaga di Filottete e quella di Paride, l’attacco di отп e la follia di Aiace 


L’interesse di Quinto per le teorie mediche e la sua volontà di inserirle nei dettagli 
all’interno della narrazione si scontrano a volte con esigenze di trama legate al 
mito. Si tratta di casi più complessi rispetto a quelli trattati in precedenza: l’autore 
ha infatti la possibilità di utilizzare più estesamente le conoscenze mediche della 
sua epoca storica, ma allo stesso tempo si trova nella necessità di contraddirle 


12 Per un’analisi più approfondita di questi temi e della concezione omerica dell’apparizione e 
della scomparsa della malattia, cf. infra la sezione riguardante la guarigione della piaga di 
Filottete, in cui queste teorie sono espresse da Quinto più estesamente. 
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oppure di ridimensionarle allo scopo di rimanere nei binari della storia narrata dal 
mito. 

Come si può comprendere, la tecnica compositiva di Quinto si scontra con le 
esigenze della trama soprattutto nella narrazione di episodi, molto famosi e 
importanti per la storia, che hanno alle spalle le versioni schiaccianti non solo 
della tradizione omerica, ma più in generale di quella letteraria antica, dalla 
tragedia all’epica ellenistica, dai cicli epici alla poesia didascalica tarda. In questi 
casi, le scelte compositive di Quinto non riescono ad amalgamare omogenea- 
mente dettagli medici precisi e scientifici con la trama richiesta dal mito. L’autore 
quindi inserisce nella narrazione le proprie innovative descrizioni anatomiche o 
fisiologiche per poi tornare bruscamente, quando il racconto lo richiede, alla 
narrazione e alle concezioni mediche tradizionali. 

Due casi in particolare risultano paradigmatici per mettere meglio in luce 
questo meccanismo compositivo: la descrizione della piaga al piede e della 
guarigione miracolosa di Filottete nel nono libro, e quella della ferita mortale di 
Paride e degli oracoli sulla sua possibile guarigione nel libro successivo. Proprio 
la narrazione della piaga di Filottete (e anche di quella di Paride, che gli fa eco in 
quanto originata dallo stesso veleno) permette di comprendere la continua tensio- 
ne di Quinto tra adesione a temi tradizionali e spinta verso descrizioni più scienti- 
fiche, quasi macabre. 

La parte centrale del nono libro dei Posthomerica è dedicata all’arrivo a Troia 
di Filottete, abbandonato precedentemente a Lemno a causa della sua ferita al 
piede dovuta al morso di un serpente velenoso. A capo dell’ambasciata 
sull’isola sono mandati — secondo la versione più seguita del mito — Odisseo e 
Diomede, che quando arrivano presso la caverna di Filottete sono colpiti da una 
serie di elementi, in particolare l’ambiente in cui l’eroe è costretto a vivere e la 
sua persona. I primi diciassette versi sono dedicati a una serie di tableaux che 
descrivono la caverna e il vestiario dell’eroe. Il dato che colpisce è che Filottete è 
circondato da uccelli, sua unica preda, che non rappresentano però solo il cibo, 
ma tutto il mondo del malato. Le piume infatti costituiscono il giaciglio su cui 
dorme, ma anche, cucite assieme, il vestito che indossa (Q.S. 9.357-360);!4 a 
questo si aggiunga che esse servono anche come cibo e come bendaggio, o alme- 
no copertura della ferita (kai tà uev Op котёдолте, tà ё’ EAKEOS ODAOLEVOLO / 


13 Per uno sguardo d’insieme sulla diversa identificazione del serpente che morde Filottete non 
solo nella letteratura, ma anche nei commenti dell’antichità, cf. Vian (1966) 177-178. 

14 Da notare che l’uso massivo delle piume in ogni aspetto della vita di Filottete sembra 
un’innovazione di Quinto dal momento che, per esempio, nel Filottete di Sofocle la descrizione 
della caverna dell’eroe non le comprende, ma allude a un giaciglio di foglie (Soph. Ph. 33) e a 
stracci stesi (38-39). I volatili, in particolare le colombe, sono menzionati solo come cibo (287- 
289; e anche 710-712; 955-956; 1092-1094; 1146-1151), mentre per tamponare la piaga si parla 
solo di foglie (696-699). 
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augerider cxadorepde ueAotvng GAKap Aving, “e alcuni [sc. uccelli] li mangia- 
va, altri / li poneva sopra la maledetta piaga per placare i suoi neri dolori”, 362- 
363; in merito alla natura della ferita, pare molto importante e tornerà anche in 
seguito l’indicazione del suo colore nero — qui resa tramite enallage con il dolore 
provato da Filottete — che nasconde una caratterizzazione della piaga innovativa e 
fondamentale dal punto di vista medico).!° 

Dopo la descrizione dei suoi capelli simili a quelli di una bestia selvaggia 
presa alla zampa in una trappola, la quale pur di liberarsi è disposta a staccarsela 
con i propri denti (immagine ardita che riprende il sottofondo intertestuale del 
Filottete di Sofocle, in cui più volte il protagonista, in preda ai dolori, supplica 
Neottolemo di amputargli il piede), il narratore passa a descrivere, attraverso il 
punto di vista di Odisseo e Diomede, la situazione di salute di Filottete tramite 
una dettagliata anamnesi, che ricorda quelle dei trattati medici antichi, di ogni 
sintomo e ogni caratteristica corporea. Il fisico dell’eroe è ridotto pelle e ossa, 
emana un pessimo odore, gli occhi sono scavati nelle orbite e il suo dolore è 
continuo, dal momento che “la nera piaga gli è giunta fino all’osso” (ot uéAav 
doe ёс óot£ov dypis 1кёсдол, 376; si noti di nuovo il particolare del colore 
della ferita). Il dato del dolore che rode il corpo (esattamente come la piaga) è 
ripetuto anche al verso successivo ed è ribadito da una similitudine, in cui la ferita 
che si estende è paragonata all’azione corrosiva del sale, dei venti e delle onde su 
di uno scoglio marino affiorante. Segue la prima esplicitazione (385-386, la 
seconda si trova poco dopo, 394-395) dell’incurabilità della ferita, causata da un 
serpente al cui veleno non c’è scampo. Chiude questa precisa e macabra descri- 
zione del corpo di Filottete la menzione dell’“umore” (op, ossia una sierositä 
nociva ritenuta dagli antichi causa della necrosi dei tessuti e la cui flussione da 
piaghe era presagio di esito infausto, 390)!° che continua a gocciolare fuori dalla 
piaga (389-390), elemento, come nota correttamente Vian, che appartiene alla 
rappresentazione tradizionale della piaga dell'eroe.!" 

Come si può notare dalla sintesi di questa sequenza, Quinto descrive in 
maniera molto precisa, come al solito a tratti scadente nel macabro, la piaga di 
Filottete: la ferita risulta infetta e purulenta (come si nota dall’indicazione del pus 


15 In Omero e in Sofocle, infatti, non si allude mai al colore nero della ferita di Filottete, ma al 
massimo si parla di соркос aióñagç, “carne livida" (Soph. Ph. 1157): il termine aidAoc, tradotto 
da LSJ s.v. a livello di colorazione genericamente con “changeful of hue, sheeny”, nello specifi- 
co caso del Filottete è indicato dal lessico con valore di “discoloured”, forse in considerazione 
del colore assunto dai tessuti affetti da necrosi. In merito più in particolare alle concezioni 
mediche presenti nella tragedia greca, dall’anatomia e fisiologia alla patologia fino ai metodi 
terapeutici, cf. Dumortier (1975), sui drammi eschilei, e più in generale Guardasole (2000). 

16 In merito al valore attribuito all’iy@p in passi tragici e non solo, cf. Guardasole (2000) 130-143. 

17 Basti pensare, con Vian (1966) 221, a Soph. Ph. 7; 39; 696-697; 783-784 e più in generale, sulle 
ferite provocate da serpenti, a Nicandro, Theriaca 235 (in cui si trova il termine ix@®p); 362-363. 
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di cui è coperta, 377) e ormai sembra essere in necrosi, con la formazione di una 
cancrena in continua espansione. Questo elemento è ben messo in luce dal narra- 
tore, che in primo luogo descrive la ferita come nera (363 tramite enallage e 376), 
e sceglie inoltre molto spesso verbi o intere immagini che indicano il procedere 
della cancrena che intacca la parte sana: si pensi per esempio ai “dolori che 
rodono l’eroe” (Avypai è’ onépentov àvio, 377), con l’uso di un verbo allusivo 
in questo senso, al dettaglio della ferita che si espande a causa del veleno (383- 
384) e alla similitudine dello scoglio attaccato da fattori di erosione (378-382).!8 
Anche in questo caso, la descrizione a opera di Quinto di un aspetto del mito 
riguardante in qualche modo la medicina risulta attenta al dettaglio, non solo 
dell’affezione in senso stretto ma anche delle condizioni generali della persona. 
L’infezione e l’estensione necrotica della ferita di Filottete sono infatti descritte 


* è 


nei minimi dettagli, fino, come si è rilevato anche per altri brani, a toccare il 
macabro. Molta attenzione inoltre è dedicata, oltre al degrado in cui vive l’eroe, 
alle sue condizioni generali: peso, colorito, occhi, odore, condizione dei capelli e 
altri dettagli fisici. 

Dopo questa descrizione clinicamente molto precisa — soprattutto se la si 
considera inserita in un contesto epico che non richiedeva tale attenzione — e in 


18 Nona caso, sebbene la piaga che affligge Filottete non sia ancora descritta con precisione 
пе айе, in cui si allude genericamente a un &Axog кокоу (Il. 2.723), le opere successive 
riportano espressioni fortemente caratterizzate a favore di una ferita necrotica. Tutte infatti allu- 
dono etimologicamente all’azione di divorare il piede, alcune chiamando ciò che affligge l’eroe 
con il termine più preciso pay&öaıva. — come Eschilo nel proprio Filottete (fr. 253 Вай, 
payédarva.), ў pov сбркос ёсђіел тодос, “la cancrena, che mi divora la carne del piede") ed 
Euripide nell’omonima tragedia (fr. 792 Kannicht, gayedaıvo o N uov capra Yoıvaraı лодбс, 
“la cancrena che mi divora in continuazione la carne del piede") — altre usando un aggettivo 
derivante comunque dalla radice pary-, come accade nel Filottete sofocleo (Soph. Ph. 313, 
déngdyov vóoov). Da notare che i due frammenti tragici sono elencati anche da Vian (1966) 
195, che, senza menzionare il passo del Filottete citato sopra, aggiunge altri due casi legger- 
mente meno accostabili ai primi ma in cui compare comunque l’immagine del divorare o del 
fiorire senza sosta della piaga. Si tratta di Soph. Ph. 7 (vow čiaßópo) e 258-259 (n & gun 
убсос / del téÜünAe колі ueîtov ёруєтол, “la mia malattia / è rigogliosa e cresce continua- 
mente”). In merito a gwyédava, cf. tra gli altri Andorlini / Marcone (2004) 42, i quali inseri- 
scono il termine all’interno del processo storico di formazione di una terminologia medica 
precisa. Da notare anche l’analisi di questi passi frammentari a opera di Guardasole (2000) 240- 
244, che individua nella piaga di Filottete un esempio di quella che ancora oggi è chiamata 
‘ulcera fagedenica’, i cui dettagli riassunti da Polluce (Onomasticon 4.206 Bethe &Akwoıg xpi 
TOV dot@v dad idodoa taxei voufi petà pAeyuovfic, ixopac ӧосодетс apreîoa koi прос 
davatov pérovoa, “un’ulcerazione che si estende fino alle ossa con una veloce diffusione, 
unita a flemmone sieroso, di cattivo odore e che porta alla morte”) ricordano da vicino quelli 
della ferita di Filottete nei Posthomerica. La studiosa riporta inoltre un passo di Ippocrate (De 
ulceribus 10.5) in cui nella descrizione dell’ulcera fagedenica si sottolinea anche il colore nero 
livido che assumono i tessuti della zona circostante la ferita, come accade nella descrizione 
smirneica. Riguardo invece all’immagine dello scoglio eroso poco alla volta dai fenomeni 
atmosferici, cf. Vian (1954) 46 e 241. 
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linea con le conoscenze mediche del tempo, l’autore si trova a questo punto 
davanti due elementi tra loro inconciliabili ma entrambi evidenti: l'impossibilità 
di guarigione della piaga con 1 mezzi della scienza medica antica e il completo 
ritorno in salute di Filottete, la cui presenza è necessaria per la presa di Troia. 
Questa tensione tra due poli opposti è risolta dall’autore tramite uno scarto: dopo 
aver descritto la piaga di Filottete secondo le teorie mediche più avanzate del suo 
tempo e averne prognosticato l’incurabilità e l’inevitabile degenerazione, Quinto 
si riallaccia infatti al racconto mitico ritornando alla concezione della malattia e ai 
metodi di terapia descritti dalla tradizione omerica e tragica. 

Dall’analisi del testo le maglie di questo meccanismo risultano evidenti: 
durante la precisa descrizione della situazione in un certo senso ‘clinica’ di 
Filottete, infatti, il narratore ribadisce più volte l’incurabilità e l’inevitabile de- 
generazione della ferita dell’eroe. Oltre a varie volte in cui descrive la piaga come 
genericamente terribile o dolorosa, quando si sofferma sulla sua origine, ossia il 
morso velenoso del serpente, Quinto si premura di ricordare come le ferite che 
l’animale infligge siano ritenute incurabili (385-386), e poco dopo aggiunge di 
nuovo che per questo l’eroe è preda di un dolore non curabile (388), esattamente 
come la sua ferita. L’affermazione è ripetuta poco dopo, quando il narratore, 
soffermando la propria attenzione sulle frecce di Filottete intrise nel veleno del 
serpente, nota ancora come per la sostanza non esista cura (394-395) e in seguito, 
creando quasi un tableau di Odisseo e Diomede in visita al capezzale di un mala- 
to, di nuovo aggiunge il particolare, oltre che del terribile dolore, della letalità 
della ferita (408). 

Partito da questo elemento, Quinto opera uno scarto riallacciandosi al raccon- 
to della tradizione e, per spiegare la completa guarigione richiesta dal mito, 
accoglie le terapie e le concezioni mediche presenti nei propri modelli letterari. 
Dopo averlo infatti lavato, Odisseo e Diomede portano Filottete con loro a Troia e 
a questo punto avviene la guarigione, del tutto miracolosa, a opera del figlio di 
Asclepio Podalirio.!? È infatti lui, indicato come uguale agli dei celesti (463), che 
cura Filottete con una tecnica del tutto simile a quella presentata spesso nell’epica 
omerica e che invoca il proprio padre in soccorso della guarigione (464-465). A 
questo punto l’eroe torna in salute, guarigione indicata di nuovo da Quinto come 
chiaramente miracolosa, ossia dovuta solamente alla volontà divina. Grazie 
proprio agli dei, infatti, il dolore e la prostrazione di Filottete spariscono (468- 
469), e in seguito il narratore commenta come gli Argivi, che attribuivano la 


19 Da notare che la guarigione ‘mitica’ dovuta all’intervento divino (come avviene nei Posthome- 
rica) è presente a un livello ancora più profondo anche in Sofocle: nel Filottete infatti Eracle 
predice che la guarigione dell’eroe avverrà grazie non ai figli di Asclepio, come aveva accenna- 
to Neottolemo (Soph. Ph. 1333-1334), ma al dio in persona (1437-1438). 
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guarigione dell’eroe alla volontà divina, avessero ragione, dal momento che era 
stata Atena in persona a ridare vigore e bellezza al corpo di Filottete (481-485). 

In linea con la concezione omerica della malattia e della guarigione, entrambe 
attribuite alla volontà divina, Quinto si riallaccia alla tradizione epica precedente 
anche nei particolari del procedimento di Podalirio per curare Filottete, dal 
momento che, allontanandosi da una qualsiasi terapia medica reale, l’autore 
ricalca non solo i gesti, ma anche il lessico estremamente vago delle cure mediche 
del mondo omerico. Podalirio, infatti, oltre a invocare il nome del proprio padre, 
agisce solamente “ponendo sopra / la ferita molti balsami efficaci" (ed uèv 
лерде / deem PAPUAKA toddà Kad’ EAkeoc, 463-464), espressione che per- 
mette di comprendere come, anche dal punto di vista terminologico, l’autore sac- 
rifichi la precisione scientifica, dal momento che utilizza una parola omerica per 
eccellenza, polivalente e allo stesso tempo estremamente vaga come goppono.?0 

Lo stesso scarto tra scienza medica e modelli tradizionali è operato da Quinto 
nella descrizione della ferita di Paride, momento speculare, sebbene ridotto, 
rispetto alla narrazione della piaga di Filottete. In questo caso la situazione inizia- 
le è la medesima - il figlio di Priamo è ferito da una freccia cosparsa con il veleno 
del serpente che aveva morso Filottete — ma l’esito è capovolto, dal momento che 
la ferita mortale di Paride, che può essere curata solo per intervento divino attra- 
verso le mani della moglie Enone, a causa del rifiuto di quest’ultima porterà 
l’eroe alla morte. Si ripresenta quindi, anche se su scala ridotta, la medesima 
tecnica compositiva del caso precedente, ossia la tensione tra scienza medica 
antica e racconto mitico, e, a causa delle esigenze di scorrimento della trama, il 
brusco ritorno dell’autore alle concezioni mediche e terapeutiche dell’epica 
omerica. 

Durante il combattimento del decimo libro, Paride è ferito da una freccia 
scoccata da Filottete ed è costretto a ritirarsi dalla battaglia (Q.S. 10.239-245). In 
seguito, il narratore sottolinea come l’impegno dei medici non dia nessun sollievo 
alla ferita dell’eroe ma risulti anzi del tutto improduttivo, a causa della profezia 
secondo cui Paride sarebbe sfuggito alla morte solamente grazie alle cure di 
Enone (260-263). Anche in questo caso, quindi, la scienza medica da sola non 
può nulla, dal momento che Paride si salverà solo per volere degli dei se seguirà 
le prescrizioni dell’oracolo. 

Di nuovo, la piaga mortale dell’eroe è descritta secondo gli stessi patterns 
narrativi e gli stessi dettagli usati in precedenza per quella di Filottete. La ferita di 
Paride è nera sulla superficie e in profondità, indice anche in questo caso di quella 


20 Il termine infatti nell’epica omerica indica tutto il range delle sostanze farmacologiche, dai 
veleni alle droghe (stimolanti o tossiche) fino all’ampia gamma di rimedi benefici. Per un utile 
sguardo d’insieme sull’uso del termine q&ppoxov e sui metodi di cura nella medicina omerica, 
cf. Andorlini / Marcone (2004) 2-6. 
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che sembra una necrosi dei tessuti (ou) peAaw’ ёфолерде Kai Evdobr uéypig 
ixgodar / uveròv ёс Aindmvta д1” dotéov, “nera sulla superficie e che penetra in 
profondità / attraverso l’osso fino al grasso del midollo”, 273-274). Tra la cancre- 
na di Filottete e quella di Paride c’è tuttavia una differenza sostanziale, che rende 
la seconda decisamente più maligna della prima: la necrosi di Paride infatti non si 
trova in una zona periferica del corpo ma nel ventre, che risulta ormai completa- 
mente intaccato (ovvexa утү‹ф›бу / PAPHAKOV aivòov Zur кот’ ODTHLEVOV 
xpoa qQotóc, “poiché / il terribile veleno ha mandato in putrefazione il ventre 
dove la pelle è stata ferita dalla freccia”, 274-275). A questo si aggiunge la 
menzione dei dolori che attanagliano il petto di Paride esattamente — attraverso 
una similitudine sempre di ambito medico — come la sete prende un uomo malato, 
probabilmente affetto da una qualche febbre, facendogli bruciare il petto, infiam- 
mare la bile e seccare le labbra (276-281). 

Nonostante quindi la ferita di Paride si presenti come maligna e anzi più diffi- 
cile da curare di quella di Filottete, Quinto tuttavia, operando uno scarto rispetto 
alle concezioni scientifiche della medicina antica, si riallaccia alla tradizione 
omerica notando più volte come anche questa piaga potrebbe essere guarita per 
volere degli dei e adottando il lessico e le concezioni mediche del suo modello 
epico. Anche qui il narratore sottolinea come le cure mediche non riescano a 
guarire la ferita di Paride, dal momento che il suo destino vuole che lui possa 
evitare la morte solo grazie alla moglie Enone (260-263; il concetto è ribadito nel 
discorso di Paride a quest’ultima, 291-294). Si tratta quindi, come nell’epica 
omerica, di un caso di guarigione dovuta alla volontà divina: questo dato in 
seguito è ribadito ulteriormente dal narratore, il quale ricorda che Paride aveva 
già saputo di tutto questo tramite una profezia (263) e che, mentre subito dopo il 
ferimento l’eroe cerca di convincersi che il volo funesto degli uccelli intorno a lui 
non significhi nulla, in realtà esso sta davvero a indicare la sua prossima morte 
(265-269). 

Un altro elemento a favore del legame di questo brano con le concezioni 
mediche dell’epica omerica è l’attenzione che Quinto dedica al personaggio nelle 
cui mani risiederebbe, per volere divino, la guarigione di Paride, ossia Enone. 
Nell’epica omerica infatti molta importanza è data a figure femminili che cono- 
scono l’arte dei påpuaxa e possono quindi curare tramite l'intervento divino:?! 
da Agamede figlia di Augia (Л. 11.738-741), a Polidamna, sposa di Tone, che si 
dice aver fornito a Elena medicamenti di origine egiziana (Od. 4.227-230), fino — 
tralasciando Circe, che è caratterizzata piuttosto come una maga vera e propria — a 


21 Alle figure femminili con poteri di ‘guaritrici’, anche tramite droghe sconosciute o di cui non si 
fa diretta menzione, accenna già Daremberg (1865) 9; in merito a questo aspetto dell’epica 
omerica, cf. anche Andorlini / Marcone (2004) 12. 
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Elena stessa, che nell’Odissea prepara un medicamento miracoloso per Telemaco 
(4.219-234).22 

Anche а livello lessicale in questo brano, come nella descrizione della ferita 
di Filottete, Quinto adotta una terminologia vaga del tutto simile a quella dei suoi 
modelli-genere, per esempio l’uso di форџокоу nel suo valore più esteso. Il 
termine occorre, sempre come possibile terapia coadiuvata dall’intervento divino, 
nel discorso con cui Paride cerca di convincere Enone a salvarlo. L’eroe, infatti, 
supplica la donna di guarirlo tramite lo stesso processo con cui Podalirio salva 
Filottete, ossia “applicando balsami salvifici sulla ferita mortale" (papuox’ 
aAeENooVra Kad’ EAkeog odAopévoro / Seto, 292-293). L'espressione, con la 
presenza di gapuaxov e la sua generale vaghezza, riprende specularmente quella 
già citata del caso di Filottete e pare anche in questo caso riallacciarsi alla 
tradizione omerica che Quinto usa come modello-genere. 

Più complesso è il caso delle due scene riguardanti Aiace nel quinto libro, 
ossia il primo attacco di &tr dopo che le armi di Achille sono assegnate a Odisseo 
e la successiva follia che porterà alla strage degli armenti e al suicidio dell’eroe. 
Se si considera più da vicino la struttura della narrazione del libro, si nota che, in 
seguito alla scelta da parte dei prigionieri troiani di donare le armi di Achille a 
Odisseo, il narratore focalizza l’attenzione sulla reazione devastante di Aiace e in 
seguito sul suo attacco di follia. Mentre Odisseo trabocca di gioia, infatti, 
l’esercito irrompe in un grido di dolore; Aiace rimane invece raggelato dalla 
notizia, е бтп — nel suo significato omerico di “mental blindness", come notano 
James / Lee (2000) 107 — piomba su di lui (Q.S. 5.322-323).?3 In seguito l’eroe è 
portato dai suoi nella tenda, e solo dopo, durante la notte, Atena fa crescere in lui 
la follia vera e propria, quella che lo spinge a fare stragi delle greggi immagi- 
nando che si tratti dei capi achei, e che poi, una volta svanita, lo porta alla tragica 
constatazione dell’errore e al suicidio. 


22 П passo dell’Odissea (limitandosi a 4.227-230) è citato anche da Erodoto (2.116.4) a dimostra- 
zione che Omero conoscesse le peregrinazioni in Egitto di Paride ed Elena, deviati in questo 
luogo da venti contrari durante il viaggio di ritorno verso Troia. Come notano correttamente 
Andorlini / Marcone (2004) 12, l’attribuzione a figure femminili di competenze nell’uso di 
droghe curative non riguarda solo l’epica omerica, ma anche più in generale la tradizione lette- 
raria antica. 

23 Vian (1966) 30 non rileva il problema e traduce il passo con "d'un seul coup, le triste Malheur 
fond sur lui”. Tuttavia, come nota Garcia (1986) 111 sulla scia delle teorie di Dodds (1951), 
questo è il passo dei Posthomerica in cui il termine sembra assumere in modo più evidente il 
significato di “bewilderment, infatuation, caused by blindness or delusion” (LSJ s.v.) — ossia 
l’annebbiamento temporaneo della coscienza normale causato da un’entità sovrannaturale — 
presente soprattutto nell’/liade e in declino già nell'Odissea. Nelle altre occorrenze dei Post- 
homerica, secondo il critico, il termine assume invece il valore più recente di “avversità, dis- 
grazia, sfortuna o destino avverso” (cf. per es. Q.S. 3.660; 4.201; 5.164; 5,469; 11.470; 12.487; 
a parte è il caso di 1.753, in cui compare la personificazione divina di &tn); per il significato del 
termine cf. anche n. 30. 
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Nella prima parte della narrazione, quella del mancamento dell’eroe, i sintomi 
che Aiace accusa sono descritti con la solita precisione, seguendo come si vedrà 
le opinioni mediche più avanzate. Le prime reazioni fisiologiche interessano il 
sangue e la bile nera: il primo ribolle nelle vene dell eroe,” mentre “la bile nera 
trabocca / e invade il fegato” Goin 8’ олер ВАосеу divi, / xoti è’ ёүкот- 
ёшкто, 324-325). A questo punto Quinto passa dalle reazioni fisiologiche a 
quelle nervose, soffermandosi sul lancinante dolore che dal cuore, passando 
attraverso la base del cervello, giunge alle meningi obnubilando completamente la 
ragione dell'eroe (лері xpadinev 6’ dAeyewév / iEev doc, xoi Spud Au èy- 
kepaAoıo DeuedrAwv / £ooopevov uNvıyyag &ónv aupnAvdev dAyoc, / oov 8’ 
Exzev vóov à&võpóç, “penetra il suo cuore / un terribile dolore, e attraverso la base 
del cervello / il male pungente si irradia nelle meningi / e obnubila completa- 
mente la sua ragione”, 325-328). Durante questa reazione fisiologica e nervosa, 
Aiace rimane completamente immobile, con lo sguardo fisso a terra (328-329), 
finché i suoi compagni non lo conducono alle navi tentando di confortarlo (329- 
331). 

Questa descrizione a opera di Quinto del malore di Aiace, come notano 
James / Lee (2000) 107-108, si può ripartire in due parti distinte — una riguardante 
le reazioni fisiologiche all’interno del corpo dell’eroe, l’altra invece l’irradiarsi 
del dolore dal cuore al cervello — che seguono da vicino le teorie della scienza 
medica del tempo. Le reazioni fisiologiche che avvengono nel corpo dell’eroe, il 
sangue che ribolle e soprattutto il travaso di bile nera che invade il fegato, riflet- 
tono infatti la teoria medica ippocratica dei quattro umori (sangue, flegma, bile 
gialla e bile nera). Non solo, come rilevano James / Lee (2000), le proporzioni di 
questi quattro liquidi determinano il carattere di una persona, ma soprattutto — 
elemento messo in luce da van Krevelen (1964) 179-182 — l’aumento esorbitante 
di uno di essi, nel nostro caso la bile nera, provoca nell'organismo una vo- 
«pato, che porta inevitabilmente alla malattia. Come nota il critico, infatti, la 
concezione ippocratica e in seguito galenica della malattia deve moltissimo alla 
norma già filosofica, seguita tra gli altri da Empedocle e dai Pitagorici, secondo 
cul la rottura dell'isonomia (ossia dell'equilibrio all'interno del corpo umano) 
causa l'insorgere della patologia. E proprio quindi il travaso della bile che provo- 
ca un forte scompenso all'interno del corpo di Aiace, e Quinto lo inserisce nella 


24 Il verbo usato per indicare questo bollore, Gew (324) comparirà anche poco dopo, durante 
l'imperversare di Aiace in preda alla follia causata da Atena, nella similitudine che paragona il 
bollire del cuore (e in seguito dell'animo) dell’eroe a quello di un calderone posto sopra il fuoco 
(379-385). Per le diverse ipotesi riguardo al rapporto fra questo passaggio e Verg. Aen. 7.461- 
466 (la furia di Turno paragonata al traboccamento di un calderone), anche in relazione al primo 
comparire della similitudine della pentola bollente, //. 21.361-367 (applicato però non all'ira ma 
alle Rive dello Xanto che bruciano) e alla teoria lucreziana che la propensione all’ira sia dovuta 
all’eccesso di calore nell’animo (Lucr. 3.288-289 e 294-298), cf. Gartner (2005) 96-100. 
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sua precisa descrizione delle reazioni fisiologiche nel corpo dell’eroe. Da non 
dimenticare, oltretutto, che in particolare il travaso di bile nel fegato, proprio la 
reazione devastante che avviene nel corpo di Aiace, era ritenuto dalla medicina 
antica un evento gravissimo di esito anche mortale.?5 

Sempre calcando sulla gravità della situazione in cui versa Aiace, Quinto 
aggiunge alla prima parte una seconda che descrive le sensazioni dolorose che si 
irradiano dal cuore dell’eroe fino ad arrivare al cervello. Anche questa descrizione 
delle vie che lo stimolo doloroso percorre fino al cervello segue da vicino le teorie 
mediche dell’epoca: basti pensare per esempio all’attenzione attribuita ai lobi 
occipitali dai primi investigatori del sistema nervoso, Erofilo ed Erasistato.?° 

Riguardo a questa sezione del mancamento di Aiace, bisogna inoltre rilevare 
che Quinto si confronta non solo con la scienza medica antica, ma anche con un 
sottofondo di interesse per le teorie mediche (soprattutto in seguito alle scoperte 
di età ellenistica) a cui si riallaccia anche la descrizione a opera di Apollonio 
Rodio nelle Argonautiche (A.R. 3.761-765) del dolore provocato a Medea dagli 
strali dell'amore.?" Anche in questo caso, il dolore che prova la protagonista ё 
descritto mentre si propaga sempre più a fondo, attraverso quello che sembra 
essere un primo abbozzo di sistema nervoso,”® fino al cervello, dove è detto 
penetrare più ferocemente.”? 

In questo passo, Quinto sembra mostrare in conclusione un’approfondita 
conoscenza delle teorie mediche del tempo, oltre all’usuale interesse per le de- 
scrizioni anatomiche e fisiologiche particolareggiate. Riguardo invece alla tratta- 


25 In merito, cf. per esempio il passo del Corpus Hippocraticum (Epistulae 23, sulla bile verde) 
citato da van Krevelen (1964) 182; le conseguenze sull’organismo della fuoriuscita di bile si 
ritrovano anche in Ippocrate, De internis affectionibus 48 = De diebus iudicatoriis 3. 

26 In merito soprattutto alla prima intuizione dell’esistenza di un sistema nervoso ad opera di 
Erofilo, cf. von Staden (1989), e in parte anche Fraser (1972) I 352; II 512-513. 

27 П passo delle Argonautiche è menzionato cursoriamente, senza un approfondimento del suo 
rapporto con i Posthomerica, da Vian (1966) 15-16 e James/Lee (2000) 107-108. Per 
un’analisi del brano cf. tra gli altri Hunter (1989) 179-180 (con bibliografia precedente). 

28 Come infatti rileva giustamente Hunter (1989) 180, бролйс ivo (A.R. 3.762-763) “are most 
plausibly interpreted as ‘nerves’ (vedpa)” (sul valore specifico di vedpa, cf. supra n. 7). П 
significato di “nervi” che ivo assume nel passo di Apollonio, in linea con le scoperte del peri- 
odo ellenistico sul sistema nervoso, è ben argomentato prima di Hunter da Solmsen (1961) 195- 
197, che nota anche che “this is not the only instance in which an Alexandrian poet shows him- 
self abreast with contemporary developments in the sphere of scientific research. The Hellenis- 
tic poeta doctus knows how to incorporate the modern and the up-to-date in his supposedly 
tradition-bound form” (196). 

29 In epoca ellenistica, Apollonio Rodio non sembra comunque l'unico autore interessato alle 
scoperte mediche recenti: anche Callimaco, infatti, pare inserire in alcuni punti delle proprie 
opere le teorie mediche di Erofilo, come dimostrano Oppermann (1925), in merito alla struttura 
dell'occhio, e Most (1981), il quale all’interno dell’Inno ad Apollo individua, nella posizione 
che Leto assume per partorire Apollo, un richiamo alle recenti teorie erofilee di ambito oste- 
trico. 
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zione della causa più generale della follia dell’eroe, su cui la tradizione prece- 
dente risulta fondamentale e schiacciante, l’autore sceglie di motivarla ricorrendo 
ad ‘argomentazioni’ del tutto tradizionali, addossandone la responsabilità a un 
intervento sovrannaturale. In primo luogo infatti il mancamento dell’eroe è, 
nonostante la singola precisione dei dettagli medici con cui è descritto, indicato 
con il termine om. che solo in questo passo smirneico si avvicina al suo signifi- 
cato più arcaico di obnubilamento, causato di solito da una volontà divina.?? 
Inoltre, dato fondamentale, nella seconda scena, il vero e proprio attacco di pazzia 
di Aiace a causa del quale l’eroe farà strage degli armenti, Quinto si ricollega 
direttamente alla tradizione precedente — in particolar modo quella tragica, che 
vede spesso negli avvenimenti una doppia responsabilità, umana e sovrannaturale 
— motivando la follia di Aiace con una volontà divina, più in particolare il deside- 
rio di vendetta di Atena. 

Il narratore infatti, come i suoi ipotesti (soprattutto l' Aiace sofocleo), esplicita 
la causa della follia dell’eroe attribuendola ad Atena che obnubila volutamente il 
suo intelletto.?! È la dea che fa scendere su Aiace la pazzia (Q.S. 5.360), come 
accade nella tragedia di Sofocle, ed è sempre lei — elemento come notano 
Kakridis (1962) 63 e James/Lee (2000) 128 non precisato nella tradizione 
precedente — che dopo la strage delle greggi lo libera dalla follia (451-452). Dopo 
l’allontanamento della personificazione della pazzia, il dato della causa divina 
della follia di Aiace viene di nuovo ribadito, questa volta attraverso il punto di 
vista del protagonista. Egli stesso, infatti, dopo aver pensato di essere stato ingan- 
nato dagli dei (457-458), ribadisce che sono stati chiaramente loro a oscurare la 
sua mente e a spingerlo alla pazzia (ot [sc. ddavator] ue фрёуос BPAawavto, 


30 Garcia (1986), infatti, riprendendo le concezioni di Dodds (1951), nota come, sebbene in questo 
preciso passo di Quinto non se ne faccia diretta menzione (cf. però la successiva follia di Aiace, 
causata da Atena), il termine nel suo significato più arcaico presente nell'//iade implichi un 
intervento divino, o quanto meno di un'entità astratta, che infonda appunto бтп nell’eroe. In 
merito al significato del termine, in questo passo e più in generale, cf. anche n. 23. 

31 Sulla scarsità di termini medici tecnici nella descrizione della follia di Aiace a opera di Sofocle, 
che rivolge il proprio interesse sul lato umano della patologia piuttosto che su quello medico e si 
concentra soprattutto sul suo valore di Seta vócoc, cf. in particolare Ciani (1974) 79-86 e 
Guardasole (2000) 176-181, la quale, riguardo al tecnoletto medico, nota come quello presente 
nell’Aiace sia per lo più mutuato da precedenti eschilei (180). 

32 Da notare, per esempio, nel dialogo tra Atena e Odisseo l'affermazione della dea (Soph. Aj. 45), 
che sembra essere stata presa a modello anche da Quinto per il suo narratore, che Aiace sarebbe 
riuscito nei propri propositi omicidi sui capi argivi se non fosse intervenuta Atena in persona. 
Poco dopo, infatti, come nel racconto dei Posthomerica, si aggiunge come mai l’eroe non sia 
riuscito nel suo intento: la dea gli ha gettato sugli occhi immagini ingannevoli e lo ha incitato 
mentre era in preda alla follia (in particolare, 51-52 e 59-60). Il fatto che il motivo che ha spinto 
Aiace a fare strage delle mandrie sia assolutamente allotrio rispetto alla sua persona, in quanto 
causato da una volontà divina, viene ribadito anche nel primo stasimo del dramma, in cui il coro 
nota come la follia di Aiace non sia probabilmente dovuta a un impulso della sua mente quanto 
piuttosto al capriccio divino (182-187). 
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коку 6° e Adocav Edevro, “essi mi hanno sconvolto la mente, mi hanno 
gettato nella tremenda follia”, 466). 

In questo caso ben si nota come Quinto, nella narrazione dei sintomi specifici 
dell'attacco di дтп di Aiace, momento non fondamentale per lo scorrimento della 
trama, si senta più libero nell’uso dei mezzi narrativi e quindi inserisca descrizio- 
ni anatomiche e fisiologiche dettagliate. Diverso è invece il comportamento dell’ 
autore, più legato alla concezione tradizionale della responsabilità degli avveni- 
menti che colpiscono gli umani, nella seconda parte della narrazione, quando 
deve affrontare un elemento centrale nel mito di Aiace, ossia la causa della sua 
follia, voluta da Atena. 


L’originalità descrittiva di Quinto Smirneo: due affezioni oculari 


Del tutto innovativo invece rispetto ai modelli tradizionali è l’interesse di Quinto 
per le affezioni oftalmiche, elemento che rivela non solo i progressi medici 
operati in questo campo nel corso dei secoli, ma anche i moduli narrativi partico- 
lari dell’autore, dal momento che la conoscenza di questi tipi di affezioni gli 
permette l’introduzione di metafore ardite e la spettacolarizzazione di alcuni punti 
del mito. 

Bisogna ricordare che la nostra conoscenza delle teorie mediche e delle tera- 
pie antiche in campo oftalmologico deriva non soltanto da trattati medici com- 
posti per la maggior parte tra il periodo alessandrino e la prima età imperiale (in 
particolare Erofilo, Demostene Filalete, Celso e Rufo di Efeso), ma anche dalla 
documentazione diretta fornita da papiri.*? Proprio questi ultimi — la maggior 
parte dei quali riguardano la farmacologia, ma altri anche la teoria medica 
oculistica e gli interventi chirurgici sull'occhio — ci permettono di comprendere 
come fossero definite eziologicamente e curate alcune tra le affezioni oftalmiche 
più diffuse.?^ Proprio il bagaglio di conoscenze da noi acquisite sull'oftalmologia 
antica ci permetterà, come noteremo più estesamente in seguito, di capire quale 
fosse lo stadio delle conoscenze all'epoca di Quinto e come l'autore stesso 
potesse usarle inserendole nella propria opera. 

Descrizioni di natura oculistica ricorrono nei Posthomerica in due punti, di 
cui il primo (Q.S. 1.76-85) conserva un’immagine meno precisa in quanto inserita 


33 In merito allo studio dei papiri di ambito oftalmologico ritrovati in Egitto, cf. soprattutto gli 
studi di riferimento di Andorlini (1993) e Marganne (1994). 

34 Bisogna ricordare, infatti, come notano gli studi citati alla nota precedente, il ruolo di primo 
piano che questo tipo di patologie aveva in un periodo storico in cui non era conosciuta la 
batteriologia e in una zona climatica così sfavorevole per queste affezioni come l’Egitto del 
tempo, quest’ultimo elemento principale causa del proliferare di documenti su rimedi e teorie 
mediche legati all’occhio. 
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all’interno di una similitudine. Il secondo invece (12.399-415) è una narrazione 
abbastanza estesa e precisa di un’affezione oftalmica: si tratta, come vedremo, 
dell’attacco di cecità di Laocoonte indotto da Atena come punizione per la sua 
resistenza ad accogliere il cavallo di legno. 

Il primo dei due brani, come si è notato, si trova nel primo libro, quando 
Priamo dopo aver perso Ettore in battaglia accoglie la regina delle Amazzoni 
Pentesilea, con la speranza che possa rappresentare una valida difesa per la città 
contro gli attacchi dei Greci. Dopo la descrizione della gioia dei Troiani 
nell’accogliere l’armata della regina, Quinto descrive introspettivamente 1 senti- 
menti di Priamo, il quale nonostante soffra per la perdita dei figli e la situazione 
in cui versa la sua città prova tuttavia sollievo nell’accogliere la donna. A questo 
punto l’autore, per esprimere meglio le emozioni del re troiano, inserisce una 
metafora di ambito medico di grande impatto. Priamo si sente come un uomo che 
ha sofferto moltissimo per la perdita della vista (1.76-77) e che poi, grazie 
all’aiuto di un dio o un medico, riesce in parte a riacquistarla (ў nóvo intfipog 
&pópovog NE Veoio / Cuor олоҳћосоутос (ën hos Npıyeveing, “grazie 
all’azione di un eccellente medico o di un dio / avendo rimosso l’oscurità dagli 
occhi torna a vedere la luce del giorno”, 78-79) e si sente sollevato sebbene non 
veda come prima e provi ancora dolore agli occhi (où uev Осоу tò rapordev, 
Орос è’ бро Волоу 10удт / тоААйс ёк кокотцтос, exer è’ ër AHWATOS OA yog / 
aivov vxo BAepapoıcı AekeınuEvov, “non come prima, ma ugualmente è confor- 
tato un poco / dopo la grande sventura, sebbene accusi ancora un atroce dolore 
dovuto alla disgrazia / rimasto sotto le palpebre”, 80-82). Proprio queste sensa- 
zioni — sollievo misto al continuo dolore per la perdita dei propri figli in guerra — 
sono quelle che il re di Troia prova quando compare alla sua vista Pentesilea (82- 
85). 

Come si può notare la descrizione, oltre a essere di alto impatto emotivo (tra 
l’altro, è sempre il vedere il verbo principale dei due momenti della similitudine, 
con l’uomo affetto da cecità che rivede la luce e Priamo che prova le stesse 
sensazioni nel guardare Pentesilea), è anche costruita con un’attenzione particola- 
re ai sintomi diacronici e sincronici del protagonista (cecità, ripresa parziale della 
vista, permanenza del dolore agli occhi). Affiancati a riprese della concezione 
tradizionale della medicina antica — la guarigione può essere dovuta ipotetica- 
mente all’intervento di un medico o, come si è già notato in precedenza, a quello 
di un dio?? — il brano contiene anche quelli che sembrano riferimenti più precisi 
alla scienza medica del tempo, soprattutto dal punto di vista lessicologico. Nono- 
stante infatti l'immagine sia del tutto letterarizzata e inserita in un contesto estra- 
neo alla scienza medica, sopravvivono tra le maglie della narrazione tracce di 


35 Cf. in particolare la sezione precedente. 
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linguaggio tecnico: il verbo anayAdoavrog (79, che nella forma алоҳћАоо pare 
essere un hapax assoluto), si avvicina molto al tecnoletto medico del tempo, dal 
momento che, come nota giustamente Vian (1963) 161, il sostantivo oc (“mist 
over the eyes”, LSJ s.v.), presente in letteratura gia nell’epica omerica, appartiene 
anche al vocabolario medico oculistico.3° 

Diverso è il caso di Q.S. 12.399-415, in cui si narra l’attacco, causato da 
Atena, che porterà alla cecità Laocoonte. Proprio la natura di questa descrizione 
permette di comprendere quanto l’autore fosse interessato ai temi medici 
all’interno della sua opera, fino a trasformare le descrizioni da precise a macabre: 
non a caso, infatti, Quinto, decidendo di inserire un dato innovativo (o al limite 
decisamente poco sfruttato) della trattazione del mito,37 si dedica a fondo alla 
descrizione di una patologia e, svincolato dai lacci del racconto tradizionale, narra 
l’evento nei minimi particolari. 

La punizione di Laocoonte comincia con un terremoto mandato da Atena 
(395-398), che decide di punire il sacerdote con la cecità (questo elemento 
dell’affezione mandata da un dio è l’unico, all’interno della descrizione, che pare 


36 П termine nella sua accezione tecnica indica solitamente un’affezione alla vista “as a result of 
ulceration” (LSJ s.v.): cf. per es. Ippocrate, Prorrheticus 2.20; Aezio, Libri medicinales 7.27 e 
Dioscoride, De materia medica 2.78.2 (al plurale). Più difficile individuare la patologia che ha 
portato all’affezione oculare da cui poi l’uomo sembra in parte essersi ripreso. Mentre van 
Krevelen (1964) 179 non si pronuncia a riguardo, Vian (1963) 161, sulla base soprattutto della 
seconda descrizione di un’affezione oftalmica di cui si parlerà in seguito, ipotizza che si possa 
trattare di una forma benigna di glaucoma, che quindi poteva essere in parte curabile. Sebbene 
l’ipotesi non sia da escludere, bisogna notare tuttavia che i dati a nostra disposizione sembrano 
decisamente troppo esigui per poter indicare con un buon grado di probabilità di quale malattia 
si trattasse, soprattutto se si considera che, come si vedrà per il passo nel dodicesimo libro, non 
si è certi che in quel periodo storico i diversi tipi di glaucoma fossero conosciuti in quanto tali. 
La similitudine inoltre si concentra sulla guarigione dall’affezione e non sui sintomi che la 
contraddistinguono: l’unico elemento che può quindi aver spinto Vian (1963) 161 a ipotizzare 
una forma curabile di glaucoma pare il forte dolore che l’uomo accusa ancora dopo aver recupe- 
rato la vista (Q.S. 1.81-82). Sebbene però questo sintomo sia caratteristico dell’attacco di 
glaucoma, bisogna notare a discapito della tesi di Vian che esso sembra peculiare soprattutto di 
quello maligno, mentre la forma curabile si presenta spesso in modo asintomatico. In con- 
clusione, i dati che il narratore fornisce per l’identificazione dell’affezione oculare sembrano 
troppo esigui per poter solo ipotizzare a quale affezione oftalmica si stia alludendo. 

37 Tra le opere letterarie e mitografiche conservate, infatti, solo il brano dei Posthomerica presenta 
direttamente l’episodio dell’accecamento di Laocoonte da parte di Atena: in merito cf. per es. 
Bethe (1924). Vian (1959a) 64-68 e (1969) 81, 106 tuttavia, seguendo una proposta minoritaria 
all’interno della critica — cf. per es. Stubbe (1933) 39 e Kleinknecht (1944) 104 n. 3 — ha suppo- 
sto a livello ipotetico che la cecità di Laocoonte fosse rappresentata almeno nel Laocoonte sofo- 
cleo. Considerata l’effettiva inesistenza di indizi testuali a favore di questa proposta — da notare 
che Radt (21999) 331 nell’introduzione al dramma cita Kleinknecht solo sotto la voce “ceterum” 
per completezza, non esplicitando la sua proposta — James (2004) 331 ritiene invece che si tratti 
di un’aggiunta del tutto originale da parte di Quinto. In merito alla tesi che l’accecamento di 
Laocoonte in questo passo e la similitudine oculistica in Q.S. 1.76-85 siano innovazioni origi- 
nali di Quinto, cf. ora anche il contributo di James nel presente volume. 
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riallacciarsi alla tradizione arcaica). A questo punto il narratore nota come la testa 
del sacerdote sia avvolta da una notte nera, preludio di quella che subirà alla vista: 
un atroce dolore si insinua sotto le palpebre e raggiunge il cervello attraverso le 
meningi (401-406). Segue — elemento centrale dell’affezione oftalmica — la de- 
scrizione dei globi oculari, che “apparivano a tratti iniettati di una grande quantita 
di sangue / [...], a tratti invece irrimediabilmente tendenti verso il colore grigio- 
blu” (отё u£v paivovto ueuryuévor atuoti TOAAG / [...], отё 8” adte ёосоћдёо 
yAavkidmvtes, 407-408)? A questa serie di sintomi si aggiunge una copiosa 
lacrimazione, paragonata all’acqua mista a neve che scende da un monte coperto 
di ghiacciai (409-410).?? Questa precisa relazione, quasi scientifica nel modo di 
procedere, dei sintomi accusati da Laocoonte é conclusa dal narratore tramite due 
altri dati degni di nota: il sacerdote vede doppio e urla di dolore (411-412). Nono- 
stante tutto, Laocoonte prosegue però nell’esortare i Troiani a non fidarsi del 
cavallo che hanno scoperto (412-413), fino a che il narratore si sofferma sulla sua 
ormai completa cecità: gli occhi del sacerdote, privati della luce da Atena, “appa- 
rivano bianchi / dopo il fatale versamento di sangue” (AevKai 8’ ‹@р? [...] Eotav 
ònonai / atuatoc ёё dAooio, 414-415). 

In questo caso, considerata la quantità di sintomi, si può proporre un’ipotesi 
sulla natura dell'affezione oftalmica che ha colpito Laocoonte. La descrizione 
sembra riguardare un attacco di quello che la medicina moderna (questa precisa- 
zione come si vedrà pare necessaria) indica con il termine glaucoma.* In effetti è 
possibile individuare nella descrizione di Quinto i sintomi di quello che sembra, 
piü precisamente, un glaucoma primario ad angolo chiuso: l'attacco vero e pro- 
prio é caratterizzato da un feroce dolore (qui descritto estesamente, 401-406), che 
a volte è legato anche a cefalea (cf. 405-406) e provoca, oltre a un edema corneale 
con alterazioni della pupilla (le alterazioni visibili dell'occhio sono descritte in 
407-408 e poi in 414), una visione offuscata e gravemente ridotta (da notare che 
Laocoonte vede doppio, 411, forse a causa della copiosa lacrimazione descritta in 
precedenza oppure per il procedere dell'attacco), fino al sopraggiungere della 
cecità (413-415). 

Un problema a parte é comprendere se gli antichi testi medici avessero 
riconosciuto e descritto il glaucoma come una patologia oftalmica indipendente, 
nei termini in cui lo individua la scienza moderna. Riguardo ai papiri che con- 
servano parti di teoria oculistica, bisogna notare che solo due di essi presentano 


38 Come si noterà in seguito, la traduzione di Vian (1969) 104 “ses yeux apparaissent tantót tout 
injectés de sang, tantôt au contraire vitreux, comme lils étaient atteints d'un glaucome in- 
curable" sembra nell'ultima parte poco cauta, in quanto presuppone forse troppo dalla conoscen- 
za medica antica inerente ai glaucomi. 

39 In merito alla similitudine delle nevi che si sciolgono dalle cime dei monti e al suo uso in 
Omero e nei Posthomerica, cf. Vian (1954) 39-40. 

40 Cf. van Krevelen (1964) 179, Vian (1969) 105-106 e James (2004) 331. 
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sezioni, purtroppo molto frammentarie, relative al glaucoma: si tratta di 
Pose Georg. 1.20 (M-P? 2343),^! un questionario di oftalmologia, e PAshm. libr. 
s.n. (M-P? 2344),*? in cui è descritto il manifestarsi del glaucoma con attenzione a 
eventuali concause. Nel primo testo, la parte relativa al glaucoma è quasi del tutto 
in lacuna e si conserva solo la risposta all'ultima domanda, ossia in che cosa il 
glaucoma si differenzi dalla cataratta (proprio questo rapporto sarà fondamentale 
per comprendere come gli antichi giudicassero la prima affezione). Da notare che, 
se si considera la struttura delle domande sulle altre affezioni oculari, l’ultima di 
esse (quella conservata anche per il glaucoma) di solito si concentra sulle diffe- 
renze tra varie forme della stessa patologia: in questo caso invece il glaucoma è 
paragonato alla cataratta, dato fondamentale che permette di comprendere come 
gli antichi ritenessero queste due affezioni collegate tra loro. Più complesso il 
caso di PAshm., che riporta la prima descrizione critica di una yAodkwoıg (ossia 
di una colorazione grigio-blu dell’occhio) dovuta a una grave ferita e di esito 
mortale.4 

Dai testi medici conservati per esteso si può invece avere una visione più 
chiara di come il glaucoma fosse considerato dagli antichi. Il termine yakona, 
legato tecnicamente al sintomo principale del cambiamento della colorazione 
dell’occhio, è abbastanza antico, dal momento che compare già in Aristotele (De 
generatione animalium 780a 15; 17). Da questo momento in poi YXadkopo e altri 
derivati da yAavxög (come yAavkiXo, yAovxióov, yAovkóopot, &xoyAovKkó- 
орол, олоүлоокосіс, yAadkwoıg; da notare anche іп Q.S. 12.408 l’uso del 
participio yAovxi0ovtec) entrano nel lessico greco e latino come termini tecnici 
specifici indicanti le affezioni dell’occhio. 

Nonostante la complessità del quadro medico antico in merito al glaucoma, si 
possono fissare alcuni elementi certi della concezione antica su questa affezione 
oculare. Come nota correttamente Marganne (1979), glaucoma, in generale, 
indica nell’oftalmologia antica tutta la serie di affezioni oculari che hanno come 
sintomo principale l’alterazione del colore della pupilla e della cornea. Nelle 
testimonianze più antiche — fino circa alla sistematizzazione di Rufo di Efeso — 
che non lo considerano solo un sintomo di cattivo auspicio (come ad esempio 
Ippocrate nelle testimonianze citate in n. 43), il glaucoma è strettamente collegato 
alla cataratta, che presenta una fenomenologia esterna simile, dovuta alla parziale 
o completa opacità del cristallino. 


41 Andorlini (1993) nr. 95; Marganne (1994) 112-132. 
42  Andorlini (1993) nr. 40; Marganne (1994) 97-103. 
43 Che il mutamento della colorazione dell'occhio verso il colore grigio-blu fosse ritenuta dagli 


antichi sintomo infausto si nota per esempio in Ippocrate, Prorrheticus 2.20; Epidemiarum liber 
4.30 e Aphorismi 3.31. 
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Per meglio comprendere come gli antichi giudicassero l’affezione che 
chiamavano glaucoma, le diverse opinioni si possono dividere diacronicamente in 
tre fasi. In quella più antica, del VI-V sec. a.C. circa, il termine e i suoi derivati 
designano una patologia che, per via del sintomo principale del cambiamento di 
colorazione dell’occhio, può essere del tutto identificata dai moderni con la 
cataratta. Nel III sec. a.C. invece compare in un brano di Crisippo (fr. 178 von 
Arnim = 937 Hülser) il termine vroxeouaı con il significato specifico di “avere la 
cataratta”, insieme anche alla descrizione dell’operazione chirurgica per eliminar- 
la. Da questo momento in poi la terminologia si bipartisce e dalle attestazioni si 
può chiaramente inferire come i due termini indichino ancora di base una mede- 
sima patologia, ma ne siano considerati due diverse manifestazioni: mentre infatti 
la cataratta è ritenuta la forma curabile, con glaucoma si indica quella maligna che 
porta alla perdita della vista.** L’origine comune delle due affezioni viene in 
seguito eliminata da Rufo di Efeso attraverso la teorizzazione di un’eziologia 
per il glaucoma, definito come una patologia dell’umore cristallino che cambia 
colore (da notare che per gli antichi è proprio il cristallino la parte principale che 
permette la visione nell’occhio), causa diversa quindi da quella della cataratta che 
si riteneva dovuta alla presenza di un umore coagulato tra iride e cristallino. 
Questa differenziazione delle due patologie farà scuola e verrà riassunta anche da 
Aezio (cf. in part. 7.52), il quale sintetizzerà le varie opinioni su natura ed ezio- 
logia del glaucoma, notando come esso possa essere dovuto al cambiamento di 
colore dell’umore cristallino oppure ritenuto la forma maligna della cataratta. 

Marganne conclude quindi notando come gli antichi confondessero spesso nei 
loro trattati medici glaucoma e cataratta e consigliando quindi la vaghezza 
nell’interpretazione dei testi, dato che, secondo la studiosa, i medici classici non 
identificavano con yakona la patologia oftalmica moderna indicata con questo 
termine. Alla fine di questa argomentazione, tuttavia, la studiosa inserisce in nota, 
a beneficio di dubbio, il passo della cecità di Laocoonte in cui van Krevelen 
(e come si è visto non solo lui) vede la descrizione di un glaucoma.* In realtà, il 
fatto che gli antichi non conoscessero il glaucoma esattamente nei termini con cui 
lo indica la medicina moderna non sembra risultare problematico per la descrizio- 
ne del passo di Quinto. L’autore, infatti, riassume probabilmente quello che dagli 
antichi era ritenuto, senza conoscerne appieno l’eziologia, il procedere diacronico 
di sintomi di uno degli attacchi più violenti di cecità e che, solo grazie alla quanti- 
tà di particolari, uno studioso moderno può con buon grado di probabilità identifi- 
care con un attacco acuto di glaucoma primario ad angolo chiuso. 


44 Cf. per es. l'opinione di Demostene l'oftalmologo citata in Aét. 7.53. 
45 Ripreso da Oribasio, Synopsis 8.49. 
46 Marganne (1979) 214 n. 79. 
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In conclusione, indipendentemente dai singoli dettagli o problemi esegetici 
che questo passo, come quelli precedenti, inevitabilmente comporta, rimane il 
dato fondamentale della cospicua presenza all’interno dei Posthomerica di detta- 
gli legati alla sfera medica. Proprio tramite l’analisi di questo aspetto è possibile 
fare meglio luce sul fulcro della tecnica compositiva di un autore situato di fatto 
alla fine del processo di evoluzione del genere epico: il suo rapporto con gli 
ipotesti più o meno diretti rappresentati dalla tradizione letteraria precedente e, 
allo stesso tempo, il suo desiderio di inserire nonostante tutto alcuni personali 
tasselli di innovazione e originalità all’interno di un genere così stratificato come 
quello dell’epica antica. 


Vorbild und aemulatio: 
An der Kreuzung von intertextuellen Bezügen 
in den Totenklagen dreier Frauen in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ 
Posthomerica: Briseis, Tekmessa und Oinone“ 


GEORGIOS P. TSOMIS 


Das Epos Posthomerica, ein Bericht tiber die Ereignisse des Trojanischen Krie- 
ges, die zwischen den Handlungen der Mias und der Odyssee liegen, verfasste 
Quintus (3. Jh. n. Chr.) für Angehörige der griechischen Oberschicht, Dichter und 
Philologen, die Homer, Hesiod, Apollonios Rhodios und klassische Tragödien 
kannten, gebildet und literarisch interessiert waren. Diese Leser, die wie Quintus 
selbst Unterricht beim Grammaticus und beim Rhetor, wo die homerischen Epen 
eine große Rolle spielten,! erhalten und sich dann durch Privatlektüre weiter- 
gebildet hatten, waren in der Lage, den Text zu verstehen, ihn zu studieren und 
die Leistung des Dichters beim Aufbau buchübergreifender Handlungsstränge 
sowie der Gestaltung der einzelnen Bücher und des Ganzen als Einheit zu erfas- 
sen. Im Epos sind Anspielungen auf Stellen eigener Werke und die anderer 
Dichter mehr oder weniger deutlich. Solche Textstellen, jeweils als Teileinheit 
eines bestimmten Zusammenhangs gestaltet, waren dem eigenen Kontext so 
anzupassen, dass dieser Text unabhängig von den Anklängen widerspruchsfrei 
und sinnvoll war. Erst durch Erforschen ihrer Funktionen und Erfassen der inter- 
textuellen Beziehungen wird also ein tieferes Verständnis gewonnen.” Wie Riffa- 


* Frau Nicola Dümmler und den Herren Manuel Baumbach, Silvio Bär und Thomas A. Schmitz 
spreche ich meinen Dank für ihre Anregungen aus. Was die Texte aus den Posthomerica 
betrifft, verwende ich in dieser Studie die Ausgaben von Vian (1963; 1966; 1969) und von 
Pompella (2002). Texte aus der /lias werden nach der Ausgabe von West (1998; 2000), aus der 
Odyssee nach der von Allen (21917; 21919) zitiert. Für den Text von Sophokles benutze ich die 
Ausgabe von Dawe (1975; 1979). 

1 | Vgl. Pseudo-Plutarch, Vita Homeri (wahrscheinlich im späten 2. Jh. verfasst); Hillgruber (1994) 
5-35; Lamberton (2002) 195, 205; North (1952) 1-33; Marrou (°1977) 311-312; Bonner (1977) 
227-249; Verdenius (1970); Robb (1994) 159-182; Fernandez (1994) 299-305; Morgan (1998) 
219-226; Nilsson (1955) 96. Zu der Ethopoiia mit Themen aus dem Trojanischen Kreis siehe 
Urefia (1999) 315-339. 

2 Ур]. Puccis (1998a) 18 Bemerkungen: „[Allusion] denotes a source text and specifies some 
discrete, recoverable property(ies) belonging to the intention of this source text (or specifies its 
own property(ies) in the case of self-echo); the property(ies) evoked modifies the alluding text, 
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terre bemerkt, ist das intertextuelle Lesen ein Verfahren, das die Suche nach 
„comparabilities from text to text“ fördert.’ 

Im Folgenden möchte ich dieses Verfahren exemplarisch auf die Klagen von 
Briseis, Tekmessa und Oinone um den Tod der von ihnen geliebten Männer 
anwenden. Quintus ist solchen y6o1 „Trauerreden“ von Frauen über Helden schon 
in der /lias begegnet: derjenigen der Briseis um Patroklos in Buch 19 (287-300) 
und von Hekabe, Andromache und Helena um Hektor in Buch 22 (431-436; 477- 
516) und 24 (725-745; 748-759; 762-775).* Briseis ist in der Ilias eine Beutefrau, 
die Achilleus als yépac „Ehrengabe“ erhielt, und seine Geliebte, die er wirklich 
liebt (vgl. JI. 9.341b-343). Ihre Wegnahme durch Agamemnon im 1. Buch hat 
weitreichende Folgen: Sie verursacht den Streit zwischen dem Oberbefehlshaber 
der Achaier und deren grósstem Helden, die unvıc, den „Zorn“, des Achilleus, 
sowie die zeitweilige Überlegenheit der Troer während Achilleus’ Kampfenthal- 
tung, die zur Tötung seines besten Freundes Patroklos durch Hektor führt. Die 
Posthomerica setzen diese Geschehnisse voraus. Tekmessa begegnet uns erstmals 
in Sophokles’ Aias. Hier ebenso wie bei Quintus hat Aias sie im Kampf erbeutet, 
zu seiner Konkubine gemacht und mit ihr Eurysakes gezeugt. Oinone, auf die 
zuerst Lykophron, Alexandra 57-68 anspielt, ist die erste Gemahlin des Paris. Er 
verlässt sie um Helenas willen. Nach seiner schweren Verwundung durch Philo- 
ktetes bittet Paris sie um Heilung. Sie weist ihn ab. In älteren Versionen? wird sie 
danach von Reue erfasst und eilt zu ihm, um ihn zu retten, kommt aber zu spät 
und tötet sich. Quintus hat diesen Ausgang neu gestaltet. 

Durch Text- und Strukturanalyse möchte ich zeigen, dass die Totenklagen der 
drei Frauen nach einem eigenständigen poetischen Plan verfasst worden sind und 
hierzu auch Anspielungen auf fremde und eigene Stellen gehören. Das Erkennen 
der Anspielungen soll den Lesern nicht nur Vergnügen bereiten, sondern sie auch 
zu geistigem Bemühen um die Erfassung von deren jeweiliger Funktion, also zu 
einer besonderen Rezeptionshaltung bewegen. 


and possibly activates further, larger inter- and intra-textual patterns of properties with the con- 
sequent further modifications of the alluding text.“ Müller (1991) 107 führt den neuen Begriff 
‚interfigurality‘ ein und nennt die betreffenden Textelemente „re-used figures“: „We speak of 
‚re-used figures‘ in order to indicate that if an author takes over a figure from a work by another 
author into his own work, he absorbs it into the formal and ideological structure of his own 
product, putting it to his own uses, which may range from parody and satire to a fundamental 
revaluation or reexploration of the figure concerned.“ 

3 Ур]. Riffaterre (1980) 626-627. 
Zu den yóo in der /lias vgl. neuerdings die Arbeit von Tsagalis (2004). 

5 Vgl. Parth. 4 (in der kommentierten Ausgabe von Lightfoot [1999]); Conon 23 (in der kommen- 
tierten Ausgabe von Brown [2002]; [Apollod.] 3.154-155. 
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Briseis’ Klage (Q.S. 3.551-581) 


Nur den Tod von Achilleus (3. Buch), Aias (5. Buch) und Paris (10. Buch) bekla- 
gen mehrere Einzelpersonen in Reden, und nur die Bestattung dieser Helden wird 
anschließend geschildert.° Die Totenklagen um Achilleus umfassen 271, die um 
Aias 100 und die um Paris 59 Verse. Der gefallene Achilleus wird zuerst von 
Männern, die zum Teil Reden halten,’ dann von menschlichen Frauen und 
schließlich auch von seiner göttlichen Mutter betrauert, mit Reden nur von Briseis 
und Thetis. Agamemnons Beschreibung (Od. 24.43-97) erwähnt die weiblichen 
Gefangenen des Helden nicht. In den Posthomerica 3.544-550 berichtet der 
Erzähler am Anfang des zweiten Teiles, dass die Frauen, die Achilleus bei der 
Eroberung von Lesbos und Thebe, der kilikischen Stadt Eétions, erbeutet hatte, 
seine Leiche betrübt umstanden, gejammert, ihre schöne Haut zerkratzt und mit 
Schlägen auf ihre Brüste den Peliden von Herzen betrauert hätten, weil er sie, 
obgleich sie von Feinden stammten, geehrt habe. (Gui dé шу uoyepai Anitidec, 
ос ра тот” adtóç / AgoBov те Cadénv Kiem т’ aind лтоћмеђроу / Onßnv 
"Нетіоуос #АФу Anicoato Kovpac, / orgue) YOKAGKOV ороссоосол уроо 
колоу, / стїдеб т’ dupotépnor nenAnyvioı noA umo / ёк dvuod otevayeo- 
xov evopova IInAetovoc / tàs үйр Sn тїєскє xoi ёк niov nep govoac.) Da- 
nach tritt Briseis bei Quintus zum ersten Mal auf. Die Darstellung ihrer Trauer 
besteht aus drei Teilen: 3.551-558, 559-573, 574-581. Zunächst wird Briseis über 
die anderen Frauen erhoben: Sie, die Bettgenossin des Achilleus, sei am aller- 
meisten im Herzen bekümmert gewesen, um den Toten herumgelaufen, habe mit 
beiden Hànden ihre schóne Haut zerkratzt und geschrien. Auf ihrer zarten Brust 
seien durch Schläge blutige Striemen hervorgetreten; man hätte sagen können, 
rotes Blut ergieBe sich in Milch. Trotz ihrer schmerzvollen Trauer habe ihre 
Schónheit liebreizend geglánzt und Anmut habe ihre Gestalt umgeben. (3.551- 
558: naoamv è’ ёклоүлоу drnyeutvn Kéap £vóov / Bpionig napkor v- 
nroA£uov "АХА Og / Ou) уёкоу otpoqoüto xoi dupotépne naAaunor / Spv- 
ntouévn xpóa KAAOV &úteev: ёк 8’ AnaAoio / otn)sog олцотОессол Avà 
ouóOryyec depdev / Gewopuévng gaing кеу Ent yAayog ошо xEaodat / poiviov. 
ayAain $2 kai Axvvuevng (A eyewóg / imepdev цорцолре, хбр dé ot üuneyev 
eidoc.) Quintus erinnert hier an die //ias-Partie 19.282-285: 


6 Im 1. Buch wird auch die Bestattung von Penthesileia geschildert (1.789-810), aber der Dichter 
widmet ihrem Tod keine Totenklagen von einzelnen Personen. 

7 QS. 3.400-421: allgemeine Klage; 3.422-426: Klage der Myrmidonen; 3.427-458: Klage des 
Aias; 3.460-490: Klage des Phoinix; 3.491-503: Klage des Agamemnon; 3.504-513: allgemeine 
Klage. 
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Bpionig è’ àp’ Ener’, ixéAn ypvoén 'Agpoóttn, 

0с Se Патрокћоу дебоїурёуоу обе yaAKd, 

орф’ AdTO хорёут My? £xoxve, xepoi è’ @росоєу 

стей €" 18’ Gott derpnv 162 коло npócona. (Il. 19.282-285) 
Doch Briseis darauf, gleichend der goldenen Aphrodite, 

Wie sie den Patroklos sah, zerfleischt von dem scharfen Erz, 

Ùber ihn hingegossen schrie sie hellauf und zerkratzte mit den Hinden 
Sich die Brüste und den zarten Hals und das schöne Antlitz.® 


Wie bereits gesagt, ist Briseis bei Homer das y&pag und die Geliebte des Achil- 
leus, nicht des Patroklos. Dennoch wirft sie sich, sobald sie dessen Leiche erblickt 
hat, auf den Toten, stößt Klageschreie aus und zerkratzt ihre Brüste, ihren Hals 
und ihr Gesicht. Vor allem ihre Berührung der Leiche mit ihrem ganzen Körper 
weist darauf hin, dass sie Patroklos sehr zugetan war. Dies versteht sich nicht von 
selbst und wird erst durch ihre folgende Rede erklärt (Л. 19.287-300; s.u. S. 189- 
190). Betrachtet man die Schilderung bei Quintus vor dem Hintergrund der /lias- 
Stelle, erkennt man, dass Briseis um Achilleus tiefer trauert nicht nur als die 
anderen Beutefrauen, sondern auch als um Patroklos bei Homer, weil er ihr mehr 
bedeutete. Schon Vers 3.551 (nacdwv è’ ExnaryAov @ктүуєцёутү кёор Evöov „am 
allermeisten im Herzen bekümmert“) erwähnt ihren besonders großen Kummer. 
Im folgenden Vers wird sie als napaxoırıg „Bettgenossin“ des Achilleus be- 
zeichnet. Aber dass sie seine Bettgenossin — nicht seine Ehefrau — war, reicht 
nicht aus, um ihr verzweifeltes Verhalten an seiner Leiche zu erklaren. Sie wirft 
sich zwar nicht auf den Toten wie bei Homer, aber im Unterschied zu den ande- 
ren Frauen läuft nur sie immer wieder um den Toten herum (dugi vérvv 
OtTpw@ato [3.553] ruft äußere und innere Unruhe hervor), nur sie stößt wie in der 
Ilias Schreie aus, während sie sich zerkratzt.? Nur sie schlägt so hart auf ihre 
zarte! Brust, dass darauf blutige Striemen entstehen. All dies zeigt schon vor 
ihrer Rede ihre Liebe zu Achilleus. Der Dichter weist aber mit уроо KaAdv 
„schöne Haut“ und ünoAoto ornVeog „zarte Brust“ (3.554-555) auch auf ihre 
Schönheit hin. Zu demselben Zweck vergleicht er die blutigen Striemen auf ihrer 
Brust mit Blut, das sich in Milch ergießt (3.556-557).!! Weiße Brüste erregen 


8 | Übersetzung von Schadewaldt (1975). Soweit nicht gesondert bezeichnet, stammen alle Über- 
setzungen von mir. 

Zu dieser Partie vgl. etwa Opp. C. 1.494-501 (Gleichnis). 

10 Zum Adjektiv anoAög bzw. ünaAöxpoog, das für junge Menschen gebraucht wird, vgl. Sapph. 
122; 94.16; 126 Voigt; Alc. 45.5-6 Voigt: napdevıran (...) @л@Аолс1 ҳёр[ст; Alc. 39a.5 Voigt: 
noi]óov олоћоу; Od. 13.222-223: &vópi (...) véo (...) / тоуол@АФ; Then. 1341; Hes. Op. 
519; h.Ven. 14. 

11 Ebenso vergleicht Homer (//. 4.141-147) das auf die Beine bis zu den Knöcheln hinabfließende 
Blut des Menelaos mit der Purpurfärbung von Elfenbein, durch die ein Backenstück für Pferde 
zum üyoAua „Prunkstück“ für einen König, zum kéopog „Schmuck“ für das Ross und zum 
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erotisches Verlangen. Die weiße Farbe ist ein Topos zur Bezeichnung einer 
attraktiven schönen Haut von Frauen und Jungen.'? Die Vorstellung der dunkel- 
roten Farbe auf weißer Haut, die wir in Bions Adonis 9-10 und 25-27 (dunkelrotes 
Blut auf weißer Haut) finden, ? ist in der späteren Literatur für attraktives Erröten 
eines Menschen adaptiert.!^ Der neu gebildete Vergleich bei Quintus (3.556b- 
557a) ersetzt den formelhaften in der homerischen Partie in Briseis’ Klagerede 
um Patroklos (//. 19.282: ıx&An xpvoen `Афроёітт „gleich der goldenen Aphro- 
dite“) und bereitet den unmittelbar folgenden, die Schilderung abschließenden 
Lobpreis vor (3.557-558), dass nämlich die &yAain „Schönheit“ der Briseis trotz 
ihres schmerzvollen Kummers liebreizend geglänzt und dass yapıg „Anmut“ ihre 
Gestalt umgeben habe. Diese Schönheit und Anmut, die durch Unglück und 
Verzweiflung nicht beeinträchtigt werden, erklären, warum Achilleus Briseis zu 
seiner rapakoıtıg erhob und damit vor allen anderen gefangenen Frauen aus- 
zeichnete. Die eben behandelte Schilderung bietet uns schon ein kleines Beispiel 
der aemulatio des Quintus. Ich möchte in den Versen 3.557-558 das Bestreben 
des Dichters, Briseis als schöne und würdige Braut des Achilleus darzustellen — 
eine nunmehr unerfüllbare Vorstellung —, nicht ausschließen. Man vergleiche 
etwa das Fragment des Sapphischen Epithalamios 112 Voigt, in dem die Dichte- 
rin in den Versen 3-5 die Schönheit der Braut rühmt: oot ydpiev uev eidoc, 
onnara <8’...>/ ueAAıy’, Epog Ò’ ёл’ WwéeptHOr KEYVTAL npooomnot / «............ > 
тетірок” ёЁоу@ с’ Афродіта. „Deine Gestalt ist lieblich, deine Augen (blicken) / 
zärtlich, dein liebliches Antlitz ist von Eros übergossen. / (...) Aphrodite hat dir 
große Ehre geschenkt.“ 

Bei der Abfassung der folgenden Klagerede der Briseis (3.560-573) wandelte 
der Dichter ihre Rede an der Leiche des Patroklos (Л. 19.287-300) ab. Diese 
lautet: 


HortpoxA& por 6e1Af xAeiotov kexapıoueve oud 

Сообу uév oe EAeınov &yà kxAoindev iodoa, 

võv dé oe TEÜVNDTA KıXavonan opyape dov 

Gy avido” WG LOL HEXETON какоу EK коко? aiei. 290 
бубро. èv à E800Av ue лотђр кол nörvıa штур 


к®бос „Prangen“ für den Lenker wird, und die Schönheit der Glieder des Verwundeten — unpoi 
/ eòpvéeg xvfiuat te 168 opvpà x&X' „die Schenkel, / Die gutgewachsenen, und die Schien- 
beine und die Knöchel, die schönen“ (Übersetzung von Schadewaldt [1975]) — hervorhebt. Vgl. 
dazu Frankel (1921) 54-55. 

12 Vgl. Prop. 2.9.10 für Briseis, die den entseelten Achilleus umarmt: candida vesana verberat ora 
manu „sie schlug mit rasender Hand ihr strahlend weißes Gesicht“ (Übersetzung von Mojsisch / 
Schwarz / Tautz [1993]). 

13 Auf diese zwei Stellen verweist Vian (1963) 117. Vgl. auch Q.S. 1.60; 14.41. 

14 Vgl. z.B. AP 5.35.5-6 (Rufin.); AP 5.84.1-2; Ov. Am. 3.3.5-6; Ov. Met. 3.423; [Tib.] 3.4.30; 
Nonn. D. 4.130-132. Dazu siehe Reed (1997) 200, 212-213. 
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eidov про лтоћос ёебоїүрёуоу ої YAAKO, 

треїс TE KAGLYVITOVG, то0с [LOL шо yetvocto UNTNP, 

xn8etovc, ot пбутес OAEVPLOV Nuap ёлёслоу. 

0002 реу oùéé р’ ёаскес, OT’ AVON’ &uóv къс "Axıddedg 295 
extetvev, népoev de TOA е1010 Movntoc, 

KAaiew, GAAG u’ ёфаскес `АхІААоОс де1010 

kovpidinv GAoxov Once, @©гту т’ Evi vnvotv 

ёс däm, Saicew бё yauov peta Моршдбуғсол. 

то с’ Guotov kaio tedvnota uetAvyov aiei. (I. 19.287-300) 


Patroklos, mir, der Ungliicklichen, in meinem Herzen der Liebste, 

als Lebenden verließ ich dich, als ich aus der Hütte wegging, 

jetzt aber bei meiner Rückkehr finde ich dich tot, Gebieter von Männern. 

Wie folgt für mich immer Unglück auf Unglück! 290 
Meinen Mann, den mein Vater und meine ehrwürdige Mutter mir gegeben hatten, 
erblickte ich vor der Stadt von scharfem Erz getötet, 

und auch die drei teuren Brüder, die mir eine einzige Mutter geboren hatte, 

sie alle hatte der Tag des Verderbens erreicht. 

Aber du ließest mich nicht weinen, als der schnelle Achilleus meinen Mann 295 
getötet und die Stadt des göttlichen Mynes zerstört hatte, 

sondern du erklärtest, du würdest mich zur Ehefrau des göttlichen Achilleus 

machen und zu Schiff nach Phthia bringen 

und das Hochzeitsmahl unter den Myrmidonen richten. 

Deshalb beklage ich unablässig deinen Tod, du immer Freundlicher. 300 


Bei Quintus (3.560) beginnt Briseis nicht mit einer preisenden apostrophe an den 
Toten, sondern mit einem pathetischen Ausruf, der sich nur auf ihr eigenes Leid 
bezieht: & uor £yà лбутоу nepuboiov oivà лододсо.!5 „Weh mir, dies ist bei 
weitem das schlimmste aller meiner Leiden.“ Schon mit diesen Worten bekundet 
sie ihre Liebe zu Achilleus. Danach begründet sie den Ausruf und redet den Toten 
an: Niemals sonst habe sie so groBes Leid befallen, weder um ihre Brüder noch 
um ihre Heimat, wie um seinen Tod. (3.561-563a: où yàp pot T6000V лер 
emmAvdev GAA тї nha, / ott кастүуўтоу OUT’ eupuoyópou лері n&tpnc, / 
0000v бето Davóvtoc.) Was sie in der ias bei der Klage um Patroklos sagt, dass 
sie ihren Gatten, ihre Brüder und ihre Heimat durch Achilleus verlor, das ver- 
schweigt sie hier, weil sie ihm keinen Vorwurf machen will, und stellt seinen Tod 
als ihr größtes Leid hun Ip Denn er sei für sie der heilige Tag,!” das Licht der 


15 @ uo eyo finden wir auch am Anfang von Tekmessas Klagerede (5.532), aivà radodoa 
kommt bei Quintus nur hier, bei Homer in der Klage der Hekabe um den toten Hektor (Л. 
22.431) vor. 

16 Es ist hier von Bedeutung, dass sie von Mórdern und Eroberern schweigt. Sie beabsichtigt, 
Achilleus als Verursacher ihrer ruota „Leiden“ im Hintergrund zu lassen. In dieser Hinsicht 
ist es charakteristisch, dass der Dichter weder in der allgemeinen Klage der Sklavinnen (3.544- 
550), wo er ihre Herkunftsländer aufzählt, noch in der einleitenden Partie der Klage der Briseis 
die Heimat der Briseis erwähnt. Die Eroberung von Lyrnessos und die Tötung von Briseis’ 
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Sonne, das süße Leben,!? die Hoffnung auf Gutes und der gewaltige Schutz vor 
Betrübnis gewesen, viel wertvoller als jede Pracht und die Eltern: All dies war 
allein er für sie, eine Sklavin. (3.563b-567: ёле\ od uot tepóv Tap / Kal фбос 
neMoro nekeg xoi neldıyog олоу / £Amop" т’ dyadoîo xoi Goretov @Акор 
aving / naong т’ dyAaring лол фёртерос NSE токдоу / £nAeo: NAVTE yàp оїос 
Eng Suofi лер ovon.) Solche Bedeutung hatte Patroklos für Briseis in der /lias 
nicht. Er war dort fiir sie der freundliche Mann, der sie nach der Eroberung ihrer 
Stadt und dem Verlust ihrer Angehörigen tröstete und ihr das Versprechen gab, 
sie mit Achilleus zu vermählen. 

Die Verse 3.561-568 rufen auch die berühmte Szene der Homilia zwischen 
Hektor und Andromache im 6. Buch der Mias ins Gedächtnis. Speziell die Verse 
3.561-563 erinnern an Hektors Worte zu Andromache (Л. 6.450-465), mit denen 
er Ihr versichert, dass sie ihm vor allen, auch vor Mutter, Vater und Brüdern, am 
Herzen liege und er sich um ihr Los sorge, wenn er sterbe und Troja erobert 
werde, eine für ihn sichere Annahme (Л. 6.447-449). Kurz zuvor, nachdem 
Andromache ihm erzählt hat, wie sie ihre Heimat und ihre ganze Familie verloren 
hat, versichert sie ihm (6.429-430): "Ектор, тор od uoi E501 nathp koi rotvia 
untnp / nde косіүуттос, od dé uot доћерос napokottnc. „Hektor, du bist für 
mich Vater und ehrwürdige Mutter / und Bruder, du bist für mich der blühende 
Bettgenosse.“ Briseis' Lobpreis des Achilleus erinnert an diese Worte der 
Andromache. Bei Quintus war Achilleus für Briseis nicht nur Ersatz für ihre 
Eltern und ihren Bruder und zugleich ihr Ehemann, sondern schlichtweg all das, 
was dem Leben Licht — im wórtlichen und übertragenen Sinne — verleiht. In Vers 
3.568 fügt sie hinzu, dass er sie auch zu seiner Bettgenossin gemacht und von 
dem Dienst als Sklavin befreit habe (xoà pà ue Ofjkoc котту Av бло ovia 
épya). Andromache bringt ihre schmerzliche Vergangenheit in Erinnerung, um 
Mitleid bei der Person, von der sie abhängig ist, ihrem Gatten Hektor, zu er- 
wecken, damit er sich von der Schlacht fern hált und sein Leben rettet. Die iliadi- 
sche Briseis erinnert wiederum an ihre früheren xo, um zu zeigen, dass sie die 
einzige Bezugsperson, Patroklos, die sie zur Vermáhlung mit Achilleus führen 
würde, schon verloren habe. Anstelle der Ehe mit Achilleus und eines neuen 


Vater durch Achilleus werden in Q.S. 4.477-478 ohne einen Hinweis auf Briseis beiläufig 
genannt. Auch für den homerkundigen Leser ist von Bedeutung, dass in der //ias (19.293-294) 
nicht ausdrücklich gesagt wird, dass ihre Brüder von den Hànden des Achilleus getótet wurden. 
Achilleus wird als Mörder ihres Mannes genannt, der als Eroberer der nöAıv detoro Movntog 
„der Stadt des göttlichen Mynes“ agiert (//. 19.295-296). Quintus lässt die Erwähnung des 
Todes ihres rechtmäßigen Gatten, welchem Homer insgesamt drei Verse widmet (//. 19.291- 
292; 295b-296a), auch aus diesem Grunde weg, d.h. er will in der Rede der Briseis eine negative 
Charakterisierung des Achilleus vermeiden. 

17 iepóv ap „heiliger Tag“ (3.563): formelhaft bei Homer, nur hier in den Posthomerica. 

18 Der Ausdruck neiAıyog олбу „süsses Leben“ (3.564) findet sich sonst nur bei Рі. P. 8.97. 
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glücklichen Lebens sieht die homerische Briseis in der Tötung des Patroklos das 
allmahliche Erlòschen ihrer Hoffnungen auf ein neues Leben. Obwohl Briseis den 
toten Patroklos in der Zias beklagt, ist ihr Glück allein von der Rettung des 
Achilleus abhängig:!?” Mit dieser Rede appelliert Briseis also indirekt an das 
Mitleid des Achilleus, wobei er in der //ias keinerlei Versicherung über ihr künf- 
tiges Los ausspricht.?? 

Indem Quintus auf die berühmte eheliche Homilia zwischen Hektor und 
Andromache anspielt, erweckt er den Eindruck, Briseis beweine ihren Ehemann, 
den sie mit ihrem Lobpreis, der einem Makarismos gleichkommt, als solchen 
rühme. Briseis beabsichtigt somit, das Mitleid der Achaier zu erwecken, damit sie 
nicht als Sklavin mit allen schlimmen Folgen behandelt wird. Sie fürchtet also, in 
den Status der Sklaverei zurückzufallen. 

Dieser Sorge gibt sie gleich danach, im letzten Teil ihrer Rede, Ausdruck: 
Jetzt werde ein anderer Achaier sie zu Schiff nach Sparta oder Argos bringen, und 
als Magd werde sie schlimme Leiden erdulden, weil sie des Achilleus beraubt sei. 
(3.569-572: vov dé тіс Ev vńecow `Аҳолфу déetar Aoc / Enüpınv eic gpi- 
Bodov T] ёс noAvötyıov "Apyoc / Kat vò Kev AUPINOAEDOO кокос DTOTANOOW’ 
àviag / ced dnovocgicdeica Svoduuopoc.) Auch hier wie in ihrer Klage um 
Patroklos finden wir die Vorstellung, zu Schiff nach Griechenland gebracht zu 
werden, aber nun in extremem Gegensatz zu der von Patroklos versprochenen 
Fahrt nach Phthia zur Feier ihrer Vermáhlung mit Achilleus. In der //ias erwägt 
Briseis nicht die Móglichkeit, als Sklavin nach Griechenland geführt zu werden. 
Sie hat zwar Patroklos, der ihr durch sein Intervenieren neues Leben und künfti- 
ges Glück gewährleisten könnte, verloren, aber Achilleus, ihre letzte &Anopn 
„Hoffnung“, ist noch am Leben. Nunmehr ist diese &Aropn т’ dyadoîo „die 
Hoffnung auf Gutes“ (3.565) dahin; sie wird auf den Schiffen nach Griechenland 
geführt werden, aber nicht nach Phthia und nicht mit Achilleus an ihrer Seite. 
Irgendein GAAog „anderer“ (3.569) wird sie als Sklavin nach Sparta oder Argos 
schleppen, wo sie кок©бс aviac „schlimme Leiden“ (3.571) erdulden muss (vgl. 
3.565: Achilleus war für sie Gonetov GAKap dving „gewaltiger Schutz vor 


19 Vgl. auch Tsagalis (2004) 87. 

20 Der homerkundige Leser weiß, dass Achilleus, wenn die Götter ihn am Leben erhalten und er in 
die Heimat gelangt, eine achaiische Frau aus den vielen Tóchtern erhabener Fürsten, die Peleus 
für ihn aussuchen würde, erwählen und zur trauten Gemahlin machen würde (//. 9.393-397). 
Auch in der Totenklage des Achilleus um Patroklos (//. 19.315-337) findet man keine Versiche- 
rung. JL 19.328-333 bietet eine indirekte Antwort auf die Hoffnungen der Briseis vor Patroklos’ 
Tod: Da Achilleus wusste, dass er in Troja sterben sollte, hatte er eine andere Aufgabe für 
Patroklos geplant, namlich die Heimkehr seines Sohnes Neoptolemos aus Skyros nach Phthia zu 
bewirken. Dies schlieBt m.E. nicht die Hoffnung der Briseis aus, dass Patroklos Achilleus das 
Versprechen abnehmen kónnte, Briseis nach Phthia heimzuführen und zu ehelichen. Zur Bezie- 
hung zwischen dieser Rede der Briseis und der Klage des Achilleus um Patroklos siehe Loh- 
mann (1988) 13-32; Pucci (19982); Tsagalis (2004) 139-143. 
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Betrübnis“), genauso wie Hektor die Gefangenschaft Andromaches fürchtet und 
sich vorstellt (Л. 6.454b-458). 

Briseis schließt mit dem zu ihrer Trauer und Befürchtung passenden Ausruf 
(3.572b-573): ос öpedóv ue / yaîa уот exdAvwe nàpoc 080 nótuov ібёсдол. 
„Hätte mich doch / ein Grabhügel bedeckt, bevor ich deinen Tod erlebte!“ Der 
Dichter wiederholt hier mit geringfügiger Änderung den Wunsch des Phoinix.?! 
An beiden Stellen und in der Klage Tekmessas (5.537-538) variiert er Hektors 
Wunsch "7 

Diese Rede weist also Beziehungen zur Homilia und zur Klage der Briseis in 
der /lias auf, aber keine Nachahmung. Bei Quintus hat der Kummer der Briseis 
und ihre Liebe zu Achilleus nicht dieselben Griinde wie die der Andromache 
(Hektor) oder die der iliadischen Briseis (Patroklos). Der Vergleich, zu dem die 
Anspielungen den homerkundigen Leser einladen, lässt die Neuheit dieser Gründe 
und eine neue Seite des Achilleus hervortreten. 

Im letzten Teil der Trauerdarstellung der Briseis spricht wieder der Erzähler. 
Er bemerkt zuerst (3.574-576a): @g ў uv Sundévt’ оЛофорето TInAeiova / 
SUMS cov poyepfjot кол Axvouevoroıv `Аҳолоїс / uvpopévn Kal буокто Kal 
оуёра. „So klagte sie zusammen mit den tief betrübten Dienerinnen und den 
bekümmerten Achaiern um den getóteten Peliden / und beweinte ihren Herrn und 
Mann.“ Bei Homer heißt es im Anschluss an die Rede der Briseis (Л. 19.301- 
302): ðc ёфото xAatovo', eni 68 oteviyovto yovoáxec, / П@трокАоу npóqaoiv, 
сфу A" adiov eNde Excotn. „So sprach sie weinend, und dazu stöhnten die 
Frauen / scheinbar um Patroklos, doch jede über ihre eigenen Leiden.* Bei Quin- 
tus trauern die anderen Beutefrauen wirklich um Achilleus. Briseis weint erst 
jetzt. Dieses Weinen wird besonders hervorgehoben: Ihre Tránen seien niemals 
getrocknet, sondern dauernd auf den Boden geflossen, wie wenn dunkles Wasser 
aus einer Felsenquelle hinabflieBt, über der viel Reif und Schnee auf dem rauhen 
Boden ausgebreitet ist, und rings schmilzt der Reif durch den Ostwind und die 
Strahlen der Sonne. (3.576b-581: тїс «9» dAeyewév / od note тёроғто Odkpv, 
KatetBeto A Gypic En’ oddac / ёк Biepdpov, ос et te LEAAV KATH nióokoc 
бор / netpatnc, NG MOVADS олёр nayerög te xwubv те / &k£yotot OTLMEAOTO 
Kat’ ovdeoc, dupl бё naxvn / тіке’ он®с Epo te xoi neAtoto BoXfiot.) 
Dieses Gleichnis, mit dem der dritte Teil endet, erinnert an drei Homerstellen: Im 


21 3.464-465: wo ÓQeAóv ue yum KATH yaîa Kexedder / npiv сёо nótuov idéodar dueidiyov. 
„Hätte mich doch ein Grabhügel bedeckt, / bevor ich dein grausames Geschick erlebte.“ 

22 IL 6.464-465: GAAG pe тедупфто хот кото yaîa KaAdrTOL, / лріу ү” Ett сйс te Bofs cod F 
edxnduoio подёсдол. „Aber mag mich doch, gestorben, die aufgeschüttete Erde decken, / Ehe 
ich deinen Schrei vernähme und deine Verschleppung.“ (Übersetzung von Schadewaldt [1975]). 
Vgl. auch Q.S. 1.109; 7.656-657. 

23 Ähnlich Q.S. 10.463: nevdog он®с ёт@рф xoi Avaxtı „Trauer (von Hirten) um den Mann 
(Paris), der zugleich Gefahrte und Herrscher war“. 
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9. Buch der /lias steht Agamemnon in einer Versammlung der Achaier auf, 
Tränen vergießend, wie eine Quelle mit schwarzem Wasser, die einen steilen 
Felsen hinab dunkles Wasser ergießt. (9.13b-15: av è’ ’Ayauéuvov / Totato 
бакр y£ov Qc TE крут ueddvvdpoc, / 1 тє кот’ alylAınog nétpne Övopepov 
yée1 900p.) Ganz ähnlich heißt es im 16. Buch, Patroklos sei zu Achilleus getre- 
ten, heiße Tränen vergießend, wie eine Quelle mit schwarzem Wasser, die einen 
steilen Felsen hinab dunkles Wasser ergießt. (16.2-4: ПотрокАос 8’ "Ann 
порістото, noruevi афу, / S&KPVA дери yéov 0с тє KPHVN uerdvvdpoc, / 1 
t£ кот’ олүїйлтос nerpng дуофероу yéer дор.) In der Odyssee (19.204-209) 
vergieBt Penelope Tranen, als sie die Erzählung des scheinbaren Bettlers von 
seiner Begegnung mit Odysseus anhört, und beim Weinen schmelzen ihre schö- 
nen Wangen (Od. 19.205-207): ос̧ бё Хоу кототдкет’ Ev AKpONdACLOLV 
dpecoy, / Hv т’ Edpog katéméev, ёлђу Zépupog Katayedy: / тпкорёутс è” 
Cpa тїс motauoi nANVovoı рёоутес. „Und wie der Schnee hinschmilzt auf 
hochstrebenden Bergen, / Den der Ostwind hinschmolz, wenn der West ihn 
herabschiittet, / Und von dem schmelzenden fiillen sich die Fliisse, die stròmen- 
деп.“24 

Quintus hat aus Motiven dieser Gleichnisse und eigenen ein neues geschaffen 
und ihm einen neuen Sinn gegeben. Denn bei ihm weint Briseis nicht wie Aga- 
memnon und Patroklos tiber eine Notlage der Achaier oder wie Penelope tiber den 
vermeintlichen Verlust ihres Gatten, der in Wahrheit bei ihr sitzt, sondern über 
den tatsächlichen Tod ihres Herrn und Liebhabers Achilleus. Dieses Weinen ist 
die dritte Ausdrucksform ihres Leides. Nach Selbstmisshandlung und jammern- 
den Worten entspannt sich ihr Schmerz, indem er Tränen erzeugt, wie Reif und 
Schnee in dem Gleichnis schmilzt und das schwarze Wasser der Quelle fließen 
lässt. Auch hier hat der Dichter homerische Vorbilder zu seinem Zweck umgestal- 
tet. Mit dem Gleichnis klingt die Briseis-Partie aus. 

Die Klagerede der Briseis in den Posthomerica bildet eine Weiterführung 
ihrer Totenklage um Patroklos in der Mias und zugleich eine kritische 
Auseinandersetzung mit der /lias-Partie. Zieht der Leser in Betracht, welche 
Beziehung Patroklos wirklich zu Briseis hatte und was eigentlich Achilleus für sie 
bedeutete, stellt er den Versuch des Dichters fest, seine Totenklage der Briseis der 
der homerischen gegenüberzustellen und zu zeigen, dass ihre Klage hier in den 
Posthomerica intensiver und bedeutender ist als die in der Mias. Der Leser soll 
m.E. die Intention des Dichters nachvollziehen, dass der Platz einer Totenklage 
dieser Sklavin hier in den Posthomerica angemessener ist als in der /lias. 


24 Übersetzung von Schadewaldt (1958). 
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Tekmessas Klage (Q.S. 5.521-558) 


Im 5. Buch der Posthomerica begeht Aias, Telamons Sohn, wie in der gleich- 
namigen Tragödie des Sophokles Selbstmord (Q.S. 5.482-486), weil er erkennt, 
dass er in gottgesandtem Wahnsinn Schafe getötet hat statt der Achaier, die trotz 
seiner Verdienste die Waffen des Achilleus nicht ihm, sondern Odysseus zuge- 
sprochen haben. Den Göttern verhasst und ehrlos bei den Menschen, will er nicht 
weiterleben. Anders als bei Sophokles deutet er seine Absicht, sich zu töten, 
weder Tekmessa noch sonst jemandem an. Auch der von Sophokles dargestellte 
Versuch der Atriden, seine Bestattung zu verhindern, fehlt bei Quintus: Hier 
kommen alle Danaer zur Leiche des Aias und trauern um ihn. Sein Tod wird von 
Teukros, Tekmessa, Agamemnon, Odysseus und Nestor mit Reden beklagt. Da 
ich mich hier auf die Rede der Tekmessa konzentriere, möchte ich vorab erwäh- 
nen, dass wir in Sophokles’ Aias eine große Bittrede dieser Frau (Soph. Aj. 485- 
524), mit der sie den Helden vom Selbstmord abzuhalten sucht, und nach seinem 
Tode einzelne Klagen, aber keine zusammenhängende Trauerrede wie bei Quin- 
tus finden. Vor der Mitteilung des Wortlautes dieser Rede schildert der Erzähler 
nicht nur, wie im Fall der Briseis, das Verhalten Tekmessas an der Leiche, 
sondern charakterisiert auch ihre Beziehung zu Aias. 

Diese Frau erscheint in den Posthomerica erstmals in 5.521 als dio 
Texunooo „erhabene Тектеѕѕа“.25 Sie stöhnt dort zu den Klagen des Teukros; 
schon dies zeigt ihre Zugehörigkeit zur Familie des Toten. Danach bezeichnet der 
Erzähler sie als napaxkortıg (5.522; ebenso Briseis in 3.552) des Aias, die er, 
obwohl sie eine Beutefrau gewesen sei, zu seiner Gattin und zur &vaooa 
„Herrin“ (5.523)?° über all das gemacht habe, wofür die mit Brautgeschenken 
gefreiten Frauen im Hause bei ihren Ehemännern sorgten. (5.521-525: ў ро ueya 
otevaxov. ёлі è’ Eoteve Sia Téxunooa, / АТоутос nap&Kotic KUDUOVOG, TV 
пер ёодсоу / Amid«imv ooetépnv GAoyov дёто, кої Andvtwv / tedÉev 
dvaccav EUEV «0móoov ava ua yovoikeg / £Óvotol uedéovor nap’ 
àvÓpàc1 Kovpıdloıoıv.) Aias übertrug ihr also eine höhere Stellung als Achilleus 
der Briseis. Das ist gegenüber Sophokles neu. Dort erklärt sie (Soph. Aj. 489): 
vOv 8” eui SovAn „aber jetzt bin ich eine Sklavin“. Sie ist aber in der Tragödie 
auch die Bettgenossin des Aias und die Mutter seines Sohnes Eurysakes. Bei 
Quintus heißt es: Sie gebar dem Aias einen Sohn, Eurysakes, der dem Vater in 
allem glich. (5.526-527: 7 dé ot [...] / Еоросакту téxed’ отоу ёо1кбт@ лбуто 


25 Bei Quintus erhalten sonst folgende menschliche Frauen das Beiwort dia: Bremusa (1.43), 
Neaira (1.292), Penthesileia (1.672), Ariadne (4.387), Astyoche (6.135), Kreusa (8.82), Laodike 
(13.550), Kassandra (14.20). 

26 &vaooo wird noch zweimal für Tekmessa verwendet: 5.542 und 5.548. Das Wort &vaoou im 
Unterschied zu Sklavinnen bei Quintus noch in 6.159 und 14.38. Vgl. Od. 6.146. 
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toxi.) Diese letzte Angabe zeigt die Nachwirkung des Wunsches, den Aias bei 
Sophokles an seinen Sohn richtet (Soph. Aj. 550-551): à nai, yévoro лотрос 
eu tox£otepoc, / tà ё’ GAA’ Ouotoc; кої yévov бу où кокос. „Mein Kind, glück- 
licher werde, als dein Vater war, / sonst aber ähnlich; schlecht wirst du dann wohl 
nicht sein.'?" Ähnlich wie bei Sophokles spielt auch Quintus auf die Dreiecks- 
konstellation der Familie des Hektor an: Hektor — Andromache — Astyanax.?? Auf 
diese Entsprechung bezieht sich der Erzähler der Posthomerica in der Darstellung 
der Figur von Tekmessa, um sie Andromache anzunähern. Bei der allgemeinen 
Trauer um Aias in den Posthomerica ist Eurysakes nicht anwesend: Weil er noch 
klein ist, hat man ihn in seinem Bett zurückgelassen (5.528: GAA’ © uev otv ёт 
тотдос evi Aeyéeoor Ackeınto). Aber seine Mutter wirft sich — wie vorher 
Teukros (5.502) — auf den lieben Toten, laut stóhnend wie sein Bruder in Vers 
5.521, und in Staub gehüllt? entstellt sie ihre schöne Gestalt. (5.529-530: Ñ dé 
uéya OTEVOXOVOO piñ TEPIKANEOOE уєкрф / ёутолос <v> kovtnot коЛоу 
6£uoc otoyovouca.) Im Gegensatz zu den Mitteilungen über Briseis (3.554-558) 
ist hier der Ausdruck коћоу déuac „schöne Gestalt“ (5.530) der einzige Hinweis 
auf Tekmessas Schónheit. Das Hauptgewicht liegt darauf, dass Aias’ Ehefrau und 
die Mutter seines Sohnes, nicht eine liebreizende Bettgenossin trauert. Die Bezie- 
hung des Aias zu Tekmessa sieht der Leser wie die des Hektor zu Andromache. 
Tekmessa jammert laut, im Herzen tief betrübt (5.531: kai p’ dAogvvdov dvoce 
wey’ åyvvuévn Kéap £v6ov).?? Zuerst ruft sie aus (5.532): © uot £y Öbornvoc. 
„Weh mir, der Unglücklichen!“ Dies begründet sie damit, dass Aias, den sie 
apostrophiert, nicht im Kampf von den Feinden, sondern von eigener Hand 
getötet wurde. Deswegen komme unvergessliches Leid über sie. Denn sie habe 
nicht erwartet, in Troja wegen seines Todes viel Jammer?! zu erleben. Dies alles 
hätten die bösen Keren (Todesgöttinnen) vereitelt. (5.532b-536: énei Vavec où тї 
Bot dei / Svouevéov naAaunoı кото uodov, GAAG «Hol oun, / TH pot 
пёудос &Aaotov Exoiyetar où yàp &oAnew / oeio котоф®1цёуо1о TOADGTOVOV 
Tap 1ёёсдол / £v Tpoin: tà 62 navra kakat 61x Kfipeg £yevav.) Sie hatte also 
gehofft, er werde den Krieg überleben. Dass er, der gewaltige Kämpfer, den die 


27 Übersetzung von Willige / Bayer (1990). 

28 Zum Verhältnis zwischen den Versen 485-595 der sophokleischen Tragödie Aias und der 
ehelichen Homilie des 6. Buches der Ilias, das bereits die antiken Scholien zu Aias festgestellt 
haben (499, 501b, 514, 545a, 550 — siehe auch Christodoulos [1977]), siehe Kirkwood (1965) 
56-60; Winnington-Ingram (1980) 31-32; Goldhill (1986) 186-187; Easterling (1984) 1-5; 
Synodinou (1986) 100-104; Poe (1987) 44-49; Garner (1990) 51-54; Zanker (1992) 22-23; 
Ormand (1996) 41-52; Garvie (1998) 169-181; Hesk (2003) 52-73. 

29 Zu evrunäg „eingehüllt“ (5.530) vgl. H 24.163; A.R. 1.264; 2.861. 

30 Vers 5.531 ähnelt 3.462; er kehrt 13.271 wörtlich wieder. 

31 noAdbotovov Auen (5.535; hier im Sinne ,,viel Jammer“): zur Bedeutung solcher Ausdriicke vgl. 
Frankel (71968) 5-6. 
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Troer nicht bezwingen konnten, sich selbst getötet hat, ist für sie ein ganz uner- 
warteter, doppelt schwerer Schicksalsschlag. 

Mit Vers 5.537 beginnt der zweite Teil ihrer Rede: Tekmessa wiinscht sich — 
ahnlich wie Phoinix am Anfang seiner und Briseis am Ende ihrer Klagen —, sie 
ware vor dem Tod des Aias gestorben. Denn ihr sei niemals ein schlimmeres Leid 
in die Seele gedrungen, auch nicht, als Aias sie zuerst mit anderen Beutefrauen 
aus ihrer Heimat und von ihren Eltern weggerissen habe, wahrend sie viel geklagt 
habe, weil sie, zuvor eine ehrwiirdige Herrin, zu einer Sklavin geworden sei. 
(5.538b-543: od yàp Euorye / AAO yeperotepov not’ gonAvdev ёс gpéva TLE, 
/ 008’ öte ue npótiotov Eufig бло móti narpng / xoi tokéov eipvocas GW’ 
GAAaIs Anıddeocı / NOAA’ ÓXoQupouévnv, nei À VO ue TO npiv Avacoov / 
aidoinv лєр ёодсоу nhe SovALOV Muap. — Dazu vgl. Soph. Aj. 487-489; 515- 
517.) Die Verse 5.538-539 stimmen wörtlich mit 3.465-466 in der Rede des 
Phoinix überein und 5.538b-539 (bzw. 3.465b-466) dem Sinne nach mit 3.561 in 
der Klage der Briseis. James / Lee?? bezeichnen die wórtliche Übereinstimmung 
der Verse 5.538-539 mit 3.465-466 als ,,an unusually long repetition“. 5.538-539 
sollen m.E. an die Rede des Phoinix, aber auch an die der Briseis erinnern und 
zeigen, dass der Tod des Aias für Tekmessa ebenso wie der des Achilleus für die 
beiden anderen ihr größtes Unglück ist. Insbesondere zeigt m.E. diese Wieder- 
holung aus der Klagerede des Phoinix die Bedeutung des jeweiligen Verstorbenen 
für diese zwei Personen. Phoinix gehórte anfangs nicht zu der Familie des Achil- 
leus. In seinem үбос in den Posthomerica betont er ähnlich wie in H. 9.480b-484, 
dass er Zuflucht bei Peleus fand, der ihn herzlich aufnahm, ihm Geschenke gab 
und zum Herrscher über das dolopische Land machte. Sowohl die //ias-Stelle wie 
auch die der Posthomerica (3.470-479) kulminieren nach dem Bericht des Phoi- 
nix über die Flucht aus seinem vaterlichen Land und deren Beweggründe in der 
Schilderung seiner liebevollen Zuwendung zu Achilleus und von dessen Erzie- 
hung, so als ob Achilleus der leibliche Sohn des Phoinix gewesen ware. Sowohl 
in der /lias wie auch bei Quintus ist Phoinix kein einfacher Diener und Erzieher. 
In beiden Epen wird er aufgrund der Gaben des Peleus aus einem mittellosen 
Flüchtling zum Herrscher gemacht. Aias behandelte die Sklavin Tekmessa wie 
eine rechtmäßig angetraute Ehefrau, die im Haushalt bestimmte, und zeugte mit 
ihr ein Kind. Sowohl Phoinix wie auch Tekmessa wurden also von Fremden 
aufgenommen, die sie zu Familienmitgliedern machten. So etwas finden wir in 
der Rede der Briseis nicht, weder in einer Bemerkung des Erzáhlers noch aus- 
drücklich von ihr selbst. 

Dass der Tod des Aias für Tekmessa ihr größtes Unglück ist, begründet sie 
anschließend. Aber nur sie erwähnt, dass sie durch den Mann, um den sie klagt, 


32 James / Lee (2000) 141. 
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einst selbst Leid erfahren hat. Sie fügt jedoch sogleich hinzu, weder der Verlust 
der herzerfreuenden Heimat noch der ihrer Eltern bekümmere sie so sehr wie sein 
Tod, weil Aias in allem ihr, der Armen, Herz zu erfreuen bestrebt war. (5.544- 
546: GAAG uot оёте narpng dvundéog ovte токоу / uéuBAetot oiyouévov, 
ónócov сёо Önmdevrog, / oUvek& Ho Zen Vounpen лбуто uevoivac.) 
dounpne „herzerfreuend“ (5.546) ist Synonym von dvunéno, das kurz vorher 
(5.544) als Beiwort von лотрт „Heimat“ erscheint: Aias suchte Tekmessa also 
die Heimat zu ersetzen.?? Vergleiche dazu ihre Frage bei Sophokles (4j. 518): tig 
бїт” guot yévow? àv avti cod natpis; „Wer könnte statt deiner mir Heimat 
sein?“ Bei Quintus erläutert sie in den Versen 5.547-549 die allgemeine Aussage 
von Vers 5.546 folgendermaBen: Er habe sie zu seiner mit ihm harmonierenden 
Gattin, Govt орофроуа (5.547), gemacht — hier spielt Quintus vermutlich auf 
die berühmte Odyssee-Stelle (6.181-185) an, wo Odysseus die òuoppocúvn 
,Eintracht* in der Ehe preist.?^ Aias habe ihr versprochen, sie sogleich nach der 
Heimkehr zur Herrin von Salamis zu erheben — wodurch sie ihren früheren Status 
als &va.ooa. eines Reiches, nicht nur von Aias’ Haushalt (5.523-525), wieder- 
erlangt hätte. (5.547b-549a: kai «pa u> ёфподо / teve adtix’ Kvacoav 
&uxtuévng ZoAauivog / уостђсос Tpoinve.) In ihrer Bittrede bei Sophokles 
steht davon nichts: Dort hebt Tekmessa nur hervor, dass sie die Bettgenossin des 
Aias geworden sei, und fragt (Soph. Aj. 518-519): tig бїт” &uol yévout’ àv суті 
ood лотріс; / тїс MAODTOG; £v 001 nâo’ £yoye собоџол. „Wer könnte statt deiner 
mir Heimat sein? Wer Reichtum? Bei dir bin ich ganz geborgen.“ Bei Quintus hat 
Aias also Tekmessa vom Status der Sklavin befreit, sie zu seiner Gattin gemacht 
und ihr noch weitere Erhóhung verheiBen. Dieses Versprechen erinnert uns an das 
des Patroklos, das Briseis in JI 19.297-299 hervorhebt, dass er sie mit Achilleus 
vermáhlen, sie nach Phthia bringen und dort die Hochzeit ausrichten wolle. AII 
dies vereitelte sein Tod. Bei Quintus sagt Tekmessa (5.549b): tà 8’ où deög ори 
téXeooev. „Eine Gottheit hat uns dies nicht erfüllt.“ Der Leser weiß, dass es 
Athene war. Durch den Tod des Aias verliert Tekmessa die Hoffnung auf den von 
ihm selbst versprochenen, noch hóheren sozialen Aufstieg. Sie befürchtet sogar 
tiefe Erniedrigung. Davon handelt der dritte Teil ihrer Rede: In den Versen 5.550- 
558 klagt sie: GAAG ov vOv uev длотос &nxotyeot, oddé vu coi лер / uéuBAec 
EUED кої толбос, Ос OD лотрі тёруетол Nrop, / od o£o корауітс Gm desto, 
AAAG шу GAAOL / Suda Avypov tevéovom, Exel латрос оокёт” ёоутос / 
vnriayor корёоутол 0л’ Avöpaoıv ed udda TOAAOV / xepotépoiw; ОАой yàp 


33 Vgl. auch James / Lee (2000) 142. 

34 Das Adjektiv opdgpov „gleichgesinnt, einträchtig“ findet sich bei Quintus nur hier; das Partizip 
ouogpovéov kommt zweimal vor: In 5.319-320 sprechen die gefangenen Troer ‚einmütig‘ 
Odysseus die Waffen des Achilleus zu; in 10.425-427 erwahnt Oinone ihre einstige Hoffnung, 
immer ,in Eintracht‘ mit Paris als Gatten leben zu kónnen. 
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en’ öppavin Ворос oiov / raoi nekeı кол nuoc ёл” GAAOVEV GAAG YÉovtat. 
/ xoi & £u Serrainv taxa SovArov Leroy ўор / oiyouévov o£o mpdovev, 6 
uot deòc Gc ётётуЁо. Jetzt aber sei er, Aias, verschwunden — GAAG od vov LEV 
бастос &notygot (5.550a) erinnert an 3.480a, wo Phoinix spricht: vov бё dm oUm 
duotoc; Er kümmere sich nicht um sie und den Sohn,* der sich nicht im Herzen 
über den Vater freuen und nicht dessen Herrschaft erreichen werde, sondern 
andere würden ihn zu einem elenden Sklaven machen, 28 weil nach dem Tode des 
Vaters die unmündigen Kinder von sehr viel schlechteren Männern betreut wür- 
den. Denn in der schlimmen Verwaisung sei das Leben für die Kinder schwer und 
von allen Seiten ergössen sich Leiden auf sie. Und zu ihr selbst, der Unglückli- 
chen, werde bald der Tag der Sklaverei kommen, weil Aias, der ihr wie ein Gott 
gewesen sei, zuvor dahingegangen sei. Sie fürchtet vor allem für ihren Sohn. 
Briseis klagt bei Quintus am Ende ihrer Rede, jetzt werde ein anderer Achaier sie 
nach Sparta oder Argos bringen und sie werde als Dienstmagd schlimme Leiden 
erdulden. Sie hat keinen Sohn. Die Worte Tekmessas (5.550-558), in denen 
Mutterliebe dominiert, erinnern stärker an die beschwörenden Bitten, die sie bei 
Sophokles (Aj. 492-513) an Aias richtet, sie und den Sohn vor der Knechtschaft 
bei seinen griechischen Feinden zu bewahren,3” als an die Klagen Andromaches 
(1. 22.484b-506 und 24.725-745) über das künftige Los des Astyanax und ihr 
eigenes. Anders als Andromache, die in ihrem yoog von einer hypothetischen 
Situation spricht (vgl. //. 22.487), hat Tekmessa die potentiellen Vormiinder ihres 
Sohnes vor sich. Allein von ihnen hängt das künftige Los ihres Sohnes und ihr 
eigenes Schicksal ab. Der Schluss (5.558: 6 uot deòc @g etetvéo) ist stark und 
pointiert, und Tekmessa, anders als Briseis, bringt dieses höchste Lob erst hier 
zum Schluss, nachdem sie die Wichtigkeit des Aias steigernd erst für sich und 
dann für seinen Nachkommen begründet hat. Die oben genannte Stelle in der 
Tragödie (Soph. Aj. 492-513) bereitet die Rhesis des Aias in 545-582 vor, auf die 
Quintus mit Vers 5.527 angespielt hat: In den Versen 560-573 erteilt Aias Befeh- 
le, die das von Tekmessa befürchtete Unglück des Eurysakes verhindern sollen. 
Bei Sophokles trifft er also Vorsorge für seinen Sohn und damit implicite auch für 


35 Tekmessa richtet hier ihre Klage in der Form eines indirekten Vorwurfs an den Verstorbenen, 
ähnlich wie Andromache zu Beginn und zum Schluss ihres yóog um den toten Hektor (vgl. II. 
24.725-726; 743-745). 

36 Bemerkenswert ist die Antithese, die der Dichter mit der Futurform des Verbums tedyo 
zwischen Vers 5.548a und 5.553a aufstellt: tev&ew adtix’ &vacoav (Aias — Tekmessa) / Sudo. 
Avypov tev&onoı (andere Achaier — Eurysakes). Obwohl die Objekte verschieden sind, be- 
ziehen sich beide Ausdrücke sowohl auf Tekmessa wie auch auf Eurysakes. 

37 Vgl. besonders Soph. Aj. 510-513: оїктіре 8’, vat, raîda тоу обу, ei véac / tpogfig otepn- 
dels cod Siotoetar uövog / DR’ орфомотфу UN фІЛоу, соу кокду / KELV@ TE коцої TODD’, 
Отоу Ü&vnc, уєреїс. „Habe Mitleid mit deinem Sohn, Herr, wenn er dann beraubt des Vaters 
bei lieblosen Vormündern leben müsste, ohne dich; in welch ein Unglück stürzest du ihn und 
mich, wenn du stirbst!“ 
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dessen Mutter.33 Quintus hat ihn dies um Tekmessas Klagerede willen versäumen 
lassen. Hier finden wir anders als bei Sophokles einen starken Kontrast zwischen 
dem früheren ‚herzerfreuenden‘ Verhalten des Aias und den schlimmen Folgen 
seines Versäumnisses, und das Leid Tekmessas ist vertieft. Dort, in der Tragödie, 
quälen sie Sorgen, aber sie kann Aias noch anflehen und hoffen, dass er sich von 
ihr umstimmen lässt. Bei Quintus kann sie dies nicht mehr, sie hat ihn endgültig 
verloren und ist verzweifelt. Ihre Rede richtet sich bis zum Schluss, auch noch 
mit dem letzten Satz, an den Toten. Tekmessa appelliert nicht an die anwesenden 
Achaier und der Dichter sagt nicht, dass sie in ihnen Mitleid erwecken wolle. 
Aber anders als bei Sophokles trauern sie alle um Aias, obwohl er sie töten 
wollte, und alle hören Tekmessas Worte. So ist es hier nicht unverständlich, dass 
Agamemnon sich ihr freundlich zuwendet. Er versichert ihr, niemand werde sie 
zu einer Sklavin machen, solange Teukros noch lebe und er selbst, sondern sie 
würden sie immer mit unzähligen Gaben wie eine Göttin ehren und auch ihren 
Sohn, wie wenn Aias noch lebte, der die Stärke der Achaier gewesen sei. Aga- 
memnon äußert den Wunsch, Aias hätte nicht ganz Griechenland durch seinen 
Selbstmord Schmerz bereitet. Denn das zahllose Heer der Feinde habe ihn nicht 
bezwingen können. (5.559-567: © yóvou, oU vò бё тїс duonv ett oeta 
&AXoc, / Tedkpov čti Goovtoc duouovoc ё’ gued avto: / GAAG ce ticouev 
одёу ANEIPEOIOIG yepaecon, / ticouev Wc TE дету, код GOV тёкос, 0с ET’ EOVTOG 
/ avirdéov Alavtog Ос éxAeto к@ртос `Аҳолфу. / aid’ 6pedov und’ GAyoc 
"Axanıdı ÜnKato лост / о0тос EH оло xe Sapeic: OD yap шу &netpov / 6vo- 
wevéwv odéve Aoog vn’ "Apet дпососдол.) Der letzte Satz weist ringkomposi- 
torisch auf den Anfang von Tekmessas Klagerede zurtick. Agamemnon erkennt 
also die große Bedeutung des Aias für die Griechen voll an, und dieser Bedeutung 
wegen sollen Tekmessa und Eurysakes nicht nur vor der Sklaverei bewahrt, 
sondern auch hoch geehrt werden. Briseis aber erhält überhaupt kein Verspre- 
chen. 

Es hat sich gezeigt, dass auch die Totenklage Tekmessas poetische Beziehun- 
gen zu früheren Dichterstellen aufweist und dass ihre Besonderheit sich durch 
Vergleich mit diesen voll erschlieBt. Die Trauerrede der Gattin bei Quintus 
übertrifft die Bittrede der Sklavin und Konkubine bei Sophokles, aber auch die 
Klage der Briseis bei Quintus. 


38 Dazu vgl. Synodinou (1986) 102: „We could, of course, maintain that Ajax by providing for his 
son takes care indirectly of the mother of the child as well. Be that as it may, what counts from 
our perspective is the fact that Ajax “forgets” her at this crucial moment.“ Siehe auch March 
(1991-1993) 15: „Teucer is to take Eurysakes — and thus necessarily Tekmessa, since the boy is 
to be his mother’s delight — home to Salamis [...]“ 
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Oinones Klage (Q.S. 10.411-431) 


Oinone tritt in den Posthomerica nur im 10. Buch auf, und sie ist die einzige, die 
den Tod des geliebten Mannes nicht nur beklagt, sondern ihm auch nachfolgt. 
Ihre Selbsttötung am Schluss der zweiten Pentade bildet eine Analogie zu der des 
Aias im 5. Buch 27 

Das Lebensende des trojanischen Prinzen Paris ist das Hauptthema des 10. 
Buches. Eine in den Posthomerica einmalige, kontrastreiche Szenenfolge hebt 
seinen Tod als Wendepunkt in Trojas Schicksal hervor. Paris wird in einer 
Schlacht schwer von Philoktetes verwundet. Kein Arzt kann ihn heilen. Er weiß 
aber, dass Oinone ihn zu retten vermag, wenn sie will. Darum geht er allein durch 
das Ida-Gebirge in ihr Haus und fleht sie um Hilfe an. Sie weist ihn jedoch wegen 
der tiefen Kränkung ihrer Liebe fort. Der Erzähler kündigt an, dass ihr bald nach 
Paris’ Ende der Tod bevorsteht (10.329b-331). Während der Prinz auf dem 
Rückweg ist, sieht ihn die Göttin Hera vom Olymp aus und teilt ihren Dienerin- 
nen mit, dass infolge seines Todes Troja seine Unzerstörbarkeit verlieren wird. 
Paris stirbt im Gebirge. Dort finden ihn Hirten und Nymphen und beklagen ihn. 
Seine Leiche wird nicht in die Stadt gebracht, aber ein Bote meldet in Troja das 
Ableben des Paris. Aus diesem Anlass reden hier zwei Frauen: Wie im 24. Buch 
der /lias Hekabe und Helena über die Bedeutung von Hektors Lebensende für sie 
selbst sprechen, so bei Quintus über die von Paris’ Tod, wobei Helena — ebenso 
wie die Troerinnen — ihn nur scheinbar betrauert. Aber bei Homer redet auch 
Andromache, Hektors Ehefrau. Für eine vollständige Entsprechung muss in den 
Posthomerica noch eine dritte, Paris nahe stehende Frau zu Wort kommen. Das 
kann nur Oinone, die von ihm verlassene Gattin, sein. Auch wegen der Ankündi- 
gung ihres Todes ist ihre Rückkehr in die Handlung notwendig. 

In 10.411-412a berichtet der Erzähler, dass Oinone als Einzige aus starker 
Gemütsbewegung heraus von Schmerzen gequält worden sei (om è’ ёк dvuoîo 
dattero xvdariuoro / Oivóvn). Sie wird hier nur Helena und den Troerinnen, 
nicht Hekabe, entgegengesetzt. Ihre Trauer um Paris ist nach ihrer Ablehnung 
seiner Bitte um Heilung unvermittelt, aber nicht unverständlich. In der früheren 
Situation war ihre Liebe von Erbitterung über seine Untreue überlagert und 
erstarrt. Doch jetzt bewirkt sein Tod, dass die Liebe wieder auflebt und zugleich 
Leid entsteht. Oinone klagt nicht unter den Troerinnen, sondern liegt zu Hause 
und beklagt heftig das Ehebett ihres früheren Gatten. (10.412b-414: GAN’ od тї 
цето Трођоту todoa / KOKvev, GAA’ aTtdvevdev Evi сфетёро1сі neAadpoıg / 


39 Vgl. Schmidt (1999) 147: „Quintus hat sein Werk so gestaltet, daß die Selbsttótungen des Aias 
und der Oinone nicht nur inhaltlich, sondern auch strukturell einander entsprechen.“ 
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xeito Вор? отеуйҳооса noAo100 Aéktpov AKoitew.)*? Es ist das Bett, auf dem 
sie sich einst in Liebe mit ihm vereinigt hatte, das er dann jedoch für immer 
verließ. 

In den Versen 10.415-422 lässt der Dichter nun — wie auch in 3.579b-581 und 
7.229b-231 durch das Bild der Schneeschmelze in Od. 19.205-207 angeregt — ein 
Gleichnis folgen: 


ot] è’ Ev болооот перитрёретод kpbotaAAog 415 

оілотбтоу орёшу, ў T Gey Keo. TOAAG TAADVEL 

yevauévn Zegdporo котолүісту, KUL бё uaxpot 

axpıeg vópnAfot xoceiBouevoa APadecor 

Sedov t, D дё varnow Aneıpeoin nep £0000. 

тїб«кос EGOLUEVNS KPLEPOV TEPITHKETal vop 420 

Gg Tj Y' Goxardwoca uéya ovoyepfi òr’ avin 

miet AKNYEMEVN nóotog тєрї covpidiono. (Q.S. 10.415-422) 

Wie sich im Dickicht sehr hoher Berge rings 415 
Eis bildet, das viele Táler überzieht, 

sich ausbreitend durch die Bóen des Zephyros, ringsum aber die hohen 

Bergspitzen, von strómendem Wasser überflossen, 

nass werden und das Eis in den Tälern trotz seiner großen Masse 

zu kaltem Wasser schmilzt, weil eine Quelle hineinstürzt^! — 420 
so schmolz sie (Oinone), schwer bekümmert durch verhasstes Leid, 

in ihrer Trauer um ihren rechtmäßigen Gemahl. 


Für kurze Zeit versetzt das Gleichnis den Leser in eine Gebirgslandschaft. Es 
schildert in eindrucksvoller Weise sowohl die dortige Entstehung von Eis wie die 
auf den Höhen beginnende, hinab in die Täler sich fortsetzende und diese ganz 
durchdringende Eisschmelze, deren Urheber? nicht genannt wird.4 Dieses Bild 
ist wieder eine Variation des Odyssee-Gleichnisses, erinnert aber auch an die 
beiden anderen in den Büchern 3 und 7 der Posthomerica. So regt es zum Ver- 
gleich und zur Erkenntnis der ihm eigenen Originalitàt an, mit der der Dichter, 
wie mir scheint, alle drei zu übertreffen sucht. Diese Originalitàt zeigt sich bereits 
in der detaillierten Beschreibung eines natürlichen Prozesses, der sich selbst in 
Gang zu setzen scheint und mit elementarer Kraft fortschreitend ungeheure 
Eismassen in Wasser verwandelt. 


40 Vian (1966) 211 lehnt Zimmermanns Konjektur Aékzpo in Vers 414 zu Recht ab. Aber hier ist 
m.E. mit gemeint, dass Oinone auf diesem Bett liegt. 

41 Zu den Versen 10.415-420 vgl. Vian (1969) 209 Anm. 5 zu S. 33; Hopkinson (1994a) 116. 

42 Od. 19.206: Euros; Q.S. 3.581 und 7.230: Euros und Helios. 

43 Deswegen nahm Köchly eine Lücke nach kataryiow (10.417) an, die Zimmermann folgen- 
dermaßen ergänzte: т 8” àp’ dr’ Ebpw / 'HeAto te xtv кололтүкєтол. Vian (1969) 210 Anm. 5 
zu S. 33 wendet zu Recht dagegen ein: ,,La précision est superflue et manque d'ailleurs dans 
l'imitation que Tryphiodore (v. 189-191) fait de notre passage." 
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Auch jedes der drei früheren Gleichnisse bezieht sich auf eine Frau — Pene- 
lope, Briseis, Deidameia —, die über den Verlust des geliebten Mannes trauert. 
Wie schon erwähnt, schmelzen in der Odyssee die schönen Wangen Penelopes 
wie Schnee aufgrund des Ostwinds, als sie beim Anhören der erfundenen Erzäh- 
lung des Bettlers von seinem Zusammensein mit Odysseus Tränen um ihren 
Mann vergießt, der sich doch bereits in ihrer unmittelbaren Nähe befindet. 
Fränkel (1921) 33 hat diese Stelle m.E. zutreffend gedeutet: Penelopes Seele, die 
in langen, harten, öden Jahren wie unter einer Schneedecke gelegen habe, löse 
sich aus ihrer Starre, zu Tränen gerührt, wie der Schnee unter dem milden Hauch 
des warmen Windes schmelze. — Den Sinn des Gleichnisses in der Briseis-Partie 
bei Quintus habe ich bereits erklärt (siehe oben S. 193-194). — Im 7. Buch wird 
das Bild der Schneeschmelze nicht wie dort für Tränen, sondern dafür gebraucht, 
dass Deidameia vor Kummer um den Tod ihres Gatten Achilleus vergeht (7.231: 
ediwvde_eoke). — Das Gleichnis des 10. Buches (Oinone) steht dem des 7. Buches 
(Deidameia) insofern naher, als das Schmelzen auch nur auf Seelisches hinweist, 
nicht auf einen Tránenausbruch, der bei Oinone erst später erfolgt (10.421-422): 
Og 1] Y' &oxoAóoco u£yo otoyep dr’ Avın / THKEt’ oxmxeu£vn nóotog тєрї 
xovpiótoto. „So schmolz sie, schwer bekümmert durch verhasstes Leid in ihrer 
Trauer um den rechtmäßigen Gemahl.* Das ‚Eis‘, das nach dem Treuebruch des 
Paris in ihrer Seele entstanden war und sich in der Harte gegen sein Flehen zeigte, 
schmilzt nun in ihrem Schmerz um den toten Gatten. Das ist wesentlich anders als 
bei Penelope und bei Briseis und Deidameia. Das Gleichnis überzeugt den Leser 
von der Aufrichtigkeit der Trauer Oinones um Paris im Gegensatz zu der nur 
vorgetäuschten Helenas und der Troerinnen und bereitet ihre Klagerede vor. 

Diese Rede hat nur acht Verse (10.424-431), ist also kürzer als die von Heka- 
be und Helena und auch als die von Briseis und Tekmessa. Sie ist Jedoch insofern 
bedeutungsvoller, als sie das Opfer des eigenen Lebens um der Wiedervereini- 
gung mit Paris willen, einen Beweis größter Liebe, einleitet. Zu Beginn beklagt 
Oinone die böse Tat des Paris (d.h. Paris’ Untreue; vgl. Q.S. 10.317 und 10.471- 
476) und das ihr verhasste Leben (10.424: à uot &tacbadrine, o uot otvyepod 
Biétoro). Dann erklärt sie in den Versen 10.425-427: ў тосту dugayammoa dvo- 
Aunopog** © суу EwAneıv / ynpaiteıpouevn* ye лот\46 KAvTOV oddòv 1кёс®ол 


44 Svocdupopos „unglücklich“ findet sich bei Homer nur in Klagereden: //. 19.315; 22.428, 485; 
24.727; bei Q.S. 3.572 nennt sich auch Briseis so. 

45 Vgl. Od. 24.233. 

46 In Vers 10.426 lese ich «ye nott, wie von Rhodomann alternativ zu Biótov — das Vian (1969) 
210 Anm. 6 zu S. 33 zu Recht ablehnt — vorgeschlagen. So druckt auch Pompella (1993) 126 
und gibt im kritischen Apparat dazu an: „ye лоті (vel Biórov) Rhodomann“ (vgl. auch Pompella 
[2002] 168). 
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/ aièv ouogpovéovoa: Geo) A" ётёрюс EBaAovro.? „Ich, die Unglückliche, habe 
den Gatten mit Liebe umgeben und gehofft, / mit ihm zusammen, durch Alter 
entkräftet, in ständiger Eintracht zu der berühmten Schwelle des Hades zu gelan- 
gen; / die Götter aber haben es anders bestimmt.“ Quintus ändert hier die Worte, 
die Penelope in Od. 23.210b-212 zu Odysseus spricht: deoì 8” @naLov diCvv, / ої 
voiv оүдсоуто Tap’ GAANAOLOL uevovre / NBng taprfivar xoi ynpooc оодоу 
1кёсдол. „Die Götter haben uns Jammer gegeben, / die uns mißgönnt haben, daß 
wir beieinander bleiben / und die Jugend genießen und zur Schwelle des Alters 
kommen sollten.“*® Penelopes Vorstellung von einer vollkommenen Ehe wird bei 
Quintus überboten durch ausdrückliche Erwähnung des einträchtigen Zusammen- 
lebens — das ist wieder wie schon in der Klagerede Tekmessas (5.547) eine An- 
spielung auf Odysseus’ Hervorhebung des Wertes ehelicher орофрос?ут (Od. 
6.181-185) — und durch den Gedanken, an der Seite des Gatten nicht nur das Alter 
zu erleiden, sondern mit ihm auch ins Totenreich einzugehen.” Paris ist nun 
gestorben. Sein Einlass in den Hades erfolgt jedoch erst, nachdem er bestattet ist. 
Daher steht für Oinone noch eine Möglichkeit offen, gemeinsam mit ihm dorthin 
zu kommen. Das Leben ist ihr verhasst: Dies hat sie bereits am Anfang gesagt 
(10.424b) und zeigt es aufs Neue in dem Wunsch (10.428-429): фос u’ d@eddv 
note Kfipeg avnpeiyavto цёАодуоп, / Onndte убсфіу EueAAov `АЛеёбуёрою 
n&\eodan. „Hätten mich doch die schwarzen Todesgöttinnen einst entrafft, / als 
ich ohne Alexandros sein sollte!“ Zum dritten Mal erscheint ihr Lebensüberdruss 
und zugleich ihre Konsequenz daraus in ihrer abschließenden Erklärung (10.430- 
431): GAAG кол et боос p EAınev, péya тАлүсонод Epyov / duo” oot Davéew, 
ee) OV тї por evadev Nac. „Aber wenn er auch lebend mich verlassen hat, werde 
ich die große Tat — u£yo £pyov — unternehmen, / bei ihm zu sterben, weil mir das 
Leben nicht gefallt.“°° An einer früheren Stelle der Posthomerica, 5.644-646, 
wird berichtet, dass Herakles seine Сооуто ueAn „lebende Glieder“ verbrennen 
ließ, оллот’ étAn uéyo Epyov „als er die große Tat vollendete“. Oinone muss 
nicht wie er unerträgliche körperliche Schmerzen erleiden. Ihr Entschluss hat 
ausschließlich psychische Ursachen: Lebensüberdruss und das Verlangen nach 
endgültiger Wiedervereinigung mit Paris, beides aus Liebe; von Reue über die 


47 Auch Q.S. 1.610b. Hopkinson (1994a) 117 nimmt wohl richtig an, Quintus habe die Lesart 
einiger Handschriften &tepwg EBaAovro deoi statt ётёрос EBOAovto Veot in Od. 1.234 über- 
nommen. Vgl. auch Verg. Aen. 2.428: dis aliter visum. „Anders meinten es die Götter.“ 

48 Übersetzung von Schadewaldt (1958). 

49 Die Verse 10.426 und 10.427b variieren Wendungen anderer Odyssee-Stellen, 24.233a und 
1.234. 

50 In 13.272-286 bittet Andromache die Argeier, sie von der Mauer oder von Felsen zu stürzen 
oder ins Feuer zu werfen, enei vò pot ovkétt dvuò / evadev dvdporooi uetéuuevar 
(13.283b-284a) „weil es mir nicht länger gefällt, unter den Menschen zu sein“. Ähnlich Dido 
bei Verg. Aen. 4.451: taedet caeli convexa tueri. „Sie hasst es, das Himmelsgewölbe zu 
schauen.“ 
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Ablehnung seiner Bitte finden wir weder in den Worten des Erzahlers noch in 
ihren eigenen eine Spur. Aber wie Herakles will auch sie sich lebendig verbren- 
nen lassen. 

Nach der Rede wird die Beschreibung der einsamen Trauer Oinones um Paris 
abgeschlossen. Sie vergieBt nun Tránen, die sie wie Medea bei A.R. 3.1118-1119 
— wo Od. 8.531 und 16.219 nachwirken — zum Erbarmen niederstrómen lässt. 
Wahrend sie des Gatten gedenkt, der sein Verderben vollendet hat, ,schmilzt‘ sie 
wiederum, jedoch nicht so wie vorher in 10.415-420, sondern wie Wachs im 
Feuer. Dieser Vergleich begegnet uns in früherer Dichtung bei Asklepiades (AP 
5.210.2) und Theokrit (Id. 2.28-29), auf Männer bezogen, die von Liebesverlan- 
gen erfasst sind, und bei Quintus (7.387-388), wo Deidameia, als Neoptolemos 
sie verlässt, aus Mutterliebe von Schmerz überwältigt wird. An der Stelle im 10. 
Buch hat der Vergleich eine neue, zweifache Funktion: Zum einen hebt er die 
starke Wirkung des Gedenkens an den verstorbenen Ehemann hervor; zum ande- 
ren deutet er auf Oinones Tod im Feuer des für Paris errichteten Scheiterhaufens 
hin. Es ist auch etwas Besonderes, dass Oinone Xddpn „heimlich“ schmilzt, aus 
Scheu vor ihrem Vater und ihren Dienerinnen. Sie will von ihrem Vorhaben nicht 
abgehalten werden. Daher wartet sie, bis die Nacht sich ausgebreitet hat. Als alle 
anderen schlafen, verlässt sie das Haus und eilt, von der Todesgöttin (Ker) und 
von Aphrodite, d.h. von Liebe getrieben, ohne Furcht vor wilden Tieren durchs 
Gebirge zum Ort, wo der Holzstoß mit der Leiche des Paris bereits lodert. Sie 
verhüllt ihr Gesicht, springt wortlos ins Feuer und verbrennt mit ihrem Gatten. 
Dieser Freitod durch Verbrennung hat bei Vergil eine Entsprechung in Didos 
Selbstmord, wobei die Unterschiede zwischen diesen beiden Gestalten größer als 
die Ähnlichkeiten sind. Die Gebeine von Paris und Oinone werden in einer 
einzigen Urne bestattet. Der Erzähler vergleicht Oinone mit Euadne, die sich 
ebenfalls auf den Scheiterhaufen ihres Gemahls stürzte (vgl. bes. Euripides, 
Supplices 980-1072). Aber Kapaneus hatte sie nicht um einer anderen Frau willen 
verlassen. So übertrifft Oinone durch ihren Freitod aus Liebe nicht nur Penelope, 
auf die der Dichter wiederholt anspielt, sondern auch Euadne — aber erst bei 
Quintus. Innerhalb der Posthomerica ist die Darstellung ihrer Reaktion auf den 
Tod des geliebten Mannes nach derjenigen der Briseis und der Tekmessa poetisch 
am meisten ausgestaltet. 

Das Schicksal der Oinone im 10. Buch entspricht in weiten Teilen dem des 
Aias im 5. Buch. Vor seinem Selbstmord erhebt Aias eine Klage in der Form 
eines Monologs (5.465-481). Ein Monolog ist auch Oinones Totenklage.?! So- 
wohl Aias wie Oinone litten unter Entehrung — der eine durch die Atriden, die 
andere durch Paris —; dies begründete ihren Groll. Aias und Oinone entscheiden 


51 Zu den Monologen in den Posthomerica vgl. Elderkin (1906). 
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sich, Selbstmord zu begehen: Aias, um sein xAéoc, seinen „Ruhm“, nach seiner 
Verblendung zu retten, aber zum Nachteil seiner Familie. Oinone begeht Selbst- 
mord aus Liebe zu dem Manne, der sie verachtete (vgl. Q.S. 10.471-476), um sich 
mit ihm im Hades wiederzuvereinigen. Durch diese Tat gewinnt Oinone in den 
Posthomerica ein xA£&og unter den Frauen, das der ehelichen Liebe und Gatten- 
treue — ein kA£oc, das verglichen mit dem der Andromache, der Penelope und der 
Euadne höher zu bewerten ist. 

Das Streben des Dichters nach Antithetik zwischen Oinone und Helena darf 
nicht unerwähnt bleiben. Helena spiegelt bei den Troern Trauer um Paris vor. Ihre 
Rede bei Q.S. 10.392-405 ist ein Selbstgespräch, in dem sie nicht eigentlich den 
Tod ihres Gatten beklagt, sondern die Situation, in die sie durch seinen Tod 
versetzt wurde. Sie beklagt in 10.407-408a die Schuld, die sie auf sich geladen 
hat, als sie ihm folgte, gesteht sie sich selbst gegenüber jedoch nicht ein. In 
14.156-158 versteigt sie sich Menelaos gegenüber sogar zu der Behauptung, sie 
sei von Alexandros und den Troern während seiner Abwesenheit mit Gewalt 
gegen ihren Willen entführt worden. In ihrem Selbstgespräch kommt sie zu dem 
Schluss, dass ihr die Troer die Schuld an Ehebruch und Krieg vorwerfen werden, 
weil sie Paris gefolgt ist. In der griechischen Mythologie wird ihre und Menelaos’ 
Rückkehr nach Sparta und ihr dortiges Weiterleben als Königin an seiner Seite 
beschrieben. Die einzige Strafe erlegt ihr Quintus mit der großen Furcht auf; eine 
Art poetischer Gerechtigkeit, zugleich aber Ironie. 

Oinones Selbstmord steht in gegensätzlicher Entsprechung zu dem des Aias 
im 5. Buch insofern, als dieser Held sich aus Hass tötet; er flucht darin dem 
Odysseus, Agamemnon und den anderen Achaiern und fragt: 


GAA TI рот otoyepotot uetéuuevor otov óvta; 

&ppéto "APYEIWV оЛоос OTPATOG ёррёто oiov 

doyetoc. OD yàp Et’ EGVAGS Eye үёрос, GAAG yepetov 

т1шїкїс те л Аел Koi фїАлєрос` ў үйр ‘Odvocevd< 

tiet’ èv `Арүғ10101у, ued д” Eri TAyxv A&Vovto 480 
ёрүоу «0^» Ondo’ Épeéa kai ErAnv eivera Лофу. (Q.S. 5.476-481) 


Warum soll ich als ein Edler unter Verhassten existieren? 
Weiche, verfluchtes Heer der Argeier; weiche, Leben, 
das ich nicht ertragen kann. Denn der Edle hat keine Ehre mehr, sondern 
der Schlechtere 
wird geehrt und ist beliebter (als der Edle); denn Odysseus genieBt gewiss 
Ehre unter den Argeiern, mich aber und all die Taten, 480 
die ich ihretwegen vollbrachte und das, was ich fiir sie ertragen habe, haben 
sie ganz vergessen. 


Beide Selbstmorde markieren das Ende des ersten und des zweiten Teils der 
Posthomerica. Oinones Klage, ihr Selbstmord und gemeinsame Verbrennung und 
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Bestattung mit ihrem früheren Ehegatten heben auch den Tod des Paris heraus, 
den Tod des letzten beriihmten trojanischen Helden in den Posthomerica, der das 
Ende des Trojanischen Krieges einleitet. Der Tod des Aias in den Posthomerica 
ist der letzte eines berühmten griechischen Kämpfers vor Trojas Eroberung und 
kennzeichnet einen kritischen Moment für die Achaier bis zum Ankommen des 
Neoptolemos, der an die Stelle seines Vaters Achilleus tritt. 

Die Interpretation der drei Totenklagen dürfte gezeigt haben, dass sie eine 
Klimax bilden. Sie stehen aber nicht nur in Beziehung zueinander, sondern auch 
zu älteren Dichterstellen, die in Erinnerung gerufen und zugleich abgewandelt 
werden. Diese Intertexte dienen besonders durch ihre abweichende Integration im 
Text des Quintus auch dazu, das Verhältnis dieser Frauen zu ihren geliebten 
Verstorbenen steigernd zu beleuchten: von der nicht ehelichen Beziehung der 
Briseis zu Achilleus über die eheähnliche der Tekmessa zu Aias bis zu der ehe- 
lichen Beziehung der Oinone zu Paris. Vor dem Hintergrund dieser Stellen tritt 
das von Quintus geschaffene Neue hervor. Es handelt sich offensichtlich um eine 
ganz bewusste poetische Technik. Dabei vollziehen die gebildeten Leser des 
Quintus durch das intertextuelle Aufrufen das Bestreben des Dichters nach, das 
jeweilige Modell zu übertreffen, was natürlich aemulatio ist. 


CHAPTER III 


Cosmology, Ethics, and Heroism 


Zur Rolle der Personifikationen des Schicksals in den 
Posthomerica des Quintus Smyrnaeus 


URSULA GARTNER 


»Galvanisiert werden die K[eren] noch einmal im Gedichte des Quintus von 
Smyrna, der an diesem Wort einen Narren gefressen hat. Zum Teil wird das alte 
Epos aufgewärmt, zum Teil mißverständlich gesteigert. Sachlich ist das ohne 
Wert.“! Malten hat insofern Recht, als Quintus Smyrnaeus tatsächlich den Keren 
einen prominenten Platz einräumt; Keren tauchen nicht nur häufiger als in allen 
Epen vorher auf, sie sind auch anders konzipiert. Allein aus diesem Grund mag es 
durchaus seinen „Wert“ haben, der Neukonzeption nachzugehen und zu prüfen, 
ob diese tatsächlich „mißverständlich“ ist bzw. warum Quintus daran „einen 
Narren gefressen“ hat. Es ist offensichtlich, dass Quintus der Tradition folgend 
den Götterapparat übernommen, gleichzeitig aber deutliche Veränderungen 
gegenüber Homer wie auch Apollonios Rhodios vorgenommen hat. Am auffäl- 
ligsten dürfte wohl sein, dass die Olympier weniger anthropomorph gezeichnet 
sind, generell seltener in das Geschehen eingreifen und dass vor allem Zeus 
innerhalb dieses hierarchischen Systems in seiner Position als Herrscher mehr 
oder minder unangezweifelt ist. Daneben jedoch bestimmen die Gestalten des 
Schicksals das Geschehen. 

Grundlegendes wurde dazu bereits u.a. von Vian, Kakridis und Wenglinsky 
dargestellt.” Hier soll der Frage nach der Funktion der unterschiedlichen Personi- 
fikationen des Schicksals und ihrem Verhältnis untereinander sowie zum Götter- 
apparat nachgegangen werden. Dabei wird zunächst kurz der Götterapparat 
skizziert, im Hauptteil werden die wichtigsten Personifikationen, die mit dem 
Schicksal im Zusammenhang stehen, vorgestellt; anschließend wird nach der 
Eigenverantwortung des Menschen gefragt. 


1 Malten (1924) 891. 
2 Vian (1959a) 26-28; ders. (1963) XIV-XVIII; Kakridis (1962) 164-178; Wenglinsky (2002). Vgl. 
ferner García (1985); dens. (1986); James (2004) XXVII-XVIII; Burton (2005). 
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1. Der Götterapparat 


Nicht nur der Götterapparat selbst, auch die Anzahl der Götterauftritte in den 
Posthomerica entsprechen auf den ersten Blick im GroBen und Ganzen dem, was 
man in der Mias liest. Ja, die Götter treten sogar häufiger auf, allerdings sind diese 
Szenen kürzer und eher standardisiert. Betrachtet man jedoch nur die olympi- 
schen Götter, so zeigt sich ein gänzlich anderes Bild: Nur etwa halb so oft wie in 
der /lias begegnen sie einem; und wiederum weit mehr als ein Drittel dieser 
Stellen ist Zeus gewidmet.’ Dies spiegelt die Bedeutung des höchsten Gottes 
wider; nach seinem Willen geschieht alles;^ ihm ordnen sich die anderen Gótter 
bereitwillig unter; zu vermerken ist ferner, dass auf Streit untereinander stärker 
verzichtet wird und die Götter eher bereit sind, ihre persönlichen Wünsche und 
Vorlieben einem übergeordneten Schicksal hintanzustellen. Sie greifen dabei 
seltener in die Handlung ein, und dann in der Regel zur Umsetzung des Schick- 
sals. Deutlicher sind schließlich göttliche und menschliche Sphäre getrennt: Die 
Menschen können Götter meist nicht wahrnehmen.? Vieles hiervon hat Weng- 
linsky ausführlicher dargelegt; auch ihre Schlussfolgerung scheint überzeugend, 
dass nämlich Quintus bei der Zeichnung der Götter sich zwar eng an Homer 
anlehnt, dabei jedoch von dem Wunsch geleitet wird, die Götter moralisch besser 
darzustellen, und daher die Dinge vermeidet, verringert oder differenziert, die 
schon in der Antike an der homerischen Darstellung der Götter kritisiert wurden P 
Wenn einzelne Götter in die Handlung eingreifen, scheint dies in der Regel in 
Übereinstimmung mit dem Schicksal zu geschehen, allerdings nicht immer.” 
Auftritte wie in einer Gótterschlacht? sind die Ausnahmen bzw. durch den 
Mythos vorgegeben; allerdings verzichtet selbst die durch den Tod ihres Sohnes 
tief getroffene Eos relativ rasch auf ihren Groll.? Auf das komplizierte Verhältnis 
von Zeus’ Willen und dem Schicksal soll unten eingegangen werden. 
Abschließend sei hier darauf hingewiesen, dass häufiger als in der /lias im 
Zusammenhang mit dem Schicksal nur allgemein von Göttern gesprochen wird, 
die etwas so planten oder anders wollten u.4.!° Oft wird auch nur ein Gott oder 


3 Vgl. Wenglinsky (2002) 43-67. 


4 Vgl. Q.S. 2.597-598, 616-617, 662-664; 4.56-61; 8.458-469. 

5 Die Griechen müssen z.B. gestärkt werden, um den Anblick der Thetis ertragen zu können 
(3.597-599); die Kämpfenden sehen die Keren nicht (z.B. 2.515); die Menschen merken nichts 
von der Götterschlacht (12.157-218, bes. 184-185). Vgl. Vian (1963) ХІУ-ХУ. 

6  Wenglinsky (2002), bes. 23-30, 352-357. 

7 Zum Beispiel 11.294-297. 

8  12.157-218. 

9 2.634-666. 

10 Vgl. 1.610; 2.127, 567; 3.458, 753; 5.429a, 457-458; 7.9-10, 225, 365-368, 482, 638; 8.213; 


9.491; 12.292-296. 
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ein Dämon genannt, der eingreift.!! Ferner finden sich ganz allgemeine Formulie- 
rungen, dass etwas bestimmt oder nicht bestimmt war. !? 


2. Die Personifikationen des Schicksals 
2.1. Zur Auswahl 


Dem Phänomen der Personifikation als solchem nachzugehen, ist hier nicht 
genügend Raum.!? Allerdings stellen sich bei Quintus Smyrnaeus m.E. manche 
Fragen nicht in dem Maße, wie man sie bei Homer stellen muss, wie etwa zum 
Verhältnis von Personifikation als poetischer und religiöser Kategorie.!^ In der 
Spätantike gehören die Personifikationen zum festen Inventar des Epos und 
werden zwar variiert, doch ändert sich grundsätzlich nicht viel an der seit Homer 
tradierten Darstellungsart. Auffallend ist, dass die Zahl der Personifikationen 
zunimmt, insbesondere in der römischen Epik der Kaiserzeit.!5 

Als Personifikation soll hier bezeichnet werden, was nicht Person ist, aber mit 
personenhaften Zügen dargestellt ist, d.h. körperlich begreifbar wird und einen 
eigenen Willen erkennen lässt oder mit einer Genealogie versehen wird. Die 
Übergänge sind freilich fließend. Ip 

Folgende Personifikationen, die mit dem Schicksal in Zusammenhang stehen, 
wurden daher ausgewählt: Aisa, Moira bzw. Moiren sowie Ker bzw. Keren. Am 
Rande mitbetrachtet werden Enyo, Eris und die Erinyen. Nicht ausführlich 
behandelt werden Begriffe, die nur sehr selten oder nur mit wenigen Zügen perso- 
nifiziert sind!” wie etwa Ate,!? Olethros,!° Moros,?? Anangke,?! Potmos,? Thana- 
tos?? oder Phonos.?4 


11 Vgl. 5.422; 6.27-28; 7.55; 9.80-81, 228-229; 10.220-222; 12.254-255. 

12 Vgl. 1.566-567; 7.290-291; 8.124-127; 9.327; 10.261-263. 

13 Vgl. hierzu z.B. Deubner (1902-1905); Petersen (1939); Classen / LeBonniec / Schefold (1965); 
Pötscher (1972); Póschl (1988); Shapiro (1993) 12-22; Bendlin (2000). 

14 Vgl. z.B. Pótscher (1959); dens. (1960); Reinhardt (21966). 

15 Vgl. Ribbeck (1892) 173; Gärtner (1998) 67-68. 

16 Ausdrücke wie „das Verderben ergriff ihn“ müssen nicht als Personifikation verstanden werden. 

17 Eine Übersicht bietet Wenglinsky (2002) 75-83. 

18 1.753. 

19 In 2.486 freut er sich über den Kampf; in 6.432-433 sitzt er Eurypylos zu Füßen; in 12.543 
meint Kassandra, die Troer lägen zu seinen Füßen. 

20 In 8.324-325 freut er sich über das gegenseitige Morden. 

21 Vgl. z.B. 11.7, wo eine Personifikation möglich, aber nicht zwingend ist. 

22 Potmos ist bei Quintus an keiner Stelle notwendigerweise personifiziert zu verstehen; an 
manchen ist es möglich, vgl. z.B. 1.763; 3.85; 11.464-465. 

23 Ур]. 1.103-104, 309-310; 5.34-35; 6.350-351. 
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2.2. Aisa 


Anders als bei Homer ist neben den Keren Aisa die weitaus haufigste Personifika- 
tion, die das Schicksal betrifft. Quintus greift Aspekte von Homer auf, räumt der 
Figur jedoch größeren Spielraum ein. Ein einziges Mal ist Aisa in der аз perso- 
nifiziert zu denken, da sie dem Menschen bei seiner Geburt den Schicksalsfaden 
zuspinnt.?° Sonst ist «їс nicht-personifiziert das Schicksal (häufig der Tod) 
einer Person oder auch kleinerer Gruppen und hierbei oft synonym mit роїро. 
Selten steht atsa für das Schicksal der Menschen allgemein; bisweilen kann es 
die Bedeutung von ,Lebensspanne‘ haben?Ó oder einzelne Momente im Leben 
einer Figur bezeichnen. Schon in der Mias unklar — und entsprechend in der 
Deutung umstritten — ist das Verhältnis von оїсо und dem Willen der Götter, vor 
allem des Zeus.?® Einerseits scheint der Ausdruck Aıog aioa auf ein allgemeines 
Schicksal zu verweisen, das mit Zeus’ Willen übereinstimmt.??” Andererseits 
könnte Zeus in der berühmten Szene seinen Sohn Sarpedon gegen die aioa 
retten, tut dies aber nicht, da auch Hera davor warnt, dass andere Gótter sich 
daran ein Beispiel nehmen könnten (Л. 16.440-457). Wie immer das Verhältnis zu 
interpretieren ist, es scheinen m.E. bei Homer zwei Konzepte des Schicksals 
parallel vorzuliegen, die nicht gánzlich zur Deckung gebracht werden. Auf die 
möglichen Überschneidungen der Kompetenzen wird jedoch außer in der erwähn- 
ten Stelle nicht verwiesen.?? Schließlich hat aîca auch allgemein die Bedeutung 
von ‚Teil‘, ,Anteil*.?! Bei Hesiod spielt Aisa als Personifikation keine Rolle. ?? 


24 Vgl. 6.350-351. 

25 Il. 20.127-128. In Od. 7.197-198 ist dies nicht zwingend, da es hier heißt: netoetaı босо ot 
aloa Kate KA@vEs te Вореїол / yeıvouevo vijoavio Mvo, öte шу тёкє unenp. „Er wird 
leiden, was ihm bei seiner Geburt das Geschick und die strengen Schicksalspinnerinnen zuspan- 
nen mit dem Faden, als ihn seine Mutter gebar.“ (Sämtliche Übersetzungen stammen von der 
Verfasserin, die Textgrundlage der Posthomerica ist die Ausgabe von Vian [1963; 1966; 1969].) 
— Dem entspricht, dass sie im Volksglauben nicht verwurzelt zu sein scheint und auch kein Kult 
für sie verbürgt ist. — Zu ooa bei Homer noch immer grundlegend: Bianchi (1953); Dietrich 
(1965) 249-260. 

26 Vgl. Л. 1.416; 22.59-61. 

27 Vgl. П. 22.477-478. 

28 Einen Überblick über die ältere Literatur gibt Dietrich (1965) 179-193. 

29 Vgl. Л. 9.608-610; hier weist Zeus dem Menschen seinen Schicksals,anteil* zu; //. 17.319-322; 
Od. 9.52-53. 

30 оїсо in der Odyssee entspricht weitgehend dem Gebrauch in der Mias; stärker wird hier die 
Bedeutung für den Plan des Gedichts, d.h. die Rückkehr des Odysseus. Vgl. Dietrich (1965) 
254-260. 

31 Vel. LSJ s.v. Аїсо. 

32 Vgl. Hes. Th. 422; Op. 578; allein fr. 204.126 bringt die Formulierung von IL 9.608 Auög aton. 
— Die Darstellung bei Apollonios Rhodios entspricht ungefähr der Homers. Das Verhältnis zu 
Zeus ist auch hier nicht geklart, wird jedoch nicht thematisiert. Es finden sich nebeneinander 
Ausdrücke wie Л10с aîcav (4.1254), ooo. Vev (4.1468) und otvyepf оло Satuovog aton 
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In den Posthomerica erscheint Aisa in unterschiedlichster Funktion, wobei sie 
fast ausschließlich personifiziert zu denken ist.33 Anders als bei Homer tritt oft 
ein — meist negatives — Epitheton hinzu.?^ Folgende Bedeutungen lassen sich 
erkennen: aioa steht synonym für das Geschick, d.h. den Tod, der einen ereilt 
bzw. dem man entkommt 0.4.°> In diesen Fällen ist die Personifizierung nicht 
notwendig, anders als in allen folgenden. Aîco kann ein Zeichen für den Tod 
sein, wenn sie z.B. nahe bei dem Todgeweihten steht.? Sie kann ferner den Tod 
selbst bringen?’ bzw. den Tod bestimmen.?? Neben diesen Stellen, wo Aico 
direkt mit dem Tod verbunden ist, finden sich ófters Stellen, in denen sie all- 
gemein eine Schicksalsmacht bzw. -göttin darstellt. Bisweilen wird von einem 
unbestimmten Geschick (ttg Аїсо) gesprochen,” in der Regel ist sie jedoch 
bestimmt. Als solche kann sie auch andere Dinge als den Tod bewirken und so 
z.B. veranlassen, dass Helena Paris folgt, sogar konkret im Kampf einen 
Schwertgriff zerschlagen;4° dies kann auch allgemein zum Ausdruck gebracht 
werden: Aisa ist die Macht, die alles sieht, Niedriges erhebt, Hohes stürzt 
(13.473-477).4! Sie hat Details des Geschehens um Troja festgesetzt (10.343- 
360). Wie bei Homer kann sie das von Zeus festgesetzte Schicksal sein.?? Anders 
als Homer geht Quintus an mehreren Stellen ausführlich auf das komplizierte 
Verhältnis zu den anderen Göttern ein.* 

Die Art der Personifizierung ist graduell unterschiedlich. Die Nennung eines 
nicht ausführlich beschriebenen Geschicks (tig Aîoa) legt nicht zwingend die 
Vorstellung einer Personifikation nahe. Häufiger greift eine zwar nicht näher 
bezeichnete Aisa in die Handlung ein, gewinnt aber durch ihre Aktionen an 


„durch das grausame Geschick einer Gottheit“ (1.443); andererseits kann Argos vermuten, dass 
fiuéag оїктеіроу Znvóg vóog NE тїс alca „Zeus oder ein Geschick sich unser erbarmend“ 
(3.328) etwas bewirkte. 

33 Die letztgenannte Bedeutung ,Anteil* findet sich nicht. Bezeichnenderweise verzichtet Quintus 
zudem weitgehend auf die bei Homer häufigen Ausdrücke кол? оїсому bzw. ®лёр aicav. 

34 Vgl. z.B. Avypi 1.390; кект 2.236; 3.331; Goyetog 3.650; оАот| 3.650; лолостоуос 5.582; 
otvyepn 5.594; Aotyıog 10.344; dtdodaAoc 13.280; auetAıgog 13.462; neutral: кротерц 7.669; 
moAvtporog 12.171. 

35 So können z.B. Schilde осо abwehren: 11.343-344; vgl. ferner 3.374; 6.416; 6.392. 

36 Vgl. 1.103-104; 11.306; 12.565-566. 

37 Vgl. 2.236-237; 5.582; 6.13; 13.462. 

38 Vgl. 1.389-395; 7.668-669. 

39 Vgl. 7.10; 10.377-378 (hier spricht allerdings Hekabe eine Vermutung aus, so dass die unbe- 
stimmte Formulierung sinnvoll ist); 12.527-528. 

40 Vgl. 5.594-595; 10.107, 396; 13.279-280; 14.364-365. 

41 Vgl. 9.502-508. 

42 Vgl. 3.487-488; 10.329-331. 

43 Vgl. 3.649-654; 11.272-277; 12.171-172; 14.97-100; s.u. S. 216-219. 
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Charakter.^ Daneben findet man die Formulierung Aatuovoc Aico;? in diesen 
Fallen sind die Züge der Personifikation deutlicher. Hier kann Aisa z.B. den 
nahen Tod ankündigen, indem sie neben Penthesileia steht (1.103-104); sie kann 
menschliches Handeln beeinflussen (Aias frevelt durch ihr Einwirken 5.594-595; 
Helena folgte Paris 10.396); und schlieBlich kann sie selbst in der Schlacht Scha- 
ren den Tod bringen (3.374).*° Ihre Macht scheint uneingeschränkt; wie das 
Verhältnis zu Autuov einzuordnen ist, bleibt offen 77 Durch die enge Verbindung 
des Begriffs ,Daimon‘ zum Schicksal?! mag es sich um eine Steigerung des 
Ausdrucks handeln, ohne dass man auf der Bildebene nach dem Verháltnis zu den 
olympischen Göttern fragen muß. Dies ist freilich in der Verbindung Aıög Aico 
klar. In der homerischen Formulierung ist Aisa von Zeus bestimmt und nicht 
unbedingt personifiziert zu denken.*? Ganz in diesem Sinn finden wir es bei 
Quintus in 3.487-488, wo Phoinix én Лос doyetov aicav „vor des Zeus’ 
unaufhaltsamem Geschick“ sterben will.” Eine deutliche Verselbständigung der 
Aisa ist jedoch in 10.329-331 anzutreffen, wo die Keren (s.u.) Oinone folgen, da 
Лос Aico es so beschlossen hat. 

Vorgestellt wird im Folgenden eine Reihe fiir Quintus bezeichnender Stellen, 
in denen Aisa deutlich personifiziert zu sehen ist und ihr Verhältnis zu den 
Göttern, vor allem Zeus erwähnt wird. Bereits im 1. Buch wird eindrücklich 
vorgeführt, welche Macht Aisa erhalten hat: 


(...) stoën yap шу?! 
Aîca Avypn коболуғу` Anonpodi A" &otnvia 390 
YAPUNS кодбаскеу оће %ртоу, ovver’ £ueAAe 


44 Indem sie z.B. in der Schlacht entscheidend eingreift, Tod verursacht oder Einfluß auf Men- 
schen nimmt, oder indem Menschen mit ihr — statt beispielsweise mit Ares — verglichen werden, 
übernimmt sie häufig Auftritte, die bei Homer den olympischen Göttern zukamen (z.B. 2.236- 
237; 3.331; 6.13; 7.668-669; 10.107; 11.306; 12.563-565; 13.279-280, 462; 14.364-365). Vgl. 
Wenglinsky (2002) 79-80. 

45 Vgl. bei Homer Od. 11.61; hier lässt sich der Ausdruck auch nicht-personifiziert verstehen, da 
Elpenor versucht, Odysseus sein Schicksal zu erklären: Grund war Saipovog aloa und der 
Wein. 

46 Es ist in unserem Zusammenhang nicht die Frage, inwieweit dies symbolisch zu sehen ist. 

47 Schon bei Homer erscheint $oiuov zumeist synonym zu 0с und vor allem deot; vgl. II. 
17.98-99. 

48 Vgl. Pötscher (1964) 1361. 

49 Siehe oben Anm. 29. 

50 Es ist bezeichnend, dass die bei Homer háufige Formel, dass etwas gegen das Geschick (Aisa) 
geschieht, bei Quintus neben der obigen Stelle nur noch einmal auftaucht (14.97; s.u.). In beiden 
Fallen wünschen Nestor bzw. die Gótter zwar, dass das Schicksal anders verliefe, in der Realitàt 
geschieht dies aber nicht. Vgl. Wenglinsky (2002) 79-80. 

51 Der Vers 398a ovvexa Moîpa noti kAeiwóv òtpúvovo’ 'AyiMfjo ist zwar einheitlich überliefert, 
bereitet jedoch grammatikalisch wie inhaltlich Schwierigkeiten; Vian (1963) 27 vermutet zu 
Recht eine Randglosse, die spáter in den Text geriet. 
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KoUpnv OD Leta дроу ол’ Aiakidao yépeoci 

Scuvacd’: офі dé шу Qógoc Expvge: thv 8” d6pd0vvev 

aiév üotoc £o06a Kal ёс kaóv Aysev б\едроу 

Votata Kvdaivovo’. (...) (Q.S. 1.389-395) 395 


(...) Noch nämlich verherrlichte 

die schlimme Aisa sie. Fern stand diese 390 
von der Schlacht und triumphierte verderblich, weil sie 

die junge Frau in Kürze unter den Händen des Aiakosenkels 

vernichten wollte. Dunkel verhiillte sie ringsum. Sie trieb sie aber an, 

immer unsichtbar, und führte sie zu schlimmem Verderben 

und ließ sie zum letzten Mal triumphieren. (...) 395 


Aisa, mit Avypn negativ gekennzeichnet, läßt Penthesileia noch einmal triumphie- 
ren,?? obwohl sie selbst bereits will (man beachte die persönliche Formulierung: 
ÉueAAe 391), dass Penthesileia von Achill erschlagen wird. Typisch für Quintus 
ist dabei die Art der Personifizierung. Aisa hat eigenen Willen und Gefühl, und 
sie ist durchaus kórperlich zu denken; gleichzeitig ist sie aber in dieser Kórper- 
lichkeit für die Menschen gerade nicht wahrzunehmen, denn sie ,steht fern von 
der Schlacht, von Dunkel verhüllt und immer unsichtbar‘. Schon der erste Auftritt 
wirft Licht auf das Verständnis: Aisa als Personifikation ist mächtig und selbst- 
bestimmt; für Menschen verderbenbringend, jedoch unsichtbar. 

Weitere Züge erhàlt die Personifikation der Aisa im 3. Buch. Kalliope ver- 
sucht Thetis zu überreden, von ihrer Trauer abzulassen. Eindrücklich heift es am 
Ende ihrer Rede: 


N оюк &tetc STI лбутос 0001 Xdovi уолет@оосту 

avdparove 6AoN nepınentarcı @суєтос Aîca 650 
0008 Yev dAéyovoa, тӧсоу сдёуос £AAoye LODVN; 

3] код vov Ilpıauoro лолоҳросото MOANA 

exnépoet Трооу te Kai 'Apyetov óAé£caco 

оуёрос, öv к’ edeAnot Bedv 8’ ov тїс шу EpdEer. (Q.S. 3.649-654) 

Merkst du nicht, dass alle Menschen, die auf der Erde wohnen, 

die verderbliche Aisa umflattert, die unaufhaltsam ist 650 
und sich nicht um die Götter kümmert? Solch große Macht hat sie allein erlangt. 
Die wird nun auch des goldreichen Priamos Stadt zerstören, 

nachdem sie bei Troern und Griechen Männer vernichtet hat, 

welche sie will. Keiner der Götter wird sie zurückhalten. 


Wieder ist Aisa negativ gekennzeichnet, wieder körperlich gedacht: Sie umflattert 
die Sterblichen. Neu ist hier jedoch, wie stark ihre Macht herausgestrichen wird. 


Sie ist nicht nur &oxetog — es heißt ausdrücklich, dass sie sich um die Götter 


52 Vgl. die Häufung von Kböoıvev, KLÖLLAOKEV, Kvdaivovo’; vgl. Vian (1963) 27. 
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(gemeint sind wohl die olympischen) nicht kimmert und dass keiner von diesen 
sie zurückhalten kann. So große Macht hat sie allein. Hier wird eine gewisse 
Spannung aufgebaut, da bis dahin alles nach Zeus’ Willen ging.?? Zu beachten ist 
allerdings, dass es sich nicht um eine auktoriale Anmerkung handelt, sondern dass 
die Worte aus dem Mund einer Akteurin stammen, Kalliope, die eine bestimmte 
Absicht verfolgt: Da Kalliope versucht, Thetis in ihrer Trauer um den toten Sohn 
zu trösten, erhält der Hinweis auf die Unausweichlichkeit des Schicksal eine 
besondere Funktion,?^ d.h. die Aussage muss nicht einmal unbedingt Kalliopes 
eigene Meinung wiedergeben. 

Die zuvor gesehene Spannung zwischen Góttern und Aisa wird in der folgen- 
den Stelle noch gesteigert. Die Gótter erhóren die Gebete der Menschen für die 
Troer nicht, denn Aisa betreibt anderes: 


(...) Aloa yàp @АА& noA0010voc opuatveokev: 

бето 6’ обте Ziva neA@pıov odté ту’ GAAOV 

ddavatav: ov YAP tt METATPEMETAL vóog aivóç 

x£ivnc, OV two. лӧтроу ёл” бубр@съ1 yewopévotoi, 275 
оуёрботу D noAt(eoow, EXLKADSNTAL Oper 

уйрот th 8° оло т@уто. tà реу фдлуод ел, tà è’ GEE. (Q.S. 11.272-277) 
(...) Denn anderes betrieb die jammerbringende Aisa. 

Sie scheute weder den gewaltigen Zeus noch irgendeinen anderen 

der Unsterblichen. Denn ihr schrecklicher Sinn wendet sich 

nicht, welches Geschick auch immer sie den Menschen bei ihrer Geburt, 275 
Menschen oder Städten, zuspinnt mit unentrinnbarem 

Faden. Unter ihrer Macht geht alles entweder zugrunde oder wächst. 


Hier ist das Machtverhältnis noch deutlicher zum Ausdruck gebracht. Nicht nur 
die Götter richten sich in ihrem Verhalten nach den Plänen der Aisa; es heißt 
sogar ausdrücklich, dass sie selbst Zeus nicht achtet. Was sie einmal beschlossen 
hat, können Götter nicht mehr ändern. Hier finden wir schließlich das homerische 
Bild, dass Aisa den Menschen das Schicksal bei der Geburt zuspinnt,>> allerdings 
um den hellenistischen Gedanken erweitert, dass auch eine Stadt ein eigenes 
Schicksal hat.°° Obgleich Aisa, wie auch sonst meist, negativ gekennzeichnet ist, 
wird darauf verwiesen, dass sie, da sie ja über das Schicksal entscheidet, auch 
Gutes bewirken kann (277). 


53 Siehe oben Anm. 4. 

54 Deshalb kann man wohl mithören, dass sich Aisa auch um alle anderen Götter nicht kümmert. 
Zum Einfluss von Konsolationsliteratur vgl. Vian (1963) 121-122. 

55 Siehe oben Anm. 25. 

56 Vgl. Vian (1969) 59. 
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Dies steht in der nächsten Stelle im Vordergrund. Schiffer kommentieren den 
Brand Trojas und vermerken, dass keiner der Götter den Troern half; die Rede 
endet mit folgender Uberlegung: 


пбута yàp Goxetos Aîca Вротфу ёл1бёркєтол Zug: 

Kod tà LEV акло TOAAG кол оок apiònda yeyôta 

KvONEvta тидо, tà O^ DWH usiova 99ке: 475 
roAAakı è’ && ayadoio néAei кокоу, £x бё кокото 

&o020v ouer Bouëvoo noAvrAntov Biótoto. (Q.S. 13.473-477) 


Denn alle Taten der Sterblichen sieht die unaufhaltsame Aisa. 

Und vieles, das unbekannt und nicht strahlend ist, 

macht sie ruhmvoll, anderes, was oben war, hat sie erniedrigt. 475 
Häufig ergibt sich aus Gutem Übles und aus Üblem 

Edles, wenn sich das leidvolle Leben verándert. 


Aisa kann die Zustände auf Erden umkehren,”’ kann also auch Gutes bewirken; 
doch bleibt der Eindruck beherrschend, dass das Leben leidvoll ist. Wieder 
handelt es sich um eine Bemerkung aus dem Mund von Menschen. 

An prominenter Stelle hat Aisa ihren letzten Auftritt. Zu Beginn des letzten 
Buchs nehmen die Gótter je nach Neigung Anteil am Ausgang des Kriegs; aber 
ündern kónnen sie daran nichts: 


GAN’ od Lav ònèp Aicav éeASouevot nep Kudverv 

EOVEVOV' ODSE yàp о®›тос TEP udpov Ode Kpoviav 

pniótoc Sivat’ Аїсоу блосёреу, 0с тєрї пбутоу 

одоубтоу uévoc goti, Atò A ёк návta TeAOVTAL. (Q.S. 14.97-100) 


Aber obwohl sie es wiinschten, konnten sie nicht wider die Aisa 

ihnen helfen. Denn auch er selbst nicht — nicht einmal der Kronossohn! — kann gegen 
das Schicksal leichthin Aisa beiseite stoBen, der doch an Kraft 

alle Unsterblichen übertrifft, und von Zeus kommt alles her. 


Wieder wird die Macht betont, die Aisa gegeniiber den Olympiern hat. Ein wenig 
differenziert wird jedoch das Verhältnis zu Zeus. Von ihm heißt es nun lediglich, 
dass er sich Aisa nicht leicht widersetzen kann; méglich scheint es jedoch, zumal 
im Anschluss seine Allmacht betont wird.°® 


57 Ähnliches gilt von den Moiren; vgl. 7.81-83; 9.414-422. 
58 Vgl. Wenglinsky (2002) 191-192. Vian (1969) 180 Anm. 2 (= notes complementaires S. 232) 
verwies auf die Parallele des letzten Halbverses mit Orph. fr. 21a.2. 
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2.3. Moira / Moiren 


War schon das Bild der Aisa nicht spannungsfrei, so wird der Gesamteindruck bei 
der Betrachtung der Moira bzw. der Moiren nicht klarer, da diese sich mit Aisa 
z.T. zu tiberdecken scheinen. 

In der Ilias” erscheint uoipo in zwei Dritteln der Fälle im Zusammenhang 
mit dem Tod. Moipo kann als Gottheit den Tod bringen, aber auch selbst Tod 
bedeuten oder eine unpersönliche Macht sein, die den Tod bestimmt. Die Personi- 
fikationen wirken hierbei farblos. Die restlichen Stellen bestehen zu tiber der 
Hälfte aus stereotypen Formeln wie кото роїроу o.ä. Daneben ist, wenn auch nur 
selten, eine allgemeinere Auffassung zu finden, wie die der Moiren, die den 
Menschen einen duldsamen Mut geben, damit diese, anders als Achill, ihren 
Schmerz in ihren Grenzen halten DU die Moiren sorgen dadurch wohl für eine Art 
Balance im menschlichen Bereich. In der Odyssee®! begegnet — auch thematisch 
bestimmt — ein etwas anderes Bild; die Verbindung mit dem Tod ist sehr viel 
seltener; als unpersönliche Macht leitet otpa den Lauf der Handlung, d.h. die 
Heimkehr des Odysseus. Neu ist, dass sie den Willen der Götter ausdrückt. Sehr 
häufig bedeutet uoîpo schließlich ‚Anteil, Erbteil, Ehrenanteil* sowie formelhaft 
das, was sich allgemein, nach der Sitte, der Natur oder dem sozialen Gefüge 
schickt. Zu Recht hat Dietrich®* darauf verwiesen, dass sich eine Tendenz 
erkennen läßt: uoîpa hat weniger mit Tod zu tun, weniger auch mit dem Konzept 
eines allgemeinen Schicksals, ist dafür enger an den Willen der Götter gebunden. 
Tragend wird der moralisch bestimmte ‚Teil‘ im menschlichen Verhalten. — In der 
Theogonie Hesiods sind die namentlich aufgeführten Moiren Töchter der Nyx und 
verfolgen gemeinsam mit den Keren Vergehen von Menschen und Göttern oder 
Töchter der Themis und des Zeus und geben den Sterblichen Gutes und Bóses.9? 


59 Уә]. Dietrich (1965) 194-213. Gegen eine Auffassung von uoîpo als personal gesehene Gottheit 
vgl. Dodds (1991) 6. 

60 11.24.49. 

61 Vgl. Dietrich (1965) 213-231. 

62 Vgl. z.B. Od. 11.558-560: In der Unterwelt will Odysseus Aias besánftigen mit dem Hinweis, 
dass an dem Unglück allein Zeus schuld sei, der die Danaer haßte und so uoîpo dem Aias 
brachte. 

63 Vgl. LSJ s.v. uoipo / Moîpa. 

64 S.o. Anm. 61. 

65 Hes. Th. 217-222; 904-906; an der ersten Stelle sind sie daher Rachegeister, den Erinyen 
vergleichbar; an der zweiten gehóren sie zur Zeusordnung und verdeutlichen so als Schicksals- 
góttinnen, dass sie Zeus untergeordnet sind. Nicht-personifiziert bedeutet noipa in der Theo- 
gonie ‚Teil, Anteil, Amt‘ u.ä. — Bei Apollonios Rhodios fällt der Begriff genauso oft wie ooo. 
Er ist fast ausnahmslos nicht-personifiziert und bedeutet meist synonym mit atoa das Schicksal, 
das bestimmt ist, das der Mensch erfüllt, das die Götter geben; selten bedeutet poipa ‚Anteil‘; 
eindeutig personifiziert sind die Moiren in A.R. 4.1217 gedacht, wo ihnen ein Altar geweiht ist. 
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Bei Quintus’ Darstellung von uoîpa, Motpa und Moipoa lassen sich ähnliche 
Beobachtungen machen wie zur Aisa. Besonders auffallend ist, dass die in der 
Odyssee beinahe formelhaften Ausdrücke wie кото uoîpav fehlen und Moîpa 
fast ausschlieBlich, im Plural immer, personifiziert zu denken ist. Ferner tritt 
Motpo allein zahlenmäßig hinter Aisa zurück. Anders als diese ist sie weniger oft 
mit einem negativen Attribut versehen.9° 

Im Singular ist auch otpa mit dem Tod verbunden. Wie Aisa, aber weitaus 
seltener ist sie mit dem Tod gleichgesetzt?" oder kann als ein Symbol für den 
nahen Tod gelten.98 Ferner ist sie eine Macht, die in das Geschehen selbst ein- 
greift, was meist in weiterer Konsequenz zum Tod eines Beteiligten fiihrt.°° 
Schließlich ist sie eine Schicksalsmacht, die generell die Geschicke der Menschen 
bestimmt.7° Nicht-personifiziert kann uoîpo auch ‚Bestimmung‘ bedeuten.’! Im 
Singular wird das Verhältnis zu den Göttern nicht zur Sprache gebracht. 

Im Plural treten die Moiren als eine nicht näher beschriebene Göttinnen- 
gruppe auf, deren Machtbereich die Schicksale der Menschen generell sind. Nur 
selten bestimmen sie das Schicksal im Moment und bringen den Tod.’? Daneben 
teilen sie den Sterblichen eine Lebenszeit zu.” Von Bedeutung ist, dass sie in den 
meisten und zudem ausführlicheren Darstellungen nicht nur das Lebensende 
bestimmen, sondern vor allem die Lebenswege der Menschen."^ Hierbei richten 
sich die Götter nach ihnen.” 

Die wichtigsten Passagen seien hier vorgestellt. Bei ihrer ersten Erwähnung 
werden die Moiren zwar nicht in ihrem Aussehen geschildert, werden jedoch 
durch eine Genealogie deutlich personifiziert. Der Zusammenhang ist ein Hinweis 
auf das Schicksal der Pferde des Neoptolemos. 


(...) obvex? Apo oot 755 
DECOAT yewopévotot Xdovc tepoio Üoyotpec 
Моїрол ёлекАосауто Kal adavator лер odor 


66 Vel. aber: 2.361-362: noAdotovoc; 6.561: oo: 7.247-249: йтролос; 8.127: otvyepn; 8.223: 
àpyañén; 10.97-100: &tónAoc. 

67 Vgl. 8.323; 13.440. 

68 Vgl. 2.361-362, wo Moira nahe bei Memnon steht; 5.332, wo sie Aias folgt; 10.109, wo sie 
zusammen mit dem Schmerz neben einen Getroffenen tritt. 

69 Sie treibt Menschen in den Krieg: 2.361-362; 4.433; 10.97-98; sie tàuscht Memnon: 2.361-362; 
sie lenkt einen Stein um: 6.561-562. 

70 Vgl. 7.67-84, 247-249; 8.127. Interessant ist hierbei 11.184-186, wo ein Grieche von seinem 
Mut oder der Moira getrieben wird, im Kampf zu bleiben. 

71 Vgl. 8.474: Es war nicht bestimmt, dass Troja vorher unterginge. 

72 Vgl. 1.492-493; 8.319-320. 

73 Vgl. 7.612-613; 11.140-141. 

74 Vgl. 3.755-762; 7.67-84; 9.414-422, 499-508; 11.140-141; 13.494-495, 558-561. 

75 Vgl. 7.67-84; 13.494-495, 558-561. 
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TtpOTA Iloosıdawvı 6oqmuevou, adtap £revco 

Dapoaréo Inii xoà скорот "АХА, 

TETPATOV ADT’ &ri тоїо1 NeontoA£uo pero dopo, 760 
тоу кол ёс "НАостоу medtov petorio dev £ueAAov 

Znvog ол’ £vveotrot qépew poxdpov ent yaîov. (Q.S. 3.755-762) 


(...) Denn ihnen hatten 755 
bei ihrer Geburt des heiligen Chaos Töchter, die Moiren, 

ihr Schicksal zugesponnen, dass sie, obwohl sie unsterblich seien, 

erst dem Poseidon dienen sollten, aber dann 

dem kühnen Peleus und dem unermüdlichen Achilleus, 

als viertes nach diesen dem hochgemuten Neoptolemos, 760 
den sie auch später in die Elysischen Gefilde bringen sollten 

nach des Zeus’ Plan ins Land der Seligen. 


Dies ist insofern von großer Bedeutung, als Quintus keiner der beiden in der 
Theogonie überlieferten Genealogien folgt, sondern sie in einer ihm eigentüm- 
lichen Variante als Töchter des Chaos darstellt. Sie sind somit weder als Töchter 
der Nyx die finsteren Rachegöttinnen, noch als Töchter des Zeus diesem deutlich 
untergeordnet. Vielmehr gehören sie als Töchter des Chaos nun neben Gaia, Eros, 
Erebos und Nyx zu den ersten Instanzen und sind somit ‚älter‘ als die olympi- 
schen Götter.” Bemerkenswert ist an dieser Stelle, dass die Moiren hier den 
Pferden bei der Geburt ihr gesamtes Leben zuspinnen, nicht also nur den Tod. 
Überraschend heißt es jedoch dann, dass diese am Ende nach Zeus’ Plan mit 
Neoptolemos in die Elysischen Gefilde gelangen.’’ Es bleibt hier offen, ob Zeus’ 
Plan und das Gespinst der Moiren identisch sind oder ob eines der beiden Priorität 
besitzt. 

Von großer Bedeutung ist ferner das Bild des menschlichen Lebens, das 
Nestor entwirft, als er Podaleirios in seiner Trauer um den Bruder trösten ууш. 


тбо1 Lev AVÜPWNOLOLV toov xoxóv флосе Saiwav 

ӧрфауіт‹у»: лбутос dì кой Т\пёсс aia o r0 VEL, 

où uèv dp" ExteAgcavtas Ounv Bıöroro xéXevdov, 

ооё” copny ttc Éxaotog ёёАбєтол, over’ Олердєу 70 
воћа TE kal tà yépera дефу Ev yobvaoı Keitoı, 

Moipng eig £v блоуто pepryuéva. кої tà MEV oU тїс 

dépKetar одоудтоу, GAM’ ANPOTIONTO тётоктол 

Olm deorecin Kexarvupéva: toig «6^» &ri ҳеїрос 


76 Vgl. García (1985) 104. 

77 Quintus greift hier auf //. 23.276-278 zurück, doch gerade das Motiv der spinnenden Moiren 
steht dort nicht. 

78 Die von James (2004) 306-307 angeführten Parallelen zu Platon, Politeia 614b-621b sind m.E. 
sehr allgemein. Von grosser Bedeutung ist gerade der Unterschied, dass der Mensch bei Quintus 
nicht wählen kann. 
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oin Moîpa тїўтүсї Kai ovy Opdwo’ an’ "OAbunov 75 
ёс yaîav npoinor tà 8’ GAAVSi¢ dA a фёроутол 

nvoi« 0с dvéuoro кой Avepı TOAAAKIC EOVAD 

augey dan uéya nua, Avyp@ 8’ enıxanneoev OÄ Doc 

OD TL EKOV. GAAS дё neAeı Blog &vOpanoiwv 

TOVVEK’ Op" KGOMAAEMS OD vicetat, HAAG лобесо1 80 
токуф& notıntoter трёлетол dé oi aióñov E150¢ 

GAAOTE LEV поті NWA ToAvVGTOVOV, &AAote 8” aote 

elg Ou оу. перолоу бё navöAßıog oU tic &roy n 

ёс t£Aoc #6 apyfic ётёро ё’ ётер’ бутоо. (Q.S. 7.67-84) 


Allen Menschen schenkte eine Gottheit als gleiches Übel 

den Waisenstand. Auch uns alle wird die Erde verbergen, 

nachdem wir weder den gleichen Lebensweg vollendet haben 

noch einen solchen, wie ein jeder sich wünscht, weil oben 70 
das Gute und Schlechte auf der Gótter Knien liegt, 

durch die Moiren alles in eins gemischt. Und das sieht nun 

keiner der Unsterblichen, sondern es ist unsichtbar, 

durch wunderbares Dunkel verhüllt. Daran aber legt allein 

Moira die Hände und sendet es, ohne es anzusehen, vom Olymp 75 
auf die Erde. Ein jedes gerát nun an einen anderen Ort 

wie durch den Hauch des Windes. Und häufig ergießt sich 

über einen edlen Mann großes Leid, einem elenden aber fällt Glück zu, 
unfreiwillig. Blind ist das Leben für die Menschen. 

Deshalb geht es nicht sicher, sondern strauchelt 80 
oft mit den Füßen. Sein wechselhaftes Wesen wendet sich 

bisweilen zu traurigem Leid, bisweilen wiederum 

zum Guten. Von den Sterblichen ist keiner ganz glücklich beschaffen 

bis zum Ziel von Anfang an; einem jeden begegnet anderes. 


Ein болшоу, der nicht näher gekennzeichnet wird, hat den Menschen allen gleich 
das Los des Waisenstands gegeben, da alle sterben. Gleichwohl sind die Lebens- 
wege aller Menschen verschieden und nie, wie man sie sich wünscht. Die Ent- 
stehung der Lebenswege ist nun für Quintus bezeichnend. Auf der Gótter Knien 
liegt Gutes und Schlechtes, die Moiren aber mischen alles.’? Quintus bezieht sich 
hier auf die Mias, doch heißt es dort: 


GAN’ Oto рёу tata de@v £v yobvooı Keitar 
NOW yàp Kai ёүо, «à dé kev Ari navra neAnoeı. (I. 17.514-515) 


Aber dieses liegt freilich auf der Götter Knien; 
werfen werde nämlich auch ich [= Achilleus]; für das andere alles wird Zeus sorgen. 


79 Die Verse 71-72 sind textkritisch allerdings umstritten; vgl. Vian (1959a) 163-164; (1966) 108. 
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Achill will kampfen, weiB, dass das ,Schicksal‘, d.h. wohl die verschiedenen 
möglichen Ausgänge, auf der Götter Knien liegt,?? die Entscheidung jedoch Zeus 
anheim fällt. Hier hat Quintus entscheidend geändert. Denn die Moiren mischen 
alles, ja, die Götter sehen nicht einmal diese Mischung, sondern Moira selbst 
wirft es auf die Erde, ohne auch selbst hinzusehen, ob einem Guten oder Schlech- 
ten Glück oder Leid zuwehen, weshalb das Leben der Menschen blind ist und auf 
den Wegen nur strauchelt. Obwohl der Kontext das Leiden betont, ist festzuhal- 
ten, dass die Verteilung von Gutem und Schlechtem ausgewogen, wenn auch aus 
Sicht des Menschen ungerecht oder zumindest unbegreiflich zu sein scheint. 

So eindrucksvoll dieses Bild ist, es bleiben doch Fragen offen: Wie erkennen 
die Götter z.B. das Schicksal? Dann, wenn es den Menschen erreicht hat? Wieso 
mischen die Moiren, aber nur eine wirft? Wird hierdurch verdeutlicht, dass es sich 
um das Einzelschicksal jedes einzelnen Menschen handelt? Welche Rolle spielt 
der Vergleich mit dem Wind, zudem wenn die Moira ohne hinzusehen wirft? 
Wird die Zuteilung dann nicht willkürlich, regiert mit den Moiren der Zufall?! 
Oder ist dies nur der Versuch des Menschen, hier des Nestor, die unverständliche 
Verteilung von Glück und Leid zu erklären? 

Sehr ausführlich wird der Gedanke von der Gabe des Guten und Schlechten 
durch die Moiren in 9.414-422 wieder aufgegriffen.” Odysseus und Diomedes 
versuchen Philoktet, den die Griechen zuvor wegen seiner Wunde auf einer Insel 
zurückgelassen haben, zum Mitkommen zu bewegen. Auch das Heer wünsche 
dies. Keiner der Achaier sei schuld an seinem Unglück, sondern die leidigen 
Moiren. Dem Menschen wird hier also die Verantwortung für sein Handeln 
genommen.*? Von den Moiren heißt es: 


(...) KaK@vV dé 01 OD tiv `Аҳолфу 

олттоу £uuev ёфоуто кото OTPATOV, GAA’ ddeyewvdg 415 
Motpac, Фу ёк®с od тїс буђр Enivioeran atav, 

GAN aiei poyepoîoiv én’ a&vdpaow ANPOTIONTOL 

строффмут’ Прота лбута, Bpor@v uévog GAAotE LEV TOV 

BAantovoa Kate dvuòv cpetAryov, GAAOTE 0 adtE 

ёклође KvOaivovoat, £xei UGA т@уто. Bpototot 420 
KElVOL КОД otovóevta Kal Aria. LNYAVOMVTAL, 

avtal Олос EVEAOVOW. (...) (Q.S. 9.414-422) 


(...) An seinem Ungliick sei keiner der Achaier 
schuld im Heer, sagen sie, sondern die leidigen 415 


80 Vgl. Od. 1.267. 

81 Passt dies zu dem oft behaupteten stoischen Einfluss? S.u. Anm. 145. 

82 Zum Wechsel vgl. auch 8.470-477, wo Zeus den Menschen an einem Tag wohlgesonnen, an 
einem anderen aber feindlich ist, sowie 9.104-109. 

83 Vgl. deutlicher noch in der Rede des Agamemnon 9.491-515, s.u. S. 225-226. 
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Moiren. Fern von diesen geht kein Mensch tiber die Erde, 

sondern immer umgeben sie die mühseligen Menschen unsichtbar 

alle Tage; einmal schädigen sie wohl der Sterblichen 

Kraft mit erbarmungslosem Herzen, einmal wiederum 

verschaffen sie irgendwoher Ruhm, weil jene alles den Sterblichen 420 
ersinnen, das Jammervolle und das Angenehme, 

wie sie selbst es wollen. (...) 


Die Moiren verteilen zwar Gutes wie Schlechtes, werden aber als GAeyewvai 
(415) und ceiAryor (419), die Menschen dagegen als woyepot (417) bezeichnet. 
Obwohl es an anderen Stellen heißt, dass die Moiren in bestimmten Augenblicken 
zu den Menschen treten,84 wird hier ausdrücklich betont, dass sie die Menschen 
ständig, wenn auch unsichtbar, umgeben. Wieder ist zu berücksichtigen, dass 
diese Passage Teil einer Rechtfertigung ist, in der Menschen ihr Handeln bzw. 
ihre Handlungsfreiheit zu begründen versuchen und hier vor allem nach einem 
Grund für eine Entschuldigung für ein Fehlverhalten suchen. 

Interessant ist die Stelle 9.499-508, da hier Aisa und die Moiren auftauchen. 
Wie in 7.67ff. wird zudem das Bild der Lebenswege aufgegriffen, jedoch weiter 
ausgeführt. Auch Agamemnon versucht vor Philoktet das Handeln der Griechen 
zu erklären: 


Ba 

n&cav div’ Hreipov n£Aoyóg т” буб LAKPOV KLoToL 

Мо1р@&оу tótqti лолооулдёес te TEAOVTAL 500 
TOKVOL TE okoMai те, тетроциёуол @АЛл›б1с HAAN’ 

tov бё бї” aiCnoi форёоу%” ъло Aaiuovoç Alon 

eLÖOLEVOL фоЛЛо1слу оло луо1с a véuoro 

сєуорёуо1с: Oo dc дё karf ёуёкорсє xeAeó0o 

NOAAAKIG, ODK otoc è’ ayat: тос 5’ оёт’ dAtacdar 505 
OUT’ Up’ Een tic £À£o 001 mur dv oe SdVAT’ аур" 

ypn ёё соофроуа PATA, kai ўу popén Y ол’ @єАЛолс 

olunv dpyadénv, стереў ppevi tMvar oui. (Q.S. 9.499-508) 


[...] 

Über das ganze Festland und das weite Meer sind «die Wege» unsichtbar 
nach der Moiren Willen und vielgespalten 500 
und dicht und gekrümmt und wenden sich hier- und dorthin. 

Über die werden die Menschen geführt durch einer Gottheit Fügung 

und gleichen dabei Blättern, die vom Wehen eines Windes 

getrieben werden. Ein Guter trifft häufig auf einen 

schlechten Weg, ein Schlechter auf einen guten. Die kann ein Mann 505 


84 Vgl. 2.361-362; 5.332; 10.109; s.o. 
85 Vgl. Vian (1966) 200 zu 497: ,,post uersum [i.e. 497] lac. perspexit Rhodomann et uersum 498 
(&vóp&o1 yàp Biótoto noXunAGyktoto KéAEDDOL) finxit quem edd. rece. eiecerunt." 
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weder meiden noch freiwillig wahlen auf Erden. 
Es ist nötig, dass ein verständiger Mensch, auch wenn er von den Winden 
einen mühevollen Weg geführt wird, mit festem Sinn Leid ertrage. 


Es sind die Moiren, die die Lebenswege zuvor festlegen, die als unübersichtlich 
oder zumindest nicht überschaubar dargestellt werden. Die Menschen werden nun 
von Aaiuovog Aîca geleitet. In diesem Falle scheinen also eher die Moiren das 
Allgemeine vorzubereiten, Aisa dagegen den Einzelnen zu führen. Der Mensch 
selbst kann nicht entscheiden, muss aber sein Schicksal tragen. Erneut dienen die 
Reflexionen über das Schicksal und die Eigenverantwortung des Menschen einer 
Rechtfertigung eines der Akteure. 

Zwei Stellen aus dem 13. Buch seien noch genannt. In 13.494-495 retten die 
Götter die Troer nicht, da die Moiren Netze aufgestellt haben, denen Sterbliche 
nicht entkommen: 


(...) тєрї yàp Alva navtode Moipar 
рокро TEPLOTHOAVTO тб лер Вротос où лот’ GAvEe. (Q.S. 13.494-495) 


(...) ringsum nämlich hatten die Moiren überall 
große Netze aufgestellt, denen ein Sterblicher niemals entkam. 


Hier greift Quintus ein Bild von Aischlyos auf,5° das er aber nicht weiter ausführt. 
An prominenter Stelle des Buchendes wird schließlich noch einmal das Verhältnis 
zu den olympischen Göttern thematisiert: 


(...) oddé ot orotóg 

Zedg Олотос ypatounoev an’ aidépoc, ovvero Моіролс 

eiker Kal пєү@ЛАото Атос uévoc. (...) (Q.S. 13.558-560) 

(...) und auch Zeus selbst, 

der Höchste, half ihr [= der Stadt] vom Himmel aus nicht, weil den Moiren 
auch des großen Zeus Kraft weicht. (...) 


Zeus selbst hilft Troja nicht, weil, wie es hier ausdrücklich heißt, vor den Moiren 
des großen Zeus’ Kraft weicht. Wieder wird die Spannung, die bei Homer durch 
das Nebeneinander zweier Konzepte besteht, deutlich vor Augen geführt, ja durch 
den Ausdruck ueyaAoıo Атос uévoc besonders betont. 


86 Aischyl. Ag. 357-361; 822-823; 1375-1376. Zum Netz vgl. Il. 5.487-488. 
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2.4. Ker und Keren 


An der Ker und den Keren hat Quintus nicht nur „einen Narren gefressen“87 und 
sie am häufigsten als Schicksalspersonifikation eingesetzt, er hat hier auch am 
stärksten seine eigenen Vorstellungen zum Ausdruck gebracht. 

Die Figur der Ker ist in ihrer Entstehung umstritten.8® Es scheinen zwei Vor- 
stellungen vorzuliegen, zum einen die des Schadegeists??, zum anderen die des 
Todesloses. Bei Homer nimmt Ker kaum eine wirkliche Personalität an. Die erste 
Vorstellung begegnet meistens im Singular und bedeutet für den Menschen den 
Tod, oft synonym gebraucht. Im Plural kann dies entsprechend die verschiedenen 
Todesarten anzeigen. Daneben findet sich seltener die zweite Vorstellung: Die 
Ker wird den Sterblichen schon bei der Geburt zugeteilt, was sich zwar auf den 
Tod bezieht, so aber doch auch das Leben mitbestimmt.?? Hier ergeben sich 
Übergänge zur Auffassung der Moiren.?! Dabei bestimmen die Götter über die 
Ker / Keren Hi Wichtig ist schließlich die Bedeutung des Todesloses, wie sie in 
der Kerostasie zum Ausdruck kommt.?? Ein einziges Mal findet man in der Ilias 
eine ausgeführte Personifikation der Ker, allerdings lediglich in einer Kampf- 
beschreibung, wo sie sich mit blutgefàrbtem Mantel in Gesellschaft von Eris und 
Kydoimos befindet.?^ 

In Hesiods Theogonie sind Ker und Keren Töchter der Nacht.” Eine aus- 
geführte Personifikation liefert der Schild (Sc. 156-160; 248-251): Ker ist men- 
schengestaltig, hat weiBe Zahne, lange Nágel und blutbefleckte Kleider. In der 
spáteren Literatur scheint sich die Bedeutung zu einer allgemeineren wie Un- 
gliicksgeister zu verflachen.99 

Quintus hat die Keren hóchst unterschiedlich eingesetzt. Die háufigste Ver- 
wendungsweise im Singular ist eine Gleichsetzung mit Tod, dem man entkommt 


87 Malten (1924) 891. 

88 Nicht eingegangen wird auf die Frage, ob man Keren mit den Seelen Verstorbener in Verbin- 
dung bringen muss. Vgl. Crusius (1890-1897) 1136-1139; Malten (1924); Nilsson (1967) 222- 
225; Dietrich (1965) 240-248; Burkert (21997) 250-255; Garland (1981) 45; Peifer (1989); 
Vernant (1991); Vollkommer (1992); Walde (1999). 

89 Vgl. z.B. Il. 2.302; 12.326-328; Od. 22.66. 

90 Vgl. Il. 9.410-416; 23.78-79. 

91 Vgl. Jl. 18.115-121. 

92 Vgl. Л. 18.115-121; 22.202-204. 

93 Il. 22.208-213; vgl. 8.69-77, wo sogar jedes Volk ein Los besitzt. 

94 Il. 18.535-538. Zur Echtheit der Verse bzw. ihrem Verhältnis zu Hes. Sc. 156-160 vgl. Solmsen 
(1965). 

95 Hes. Th. 211-222. Ker im Singular bedeutet neben Moros und Thanatos wohl einen Aspekt des 
Todes; im Plural scheinen sie Rachegeister zu sein; vgl. West (1966) 327. 


96 Apollonios Rhodios verwendet vip selten. Es wird synonym für Tod gebraucht (2.116, 487; 
3.702) oder leicht personifiziert (2.258; 4.1485, 1665-1666). 
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oder nicht, den man jemandem sinnen kann u.ä.?’ Ker muss hier nicht zwangsläu- 
fig personifiziert gedacht werden. Dass Krieger mit der Ker verglichen werden, 
zeigt jedoch, dass sie wie andere Götter personifiziert gedacht wird.?? Als Perso- 
nifizierung kann sie den Tod von Menschen anzeigen” bzw. die Menschen 
bezwingen!. Schließlich kann sie sogar selbst das Schicksal bestimmen.!?! Sehr 
viel häufiger treten die Keren jedoch in Scharen auf, deren Zahl allerdings nie 
angegeben ist. Auch hier liegt in zahlreichen Fällen die Bedeutung ‚Tod‘ vor, den 
Menschen verursachen, meiden, androhen u.ä. können; d.h. wieder muss man 
nicht an eine Personifikation denken.!° In allen anderen Fällen ist dies aber der 
Fall. In einer Reihe von Stellen sind sie in Bewegung oder mit Emotionen dar- 
gestellt.!° Auch in Scharen können sie den Tod ankündigen.!?^ Sie bereiten 
Menschen den Tod! bzw. treiben sie in den Krieg!°. Doch greifen sie auch in 
die Handlung ein, wenn der Tod erst eine spätere Folge sein wird. TU! Schließlich 
lenken sie das Schicksal überhaupt, da sie alles mischen oder es den Menschen 
zuspinnen.!05 Attribute treten nicht so häufig zu den Keren hinzu; wenn, dann 
sind sie negativ bis auf die eigenwillige Umwandlung des Motivs der Kero- 
stasie. 109 

Einige aussagekráftige Stellen seien behandelt. Wie schwach die Personifizie- 
rung in vielen Fallen ist mag ein Beispiel zeigen. Priamos klagt, dass viele seiner 
Sóhne umkamen: 


(...) / naióov dAAvLEVa@V odg uot nepi Kfipec Euapyav 
"Apyeiwv ro umo: кото стора ётотӯтос. (Q.S. 1.193-194) 


(...) / da meine Sóhne umkamen, die mir die Keren ringsum wegrafften 
durch der Argeier Hànde im Schlund der Schlacht. 


97 Vgl. 1.307-308; 6.570, 605; 7.126-127, 272; 10.226-227; 14.559-560, 611. 

98 1.336; 10.101. 

99 Zum Beispiel, wenn sie nahe bei jemandem steht: 6.427. 

100 Vgl. 2.266; 3.636; 9.190. 

101 Vgl. 10.449-450; 12.473-474. 

102 Vgl. 3.41-42, 266, 349; 6.306-307; 8.139-144; 10.37-41, 304-305; 11.441; 13.153-154. 
103 Vgl. 5.34; 8.11-12, 324; 9.145-146; 11.11-12, 151; 12.548-549; 13.125-126. 

104 Vgl. 3.43, 615; 8.11-12; 10.329-331; 14.563-564. 

105 Vgl. 1.193, 310-311, 591; 2.13-14; 5.611; 6.499; 8.152; 10.418; 11.39-40, 105-107. 
106 Vgl. 1.171-173, 651-652; 2.481-486. 

107 Vgl. 1.273; 3.13-17; 8.172-173; 12.523-524. 

108 Vgl. 1.203-204; 5.536; 10.286-287; 13.234-235; 14.293-294. 

109 S.u. S. 232-235. 
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Es heißt zwar, dass die Keren die Söhne wegrafften, doch geschah dies durch die 
Hände der Argeier.!!° Die Keren bedeuten hier nicht mehr als ‚Tod‘. 

Die folgende Stelle kann einen ersten Hinweis auf das Verhältnis von Göttern 
und Keren geben. Achill verhöhnt Penthesileia: 


(...) LÑ cev nevdongvng ибкорес ppévag éEetAovto 
кой VOov, Oppa. ce Kfipec aneidıyoı &иф1у@&у сту. (Q.S. 1.590-591) 


(...) / oder wenn du es gehört hast, haben dir die Götter den Verstand geraubt 
und den Sinn, damit dich die unerbittlichen Keren umfangen. 


Hier scheinen es die Götter zu sein, die die Keren gewissermaßen einsetzen 
können, die aber selbst unerbittlich sind. 

Nicht eindeutig scheint auch das Verhältnis von Mensch und Ker zu sein; 
denn — nach den Worten Achills — erfuhr Penthesileia Leid, da die schwarzen 
Keren und ihr eigener Sinn sie trieben, die Werke der Frauen zu verlassen: 


(.. ) &nel dp уо oe Кўрес épeuvai 
кол vóoc eGopoduve үоуолкф@у ëpya Mrodoav 
Bruevaı ёс nöAeuov tóv лер tpou£ovot kai Gvdpec. (Q.S. 1.651-653) 


(...) da dich nun die schwarzen Keren 
und dein Sinn antrieben, der Frauen Werke zu verlassen 
und in den Krieg zu gehen, obwohl vor dem sogar die Männer erzittern. 


Wie das Zusammenspiel von eigenem Sinn und den Keren wirkt, wird nicht 
erläutert. Ist Penthesileia — nach Meinung des Achill — durch ihre Wesensart ein 
geeignetes Opfer für die Keren bzw. hätte sie bei einer Mäßigung dem Tod 
entgehen kénnen?!!! 

Dass das Epitheton der Keren nicht nur schmiickend ist, wird in der nächsten 
Stelle deutlich. In der Götterversammlung macht Zeus unmissverständlich klar, 
dass die Götter, die sich nicht einmischen dürfen, nicht bei ihm für einen 
Menschen bitten dürfen. Die Götter wissen dies selbst, sagen aber aus Angst vor 
Zeus nichts darauf. Wichtig ist nun die wirkungsvoll am Ende der Rede stehende 
Begründung: Es ist nicht Zeus’ Wille, wer fällt: 


110 Durch die Verwendung des homerischen Ausdrucks кото сторо ӧпотђтос (vgl. Л. 10.8; 
19.313; 20.359) mag der Gedanke der verschlingenden Unwesen anklingen (vgl. Q.S. 1.591; 
5.611). — Ähnlich 2.13-15. 

111 Anders sind Stellen zu bewerten, wo die Keren in den Gefühlshaushalt der Menschen ein- 
greifen; so geben sie z.B. in 3.13-17 den Troern Mut, so dass diese gegen Achill ziehen, unter 
dem viele umkommen sollen. 
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(...) Кйрєс yàp duetdiyoi eit кол niv. (Q.S. 2.172) 


(...) Die Keren namlich sind auch uns gegeniiber unnachgiebig. 


Die Keren sind also auch gegenüber den Göttern selbst unerbittlich. Offen ist hier 
freilich noch, ob Zeus selbst die Keren beauftragt hat, die dann unerbittlich sind, 
oder ob sie in ihrer Entscheidung frei sind und Zeus sich nach ihnen zu richten 
hat. 

Die Umformung der Kerostasie, die den Kampf im 2. Buch beendet, soll erst 
am Ende besprochen werden. 

Bisweilen scheint Quintus auch mit der Mehrdeutigkeit bzw. dem Grad der 
Personifizierung des Begriffs zu spielen, denn in 3.40-45 warnt z.B. Apoll Achill, 
er solle den Troern keine Keren schicken — d.h. nicht den Tod bereiten —, damit 
die Olympier ihn nicht angreifen.!!° Der Mensch scheint also nicht über das Maß 
Tod verteilen zu dürfen. Doch Achill hört nicht darauf, da die Keren ihn schon 
umflattern: 


„xa.Geo, IIpAetón, Трооу exdic, ob yap Eoıkev 40 

ov с’ ёт SvopEveecot кокос eni Kipas idAAetv, 

un o£ xoà ddavarov тїс ол’ ODADUTOLO YaAEWN.“ 

a> Op ёфтү 0 8 äp’ od ti Geo tpécev dupporov ocv: 

Non yap oi Kfipeg cpetAryor &ugenotavto. 

тобуєк” äp’ оок AAkyıle Geo, uéya д” тову буту: / (...) (Q.S. 3.40-45) 

„Weiche zurück, Peleussohn, weg von den Troern; es ziemt sich nämlich nicht, 40 
dass du noch den Feinden schlimmes Todeslos sendest, 

damit dich nicht auch der Unsterblichen einer vom Olymp angreift.“ 

So also sprach er; der aber erschrak nicht vor des Gottes unsterblicher Stimme. 

Schon umflogen ihn namlich die mitleidlosen Keren. 

Deshalb kiimmerte er sich nicht um den Gott, sondern schrie ihm laut entgegen: 45 


Ga) 
Beachtenswert ist eine Behauptung aus der Klage der Tekmessa: 


(...) Tà 68 navra kakai Sià Kfipec éxevav. (Q.S. 5.536) 


(...) Das aber vermischten alles die schlimmen Keren. 
Zunächst erinnert dies an die Moiren, die den Menschen alles mischen, was auf 


den Knien der Götter liegt, wie wir in der Rede des Nestor lesen (7.67-92). Doch 
muss man dies nicht unbedingt gleichsetzen; Tekmessa stellt zuvor dar, dass sie 


112 Ähnlich ist das Spiel mit Ker (= Tod) und Keren, die Aias mit Übeln umgeben, in 14.559-564. 
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nicht erwartet hatte, zuerst zu sterben; d.h. die Keren haben durch ihr Einschreiten 
ihre Lebenserwartungen durcheinander gebracht. 

Im 10. Buch lassen sich weitere Aspekte festmachen. Tédlich verwundet 
bittet Paris Oinone um Rettung. Er behauptet, sie gegen seinen Willen verlassen 
zu haben: 


Ô yovar aidoin, н un бт v ue terpóuevóv nep 
eyüfpne, € Gei p oe парос Mrov £v реүбролот 
ynpnv оок EveAwv nep: &yov dé ue Kfipec GvKTOL 
eis ‘EAévnv. (...) (Q.S. 10.284-287) 


Verehrungswürdige Frau, hasse mich nun nicht 

in meiner Qual, weil ich dich zuvor vereinsamt in den Gemächern 

zurückließ, obwohl ich es nicht wollte. Es lenkten mich die unausweichlichen Keren 
zu Helena. (...) 


Will man dies nicht als Ausrede des Ehebrechers verstehen, muss man hier 

festhalten, dass der Mensch keine Entscheidungsfreiheit hat, sondern den Mäch- 

ten des Schicksals ausgeliefert ist. Die Keren haben eine Funktion, die der der 

Moiren vergleichbar ist; sie werden hier vielleicht angeführt, da Paris angesichts 

des Todes spricht. Wenn er am Ende seiner Rede Oinone bittet, die schlimmen 

Keren fernzuhalten (10.304-305), so kann damit nur der Tod gemeint sein. 
Oinone aber weigert sich und erfüllt damit ihr eigenes Schicksal: 


(...) 008° р’ Eopacoa &bv uópov: ў yàp ёцєАЛоу 

K£lVOU ки xoi adti Kijpeg exec dor 

EOOVLEVOG HG үбр oi ENEKAWGEy Ads Аїсо. (Q.S. 10.329-331) 
(...) Sie dachte nicht an ihr Geschick. Denn es sollten, 

wenn jener starb, auch ihr die Keren folgen 

voll Eifer. So nämlich hatte es ihr zugeteilt des Zeus’ Geschick. 


Hier werden mehrere Schicksalsbegriffe verwendet. Oinone denkt nicht an ihr 
eigenes Geschick (u6poc).!!3 Ліс Aîco hat bereits bestimmt, dass die Keren ihr 
folgen. Das heisst, hier sind die Keren der Aisa untergeordnet, die wiederum Zeus 
zugeschrieben wird.!!4 

Im gleichen Zusammenhang scheinen Götter und Keren gemeinsam zu 
wirken, wenn es von Oinone heißt: 


113 Ähnlich wird in 12.523-524 gesagt, dass die Keren den Troern den Verstand vertreiben, damit 
diese ihr Schicksal (nötuog) erfüllten. 
114 Siehe oben. 
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(...) ётєтүє yàp oùàouévn Ктр 
xoi Колртс. (...) (Q.S. 10.449-450) 


(...) Es drängten sie nämlich die verderbenbringende Ker 
und Kypris. (...) 


An dieser Stelle ist freilich auch an symbolischen Gebrauch der Gótternamen zu 
denken. 

An manchen Stellen scheinen die Gótter wieder gegen den Willen der Keren 
Menschen tóten zu kónnen. Daher rettet Aphrodite Aineias vor Athene: 


(...) / un кол олер Kfipacs pw EAn Beds (...) (Q.S. 11.296) 


(...) / damit nicht irgendein Gott ihn gegen den Willen der Keren tóte; (...) 


Bisweilen wirkt Ker zusammen mit einer übergeordneten unbestimmten Gottheit. 
So werden z.B. Laokoon und seine Kinder zurückgehalten: 


(...) £Aewtto de Lodvos Ode 

Aaokóov duo rooi: neönoe yàp odAoutvn Knp 

Kat deöc. (...) (Q.S. 12.472-474) 

(...) Er aber blieb allein in der Ferne, 

Laokoon mit seinen Kindern. Es hielten ihn nämlich die verderbliche Ker zurück 
und eine Gottheit. (...) 


SchlieBlich werden die Keren mit den Moiren und Aisa gleichgesetzt, da sie nicht 
nur über den Tod entscheiden, sondern allgemein das Schicksal, hier das leid- 
volle, zuspinnen, wie es zumindest Priamos gegenüber Neoptolemos äußert: 


(...) АЛО то цёу лоо 
Kfipec &nexAcoav1o. (...) (Q.S. 13.234-235) 


(...) Aber das spannen wohl 
die Keren. (...) 


Die eigenwilligste Behandlung der Keren ist sicherlich die Umformung der 
Kerostasie am Ende des Kampfs zwischen Achill und Memnon im 2. Buch. 
Schon zu Beginn hatte Zeus in der Götterversammlung darauf hingewiesen, dass 
die Keren auch gegenüber den Göttern unerbittlich sind.!!5 Nun lesen wir 
Folgendes:!!° 


115 Siehe oben. 
116 Zum Folgenden vgl. Vian (1959a) 27; Gartner (2005) 72-75. 
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Kai vò ke ёў uaxdpeooiv CpEtAryoc Euneoe õpis, 

ei um dr’ Evveoinon Avs ueyoAofpeuétoo 

Soral Gp’ aupoteporoi дофс £x&tepÜe napéotav 

Kfpes épeuvoin èv Eßn поті Méuvovoc Atop, 510 
parpi 8 aug’ Ayia Satepova: toi 8’ ёс1боутєс 

adavaro yéy’ dvoav, Gap д” Ze tods uèv dvin 

evyarén, тоос & nd кол оулооу #АЛоВе хорио. 

poss è’ ёраҳхоуто Kad’ aiuatdevia кобобу 


Eunedov, обе т. Kfipac éxovyouevac £vóncav 515 
онбу код HEYA к@ртос ёл’ GAANAOLOL фёроутес. 

(...) 

(...) "Epic è’ Tove tåñavta 540 


doutvng @Аеүкту@. tà 8” OdKETL ica пёЛоуто. (Q.S. 2.507-541) 


Und nun hatte die Unsterblichen unbarmherziger Kampf ergriffen, 

wenn nicht auf Geheiss des lautdonnernden Zeus 

zwei Keren beiden schnell zur Seite getreten 

waren; die dunkle trat zu Memnons Herz, 510 
die helle zum kampfsinnenden Achilleus; die sahen es, 

die Unsterblichen, und schrien laut auf, schnell aber ergriff die einen traurige 
Qual, die anderen aber umfing gute und herrliche Freude. 

Die Helden aber kämpften im blutigen Schlachtgetümmel 

unablässig und erkannten nicht die Keren, die an sie herangetreten waren, 515 
und trugen Mut und große Kraft gegeneinander. 

(...) 

(...) Eris aber richtete aus die schlimmen 540 
Gewichte der Feldschlacht. Die aber waren nicht mehr gleich. 


Das Motiv der Wägung durch Zeus ist bei Quintus in auffälliger Weise gestaltet. 
Der Kampf zwischen Achill und Memnon wird von den Göttern betrachtet; und 
es ware zwischen ihnen zu einem schlimmen Kampf gekommen (507), wenn der 
Ausgang des Zweikampfs nicht bekannt geworden wäre. Doch findet nun keine 
Kero- oder Psychostasie statt,!!7 sondern Zeus sendet zwei Keren zu den Helden, 
zu Memnons Herz eine dunkle, zu Achill eine helle. Die einzige Folge dieser 
Aktion ist das Verhalten der Götter, die nicht eingreifen dürfen und nun den 
Ausgang kennen; die Menschen selbst aber spüren davon nichts. Dies kann noch 
den Stellen entsprechen, wo es heißt, dass eine oder mehrere Keren neben einen 


117 Die Wägung selbst ist zwar für die Aethiopis durch Darstellungen auf Vasen bezeugt; hierbei 
nimmt allerdings einheitlich Hermes die Wägung der xfipeg bzw. eiSmAa vor. — Einen Über- 
blick hierzu bietet Vollkommer (1992). Zum Motiv in der Aethiopis vgl. Schadewaldt (1965) 
164; Kullmann (1960) 32-34. Bei Aischylos sind in der verlorenen Tragödie Psychostasie, die 
auf Memnon folgte, die Keren durch Psychen ersetzt, und Zeus nimmt die Wägung vor. Vgl. 
Wüst (1939); Skutsch (1939); Kretzenbacher (1958) 29-33; Mette (1963) 112; Vermeule (1979) 
76-77, 109-110; Wagner (1998). 
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zum Tod bestimmten Helden treten.!!8 Das Motiv der Wägung verwendet Quin- 
tus jedoch ebenfalls, allerdings etwas später. Erst als Eris die Gewichte der 
Schlacht ausrichtet, kann Achill Memnon sofort tödlich verletzen (540-548). !!° 
Zum ersten Mal nicht nur bei Quintus, sondern überhaupt erscheint hier so 
etwas wie eine positive Кег.!20 Was Quintus zu dieser Darstellung veranlasst hat, 
ist schwer auszumachen. !?! Festzuhalten ist immerhin, dass sich das Bild in die 
hell-dunkel-Metaphorik einordnet, die das ganze 2. Buch durchzieht.!? In der 
Ilias wagt Zeus gegen Ende des Kampfs die Todeslose der Helden (Л. 22.208- 
213; кїрє TavnAeyeog Vavato „zwei Lose des starkschmerzenden Tods“ 210). 
Als Hektors Los sich senkt, verlässt ihn Apoll, Athene unterstützt Achill. Doch 
zieht sich der Kampf noch hin; erst 150 Verse später fällt Hektor.!?> Auch der 
Einfluss Vergils muss erwogen werden. Quintus’ Kenntnis dieser Konzeption 
würde einige Rätsel lösen. Dies wurde an anderer Stelle ausführlich dargestellt; 
hier sei nur das Wichtigste herausgegriffen.!?* Im 12. Buch der Aeneis finden wir 
eine eigenwillige Bearbeitung des Motivs. Hier nimmt Zeus eine Wägung der fata 
vor (Aen. 12.726), doch erfährt man nichts über den Ausgang.!*> Ferner verbietet 
Iuppiter im Folgenden (791-806) seiner Gemahlin, Turnus weiter zu unterstützen. 
Iuturna halt er schlieBlich dadurch ab, dass er eine der zwei dirae in Vogelgestalt 
zu Turnus schickt (843-886).76 Sofort befällt Turnus lähmende Angst, doch 


118 Vgl. z.B. 3.43, 615; 8.11-12; 10.329-331. 

119 Es ist dies die einzige Stelle bei Quintus, wo Eris personifiziert als Schicksalsmacht auftritt; 
vergleichbar wäre noch 13.563, wo sie das Ende des Kampfs in den Händen hält. Ansonsten 
treibt sie Krieger an (4.195; 7.165-167 u.ä.), freut sich an der Schlacht (2.460; 8.191-192 u.ä.) 
oder brüllt (9.146-147). Unheimlich ist die ausgeführte Personifikation in 10.53-65. — Ahnlich 
wird Enyo eingesetzt: In 11.237-238 lässt sie die Schlacht sich auf beiden Seiten gleich ausbrei- 
ten; sonst treibt sie Krieger an (8.286-290), freut sich (8.425-426), brüllt (11.152-153) u.à. — Bei 
den Erinyen liegt meist das Motiv der menschlichen Schuld zugrunde; vgl. z.B. 3.168-169; 
5.468-472; 12.547-549; 13.382. 

120 Vgl. Vermeule (1979) 39-41 und 76-77. Mimnermos (fr. 2 West) spricht auch von zwei Keren, 
doch sind beide negativ, die eine steht fiir das Alter, die andere fiir den Tod. Ironisch werden bei 
Theognis zwei Keren fiir Durst und Trunksucht verwendet (837-840). Pausanias berichtet von 
einer Erzählung in Arkadien, nach der die Eumeniden Orest, als sie ihn wahnsinnig machen 
wollten, schwarz, als er sich aber einen Finger abgebissen hatte, weiß erschienen seien und er 
wieder zu Verstand gekommen sei; beiden habe er anschlieBend geopfert (8.34.1-3). 

121 Vian (1959a) 21 wollte dies allein mit einer stoischen Auffassung von Schicksal und Göttern 
erklären. Dazu s.u. Anm. 145. 

122 Vgl. den Beitrag von Gotia in diesem Band. 

123 Quintus läßt das Motiv also nicht an gleicher Stelle wie Homer, wie Becker (1913) 73 behaup- 
tete. 

124 Gärtner (2005) 72-75. 

125 Hierdurch wird für den Leser Spannung erzeugt; vgl. Heinze (1915) 296 Anm. 2. 

126 Zum typisch römischen Charakter dieses Bildes vgl. Hübner (1970) 12-42 und 50-52; dens. 
(1994); Edgeworth (1986); zu ikonographischen Parallelen aus Süditalien und Etrurien zu 
Vergil vgl. Mackie (1992). 
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kämpft er noch tapfer, bis er besiegt wird; Iuturna aber zieht sich jammernd 
zurück. 

Folgende Parallelen lassen sich demnach bei Vergil und Quintus, was die 
Keren und die Wägung betrifft, im Unterschied zur homerischen Schilderung 
festhalten: 1. Bei beiden Autoren finden wir eine Motivdoppelung (Wägung und 
Entsendung von Keren bzw. Dira).'?’ 2. Beide Male hat die erste Aktion keine 
direkte Auswirkung auf den Kampf, die zweite führt das Ende herbei. 3. Bei 
Vergil wird eine von zwei Diren, bei Quintus werden zwei Keren geschickt. 4. 
Die Entsendung dieser Wesen hat die Funktion, göttliche Helfer des zum Unter- 
gang Geweihten abzuhalten. Dass Quintus ausgerechnet statt einer Wägung, bei 
der die Keren ihren angestammten Platz in den Waagschalen hätten, einen völlig 
neuartigen Kerenauftritt schafft, könnte durch den Einfluss der dirae bei Vergil 
erklärbar sein. Dabei musste er das Bild nicht direkt übernehmen. Es ist vielmehr 
möglich, dass der griechische Dichter die typisch römische Ausgestaltung für den 
griechischen Vorstellungsbereich für unverständlich hielt und daher versuchte, 
mit den zwei Keren ein entsprechendes Bild zu schaffen. 128 

Offensichtlich ist Quintus bestrebt, nicht nur die Gestalten, die das Schicksal 
personifizieren, generell aufzuwerten, sondern insbesondere die Keren. Vielleicht 
erschien ihm dabei ihre ursprüngliche Aufgabe als Waagschalenfüllung zu gering. 
Vielleicht wollte er auch die Kritik vermeiden, die die Vorstellung der Wägung 
schon in der Antike hervorgerufen hatte; man denke nur an die berühmte Verul- 
kung durch Zoilos.'*? Wenn aber nicht gewogen wurde, musste die Wirkung der 
Keren auf andere Weise zu erkennen sein, falls man an der Zweizahl festhalten 
wollte. So blieb nichts anderes, als eine ‚helle Ker‘ zu erfinden. Diese Keren 
jedoch handeln wiederum auf Geheiss des Zeus (508). 


127 Gerade die Motivdoppelung lässt sich als eine typisch vergilische Ausprägung erklären, da es 
dem fatum-Konzept in der Aeneis entspricht, dass zuerst das fatum selbst festgelegt wird, der 
Mensch es nicht kennt, es aber erfüllen muss; so kann die Wägung keinen sofortigen Einfluss 
auf das Geschehen nehmen; als die Götter nicht mehr beteiligt sind, müssen die Menschen es 
entscheiden. Was auf den ersten Blick wie eine reine Motivdoppelung wirkt, ist folglich ganz 
von vergilischer Vorstellung durchdrungen. 

128 Dies ist eher denkbar, als dass die seltsame Vorstellung der zwei Keren bereits in einem 
hellenistischen Gedicht vorlag, von Quintus übernommen und von Vergil typisch römisch 
umgestaltet wurde, ohne dass sich sonst Spuren davon fänden, obwohl das Gedicht so bekannt 
gewesen sein müsste, dass Vergil sich darauf stützte und Quintus es dreihundert Jahre später 
noch zur Verfügung hatte. 

129 Vgl. FGrHist 71.15: yeAQ Sè tov uddov о Zwidog: rodarai yàp ai Моїрол £v тойс derf, 
Kaöunuevaı N Eommkviaı; „Zoilos verspottet den Mythos: Wie seien die Moiren denn in den 
Waagschalen, sitzend oder stehend?" Auch in den Scholten zu //. 8.70 und 22.209 wird speku- 
liert, dass Aischylos die Keren durch die Seelen ersetzt habe. Vgl. Wenglinsky (2002) 178-180. 
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3. Die Figuren des Schicksals und der Mensch 


Das Problem, inwieweit der Mensch eigenverantwortlich ist, kann hier nur ange- 
schnitten werden. Dass der Mensch vom Schicksal bestimmt ist bzw. dies so 
empfindet, wurde an zahlreichen Stellen deutlich. Dieses Schicksal wird in der 
Regel als negativ bezeichnet. Die Götter bzw. Schicksalsgöttinnen greifen dabei 
nicht nur in die Handlung, sondern auch in das Innere des Menschen ein und 
beeinflussen so die Geschehnisse.? Da sie jedoch auch physisch eingreifen, 
kann man sie nicht einfach als symbolische Darstellungen für menschliche 
Regungen interpretieren. Vielleicht am eindrücklichsten spürbar ist dieses Ausge- 
liefertsein in der Rede des Nestor, der davon spricht, dass das Leben der Men- 
schen blind ist und nur strauchelt,!3! sowie der Agamemnons, der betont, dass ein 
Mensch die Wege der Moiren weder meiden noch freiwillig wählen kann 37 
Gleichzeitig wird von ihm verlangt, dass er das Schicksal, d.h. in der Regel das 
Leid, angemessen trägt. 

Auffällig ist, dass die Stellen, in denen am ausführlichsten auf die Eigenver- 
antwortung eingegangen wird, keine auktorialen Passagen, sondern Reden sind, in 
denen Akteure ihr vorheriges Handeln verteidigen und somit auch entschuldigen 
wollen. 

In 5.581-582 beteuert Odysseus, am Groll des Aias nicht schuld zu sein: 


(...) YOAov dé oi 00 vt £yoye 
atroce, GAA тїс Atoa тоАлстоуос 1 шу E£8auvo. (Q.S. 5.581-582) 


(...) An seinem Groll aber bin ich 
nicht schuld, sondern eine jammervolle Aisa, die ihn bezwang. 


Odysseus entschuldigt so sein Verhalten;!*? die Beurteilung des Aias bleibt aber 
in der Schwebe: 


xeivoc A go Bbc Ewv otvyepfj оло Aaiuovoç Aton 

mArtev. Od yàp Eoıke éy’ &oyoXuxov Evi tvu 

бубёрос yàp ллуотоїо Kal GAyea MOAN’ ёл1буто 

Avon оло xpoótn otepefì opevi und’ axaxnodaı. (Q.S. 5.594-597) 


130 Vgl. z.B. 9.298-303; 14.364-365. Vgl. García (1986). 

131 7.67-92. 

132 9.505-506. 

133 Quintus greift hier auf Л. 19.86-89 zurück: Kat té pe veiketeokov: £yà д” оок attióç eip, / 
dio Zevds кол Moipa Kai Nepogoitic ’Epıvög, / ot тё por eiv Kyopfi фресіу EußoAov буүртоу 
отту, / Twat. тф от” "Autoe үёрос ocotóg длтороу. „Ich bin aber nicht schuld, sondern 
Zeus und die Moira und die im Dunkeln wandelnde Erinys, die mir in der Versammlung heftige 


Verblendung in den Sinn gaben an dem Tag, als ich des Achilleus' Ehrengeschenk selbst weg- 
nahm.“ Vgl. García (1986) 110-111. 
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Jener aber frevelte, obwohl er edel war, infolge des schrecklichen Geschicks 
einer Gottheit. Es ziemt sich nämlich nicht, heftig zu grollen im Gemüt. 

Denn einen verständigen Mann zeichnet es aus, auch wenn viele Leiden ihn über- 
fallen, sie festen Herzens zu ertragen und nicht im Sinne Kummer zu hegen. 


Aias frevelt, handelt, wie es sich nicht ziemt, d.h. er kann sein Leid nicht ertragen, 
gleichzeitig aber tut er das otvyepfj òrò Aaípovog Aton.'?* Wieder scheint 
Quintus die bereits bei Homer angelegte Spannung zu vertiefen.!35 

Ausgeprägter findet man dies im 9. Buch. Gegenüber Philoktet verweist 
bereits Odysseus darauf, dass an dessen Unglück keiner der Achaier schuld sei, 
sondern die Moiren (9.414-422).!39 Die Rede des Agamemnon ist schließlich 
ganz von diesem Gedanken getragen (491-515): Geistig verwirrt hätten sie ihn 
zurückgelassen, aber ебу 10тпті (491). Dass es der Wille der Götter war, wird 
auch im Folgenden weiter betont (494-497). Es schließt sich die bereits bespro- 
chene Stelle an, in der auf die Wege der Moiren und die Führung der Aisa ver- 
wiesen wird, denen der Mensch ausgeliefert ist (499-506). Pflicht des Menschen 
ist allein, dies mit festem Sinn zu ertragen (507-508). Dennoch bietet Agamem- 
non Philoktet als Wiedergutmachung für Frevel und sündige Tat Geschenke an 
(509-515). 

Da die wichtigen Aussagen, wie der Mensch sich verantworten muss, dem- 
nach Personen in den Mund gelegt sind, bleibt die Frage m.E. offen; dies zeigt 
auch eine Passage aus dem Schluss des Werks. Denn nicht nur die Menschen 
empfinden, dass das Schicksal, das einem Menschen widerfährt, unabhängig ist 
von seinem Verhalten — auch die Götter selbst müssen feststellen, dass die Ord- 
nung durcheinander geraten ist: Athene bittet daher Zeus, gegen die Griechen und 
insbesondere Aias einschreiten zu dürfen: 137 


Zed потер, ODKET’ &vextà deoîc EXIUNXAVOMVTAL 

OVEPEG, оок GAEYOVTES AVA фрёуос oUte Ged ord tod 

our" GAAMV HAKAP@V, ёлеї ў т101с ODKET’ Onndeî 

Avöpacı AevyaA£otct, коко? 8’ оро TOAAAKIC £00A 0G 430 
SVUYEPET’ GAYEOL UGAAOV, exet д” GAANKTOV oiov. 

toUvek' dp" обте diknv тіс EV’ &Cetar, OdSE тіс олбос 

got лор’ аудроло1слу. £yoye èv out" Ev OM urto 


134 Vergleichbar ist ferner die Entschuldigung des Paris, die Keren hatten ihn Helena folgen lassen 
(10.284-288), sowie die Helenas, dass sie Paris 6Aofj оло Aaipovog Aion folgte (10.396). 

135 Vgl. Il. 19.86-138; Od. 11.559-560: ооёё тїс HAAOS / attiog, GAAG Zeug Aavadv стротоу 
aiyuntáov / ёклбүлос éxdarpe, telv 8” èni роїроу é0nKev. „Und kein anderer ist schuld, 
sondern Zeus hasste das Heer der kriegerischen Danaer schrecklich und hat dir dein Schicksal 
gegeben.“ 

136 Siehe oben. 

137 Zur Bedeutung der Aias-Episode vgl. den Beitrag von A. Carvounis in diesem Band. 
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EGOOMAL out" čt oeio KEKANOOLAL, ei UN `Аҳолбу 
toon’ atacdarinv. (...) (Q.S. 14.427-435) 435 


Zeus Vater, die Männer betreiben Dinge, die für die Götter nicht länger 
erträglich sind, da sie sich in ihrem Sinn nicht kümmern weder um dich selbst 
noch um die anderen Seligen, weil nun die Strafe nicht mehr folgt 

den Männern, den niederträchtigen; oft nun erträgt ein Guter 430 
mehr Leiden als ein Schlechter und hat unaufhörlichen Jammer. 

Deshalb ehrt keiner mehr das Recht, und es gibt keine Scham mehr 

unter den Menschen. Ich aber werde weder im Olymp 

sein, noch werde ich länger die deine genannt werden, wenn ich nicht 

den Frevel der Achaier bestrafen werde. (...) 435 


Zusammenfassung 


Die personifizierten Gestalten des Schicksals nehmen bei Quintus eine wichtigere 
Rolle ein als bei Homer oder Apollonios Rhodios. Allein durch die Anzahl der 
Auftritte sind sie gegenüber den olympischen Göttern deutlich hervorgehoben. 
Sie übernehmen viele Aufgaben der olympischen Götter bei Homer. Auch wenn 
man meist von Personifizierung sprechen kann und dadurch ihre Wichtigkeit 
unterstrichen wird, ist das Aussehen nie, physisches Eingreifen nur selten darge- 
stellt. Weitaus am häufigsten treten Ker bzw. Keren auf, gefolgt von Aisa und 
dann erst Moira bzw. Moiren. Schon hierin ist eine Umwertung gegenüber der 
vorhergehenden Epik festzustellen. Die Differenzierung untereinander fällt jedoch 
nicht leicht. Alle werden zumeist als negativ empfunden. Alle können mit dem 
Tod verbunden sein und hierbei synonym für denselben stehen, als Personifizie- 
rung ihn symbolisieren sowie ihn bringen;'?® sie können ferner konkret in das 
Geschehen eingreifen und dadurch später den Tod, aber auch anderes bewir- 
ken.? Schließlich sind alle auch generell für die Schicksale der Menschen 
zuständig; die Fähigkeit des ‚Spinnens‘ wird allen drei zugeschrieben. Gemein- 
sam ist allen ferner die Art der Personifikation; diese manifestiert sich in Willen 
und Tätigkeit, das Aussehen jedoch wird nicht beschrieben, !* für die Menschen 
sind sie nicht erkennbar. 

Manche Aufgaben übernehmen demnach alle; in manchem wird aber deutlich 
differenziert, so dass die Mächte nicht einfach synonym sind. Als allgemeine 
Schicksalsmacht treten die Keren hinter den beiden anderen etwas zurück, 


138 Dies gilt insbesondere für Ker, am wenigsten für Moira. 

139 Auch hier gilt, dass dies vor allem auf Ker, aber nur selten auf Moira zutrifft. Ferner verzichtet 
Quintus viel stärker als Homer auf physisches Eingreifen; die göttlichen Mächte wirken meist 
mittelbar, meist durch Menschen. Vgl. García (1986); James (2004) XXVII-XXVIII. 

140 Wie man sich die eine Ker als hell, die andere als dunkel vorstellen kann, wird in 2.507-513 
nicht erklärt. 
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wahrend sowohl Aisa wie auch Moira bzw. Moiren vernichten wie erheben 
konnen. Dabei scheinen die Moiren, wenn sie auch deutlich seltener genannt 
werden, eine wichtigere Rolle zu spielen, fiir die der Dichter verschiedene Bilder 
verwendet. Es sind die Moiren, die die Wege der Menschen entwerfen, Aisa 
dagegen ist es, die die Menschen dann darauf führt.!*! Die Moiren mischen, was 
auf den Knien der Götter liegt, Moira wirft es dann, ohne zu sehen;!*? die Moiren 
umgeben die Menschen immer, und schließlich haben sie Netze.!4 

Auffällig ist, dass Quintus das ungeklärte Verhältnis von Zeus und den 
Schicksalsmächten, das bei Homer m.E. durch zwei nebeneinander bestehende 
Konzepte unbestimmt bleibt, sehr häufig thematisiert und damit die Spannung 
erst betont. Die Keren sind, wie Zeus selbst sagt, auch gegenüber den Göttern 
unerbittlich (2.172), Zeus weicht vor den Moiren (13.558-561), Aisa achtet Zeus 
nicht (11.272-277) u.ä. Umgekehrt wird die Allmacht des Zeus betont (z.B. 
2.597-598, 662-664; 4.56-61; 8.458-460; 14.97-100), und die Keren wie auch 
Aisa werden ihm bisweilen untergeordnet (z.B. 2.507-513; 10.329-331), oder die 
Tätigkeit der Moiren wird parallel mit Zeus’ Plan genannt (3.755-762). 

Man mag auch hier wieder einen von Sammelleidenschaft befallenen Dichter 
am Werk sehen, dem darüber ein einheitliches Konzept verloren ging.!^^ Doch 
wird man ihm damit nicht gerecht. Es wäre ein Leichtes gewesen, den Wider- 
spruch bei Homer auszugleichen und Zeus eindeutig über oder unter die Schick- 
salsmächte zu stellen. Ebenso hätte man leicht den Schicksalsmächten je eindeu- 
tig Aufgaben zuweisen können. Es trifft daher m.E. die Sache nicht ganz zu 
behaupten, die personifizierten Schicksalsmächte seien gleichzusetzen und Quin- 
tus habe — stoisch beeinflusst — die Schicksalsmacht in den Mittelpunkt gestellt 
und die olympischen Götter zu deren Erfüllungsgehilfen gemacht.!45 Quintus 


141 9.499-506. 

142 7.67-84. 

143 13.494-495. 

144 Garcia (1985) 103-104 versuchte die Widersprüche in der Darstellung des Quintus damit zu 
erklären, dass der Dichter zum einen der Traditionslinie gefolgt sei, zum anderen eigene Vor- 
stellungen habe einbringen wollen. 

145 So z.B. Vian (1959a) 27: „En stoicien persuadé que les dieux ne sont que de dociles agents du 
Destin, QS ne pense pas que Zeus puisse modifier, si peu que ce soit, l'ordre préétabli“; auch 
Fornaro (2001) 723 sprach von der Allmacht des Schicksals; vgl. ferner Keydell (1963) 1272; 
García (1985); (1986) 115-116; (1989a); (1990); vorsichtiger James / Lee (2000) 11-13; 
Wenglinsky (2002) 18, 352-357. — Stoischen Einfluss sollte man m.E. nicht überbewerten, da 
z.B. die Willkür des Schicksals hierdurch nicht erklärt wird. Die Betonung des Schicksals mag 
man mit der Zeitströmung begründen. Auch die Darstellung der Eigenverantwortung des Men- 
schen und der Vernunft wären m.E. aus stoischer Sicht problematisch. Vgl. den Beitrag von 
C. A. Maciver in diesem Band. — Ganz anders sah Wenglinsky (2002) 191-192 ausgehend von 
14.93-100 die Macht des Zeus über das Schicksal als gegeben. Grund für die von der Ilias 
abweichende Ambiguität sei, dass sie „helps to alter this portrayal of the gods. He [= Quintus] 
asserts the supremacy of Zeus while simultaneously attributing to Fate harm done to men, thus 
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muss uns vielmehr mit Absicht dieses kaleidoskopartige Bild vor Augen gestellt 
haben. Es bot sich mit diesem Variationsreichtum die Gelegenheit, die Bestim- 
mung des Einzelnen auf immer neue Art in Figuren und Bildern, die sich gerade 
nicht gänzlich in Übereinstimmung bringen lassen, zu begründen. Somit wird 
veranschaulicht, wie unbegreiflich fiir den Menschen sein — in der Regel als 
leidvoll und willkürlich empfundenes — Schicksal bleibt; nicht umsonst sind die 
wichtigsten Aussagen dieser Art den Menschen in den Mund gelegt. 


disassociating the Olympians from the causation of harm". Eine ähnliche Folgerung zieht sie 
auch aus 7.54-79: Anders als in der //ias verteile nicht Zeus Unheil, sondern das Schicksal; 
dadurch werde Zeus von dem Vorwurf befreit, dem Menschen übel zu wollen (307-349). Das 
kann nicht überzeugen, da Zeus selbst an anderen Stellen ausdrücklich den Menschen Leid sinnt 
(z.B. 4.55-61). 


Final Scenes in Quintus of Smyrna, Posthomerica 14° 


AIKATERINI CARVOUNIS 


Introduction 


This paper will focus on three scenes at the end of Posthomerica 14 as the home- 
ward journey of the victorious Achaeans is interrupted with the narrator's move to 
the divine plane. The first scene is that between Athena and Zeus (14.419-448): 
this is a turning-point in Posthomerica 14 with catastrophic effects for the Greeks, 
as Athena requests permission to implement her vengeance against them, on 
account of the outrage committed by the Locrian Ajax against Cassandra in 
Athena's temple during the sack of Troy. The second scene to be discussed here 
describes the punishment of Ajax following Zeus' approval of Athena's request: 
Ajax 1s braving the waves amid falling thunderbolts; he utters a boast to the gods, 
which invites Poseidon's intervention and leads to his own death (14.548-589). In 
the final scene of the Posthomerica the gods destroy the Achaean wall in Troy, 
while the surviving Greeks disperse in different directions (14.632-654). 

These final scenes in the Posthomerica relate to themes 1n the literary tradi- 
tion that point to the end of an era and the establishment of order. In what follows, 
I shall discuss how these themes are used in Quintus’ narrative to mark the end of 
the Trojan War as a landmark in the history of mankind. I shall argue that 
Athena's introduction in her speech to Zeus evokes elements of decline associated 
with the Hesiodic myth of the races. In the light of Athena's rhetoric, I shall then 
explore Quintus' representation of Ajax as an enemy of the gods, whose death is 
described in terms of a Gigantomachy or Titanomachy illustrating the extent of 
the impiety mentioned by Athena. With the destruction of the Achaean wall at the 


* This paper has arisen from a commentary on Quintus of Smyrna, Posthomerica 14, which I am 
completing in the course of a British Academy postdoctoral research fellowship, and I would 
like to thank the British Academy for financial support that made this research possible. I am 
grateful to Silvio Bár and Prof. Manuel Baumbach for organising this excellent conference on 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, and I would like to thank them both for inviting me to present an earlier 
draft of this paper in such an intellectually stimulating and congenial context. I am also grateful 
to everyone who participated in the discussion for questions and comments. I would also like to 
thank Silvio Bár, Prof. Manuel Baumbach and Nicola Dümmler for feedback; Prof. Richard 
Hunter and Dr Mary Whitby for reading a very early draft of this paper; and Prof. Philip Hardie 
for his comments on a more advanced version. 
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end of the epic, the physical remains of the Achaean expedition are obliterated 
while the gods restate their power over the mortals, and the Trojan War becomes 
an event of the past. 


1. Athena and Zeus (Q.S. 14.419-448) 


Zed matep, ODKET’ &vektà Bevis émipmyxovóov tot 

dvépes, оок @Аёүоутєс à ove. Фрёуос ote ced adTOdD 

our" dA av HAKAP@V, nei À tit ODKET’ Onndet 

Avöpacı AevyaA£otot, коко? 8” po TOAAKKIC £00A0c 430 
сорфёрет’ GAyeor UGAAOV, Exeı д” GAANKTOV O1Cdv. 

тобуєк” dp" odte Sikny тіс EF &Cetar, о0дё тіс олбос 

ёсті лор’ аудроло1юлу. £yoye uev out" Ev "OM ur 

EGOOMAL out" čt oeio KEKANOOLAL, ei UN `Аҳолбу 

tico’ ATAGVAAIY, Exel ӯ vò Lot Evdodı vnod 435 
vioc ОА дос yéy’ EvAttev, ооё’ eAgarpe 

Kacocvipnv ópéyoucav &Kndeac eic gue Yetpac 

TMOAAGKIC, O08’ EÖdELOEV um uévos, ооё tı BOLO 

їбесол” adavamnv, GAN’ йсҳетоу Epyov ёребе, 

10 VO pot duBpocinoi лері pect un c neien: 440 
pe&aı Олос por дорос E€ASETAL, COPPA кол ОЛЛО 

aiCnoi tpouémor Dev &ptónAov duoxAnv. (Q.S. 14.427-442) 


Father Zeus, unbearable now are men’s offenses 

Against the gods. They don’t respect either you yourself 

Or the other deities, since punishment no longer attends 

Those who are wicked. Often the good man is involved 430 
In suffering more than the bad and has no end of woe. 

That’s why there’s no more respect for justice and men 

Have lost all sense of shame. I shall not stay on Olympos 

Or any longer be called your daughter, unless I can punish 

The sacrilege of the Achaians. Inside my very temple 435 
The son of Oileus offended me gravely by showing no mercy 
When Kassandra raised her innocent hands to me 

Repeatedly. He had no fear of my power, no respect 

For my divinity, but did an intolerable deed. 

Let not, therefore, your immortal will refuse 440 
To carry out my heart’s desire, in order that other 


People may tremble when gods display their displeasure. ! 


1 The text of the Posthomerica used here and throughout this paper is based on Vian (1969); for 
other ancient authors I cite from the most recent critical editions unless otherwise stated. The 
translation of Q.S. 14.427-442 cited here is from James (2004). All other translations are my 
own unless otherwise acknowledged. 
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This is an important scene in Quintus’ Posthomerica: it is the last direct exchange 
in the epic and it seals the fate of the victorious Greeks. Athena’s lengthy outburst 
and Zeus’ assent are not dramatised in detail in the extant literary tradition before 
the Posthomerica. A mythological framework for this episode is already estab- 
lished in early hexameter poetry, as the Odyssey refers to divine anger directed 
against the Greeks on their homeward journey from Troy. The cause of Athena’s 
anger is not given in the Odyssey, but her role in planning the destruction of the 
Greeks is mentioned in Phemius’ song to the suitors (Od. 1.326-327), Nestor’s 
narrative of the nostoi (3.130-200), the account of Ajax’s death (4.499-511), and 
Hermes’ speech to Calypso (5.108-109). 

According to Proclus" summary of the /liupersis, Ajax drags Cassandra by 
force (трос Biav anoon®v) and pulls Athena's wooden statue along with her.” 
The Greeks consider stoning Ajax to death, but he takes refuge at the goddess’ 
altar and saves himself; however, when the Greeks sail away, Athena plots 
destruction at sea. This was related in Agias’ now lost Nostoi together with the 
death of Ajax, for which Proclus offers the following summary: ei)’ о лєрї tà 
Kagnpidac лётрос ёпћо?тол yeubv Kai D Alavrog pdopà tod Локро? (“then 
the storm around the Capheraean rocks is set forth and the death of the Locrian 
Ajax”).” Pseudo-Apollodorus mentions an open co-operation between divine 
forces against the Achaeans, whereby “Athena requested from Zeus to send a 
storm against the Greeks and many ships sank” ("Ату yap edendn Атос тоїс 
“Enor yeu@va enıneuyon. xoi noiai vies Bvditovtar, [Apollod.] 6.5). 
This is the tradition referred to in Euripides’ prologue to the Troades, where 
Athena tells Poseidon that Zeus will send rain, hail and stormy blasts (Tr. 78-79) 
and that he says that he will give her the thunderbolt to strike the Achaeans and 
burn their ships (80-81). 

In dramatising in full the dialogue between Zeus and Athena mentioned by 
Euripides and Pseudo-Apollodorus, Quintus is drawing on Homeric scenes of 
slighted gods appealing to Zeus.* A close model may be sought in Poseidon’s 


2 Iliupersis (Ilii Excidium) arg. 15-16 Bernabé. Bia in this case need not necessarily imply rape; 
in Euripides’ Troades Poseidon summarises Athena's complaint in similar terms (Ato eiAke 
Кособуёроу Bia [ed. Diggle (1981)], “Ajax dragged Cassandra by force”, Tr. 70), but 
Cassandra later on rids herself of her garlands while her body is still pure (ос ёт” ойсо üyvn 
xpda, Tr. 453; see Mason [1959] 89 and Lee [1976] ad loc.). Later poets refer to this encounter 
between Ajax and Cassandra as rape: e.g. Lyc. 361-362 (cf. Ciaceri [1901] 185), Call. Aet. 1 fr. 
35 Pfeiffer (= 39 Asper), Q.S. 13.421-429. 

3 Nostoi arg. 12-13 Bernabé. 

4 For an insightful discussion of Quintus’ departure from his models in this scene see Wenglinsky 
(2002) 182-186, who notes that unlike Euripides' Athena and some important examples of 
slighted gods in the Odyssey (Poseidon in Odyssey 5 and Helios in Odyssey 12), Quintus? 
Athena underlines both the fact that she has been wronged and the consequences of not punish- 
ing impiety. 
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complaint to Zeus after the Phaeacians have taken Odysseus to Ithaca in Od. 
13.128-158, as the god is concerned with possible implications arising from the 
fact that the Phaeacians did not honour him: Zed natep, оокёт’ ëm ye uev? 
adavaroıcı Üeotot / tumet ёсоцоп, öte ue Вротої oU ti ttovot (“Father Zeus, 
no longer among the immortal gods / shall I be honoured, when mortals do not 
honour me at all”, 128-129). Zeus assures his brother that he may take vengeance 
(tio1c) afterwards if any mortal does not honour him and authorises him to act 
(144-145). To Poseidon’s wish to wreck the Phaeacians’ ship upon its return and 
cover their town with a mountain, Zeus replies by counter-suggesting that he turn 
the ship to stone iva доро frou anavtes / йудролот (“so that all men may 
marvel”, 157-158). 

Unlike Poseidon, who begins by reflecting upon his own tun (Od. 13.128- 
129), Quintus’ Athena introduces her appeal with general considerations on 
human irreverence. Men no longer pay heed to gods because the wicked are no 
longer punished; the good often suffer more than the bad; justice is no longer 
revered; and there is no shame among men. This introduction of a specific action 
through a generalisation is not unprecedented in the Homeric epics; Poseidon’s 
complaint to Zeus in JL 7.446-453, to which I shall return at the end of this paper, 
offers an important parallel, as Poseidon considers possible implications arising 
from the fact that the Achaeans built a wall without offering hecatombs to the 
gods? However, Athena’s introduction to Zeus constitutes almost half of the 
entire speech (Q.S. 14.427-433),° and her opening considerations on the human 
condition emphatically describe the present moment as a turning-point in the 
relationship between mortals and immortals. This relationship is in crisis, for men 
have overstepped the line: what they devise against the gods is no longer tolerable 
(odxet’ avertà, 427); punishment no longer falls upon the wicked (т1с1с о0кёт’ 
onndei, 429), while nobody reveres justice any more (оёте Otxnv тїс EW’ Окто, 
432). Athena thus wishes to punish the recklessness (&taotadinv, 435)’ of the 


5 Zeus’ opening speech in the first divine council in Od. 1.32-43 and Athena’s speech in the 
second divine council in Od. 5.7-20 provide further parallels for speeches beginning with a 
generalisation before focusing on a specific example. 

6 This is not unparalleled in the Posthomerica: cf. Achilles’ introduction in his speech to Neopto- 
lemus in 14.185-222 and the discussion in Carvounis (2005) 184-201. 

7 Quintus’ Athena chooses here a pointed Homeric word for the Achaeans’ fault: see n. 42 below 
on атосдоћт in the Odyssey. James (2004) 345 n. 430-433 points out that Athena's reference 
to “the demoralizing effects of the unjust suffering of good people” may seem inconsistent with 
her demand to punish the whole army, as Quintus’ version of the departure does not clearly 
show that collective guilt has been incurred. Athena’s collective punishment of the Achaeans 
because of one individual is recalled in Juno’s abbreviated account of the death of Ajax at the 
beginning of Aeneid 1: see below. Cf. also Triph. 650: dvd? ёуос "Apyetototv &xóocoto nõo 
’A Dvn (“for the sake of one man Athena was angered against all Argives"). Cf. also Rhodo- 
mann (1604) 122-123, who explains that Quintus’ Athena approaches her father öpp’ &notioon 
/ буброс ёуос téya Лаос &naç GAITHpLov op (“that a whole people may soon pay in full the 
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Achaeans and make an example for other men too: 6gpa kai GAAoL/ ona 
tpouéoot Dev dpiòndov ouoxAnv (441-442). This statement recalls the closing 
words of Euripides’ Athena in the Troades, where the goddess claims that she 
would punish the Greeks for not having punished the offender (Tr. 69-71)? “so 
that the Achaeans learn to respect in the future / both [her] own shrines and the 
other gods" (0с àv то Холоу rau’ аубктор’ eucepeiv / sido’ `Аҳолої deodg 
te тоос GAAovc o£few, Tr. 85-86).? Quintus’ Athena, on the other hand, claims 
that other men too will fear the gods: she will not merely teach the Greeks a 
lesson, as her Euripidean counterpart plans to do; she rather proposes to teach 
men in general to respect the gods and redress the current imbalance. 

Athena's picture of mankind as it is now!? evokes a sense of decline in terms 
that recall the Hesiodic myth of the races in the Works and Days. The character- 
istics of the fifth and final generation of Iron are given in the future tense: there 
will be no respite from labour and sorrow, and gods will always give men trou- 
bles (Op. 176-178); family relationships and guest-friendships will be marred by 
discord, men will not know the wrath of gods (187), and hostility will extend to 
inter-communal relationships ([189] according to Solmsen / Merkelbach / West 
[1990]. There will be a reversal of values (190-194); justice will be in one's 
hands and there will be no shame (192-193),!! while at the end of the Hesiodic 
description of the fifth generation the figures of Aidos and Nemesis will leave 
mankind to join the immortal gods (197-200). Although there is a clear sense of 
deterioration from the Golden to the Iron generation, decline does not follow a 
linear and straightforward path.!? Already in the Silver age, men are prone to 
committing opi (...) &taotadov (“reckless insolence”) towards each other 
(134) and omitting their due to the gods (135-136). Moreover, the heroes who 
constitute a Owotótepov Kal &peiov (“more just and better") race (158) are 
shown fighting in Troy or in Thebes, which attests to the breakdown of family 
relationships (161-165).? This collapse of bonds between guest-friends and 


offending outrage of one man"), which is rendered in Latin as unius ob noxam de cunctis 
sumere poenas. For structural mirroring with respect to the storm in Aeneid 1 in the Latin epic 
tradition see Hardie (1993) 13-14 on the end of Silius’ Punica and Statius’ Thebaid. 

8 This statement departs from the tradition attested in Proclus’ summary of the /liupersis (see 
above). The Achaeans' neglect to punish Ajax also occurs in Alcaeus fr. 298 Voigt: see Burnett 
(1983) 198-205. 

9  Wenglinsky (2002) 185 notes that for the Euripidean Athena the prospect that men will learn to 
respect the gods through punishment comes very late in her speech. 

10 Note Athena’s use of the present tense in émumyovóovtoi (Q.S. 14.427), orndeî (429), 
соцнфёрет' (...) Exeı (431), got (433). 

11 Seen. 16 below. 

12 See Most (1997) 108-113. 

13 See West (1978) 192 on Op. 163 (иту Evex’ Oidindda0) for taking "Oedipus" flocks as 
standing for his whole estate, including the Theban throne". 
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between brothers is a characteristic especially prominent in the final generation: 
ovdé Eeîvog EewoddKm Kal ётоїрос ётолро, / оо%дё xaotyvntog ф1Лос ёссетол, 
ÓG то парос лер (“nor will guest be [in accord] with his host, nor comrade with 
comrade, / nor will brother be dear to brother as before”, 183-184). 

Vian has suggested that the absence of dikn and олдо in Athena’s speech in 
Q.S. 14.432-433 recalls Hesiod’s description of Aidos and Nemesis leaving 
mankind (Op. 197-200), adding that Athena’s indefinite тїс shows that Quintus’ 
олбос is not personified.!^ Wenglinsky further noted that Quintus’ Athena threa- 
tens to leave Olympus whereas Hesiod’s Aidos and Nemesis leave men. 
A pointed echo linking the goddess’ exposition to Hesiod’s description of the Iron 
race may be found in Athena's statement оёте Siknv tic £0’ обетол, о®дё тїс 
олбос / ёсті nap’ avdpanorow (Q.S. 14.432-433), which alludes to Hesiod's 
statement Bien è’ Ev yepot: Kai aidac / оок ёстол (“justice will be in one's 
hands and there will be no shame”, Op. 192-193; ed. Solmsen / Merkelbach / 
West [21990]).!6 Two further observations made by Athena are also characteristic 
traits of the Hesiodic Iron race: the wicked are rewarded more than the good (Q.S. 
14.430-431; cf. Op. 190-194), and men have no regard for the gods (оок 
dAéyovtec AVA фрёуос oUte ced олто% / o0t' GAAWV рокароу, Q.S. 14.428- 
429; cf. Op. 187).!7 

Athena’s statement that justice is no longer revered and that there is no shame 
among men is followed by her threat to leave Olympus if men’s depravity goes 
unpunished. As was mentioned above, this threat reverses the final image in 
Hesiod’s description of Aidos and Nemesis leaving mankind to go to Olympus 
(Op. 197-200). Following the Hesiodic tradition, the flight of a divinity from 
earth becomes the ultimate marker of decline in the Greek and Latin tradition 
dealing with the myth of the races: Aratus’ Dike leaves the bronze generation to 
go to the sky (133-136); Ovid’s Astraean virgin leaves the earth soaked with 
blood (Met. 1.149-150) — with shame, truth and faith having already fled (1.129) 
— and [Seneca]’s virgin Astraea in Octavia likewise flees the earth and the savage 
ways of men (Oct. 422-424). Athena’s reverse flight from Olympus if she is not 


14 See Vian (1969) 193 n. 4 (= notes complémentaires p. 234) on Q.S. 14.432-433 as a “[s]ouvenir 
d'un célèbre passage d'Hésiode (Travaux, 197-200)”. 

15 Wenglinsky (2002) 185. 

16 West (1978) prints ӧїкт è’ ev xepoi Kai олбос / Eooeltaı (“justice and shame will be in one’s 
hands”); see West (1978) 202-203. For objections to this emendation see Renehan (1980) 348 
and Solmsen (1980) 217. Bien and олбос form a unit in various contexts from Hesiod onwards 
relating to the well-being of a community: e.g. Pl. Prt. 322 c1-3, Dion.Hal. 6.36, etc. 

17 In Homer the participial phrase оок &A£y- occurs in the famous simile in //. 16.387-388 that 
depicts Zeus pouring down rain, angry with men who abuse justice (ебу олту оок dAéyoviec). 
Similar resonances are borne in Hes. Op. 251 (дефу önıv ovx @Аёүоутес); for ook AAgy- in the 
hexameter tradition to indicate irreverence towards the gods, cf. /. Hom. 3.279, Call. Aet. 3 fr. 
75.65 Pfeiffer (= 87.65 Asper), Dion.Perieg. 210, Triph. 268. 
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allowed to act will indicate that justice is not respected among gods either. More- 
over, her threat no longer to be called Zeus’ daughter (Q.S. 14.434-435) is a threat 
to dissolve family ties on Olympus, thus evoking the decline described in the 
Hesiodic account. 

At the end of the Trojan War Athena indicates that a line has been over- 
stepped in the relationship between mortals and immortals and she draws atten- 
tion to noteworthy characteristics of decline, which, as it has been argued here, 
are associated with the Hesiodic fifth race.!8 The extent of impiety that Athena 
discerns in men becomes apparent in the death of Ajax, who is portrayed, as we 
shall see in the following section, as an enemy of the gods. If Athena’s speech 
noted the fragility of cosmic order brought to the foreground through Ajax’s 
transgression, Zeus’ reply confirms his co-operation in stabilising this order by 
offering her his weapons with which he established order in Hesiod’s Theogony. 
This is Zeus’ only direct verbal engagement with another god in the epic and his 
second speech in the Posthomerica following his address to the gods before the 
duel between Memnon and Achilles (2.167-172).!° Zeus now offers to Athena his 
thunder — weapons “which the Cyclopes wrought in the past / with their tireless 
hands bringing honour to [him]" (tà uoi m&pog pa qépovteg / yepoiv dT’ 
drkaudtorov gtekthvavto KoxAonec, 14.445-446). This reference to the 
Cyclopes’ gratitude alludes to Zeus’ role in freeing them in Hesiod’s Theogony: 
Ol ot àxeuvrioavto XApıv &oepyecixov, / SOKav бё Bpovtnv NS’ aidaAdevta 
Kepavvov / xoi oteponnv (“they repaid him for his kindness, / and gave him 
thunder and blazing thunderbolt / and lightning", Th. 503-505; cf. 139-141).20 
With these weapons Zeus rules over mortals and immortals (7h. 506), and he uses 
the thunderbolt soon afterwards to strike down the outrageous (vfpiotnv) 
Menoetius (Th. 514). At this turning-point at the end of the Posthomerica Athena 
prepares to punish the Achaeans, and as she takes up Zeus’ weapons to re- 
establish order, the narrator underlines the assimilation between father and daugh- 
ter (14.459-465).2! 


18 At this point in Quintus’ narrative, the heroes of the Trojan War are still alive and the decline 
that Athena describes here points to an age that features the wickedness and impiety that are 
characteristic of the Iron race. 

19 Zeus remains silent after Hera’s address in 4.49-55, while he takes action following Gany- 
mede’s request in 8.431-442 without verbal response. 

20 Cf. Vian (1969) 194 n. 4 (= notes complémentaires p. 234). It is with these weapons that Zeus 
also defeats Typhoeus later in the Hesiodic Theogony (Th. 854). Note that dkdpotog in the 
early hexameter tradition is applied to the noun xetp in Hesiod’s description of Atlas holding the 
world (akauarnoı yépeooi, Th. 519, 747). Hesiod’s Theogony is thus further evoked through 
yepoiv vn’ draudtorcw іп Q.S. 14.446. 

21 Athena requests Zeus’ authorisation before proceeding with the punishment of Ajax, which has 
been anticipated from Q.S. 13.423-424, and Zeus offers her his weapons of his own accord 
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2. The Death of Ajax (Q.S. 14.548-589) 


Ajax’s outrage against Cassandra in this divine exchange is thus no longer 
regarded as an isolated offence against a god, but as a transgression with cosmic 
dimensions that must be dealt with accordingly. In the following section of this 
paper, I shall first present an overview of the main strands in the literary tradition 
relating to the death of Ajax before examining how Quintus colours his version of 
this episode to reflect Athena’s view on the condition of mankind. 

Narratives of the death of Ajax in the poetic tradition before Quintus are 
given by Proteus in Odyssey 4, Cassandra in Lycophron’s Alexandra, Juno in 
Aeneid 1 and Eurybates’ messenger-speech in Seneca’s Agamemnon, while 
ancient evidence gives some information on Callimachus’ version of the myth. In 
relating Proteus’ narrative of the Achaean nostoi to Telemachus, Menelaus dwells 
on Ajax’s fate in Od. 4.499-511: Athena raises a tempest for the returning Greeks 
and Poseidon saves Ajax from the sea by leading him to the Gyraean rocks. 
Notwithstanding Athena’s enmity, Ajax would have thus been saved had he not 
boasted that he escaped the waves despite the gods. Poseidon uses his trident to 
break off the part of the rock where Ajax is sitting, and the hero falls into the sea 
and drowns. Proteus’ tale emphasises that it is Ajax’s own madness that deprives 
him of his nostos (uéy’ обот, 503, 509), while also drawing attention to the fact 
that the same god who leads Ajax to safety also brings about his doom. 

This sequence of events recurs with variations in the literary tradition dealing 
with the death of Ajax. According to the scholia (AD) on Л. 13.66, Callimachus’ 
first book of the Aetia followed this sequence without Poseidon’s role in saving 
the hero (Aet. 1 fr. 35 Pfeiffer [= 39 Asper]). The account in Pseudo-Apollodorus 
mentions that Athena hurls a thunderbolt against Ajax’s ship ([Apollod.] 6.6). 
The rest of the story follows the outline familiar from the Odyssey and the Aetia: 
Ajax makes his way to a rock and utters his boast; Poseidon strikes the rock with 
his trident, while Ajax falls into the sea and dies. Athena’s use of the thunderbolt 
against Ajax and the Greek fleet is an important feature in the literary tradition: as 
we saw earlier, this detail is mentioned in Euripides’ Troades in the extant poetic 
tradition while Cassandra’s vision in Lycophron’s Alexandra records thunderbolts 
falling into the sea and Ajax seeking refuge on the Gyraean rocks; Poseidon with 
his trident strikes the boastful Locrian king and Ajax is thrown back into the sea 
(Lyc. 392-395). 

In extant works in the Latin tradition, Athena’s use of the thunderbolt is 
crucial in the Virgilian abbreviated account of the death of Ajax at the beginning 


(14.443-465); in this respect, then, Zeus is still the overseer of order at the end of the Posthome- 
rica. See Gartner (this volume) for Zeus’ power and his relationship to fate in Quintus’ epic. 
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of the Aeneid.?? Frustrated at her inertia as the Trojans go unpunished in Aeneid 1, 
Juno briefly recalls how Pallas alone punished the entire Greek fleet because of 
one individual (unius ob noxam, Aen. 1.41): she pierced Ajax with the thunder- 
bolt, caught him in a whirlwind and impaled him on a rock (1.44-45).2° Eurybates 
in Seneca’s Agamemnon offers a detailed account of the death of Ajax: he draws 
attention to Pallas armed with Jupiter’s thunderbolt (Ag. 528-529) and to Ajax, 
who is grazed by the falling fire, while a second thunderbolt pierces him and his 
ship and carries away part of the ship and Ajax himself (Ag. 535-538).”* He 
breaks the waves with his chest, grasps his ship and catches fire. From a rock he 
utters a lengthy boast, which is — uniquely here — given in direct speech. Neptune 
arises from the sea and breaks off with his trident the rock and dislodges the crag, 
which Ajax carries with him in his fall. Although Ajax himself boasted earlier 
that he had overcome the sea (pelagus, 545) and fire (ignes, 545), he is now killed 
by earth, fire and sea (terraque et igne uictus et pelago iacet, “and he lies con- 
quered by earth and fire and sea”, 556).?5 

Both the Virgilian and the Senecan accounts of the death of Ajax implicitly 
represent the hero in his downfall as a Giant subdued by the gods. Hardie has 
demonstrated through comparison with Lucretius’ Etna in De rerum natura 
6.639-640 that Juno’s depiction of the stricken Ajax breathing out flames in 
Aeneid 1 shows the hero “blasted as an enemy of the gods” like the Giant under 
Emma 78 Moreover, Vian has suggested that Seneca and Quintus are drawing on a 
Hellenistic Gigantomachy or Typhonomachy in composing the death of Ajax, and 
he singled out Ajax's boast in Sen. Ag. 545-552.27 Ajax's boast may be evoking 
themes from Gigantomachy: the hero thunders in madness (furibundum intonat, 
Ag. 544) and his boast is a statement of victory over the natural elements in 
Jupiter’s control, and over men and gods, whose father is Jupiter.”® He ends the 


22  Ajax's boast is not mentioned in this abbreviated account; however, Tarrant (1976) on Sen. Ag. 
544 takes furias (Verg. Aen. 1.41) to be an allusion to Ajax’s boastfulness, whereas Austin 
(1971) on Verg. Aen. 1.41 argues for furias implying lust. 

23 See n. 7 above. The use of the thunderbolt is also mentioned in Accius’ Clytemestra; see Austin 
(1971) on Verg. Aen. 1.44. 

24 Sen. Ag. 537: transit Aiacem et ratem (ed. Zwierlein [1986]). Tarrant (1976) prints transit 
Aiacis ratem, which he defends on p. 277. 

25 See Giomini (1956) 132. On Seneca’s sources see Marcucci (1996) and Tarrant (1976) 8-23 
(esp. 19-23). 

26 Hardie (1986) 179. 

27 Vian (1959a) 84. See Keydell (1961) 282 for a response to Vian. 

28 There are textual problems in Ajax’s boast (Sen. Ag. 545-546) and difficulties with the 
interpretation of 546 and 548: see Tarrant (1976) 278-279 and Hudson-Williams (1989) 193. 
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boast with a direct challenge to Jupiter himself: quid si ipse mittat? (“what if he 
himself should send [them]?", 552).29 

In Quintus’ own version of the death of Ajax, the hero is explicitly likened to 
a Giant at the end of the scene.?? Let us now look closely at Quintus’ version in 
the Posthomerica, noting the emphasis on Ajax's hands and physical might and 
determination. Ajax goes through the waves on a ship's plank and then “traverses 
the salty depths with his arms" (xetpeooı дуогу GAuvpa Bévon, Q.S. 14.549), 
while he is likened to a “tireless Titan" in his “prodigious strength” (dxauoro 
Tırfivı Binv Dreponkov ёо1кос, 550)?! The swell is “cleft by the sinewy arms / 
of the valiant hero” (xpatepfioi xépeoow / будрос drepèdouoto, 551-552),?? and 
the gods watch him and marvel at his strength and manliness. Ajax is carried up 
and down by the waves, but “he was not weary in his much-enduring arms” (006° 
0 ye xeipa / xauve noAvrAntovg); thunderbolts crashing all around are quen- 
ched in the sea without killing him, for Athena wishes to prolong his death. Ajax 
then boasts that he would escape even if all the Olympians united should raise the 
entire sea. Poseidon sees him ‘with his hand taking hold of the rock” 
(Eyantöuevov yepi nerpng, 569): in anger, he causes an earthquake and cuts off 
into the sea the rock that Ajax “sought to clutch with his hands” (goîc émeuaieto 
yepot, 575). Quintus dwells on Ajax’s efforts and pain as he tries to cling to that 
rock. He would have still escaped his doom had Poseidon not opened up the earth 


29 Cf. Schindler (2000b) 145 for Ajax as a “Frevler par excellence”. The description of Neptune 
dislodging the rock (rupem, 573) and causing the crag to fall (soluitque montem, 575) may ini- 
tially lead one to think that Ajax will be buried underneath, which would evoke the death of a 
Giant. According to Pseudo-Apollodorus’ narrative of the Gigantomachy, Athena throws Sicily 
upon Enceladus and Poseidon hurls Nisyros, which he breaks off from Cos, upon Polybotes 
(1.6.1-2). The account in Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Niovpog (referred to in Vian [1952] 202) 
is of special interest: the Giant Polybotes swims after having been struck by Zeus; Poseidon then 
aims his trident at him and misses, which leads to the creation of Nisyros: ПоА›3Фттс yàp eic 
av Tıyavrav оло Лос BAindeic Evnxero, Mooe Sv бё En’ отоу dgeic тђу Tplaıvav TOD 
uèv Nuapte: yéyove yàp vfjoog tò BAndev №сорос (“for Polybotes, one of the Giants, kept 
swimming after he was struck by Zeus and Poseidon hurled his trident upon him and missed; 
but [the part that] had been struck became the island Nisyros”). Seneca’s narrative, however, 
continues with Ajax carrying the crag with him as he falls and does not explicitly mention that 
he is buried underneath. Cf. Tarrant (1976) on Ag. 575: “A distinction between montem here and 
rupem in 553 is not clearly drawn.” 

30 The question of direct borrowing from Virgil or Seneca cannot be explored further within the 
confines of this paper; from among the scholars who have contributed to this discussion with 
respect to this particular episode, I shall only mention here Kakridis (1962) 129-131 (for Quin- 
tus’ dependence on Seneca) and Vian (1969) 171-173 (against direct dependence). For a thor- 
ough re-assessment of Quintus’ relationship with Latin sources in the storm-scene in Posthome- 
rica 14 see Gartner (2005) 261-272; see also James (this volume). 

31 I have rendered Binv drépordov as “prodigious strength” after James (2004) ad loc. The 
struggle of Zeus and the gods against the Titans is also described in Q.S. 5.103-109 and 8.461- 
469, and that against the Giants in 11.415-419. Cf. also Q.S. 2.517-518. 

32 James (2004) ad loc. 
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below and hurled a mound on him*? — just as Pallas once hurled Sicily on Encela- 
dus, which still burns by the tireless Giant (ол’ окоротою Tiyavtoc, 584) 
breathing fire below the ground. 

Quintus offers the most detailed extant version of the death of Ajax in the 
literary tradition. Comparison with the versions outlined above indicates that he is 
adopting motifs dominant in this tradition, such as Athena’s use of the thunder- 
bolt, Ajax’s struggle to reach the Gyraean rocks, his boast to the gods, and Posei- 
don’s subsequent intervention, while at the same time adapting the details within 
this tradition.*4 Through these adaptations Quintus represents Ajax as а larger- 
than-life hero by underlining his might, determination and physical effort. Arro- 
gant and impious warriors like the Aeschylean Capaneus (Th. 423-425) are 
depicted as Giants fighting against the gods.*> By opening and closing this epi- 
sode with two similes that liken Ajax to a tireless Titan (Q.S. 14.550) and to 
tireless Enceladus (14.582-587) respectively, Quintus invites the reader to consid- 
er Ajax as a figure of extraordinary might that assumes threatening aspects. It is 
this representation of Ajax that I would like to explore here, as it permeates the 
entire episode between the two similes that frame it. 

An important departure from earlier extant versions that underlines this repre- 
sentation is the detail that Quintus’ Athena hurls the thunderbolt against Ajax’s 
ship rather than against Ajax himself, who swims tirelessly through the sea amid 
falling thunderbolts, as she wishes to prolong his suffering (14.559-561).°° Vian 
points to an interesting parallel in the description of a Typhonomachy deriving 
from Nicander’s Metamorphoses: Zeus first hurls a thunderbolt against Typhoeus; 
but as he hides and the flame is quenched in the sea, Zeus throws Aetna upon the 
usurper (Antoninus Liberalis 28177 The death of Ajax eventually occurs through a 
double divine intervention: whereas Poseidon’s shattering of the Gyraean rocks in 
Odyssey 4.506-510 and Neptune’s dislodging of the rock in Seneca’s Agamemnon 
573-576 cause Ajax to fall into the sea and die, Quintus’ Ajax clings upon the 


33 I follow here the text printed in Vian's edition for Q.S. 14.580 (discussed in further detail in my 
commentary on Posthomerica 14 [in preparation]): et un 6 ү [o ү Vian : &p’ codd.] ол›тф / 
péas ‹роїоу [yaîav Spitzner : oiov codd.] évepdev Enınpoenke koAdvnv. 

34 These motifs are tabulated in Kakridis (1962) 129-131, who concludes with a strong statement 
on Quintus’ familiarity with Seneca’s version. 

35 Vian / Moore (1988) 192. Prof. Philip Hardie draws my attention to the Gigantomachic imagery 
in the death of Statius’ Capaneus (Theb. 10.898-939): the gods marvel in silence (taciti mi- 
rantur, 10.920) after Capaneus has challenged Jupiter, who finally strikes him with thunder. 

36 Vian (1969) 199 n. 1 compares a third century A.D. hymn to Dionysus on papyrus (ed. Heitsch 
[1961] LVI.26-28): кролтуф dè шу оёт pevoiva / otpfioew davatò, 6o[Àu]o[1]g è’ Groe 
ёр[&ҳ9]ецу, / dpyoAénv iva tio Erı Goov anotion (“he did not desire at all to catch him with 
swift death, but to break him with prolonged destruction, so that he might repay a painful pen- 
alty while still alive”). See Page (1941) no. 129. 

37 Vian(1959a) 84 n. 3. 
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rock. As the hero’s death is deferred, attention is drawn to his excessive might 
and determination that render him a noteworthy opponent of the Olympians. 
Poseidon must intervene yet again to bury Ajax under a mound like a Giant.°® 

Ajax’s physical strength and effort are underlined throughout this struggle. As 
we have already seen, the first simile in this episode likened Ajax to a Titan with 
respect to his “prodigious strength” (Binv vxéponAov, 14.550), and Ajax's hands 
are those of a “valiant man” (àvópóg олердоцоло, 552); they are much-enduring 
and do not tire (556-557). The gods who are about to punish Ajax watch him and 
“marvel at his manliness and strength” (Mvopénv kai kaprog Edaußeov, 553). At 
the crucial moment when Poseidon breaks off into the sea the rock that Ajax was 
grasping with his hand, Quintus emphasises the latter’s struggle to hang on to the 
rock while the skin of his hands is torn off and blood runs under his nails. Even 
when buried under the rock, Ajax is described with characteristic might that stays 
with him even beyond his death: Bapvve бё кортероу йудра ("[it] weighed 
down upon the mighty hero”, 587). 

The focus on Ajax’s strength in this context evokes the narrative of Hesiod’s 
Theogony, which has already been alluded to in Zeus’ reply to Athena (444-448). 
The Hesiodic hundred-handed allies of Zeus are described as being “both fearful 
and strong, having exceeding strength” (Sewot te Kpatepot te, Binv vun£ponAov 
éxovtec, Th. 670) as they line up with the Olympians to fight against the Titans.?? 
They have fifty heads and from their sturdy limbs spring a hundred hands (671- 
673). When Zeus addresses them to enlist their help in his battle against the 
Titans, he appeals to their “great (...) force” (ueydAnv [...] Віту) and “invincible 
hands” (yeipac dartove) (649-650). Kottos duly promises to offer their strength 
(662) and the battle with the Titans is one of physical might, as “both sides 
showed at the same time the work of their hands and their might” (ye.p@v te Bing 
è бро Epyov ёфолуоу / &upótepor, 677-678). In the end, the hundred-handers 
defeat with their hands the Titans ùòneptúuovç nep £óvto (“although they were 
valiant”, 719).4° As well as being the reason why Zeus summons them to war, the 


38 Keydell (1949/50) 84: “Diese Version vom Tode des Aias ist singular.” See n. 29 for Neptune’s 
action in Seneca’s account. 

39 inv vnéponA- also occurs in Hes. fr. 43a.59, Mimn. 9.3 West, [Theoc.] Zd. 25.152 (Heracles) 
and A.R. 2.110 (Oreites, companion of vreponAn&otatog Amycus [A.R. 2.4], who is likened in 
2.38-39 to the offspring of Typhoeus or a child of Gaia’s). Quintus uses this combination again 
for the one who will stay outside the Horse and tell the Trojans about ће Віту олёроллоу 
"Axoıav (12.35). 

40 It is Hesiod’s emphasis on might in the representation of the pre-Olympians that I would like to 
compare here to that of Quintus’ in his representation of Ajax. The hundred-handers fought on 
Zeus’ side in the Hesiodic Theogony. In Il. 1.402-404, Briareus, whose human name is 
Aegaeon, is enlisted by Thetis to help Zeus; the Virgilian simile in Aen. 10.565-570 shows the 
hundred-handed Aegaeon fighting against Jupiter; cf. also Titanomachia fr. 3 Bernabé, where 
Aegaeon is the son of Ge and Pontus and an ally of the Titans. 
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excessive force of the hundred-handers also caused their father to bind them up: 
Nvopenv drépordov Ay@uevog NSE xoi eióoc / кої péyedog (“indignant at their 
prodigious manliness and form and size”, Th. 619-620).4! In the same poem 
nvop£n dréporàoc is also a feature of Iapetus’ son Menoetius, who is struck by 


wnepónAov (“because of recklessness and prodigious manliness”, 516). dtao- 
daAın in the Theogony is only used again in the explanation of the Titans’ name, 
which is also linked with tioic: roue бё narmp Titfivac énikAnow koA£eoxe / 
то1бос velkel@v uéyag Odpavòg oUg TEKEV adtdc / PÜOKE dè TITHIVOVTAC 
Heaven, their father, used to call in reproach those whom he bore ‘Titans’ 
[Twfjvac] by surname; and he used to say that they strained [тітолуоутос] and 
through recklessness [ataodaAın] achieved a great deed, but that vengeance for 
it would come afterwards”, 207-210).4 By representing Ajax as one of the pre- 
Olympians, Quintus underlines the hero’s threatening might while pointing to the 
gods’ necessity to restore cosmic order. 

This aspect of Ajax is conveyed in the hero’s boast, which amplifies the one 
related in the Odyssey: фӣ р” déenti Vev Ovyéew uéya Аоїтцо daAacong (“he 
said that he escaped the great depth of the sea against the will of the gods”, Od. 
4.504). Quintus’ Ajax, on the other hand, envisages all the Olympians together 
raising the entire sea against him: pf dé, кол ei uàña лбутес "OAdunior eig £v 
Хкоутод / xoóuevot xoi r&oav àvaotrjiooot VaAacoay, / &ooyéew (“and he 
said that even 1f all the Olympians together should unite / in anger and raise the 
entire sea, / he would escape", Q.S. 14.565-567). Ajax's boast confirms, as it 
were, Athena's earlier speech to Zeus regarding men's disrespect towards the 
gods, as he openly challenges the power of the Olympians inviting them to unite 
against him.4 Ajax's boast provokes the intervention of Poseidon, who is intro- 
duced as vn£ppiog 'Evvootyoiog (568), which draws attention to the god's 


41 DGE s.v. ayatouaı (3): “indignarse, encelarse, tener celos". Note LSJ s.v. &yc&ouct, where 
Gyauevog is glossed as “admiring” (with reference to Hes. Th. 619). 

42 For &taodaAin in the Odyssey as a term commonly denoting behaviour for which men suffer 
deservedly see Heubeck / West / Hainsworth (1988) 72 on Od. 1.7. See Nagy (1979) 163 and 
Heubeck / West / Hainsworth (1988) 356 on Od. 8.166 for the association of &taodaAın with 
vBp- in the Odyssey (cf. also Hes. Op. 134, Th. 996). ataodaAın is also used by Quintus to 
describe Ajax's attack against Cassandra in Q.S. 13.428-429: 008’ б (sc. Ataç) ye Avypfig / 
Afyyev GtacdaAine, exei À фрёуос Gace Копріс (“пог did he cease / from baneful reckless- 
ness, since Cypris deluded his mind"). 

43 Cf. Quintus’ description of the Titanomachy on Achilles’ helmet: тєрї 8’ adavortoı лоуёоуто / 
Tithvov épióoivouévov Au cvuuoygovteg (“all around the immortals are toiling fighting 
together with Zeus against the competing Titans”, 5.104-105). 
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powers to cause earthquakes.** As we saw earlier, Poseidon intervenes twice to 
deal with Ajax: he first causes an earthquake (570-574) and cuts off the rock that 
Ajax is clutching (574-575), and he then opens the earth and buries Ajax under a 
hill. The divine co-operation that began with Athena’s request from Zeus 
becomes increasingly more pointed as the narrator draws attention to the gods’ 
supremacy and designated powers. As sea-god, Poseidon stirs the sea pa 
KQOLYVYTOLO фёроу ёр1кодё корту (“bringing favour to his brother’s glorious 
daughter”, 508), while Zeus thunders кодолуфу оуб dvuòv òv тёкос (“in- 
tending to honour his child", 511) and he later on sends rain érinpa gépov 
ёрїк®бё1 "Evvocryato (“bringing honour to the glorious Earth-shaker", 638). By 
ending the Posthomerica with the storm at sea caused by Ajax’s transgressive act 
that triggers the wrath of the gods, Quintus ends his epic with chaos and confu- 
sion on the human plane, and unity and collaboration on the divine plane, as the 
distance between mortals and immortals is gradually being restored. 


3. The Achaean Wall (Q.S. 14.632-654) 


This divine co-operation continues with the destruction of the wall that the Greek 
army built in the course of the war to protect themselves from Trojan attacks. 
This is the last episode in the Posthomerica, and Quintus’ narrative here material- 
ises Zeus’ promise in аа 7 that the wall will be destroyed after the departure of 
the Achaeans (//. 7.459-463). The promise was made following Poseidon’s 
complaint that the Greeks built the wall without offering renowned hecatombs to 
the gods (0988 Yeolcı Sdcav Klee ғкотоџВос, I. 7.450 = 12.6)* and that the 
fame of this wall would outshine that of the wall which Poseidon and Apollo built 
for Laomedon (Il. 7.446-453).4° Poseidon introduced his complaint by drawing 
attention to the mortals’ lack of communication with, and respect for, the gods 
that emerges from this act of neglect: Zed natep, ӯ på тїс goti Ppotòv én’ 
aneipova yaîav / Ос tig ёт” AVaVETOIGL vóov xoà utv viver; (“Father Zeus, 


44 Cf. Vian (1969) 203 n. 3 (cited in n. 49 below). See Luppe / Poethke (1998) 211 for PBerol. 
1970, col. 2.28-30 for Poseidon’s epithets (2'-3" century A.D): ’Evociydov [ai] 
’Evociyaroc: ò [Il]ooet0[Gv о / x(e)tvnotyaro[c], emer) oi oe[1i]jouoi En’ a[dtov / dva- 
фёроут[ол] (“Earth-shaker: Poseidon the earth-mover, since the earthquakes are referred to 
him”). Elsewhere in the Posthomerica ’Evvootyauog underlines Poseidon’s role as ruler of the 
sea (3.767, 5.89, 14.343), while it occurs once (8.394) in the context of the god’s role in build- 
ing the walls of Troy. The title ’Evooixdwv is used only once in the Posthomerica (9.300). 
When Apollo intervenes to destroy the wall of the Achaeans (14.639), he is referred to as 
‘Exdepyog (only here in the Posthomerica). 

45 See section 1 above. Note that West (1998) brackets II. 12.6. 

46 Ancient scholars regarded the exchange between Zeus and Poseidon in /liad 7 as an inter- 
polation (schol. vet. AT on ZI. 7.443-464 Erbse), Kirk (1990) 288-289. 
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which mortal is there, then, on the boundless earth / who will still tell his mind 
and thought to immortals?", //. 7.446-447). Both Poseidon in Jiad 7 and Athena 
in Posthomerica 14 thus draw attention to the fact that men’s neglect of and 
irreverence towards gods threaten to close the fundamental gap that exists be- 
tween mortals and immortals. At the end of Quintus’ Posthomerica, these two 
acts of mortal impiety that have hitherto gone unpunished, namely the Achaeans’ 
building of the wall and Ajax’s rape of Cassandra, are now being punished. 

Quintus’ narrative of the destruction of the wall follows closely the account 
of this destruction envisaged in Miad 12, where Poseidon and Apollo decide to 
sweep away the wall after the Argives have sailed to their fatherland having 
sacked Troy (//. 12.13-35). Apollo turns against the wall the mouths of the rivers 
flowing from the Idaean mountains down to the sea; Zeus sends rain to cover the 
wall with water (aAtnAoo teiyea Dein, 12.26); Poseidon leads the operation and 
hurls into the sea the foundations built by the Achaeans.*’ In Quintus’ narrative 
the participle реуолроу (Q.S. 14.632) evokes Poseidon’s grudge in his complaint 
to Zeus in Л. 7.450, which was repeated by the narrator in //. 12.6 (cited above). 
The same three gods that were involved in the prospective destruction of the wall 
in the Miad are active in Quintus’ account of the actual destruction: Apollo directs 
the rivers against the wall (Q.S. 14.639-641; cf. I]. 12.24-25), Zeus sends rain 
from above (Q.S. 14.637-638; cf. Il. 12.25-26), and Poseidon destroys the wall’s 
foundations and covers the shore in sand (Q.S. 14.646-654; Il. 12.27-33). The 
Posthomeric Poseidon brings about destruction described in terms of an earth- 
quake: designated as “Evvootyatoc,*® the god opens up the earth and shakes 
Sigaeum, while the fortress vanishes under the water and sinks into the earth 
(Q.S. 14.646-652).4° 

An important detail in the Homeric account of this planned destruction is that 
the narrator refers to those who fought at Troy as heroes of a bygone past. The list 
of rivers that will be directed against the wall concludes with Scamander and 
Simoeis, 601 noAAà Bodypia xoi TpvEGAELAL / к@ллєсоу £v KOVINOL Kal 
Nuwéwv yévoc Avöp@v (“where many shields of bull’s hide and helmets / fell in 
the dust, and the race of half-divine men”, Л. 12.22-23). This is a unique moment 
in the Jiad as the narrator comments on these events “from the standpoint of a 


47 See Scodel (1982) 33-35 for some difficulties that arise in this passage. 

48 Seen. 44 above. 

49 Vian (1969) 203 n. 3: “Dans les v. 634-654, Quintus est constamment tributaire de l’Iliade [...] 
Mais, si le merveilleux prédomine chez Homère, Quintus s'efforce au réalisme. L’ intervention 
de Poséidon se transforme en une évocation fort exacte d'un cataclysme physique: nous 
assistons en fait à un tremblement de terre accompagné d'un raz de marée qui provoque des 
inondations dans la plaine troyenne en empéchant les fleuves de se déverser dans la mer." For 
textual problems in these verses see Vian (1969) ad loc. 
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later age, from which the heroes may well have seemed half-divine”.5° The term 
тих еол is used in Hesiod's Works and Days to describe the fourth race of men, 
which includes those who fought at Troy: àvõpôv прооу deîov yévoc, ot 
KoaAgovtar / nuwid_eor (“a god-like race of hero-men who are called demi-gods”, 
Op. 159-160).°! The term also occurs towards the end of the catalogue of Helen’s 
suitors in Hes. fr. 204.100 Merkelbach / West when Zeus plans to destroy the 
yux&c тшо [у (“souls of demi-gods"). Both here and in the Hesiodic myth of 
the races, the Trojan War marks the end of the nutäeo, 27 

As the Achaean wall is demolished at the end of Posthomerica 14 in terms 
that vividly evoke the Iliadic narrative, the Trojan War and the heroes who fought 
therein become part of that distant past. The last direct words in Quintus’ epic 
underline the sense that the end of an era has been reached: after the death of Ajax 
and before the destruction of the wall, as the narrator describes the heavy rainfall, 
an anonymous Greek compares the present tempest to Deucalion’s flood: taxa 
toîov ёлёуроғу àvópóc1 yeîua, / оллоте AevKaAtwvos ddéopatog vetóc TA Oe, 
/ поутодт A" apa yata, Bodog è’ énexeboto navın (“perhaps such was the 
storm that struck men / when Deucalion’s awful rain came, / and land became sea 
and the depth of the sea was poured all over”, 14.602-604).? Deucalion’s flood 
punctuates the end of a generation and, through his own survival, the beginning of 
another.?^ This race is not altogether destroyed, and the narrator in Posthomerica 
14 looks forward to the survival of some of the heroes who fought in the Trojan 
War:?? attention is drawn both to Athena’s anxiety about Odysseus’ future, as “he 
was about / to suffer much grief because of Poseidon’s anger” (£ueAAe / n&oyew 
G&Ayeo. TOAAG Посе доюуос орокА), 14.630-631), and immediately after the 
destruction of the wall to the Achaeans who survived the tempest (14.655-656). 
With the destruction of the wall as the final scene of Quintus’ epic the transition 


50 Hainsworth (1993) 320. See Scodel (1982) for the destruction of the Achaean wall in the Jiad 
and the context of myths of destruction. 

51 The term nuıdeor in early Greek hexameter poetry also occurs in h.Hom. 31.19 and 32.19 for 
those whose deeds have been sung by the Muses. See Scodel (1982) 35-36. Cf. West (1978) 191 
on Op. 160 for nutveor referring to “parentage rather than [...] semi-divine status". Clay (2005) 
30: “In early Greek poetry, the term hemitheoi always seems to convey not only their hybrid 
nature, but also a distancing perspective on the heroes that assigns them to a bygone era.” 

52 Cf. Cypria fr.1 Bernabé, where Zeus brings about the Trojan War to reduce the number of men 
on earth and also (according to schol. D on //. 1.5) because of men’s impiety. See Pontani 
(2000) for the Hesiodic Catalogue and the epilogue of Catullus, Carmen 64, and Hardie (2005a) 
289-292 for the reception of the Catalogue in the Latin tradition. 

53 For some detailed accounts in later works, see, e.g. [Apollod.] 1.7.2; Lucian Syr.D. 12-13; 
Ov. Met. 1.313-415. See Lightfoot (2003) 343-344 for reasons for divine anger linked to 
accounts of flood. See Caduff (1986) for ancient flood myths. 

54 The flood does not mark a transition between ages in the Hesiodic myth, but it has this function 
elsewhere in the tradition; see West (1978) 187. 

55 Cf. Clay (2005) 29 n. 17. 
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from one generation to another that was implied in Athena’s speech to Zeus is 
brought to the foreground. 


Conclusion 


The final scenes in the Posthomerica have been discussed here in relation to 
themes they evoke from the literary tradition that refer to the end of an era, point- 
ing to the end of the Trojan War as a major turning-point. As a prelude to the 
cosmic turbulence that will dominate the final scenes of the Posthomerica, the 
divine exchange between Athena and Zeus sets in motion the beginning of the 
end for the heroes who fought in Troy. With an emphatic assertion that a line has 
been crossed and through allusion to the Hesiodic myth of the races, Athena 
brings to Zeus’ attention the wickedness and impiety of mortals, inviting divine 
reaction on a comparable scale. Zeus responds accordingly, evoking his own 
struggles for supremacy, while the imagery and narrative describing Ajax’s 
struggle at sea underline the hero’s portrayal as a threatening enemy, whom the 
gods, united, finally overpower. The gods intervene again to destroy the Achaean 
wall, and as this scene is narrated in terms that strongly evoke the destruction in 
Iliad 12, it materialises an event envisaged in the /liad to take place at a later 
time; following Athena’s warning and the punishment of Ajax, this time has now 
come, and the destruction of the wall assigns the Trojan War and the heroes who 
fought therein to the past. 

A sequel to the Jiad, Quintus’ epic does not end with the fall of Troy or with 
the individual fates of the Greek heroes who fought in the Trojan War;? the 
Posthomerica ends with the transition from the race of the heroes who fought in 
Troy to the following race already heralded in Athena’s speech to Zeus. The final 
scenes of Quintus’ Posthomerica thus show the process through which the Trojan 
War becomes an event of a bygone past that is celebrated in epic. 


56 According to Proclus’ summary, Agias’ Nostoi ended with Orestes’ punishment following the 
death of Agamemnon (Nostoi arg. Bernabé). 


Returning to the Mountain of Arete: 
Reading Ecphrasis, Constructing Ethics 
in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica’ 


CALUM A. MACIVER 


In this paper I present a re-examination of the central and most discussed scene of 
the Shield of Achilles, namely, the Mountain of Arete (Q.S. 5.49-56). I write 
‘re-examination’ because the Shield of Achilles itself has received more attention 
from scholars than any other part of the Posthomerica.! This scholarship, particu- 
larly that on the Mountain of Arete, has typically been Quellenforschung, with 
little analysis of function.” There is much justification, therefore, for a return to 
the Mountain of Arete. The scene deserves our attention primarily because it has a 
vital influence on how we read the whole poem. The sources that have been 
searched for so eagerly by scholars have a profound effect on this reading, and 
frequently activate meaning, via the reader.’ There are, principally, three aspects 


* The Greek text used throughout is Vian (1963; 1966; 1969); any translation is my own. I would 
like to thank Dr. Stephanie Winder for suggesting many improvements to this paper, and also 
Dr. Roger Rees and Prof. Douglas Cairns for constructive criticisms. Also, I would like to ex- 
press my gratitude to Nicola Dümmler, whose detailed and scholarly examination of a draft of 
this paper has significantly improved its quality. To Prof. Dr. Manuel Baumbach and Silvio Bar 
thanks are also due for organising this first ever (highly successful) conference on Quintus 
Smyrnaeus and for their helpful feedback. 

1 James / Lee (2000) 33-68 provide detailed (mainly, but certainly not exclusively, philological) 
commentary on the description of the Homeric armour, and summarise other scholarship on the 
scene where relevant. For the scene where the Mountain of Arete is described (5.45-56), see, in 
addition to James / Lee (2000) 52-54, Vian (1966) 203-205 (for extensive suggestions for inter- 
texts), and Byre (1982) 184-195. Köchly (1850) 265-267 sets the agenda for all later scholars to 
follow. 

2 I acknowledge that commentators have already highlighted some of the correspondences found 
throughout the poem for this scene, particularly the corresponding gnomai. See Vian (1966) 203 
(where he lists some, but by no means all, of the relevant gnomai — I would add 1.72-73, 3.8-9, 
5.595-597, 7.52-55, 7.67-92, 9.507-508, 12.292-296, 12.388, 13.248-250, 13.476-479, 14.207- 
208), and James / Lee (2000) 52. Most of the commentators have noted the allegorical character 
and moral tone of the description. Contrast, however, Bassett (1925b) 414, who reads a non- 
moral meaning. 

3 Little of the work has made an attempt at exegesis of the manifold ‘cf.s’ discovered, at the level 
of the reader. It is intertextual exegesis that I aim at. By reader I naturally mean the “Model 
Reader” (Conte [1986] 30) whose competence is established fully by the author. We as modern 
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that I raise for discussion in this paper: first, I do some Quellenforschung of my 
own, and conclude that the Mountain of Arete can be read as ‘Stoic’ in its inheri- 
tance, and that our reading of the (essentially) gnomic correspondences of the 
image is inextricably affected. I then establish that the Mountain of Arete behaves 
as a type of mise-en-abime for a recurring thematic thread in the rest of the text. 
Much of my discussion in this paper focuses on the role of the reader for con- 
struction of meaning. I build on this aspect by concluding the paper with discus- 
sion of the intertextual nexus that exists in reading the Shield of Achilles, and 
particularly how such a Stoically-influenced image is accommodated within the 
overwhelmingly Homeric inheritance of the Shield. There is a clash between 
Stoic values, as explicated through correspondence in the text with the Mountain 
of Arete as mise-en-abime, and indebtedness to the Homeric poems for mytho- 
logy, language, and characterisation. This clash is the interwoven intertextual 
dynamic for discussion underlying this paper.* 


Intertextuality and the Mountain of Arete 


Before discussing the function of the scene on the Shield where the Mountain of 
Arete is described, I must discuss its nature and literary inheritance. 


aindtatov 8’ ётётокто deoKunto èni ёрүф 

Kol tpnxd Ladens ’ Aperti Орос Ev дё Kal our 50 
ELOTIKEL qotvikoc ereuBeBovîo кол? Gepne 

dyn yadouoa трос oùpavóv. Ou дё navın 

datparitoi Gouëeoe Ote pyouevot OKOAONEOOLV 

оудролоу олёрокоу EDV TATOV, OVVEKA nooi 

е1солісо yaCovto TEÜNTÖTEG олло kéAevüo, 55 
tod pot è’ tepóv отоу @уттоу 18рфоутес. (Q.S. 5.49-56) 


readers cannot completely activate the full range of meanings possible for an ancient reader; on 
the other hand, many readings are possible for us as modern readers that were most likely not 
activated by ancient readers, based on our historical backgrounds and knowledge of modern 
secondary literature. We should take account of ancient readings of literature, and Late Antique 
culture of the Second Sophistic, but we must not be bound by these criteria. Cf. Heath (2002) 
120 on the usefulness of ancient literary criticism, and his (unsuccessful) attempts to extricate 
himself from the charge of privileging ancient readings over modern readings of texts. For the 
idea of the educated reader in the Second Sophistic, and the target readership of highly allusive 
texts, see Swain (1996) 63-64. For the inclusion of this last point, I am indebted to M. Baum- 
bach. 

4 On the indebtedness of the Posthomerica to the Homeric poems, see, above all, the cogent 
discussion in James / Lee (2000) 21-30, and more succinctly, Keydell (1963) 1294-1295. The 
very fact, naturally, that the poet decides to present a description of the Shield of Achilles is 
Homeric-emulative. 
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Highest of all on that work of divine craftsmanship was also depicted 

the rugged mountain of sacred Arete; and here Arete herself 50 
was standing mounted on top of a palm, 

aloft, almost reaching the heavens above. And in all directions round about 

pathways made difficult by dense thorn-bushes 

kept men back from the noble path. Therefore many 

shrank back in awe of the sheer paths, 55 
and few ascended in sweat, persevering up the sacred way.” 


This figure occurs within the scenes of peace on the Shield.° It is the most obvi- 
ous departure from //. 18.478-608, the model for this Shield, and one that imme- 
diately strikes the reader as allegorical in nature: that is, a description of a moun- 
tain of abstract quality is clearly not an actual, geographic mountain. There are 
features of this scene that have dominated study of it: the palm in particular (51), 
and its possible source and significance, has elicited most comment. It is not my 
intention to deal at length with the ‘palm issue’ here; a plausible source for it 
could be the palm of victory.’ Another source of contention has been the value of 
the term Arete. Some have suggested that it has a purely non-moral meaning like, 
as they state, the Arete in Cebes’ Tabula.8 It is difficult to assign one single 
meaning to the value, however. Even in the Homeric poems, arete can have 
varying significance. One of the key meanings in the context of the Лїаа is ‘prow- 
ess’ in relation to battle,” and it seems, on the basis of the examples found in the 
Posthomerica, that this is the chief meaning followed.!° In Greek literature gener- 


5 Translation of this scene presents some problems: it is difficult to decide on the true definition 
of &xpng (51) in its context — is it an adjective of quality or should it be taken closely with кото, 
(see James / Lee [2000] 55)? The exact sense of the varying vocabulary for ‘path’ is difficult to 
bring out (53-56). I have not translated oivié as “palm-tree” for reasons that will become 
apparent; also, I have not translated Arete as “virtue” due to the particular connotations of that 
English word which now fails to cover all of the aspects of the corresponding Greek word. 

6 Опе division of the Shield into scenes, see Byre (1982) 184-185. See also Baumbach (this 
collection), who decisively demonstrates that the scene where the Mountain of Arete is de- 
scribed is in the central position of the Shield. 

7 Vian (1966) 204 compares Silius Italicus, Punica 15.100-107, where Virtus herself speaks to 
Scipio. The speech contains striking verbal parallels with the Posthomeric scene (e.g. Q.S. 5.53, 
55 echo Sil. 15.101; 5.55-56 echo 15.103-104; and 5.45-46 echo 15.106-107); the most impor- 
tant parallel is that between Sil. 15.100 — me cinctus lauro producit ad astra Triumphus 
“Triumph, crowned with laurel, leads me to the stars” — and Q.S. 5.51-52. Byre (1982) 189, 
however, is correct to state that “it is vain to seek for a single direct source”. 

8 Bassett (1925b) 415-418, who makes a case for direct influence. Bassett fails to take account 
properly of the nature of the Tabula, that it is an extended and moralistic ecphrasis expounded in 
a dialogue. Cf. Fitzgerald / White (1983) 14-15 on the nature of the Tabula; James / Lee (2000) 
53, and Byre (1982) 189, on the intertextual relationship. 

9 So Sharples (1991) 4, following Adkins (1960) 31-37. 

10 See LSJ s.v. apern I, and cf. Bassett (1925b) 414-416; the word occurs at Q.S. 1.732 (Thersites 
to Achilles, a statement that should be taken closely with the gnomic statement at 1.738, which 
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ally, however, arete is best translated as “excellence”, that is, a quality in some- 
one or something that brings the best results, or success.!! A moral signification 
for the term is possible, and as Sharples states, is for example very much part of 
the teaching of Socrates.!? This meaning does not monopolise the term, however. 
In sum, we cannot restrict the sense of the Arete of the Mountain of Arete to a 
non-moral meaning, due to the moralising correspondences with the image, some 
of which dwell on conduct in life; nor can we exclude the non-moral meaning of 
excellence, that is, how to conduct oneself in battle. 

Focusing on the description of Arete on the Shield, there are features that 
draw attention to its divinity. Most significantly, perhaps, is the fact that Arete is 
described as very sacred (50). Both in the Posthomerica and in the Iliad, Cadéog 
is used only of the divine.!? Within the immediate context in the scene, emphasis 
is laid on the divinely-made nature of the work (49 — Yeoxunto), and on the fact 
that Arete stretches up to heaven (52). Those who reach the top of the Mountain 
of Arete, after considerable toil (56), can expect some reward connected with 
ovpavoc.!4 The path to the top is described as both noble and holy (54 — évv, and 
56 — iepóv),? and the Mountain itself is made highest on the Shield (49 — ainv- 
tatov). Why such emphasis on the divine nature of the destination? 

The answer can be found in the intertextual inheritance of this scene — an 
inheritance that has a profound effect on the reader’s understanding of the scene’s 


clearly identifies Arete with the Kudos of war), 3.124 (of Achilles’ war prowess), 5.592 (Odys- 
seus in lamentation for Ajax, on the contest of Arete for a Shield with an emblem of that Arete 
on it), 7.651 (Phoenix to Neoptolemus, praising the Arete of Achilles), and 7.668 (Neoptolemus 
in reply on a similar theme). The instances in the Ziad are: 8.535, 9.494, 11.90, 11.762, 13.237, 
13.277, 14.118, 20.242, 20.411, 22.268, 23.276, 23.374, 23.571, 23.578. 

11 Sharples (1991) 4: “arete is always closer to the notion of that which brings success than is 
English ‘virtue’.” 

12 Sharples (1991) 4. 

13 Within the Posthomerica, it is used, personally, only of (the deified — 14.186-187) Achilles, at 
14.304; this is not insignificant, given that it is the divine Achilles that appears to his son to ex- 
pound just what this Arete is. Everywhere else in the poem, it is used only of places associated 
with gods, or used of gods themselves: 2.444, 3.88, 3.545, 4.575, 5.50, 6.146, 8.295, 10.127, 
11.42, 12.482, 13.276, 13.435, 14.87, 14.304, and 14.413. In the Ziad, it is used only of places: 
1.38, 1.452, 2.508, 2.520, 9.151, and 9.293. See, further, James / Lee (2000) 54. 

14 Cf. 14.197, where it is also suggested that Arete reaches up to heaven; cf. Byre (1982) 194. 
James / Lee (2000) 53 are correct to identify the fruits of the tree at 14.198-199 as the reward 
for those who have led a life according to Arete. Byre (1982) 195 states that “the whole passage 
[...] is a symbolic expression of the doctrine, associated especially with the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
according to which a life of arete attained through ponos is rewarded in the afterlife by celestial 
ease and repose”. He, however, fails to provide suitable evidence of this doctrine within the 
Neo-Pythagorean system; such a description is more suited to the Tabula of Cebes — see Fitz- 
gerald / White (1983) 24. 

15 James/Lee (2000) 55 are correct to point out the specific uses of tepà 066¢ (described in LSJ 
s.v. tepóc 9, of the road that leads to Delphi) that the use of iepég here echoes. The parallel 
serves to underscore the religious nature of the road and destination here. 
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function. The prototype for this scene is the gnomic description at Hesiod, Opera 
287-292: 


THV MEV TOL кокоттто Kal 1Aa80V Eotıv ёАёс®ол 

pNLOws: Ain uev одос, u&Ao 8’ eyybdı vater 

тс è’ Opere 10р®то. deoi rpordpordev EÜNKAv 

Groot: uarpòç dè xod бр®тос otuoe ёс олту 290 
кої tpnydc TO AP@tov: ёлтүу A" eig &Kpov Tentan, 

ртіп dh ёлелто néAer, yaren nep ёо®со. (Hes. Op. 287-292) 
Inferiority it is possible for you to get in abundance, 

easily: the way is smooth, and very nearby it lies. 

In front of [AJrete it is sweat the immortal gods 

placed: the road is great and steep to her 290 
and rough at first. But when the top is attained, 

then it is easy, despite its previous difficulty.!9 


The correspondences between this passage and the Mountain of Arete are clear;!7 
even on a most basic level, the fact that both mention or imply a Mountain, a 
difficult way to Arete, and the sweat involved in getting up the way, draws the 
passages closely together in the reader’s mind. 

Hesiod wrote a didactic poem (The Works and Days), which is interspersed 
with gnomai.!? The fact that, in the central scene on the Shield of Achilles, а 
Hesiodic intertext occurs, which itself is allegorical and didactic — a specifically 
gnomic part of a didactic text — suggests didacticism on the part of Quintus 
Һеге.! The provision of didacticism for the Shield in the Posthomerica, via the 
context and nature of this intertext, can then be read further in any correspon- 
dences with this scene on the Shield, as I argue below. Within a Shield that 
follows the Iliadic Shield in its mythological nature and overall descriptive 
framework, this intertext causes the scene to be the most original (that is, the most 
non-Homeric) feature of the Posthomeric Shield.) The reader identifies the 


16 All passages from Hesiod are from Solmsen / Merkelbach / West (°1990). There has been some 
debate on the meaning of the last line. Do the feminine adjectives refer to Arete or to the way to 
Arete? The position of 066g in line 288 makes it unlikely that it is the subject, despite West's 
(1978) 230 suggestion. A grammatically more sensible answer (made to me by N. Diimmler) is 
to take Arete as subject. For this solution see also Verdenius (1985) 151. 

17 So Kóchly (1850) 265-266; it is not necessary here to detail the verbal correspondences, since 
James / Lee (2000) 52 have already provided suitable illustration of these. 

18 West (1988) ХУШ. 

19 Becker (1995) 41, of the Iliadic ecphrasis, writes: “The bard [...] acts as our guide as we 
imagine the images.” I am going further than this: the bard acts as our guide wherever the theme 
occurs. 

20 As James / Lee (2000) 52 point out. 
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intrusion of Hesiod within a Shield that is Homeric-emulative, and is forced to 
interpret. 

Quintus is being didactic about an ethic: the ethic that the Mountain of Arete 
presents is that through ponos few get to achieve Arete. Throughout the 
Posthomerica, kudos is identified as synonymous with Arete, reflecting the 
original (Iliadic) martial meaning used in the poem.?! This ethic is first found at 
Q.S. 1.738: novo ð’ ора к®©бос ónnóci “kudos follows ponos” (where Arete is 
replaced by kudos), itself a Hesiodic intertext.”” Within the Mountain of Arete 
scene, the close connection existing between ponos and Arete / kudos is reflected 
in the juxtaposition of tpnyò with Cadéns (50): divine status can be achieved 
only by rugged paths (ponos) up the Mountain of Arete. Thus the Mountain of 
Arete on the Shield of Achilles must be read with the running theme in mind of 
kudos or arete as contingent upon ponos. The thematic echoes expand and 
expound the idea that the Mountain figure contains. 

Numerous other intertexts for the Mountain of Arete have been suggested by 
scholars.?? I would like to discuss three excerpts from Lucian, unnoticed by these 
scholars,** for the insight they give us into the Posthomeric Mountain of Arete. 
First, I wish to draw attention to Verae Historiae 2.18.11-12:?° 


tOv бё Ltwlk@v ovdeic тору: ёті yap eAéyovto dvapatver тоу Tfjg Opere 
optiov Adgov. (Lucian VH 2.18.11-12) 


21 See James / Lee (2000) 274-275. 

22 This line is spoken by Thersites to Achilles, in a gnomically-charged speech. This echoes 
nAodro È’ àpeth xoi к®бос олтудет (Hes. Op. 313) “arete and kudos follow wealth". Cf. Vian 
(1963) 164. 

23 James / Lee (2000) 52-54 have the best discussion of intertexts for this scene generally. See also 
Vian (1966) 203-205. Relevant as well, in terms of the influence of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
are Fitzgerald / White (1983) 37. Most of the suggested parallels contain an idea of two ways, 
one to Arete, and the other to Kakia, or Apate (e.g. Ceb. Tab. 15.3-33.2 [with Fitzgerald / White 
(1983) 24], and principally Xen. Mem. 2.1.22-23). In this scene on the Shield describing the 
Mountain of Arete, no such demarcation of two ways is made — rather, there is properly only 
one way, up which only few manage to ascend. It is true that there are many small paths cov- 
ered with rocks preventing men from the one true path (Q.S. 5.53-54), but there is no mention of 
another path to another abstract (moral) quality. This is also the case in the instructive words of 
Achilles to his son at 14.195-200 — all that is important is the character of those attempting to 
reach the heights of Arete (14.195-196). 

24 Vian (1966) 204 identifies Lucian Merc.Cond. 42 as an intertext. There, however, Lucian 
explicitly imitates Cebes, and presents an allegory in the tradition of ‘The Choice of Heracles’, 
which, strictly speaking, is not the same idea as the image on the Shield, as discussed above. 
Another relevant intertext according to Vian (1966) 204 is Lucian VH 2.30; despite the similar 
vocabulary, the very different context of the text there decreases the intertext’s relevance. On 
the nature of Lucian’s satire generally, see Robinson (1979) 30-32, and Hall (1981). 

25 I would like to thank Prof. Dr. W. Burkert for pointing out this passage to me. The passages 
from Lucian are from Macleod (1972-1987). 
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None of the Stoics were present; for they were said to be too busy trying to get up the 
steep hill of /A/rete. 


This excerpt from the True Histories finds Lucian at the ‘Isle of the Blessed’, 
where he meets various famous personages from history and mythology. He 
wonders where the Stoics are, after seeing so many famous figures from the 
history of Greek mythology, literature, and philosophy. He is informed that the 
Stoics are absent because they are climbing the Hill of Arete. Both this passage 
and the scene in the Posthomeric ecphrasis describe a hill (or Mountain) of Arete 
(Ad@o¢ — орос, Q.S. 5.50) which is steep (Ор®тос — олло KéAevda Q.S. 5.55; cf. 
vwnan Q.S. 5.52) and which few are able to climb. In Lucian we read an addi- 
tional element — that Stoics themselves climb the Mountain. Therefore the 
Lucianic passage emphasises the ‘Hill’ (or Mountain) of Arete as inherently, by 
this time, having its identity in the system of Stoic philosophy. I suggest, there- 
fore, that the Mountain of Arete in the Posthomerica is also Stoic in nature. My 
argument is strengthened by reference to another passage in Lucian. 

Lucian’s Vitarum Auctio 23 is a typically satirical dialogue, where the author 
summarily sweeps through the chief philosophies of antiquity, and introduces 
(and ridicules) the main exponents of these philosophies. Lucian introduces the 
reader to the famous Stoic Chrysippus in chapter 23, who is asked by the inter- 
locutor: ti npa&eıg трос то AKPOTATOV тйс Opere офікореуос; “What will you 
do after you have arrived at the highest point of [A/rete?” While there is no 
explicit mention of a Hill this time, even though the superlative adjective and the 
participle suggest one, the intertext from the Verae Historiae implies that this 
should be assumed.?° Lucian, in this sketch, is selecting the stereotypes of each 
philosophy that he is describing (that is, the most readily identifiable for the 
reader), and has chosen for Stoicism то Gkpotatov тїс dpetfig. This choice as a 
stereotype for Stoic philosophy has an impact again on our reading of the identity 
of the Mountain of Arete on the Posthomeric Shield. 

Discussion of one more Lucianic dialogue, the Hermotimus, influences our 
understanding of the Mountain figure. The dialogue parodically involves discus- 
sion of the nature and purpose of the Stoics’ Mountain of Arete (especially chap- 
ters 2-15).*” The Stoic interlocutor Hermotimus attempts to defend his philosophy 
as symbolised in the Stoa’s Mountain of Arete. The Hesiodic origin of the Moun- 
tain of Arete on the Posthomeric Shield of Achilles, and (as I argue) its Stoic 
characteristics, are illuminated by reference to Lucian Hermotimus 2, where the 


26 See LSJ s.v. крос 1. бфікуёоцол and трос imply motion to this highest point. @ф1куёоцол 
also has a secondary meaning of attainment of a goal, not necessarily implying motion (see LSJ 
s.v.). Turner (1961) 161 translates thus (my italics): “What will you do once you’ve reached the 
top of the Hill of Virtue?” 

27 The latest thorough treatment of the dialogue is that of von Möllendorff (2000b). 
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Stoic interlocutor Hermotimus paraphrases the Hesiodic passage quoted above 
where the way to Arete is described. 


D $$ B H 7 CORE AG: ; DAS ` o € F ж л 
М 6° "Aner туо nóppo кото tov 'Hoíoóov oike? Kai ёстіу ò olog En’ отуу 
џокрос TE кої орос xoi TONG, 1_8рфто оок oAtyov EXWV toic Odoind pote. 
(Lucian Herm. 2) 


Arete according to Hesiod dwells very far away and there exists a way to her which is 
long, steep, and rough, with lots of sweat for the travellers. 


The Stoic interlocutor derives his philosophical system’s image — the Mountain of 
Arete — explicitly from Hesiod. So here on the Shield of Achilles, the Mountain of 
Arete can be seen as a Stoic reading of Hesiod as well, where both contexts — 
literary and philosophical — should be taken into account. 

The three passages discussed above prove that the Mountain of Arete on the 
Shield of Achilles derives a substantial proportion of its identity from a Stoic 
image, and therefore from Stoicism itself, whatever Stoicism by the time of the 
Posthomerica truly means.?* When this image is taken together with its expan- 
sion, the Tree of Arete at 14.195-200 (as discussed below), and in particular 
Achilles’ advice to his son at 14.201-206, where he advises his son to be neither 
too overcome by the bitterness of misfortune, nor to be too joyful in good fortune 
(202-203 — a clear example of the Stoic [doctrine of] indifference to external 
events), the presence of Stoicism is, I submit, undeniable.”” The reader of the 
Posthomerica, within Late Antiquity, would most likely associate the image on 
the Shield of Achilles with Stoicism, even if, by that time, Stoicism no longer had 
a strong separate identity from other, similar, philosophical systems. 

The Stoic nature of the image, established above, unavoidably influences, in 
some way, the force of Arete, in addition to its Homeric (and Hesiodic) meaning. 
The two values of the term, in my opinion, enable the reader to read not only the 
simple Homeric force of Arete in correspondences, but also its Stoic value. It is as 


28 Thanks are due to P. Schubert who pointed out to me that by this time the Stoa was on a gradual 
decline. The scarcity of sources for the philosophies of this period, and the dubious validity of a 
date of third century A.D. for Quintus, mean that any argument against Stoicism in the Post- 
homerica does not rest on a firm basis. 

29 Cf. Brennan (2005) 35, 38, and Hadas (1958) 24. It is surprising that James / Lee (2000) 52-54 
do not mention Stoicism in connection with the image, but see James / Lee (2000) 12-13 on the 
general influence of Stoicism in the poem; see also Köchly (1850) XCV-XVI. The evidence for 
Stoicism does not exclude the influence of Hesiod: both Hesiod, and Stoicism, are read in the 
image. The vision of Achilles to Neoptolemus in book 14 is arguably influenced by the 
Somnium Scipionis of Cicero: see Keydell (1963) 1292, and Keydell (1949/50) 87-88; Vian 
(1959a) 76 n. 6 admits the Stoic nature of the speech of Achilles, but argues that it derives noth- 
ing from previous literary sources. For my purposes, it is a consensus on the Stoic nature that 
matters. 
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primarily as a reflection of Stoicism that the Mountain of Arete is portrayed in 
such ‘divine’ and allegorical terms.3° 

One crucial point should be addressed before continuing: why does Quintus 
accommodate Stoicism on the Shield of Achilles, and incorporate a Stoic ethos 
throughout the poem? The answer is another paper in itself, and lies outwith the 
aims of this current one, which focus on the role of the reader, and the intertextual 
complications in inscribing difference in the Posthomeric Shield of Achilles.?! 


Mise-en-Abîme and the Shield of Achilles 


I turn now to discuss the Mountain of Arete on the Shield of Achilles in terms of 
its correspondences, and the effect the figure’s meaning and nature has on them, 
and conversely, the greater understanding of the figure we gain through analysis 
of correspondences. If an image that has multiple correspondences throughout a 
text has a clear link with a philosophical system, our reading of the correspon- 
dences must also accommodate this philosophy. I move now, with this intertex- 
tual background in mind, to discuss the way in which the Mountain of Arete 
functions as mise-en-abîme for a recurring theme in the poem. 

Some definitions are required before proceeding: what do I mean by ‘mise- 
en-abime’, and in what ways does it differ from ‘allegory’? Lucian Dällenbach, in 
his formative study of the term, simplified it to “any aspect enclosed within a 
work that shows a similarity with the work that contains it".?? Dällenbach does 
proceed, in his study, to present more complex definitions of the term based on an 


30 It is also significant that the motivating filter for the Hesiodic intertext is an allegory, within an 
epic text written in Late Antiquity. While allegory can be read as didactic in nature (cf. Fletcher 
[1964] 120, and Toohey [1996] 5-7 on narrative epic as didactic generally; see also Frankel 
[1975] 113), the literary-cultural context in which the Posthomerica exist encourages the reader 
to take account of the doctrines behind this allegorizing when interpreting the Posthomeric 
Shield. Late Antique literary-culture was marked by allegorizing of the Homeric poems, and 
particularly of the Shield of Achilles. The Iliadic Shield of Achilles, and its fabrication, more- 
over, was understood in antiquity "as the expression of a philosophically conceived cosmogony 
and cosmology” (Hardie [1986] 340; cf. Coulter [1976] 26 on the partisan approach to reading 
ancient texts). If we can read the didacticism present here from the influence of Hesiod as ex- 
tending to the reader’s level of ‘being’, then the Stoic doctrine of the Mountain of Arete, and the 
world it represents as mise-en-abime, is an attempted reflection of the world we live in, and an 
attempt to say how we should live in the cosmos, beyond the level of the characters in the poem. 
This ‘theory’ can be expounded at length, in relation to Late Antique cosmological interpreta- 
tions of Homer. I prefer, in this paper at any rate, to remain firmly within the world of the poem. 

3] For Stoicism in the Posthomerica as a whole, see Vian (1963) ХУП-ХУШ, Garcia (1990), and 
James / Lee (2000) 12-13, 146, and 155. I would like to express my gratitude to N. Dimmler for 
her perceptive suggestions for improvement to this section. 

32 Dällenbach (1989) 36 (the italics in the quotation are his). He by no means invents the term, but 
simply sets down definitions and functions in an attempt to stabilise the figure’s meaning. 
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understanding of modern works of fiction where the figure is followed. For my 
purposes, this definition, which the rest of his study never contradicts, is suffi- 
cient for an understanding of the figure's use in the Posthomerica.?? The Shield of 
Achilles, and in particular the Mountain of Arete, show similarity with the rest of 
the text on a much more explicit and definable level than is the case for the Iliadic 
Shield of Achilles.34 I am not suggesting that mise-en-abîme is allegory, although 
there is a clear allegorical aspect to the Shield.?? Allegory, which is more closely 
aligned with symbolism,’ hints at a hidden meaning constructed by the inter- 
preter's predisposed assumptions of the author's intentions.?" Mise-en-abîme does 
not need an intentionalist approach, or an understanding of the historical sedes, 
but is simply a literary device (used by the reader) that overlaps and constructs 
meaning in the surrounding narrative, as the reader identifies correspondences.°® 
The principal textual correspondences with the Mountain of Arete are 
gnomic. Essentially the Mountain of Arete functions (as mise-en-abime) as the 
motivating centre of a nexus of gnomai that echo it, and further, expand upon it, 
and even expound it, according to the situation in the text where the gnome is 
spoken. I mentioned above the places where these corresponding gnomai occur in 


33 The English title of his study, “The Mirror in the Text”, is aptly suggestive of the function of 
mise-en-abime: the figure is used to reflect in a smaller compass the whole work of literature 
(Dallenbach [1989] 36). For recent use of mise-en-abime as a means of interpreting other classi- 
cal texts, see Rinon's (2006) 208-225 study of the Song of Demodocus in the Odyssey. 

34 For the Shield of Achilles within the //iad, see, chiefly, Taplin (2001) 342-364. Cf. Shannon 
(1975) 29, on the type of symbolism, in his view, involved in the Iliadic Shield. In terms of 
poetics, however, Becker (1995) 5 treats the Iliadic ecphrasis “as a mise-en-abîme of the poetics, 
[...] in ekphrasis not only does the bard become one of us, an audience, but also the description 
itself, metonymically, becomes a model for the poem”. 

35 Cf. Dällenbach (1989) 44. 

36 Coulter (1976) 43. 

37 Coulter (1976) 44, and Rollinson (1981) Ix. I am constructing my reading of the nature of 
allegory here on Late Antique conceptions and uses of the figure, where intention was key; cf. 
Coulter (1976) 45: “The attribution of symbolic status to elements of a text, therefore, rested on, 
among other things, the assumption that literary texts were to be read as an intentional form of 
communication and that the reader was chiefly alerted to that intention by symbols consciously 
employed by the author.” The interpreter (“a representative of a sectarian point of view, the 
advocate of some religion or philosophical school”, Coulter [1976] 19) takes the meaning from 
the text required for that interpretation. 

38 Dällenbach (1989) 46-47 includes as indicators for mise-en-abime “repetition of an evocative 
setting and a combination of characters” and “textual repetition of one or more expressions 
relating to the primary narrative within the reflexive passage”, the latter of which fits most 
closely with the mise-en-abime in book 5. While obviously allegorical, the scene containing the 
Mountain of Arete can and does also function as mise-en-abime, to the extent that, although a 
thematic microcosm of the fictional text, it *superimpose[s itself] semantically on the macro- 
cosm that contains [it]” (Dallenbach [1989] 59). 
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the Posthomerica;?? the most significant of these correspondences, for my pur- 
poses here, are the gnomai at 14.195-203, 12.287-296, and 5.596-597. 

Before discussing these particular gnomai, I ought to establish the important 
place gnomai have in the Posthomerica as a whole. They provide one of the most 
striking features of the poem’s poetics, but also one of the most despised and 
understudied within an area of research undergoing fresh study in other authors.*” 
Unfortunately, as with most research (or lack of it) into the poetics of the 
Posthomerica, critics have either been dismissive of the merits of such study of 
gnomai in the poem, or, where such research has been carried out, have failed to 
appreciate the significance of their results.4! Statistical analysis of gnomai in the 
Posthomerica illustrates the key place they have within the poem as a whole.” 
There are a total of 132 gnomai in the Posthomerica.** This is itself significant. 
The Jiad has a total of 154 gnomai;** yet the Posthomerica, of nearly 8,800 lines 


39 See n. 2, above. 

40 Cf. especially Lardinois (1997) 213-234, on the /liad, which has greatly influenced my study of 
gnomai. Aristotle, in his definition and discussion of үуфџол in literature (Rh. 1394a21-22), 
identified the feature as a general statement usually concisely expressed. This definition, similar 
to Quintilian’s vox universalis (8.5.3), is the key to the understanding of gnomai in all literature. 
The gnome operates at different levels, allowing different levels of meaning and application 
(Stenger [2004] 8): on the one hand, it operates on a narrow basis, where the specific situation in 
the text acts as the motivation and focus of the gnome (Lardinois [1997] 214); on the other hand, 
the very generalising nature of the gnome can transfer applicability to the reader. 

41 There has been no dedicated treatment of the subject to date. Köchly (1850) XCV-XCVI, gives a 
short treatment mixed with a derisory bias in which he acknowledges the gnomai’s frequency, 
but slights their importance (XCV): “Ipsa Quinto maxime pecularis est. Frequentissime enim et 
paene ad nauseam usque /ocos communes admiscuit, qui maximam partem sapientiam vulgaris- 
simam produnt.” He lists some, but by no means all, of the gnomai in the Posthomerica. Paschal 
(1904) 44, Kakridis (1962) 178-181, and James / Lee (2000) 12-13, give very brief details. Vian 
(1963) XXXVII (“Plusieurs de ses récits tendent a illustrer une pensée edifiante, qui s'éléve 
rarement au dessus du lieu commun") and Campbell (1981) 132 n. 388 (“Gnomic elements [...] 
confront the reader of Q[uintus] at every turn [...] [They are] [s]ententious verbiage [especially 
in Nonnus] [...]") reflect the obvious influence of Köchly’s comments on all later scholarship. 

42 My MSc dissertation (University of Edinburgh, 2005) focused on gnomai in the Posthomerica. 
This is the first time that such statistics have been researched or presented. 

43 I have attempted to separate ‘strings’, or combinations of gnomai — something Ahrens (1937) 
12-38, in his study of gnomai in archaic Greek poetry, failed to do for the Miad. I have not 
attempted to distinguish between an enthymeme and a gnome, for the simple reason that both are 
gnomai. An enthymeme apparently adds an explanation within a gnome (Arist. Rh. 1394b21-22). 
Where relevant, I have not separated a double gnome (see Lardinois [1997] 214) when the sense 
required both ‘gnomai’ to be taken as a single gnome — often the second ‘gnome’ is a qualifying 
extension of the first — like an enthymeme. Previous scholars have given erroneous estimates: cf. 
Kóchly (1850) XCV-XVI, for a brief list, and Kakridis (1962) 178-181. The latter writes that 
there are about 90 gnomai in the Posthomerica. 

44 Lardinois (1997) 215; I do not agree with Lardinois, however. In his totals, he has added 73 
gnomai to the total of 81 that Ahrens (1937) 12-38 came up with. Lardinois (1997) 215 includes 
Il. 2.24-25 in his list, which is already in Ahrens (1937) 14; he also includes //. 9.309, 312-313, 
and 12.212-214. I can not see how these can be gnomai: they are not universal in their applica- 
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in length, is slightly more than half as long as the Ziad.’ This statistic gives the 
Posthomerica a proportionately much larger volume of gnomai according to the 
size of each еріс.“ Also, when one considers the smaller proportion of speeches 
in the Posthomerica compared with other epics,*’ and the fact that in most epics 
including the Posthomerica, gnomai mostly occur in speeches,** the number of 
gnomai in the Posthomerica (comparatively speaking) is remarkably large.” 
Gnomai, as a poetic feature of the text, must be taken seriously. 

The ecphrastic scene where the Mountain of Arete is described is essentially a 
gnome spoken by the primary narrator. The other gnomai under discussion are 
spoken by secondary narrators, which reflect the *enome' in the Shield of Achil- 
les. Of the 132 gnomai in the Posthomerica, 33 are spoken by the primary narra- 
tor.?? This number is in stark contrast to the three in the Лаа, and the two in the 
Odyssey?! This marked difference — the fact that more than a quarter of the 
gnomai in the Posthomerica are spoken by the primary narrator — requires expla- 
nation.>? 


tion, while 9.309, and 9.312-313 especially, are surprising inclusions in the totals, however 
much the reader may concur with the sentiments directed at Odysseus. I submit, therefore, that 
there are 150 gnomai in the /liad. I use Lardinois’ figures and analysis for convenience, how- 
ever. 

45 James / Lee (2000) 1. 

46 1/68 lines on average in the Posthomerica. 

47 Шаа. 44% of the whole epic; Odyssey: 56%; Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica: 29%; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica: 24%; Nonnus’ Dionysiaca: 36% (James / Lee [2000] 12). 

48 James / Lee (2000) 12. 

49 Caution must be exercised however: we must not rush to conclusions such as Campbell’s (1981) 
132 n. 388 or that of Paschal (1904) 44, who states that they “detract much, more than any other 
thing, from the Homeric character of Quintus’ poem”. The large number of gnomai may be due 
to the hyper-Homeric effect of the poem, where the poet picks a feature of the Homeric epic- 
technique and attempts to emulate it (cf. James / Lee [2000] 1 and 19, of similes, which occur 
1/44 lines as compared with 1/77 in the //iad). Another influence may be the nature of Late 
Antique poetry — see Campbell (1981) 132 n. 388, and Hopkinson (1994a) 5 and (1994b) 123, 
both of Nonnus; cf. Roberts (1989) 37, of Late Latin poetry. I prefer to take both explanations as 
contributory factors for the high incidence of gnomai in the Posthomerica. An epic poet exerts 
his own style by drawing on particular features of the epic code, which, in combination, form 
that epic poet’s text (Conte [1986] 143). 

50 QS. 1.31-32, 72-73, 116-117, 809-810; 2.83-85, 263-264; 3.9-10; 4.64, 66-69, 379, 434-435; 
7.9-10, 390, 635-636; 9.194, 347-349, 385; 11.274-277, 282; 12.342-343, 388; 13.12-13, 204- 
205, 248-250, 269-270, 287-289 (x2 gnomai), 495, 559; 14.53-54, 98-100, 112-114, 389. For 
many of the narratological terms that I use in this section, I am indebted to de Jong (1997), who 
provides clear explanation of narratology in Homer. 

51 This practice (in terms of the subject matter and incidence of gnomai spoken by the primary 
narrator in the Posthomerica) is non-Homeric: all three gnomai spoken by the primary narrator 
in the аа have a single theme, that of man’s inferiority to the gods: //. 16.688-690 (applied to 
Patroclus), 20.265-266 (applied to Aeneas), 21.264 (applied to Achilles). The Odyssey-instances 
are Od. 5.79-80, and 16.161. For this see Lardinois (1997) 230, 232. 

52 Lardinois (1997) 232. 
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I suggest that didactic purpose can be read because of the sheer number of 
gnomai spoken by the primary narrator in the Posthomerica, drawing the reader 
to the interpretation required, at their level. The very fact that there exists no 
distinction in subject-matter between some of the primary narrator-spoken and 
secondary narrator-spoken gnomai in the Posthomerica leads the reader to reread 
all similar gnomai as spoken by the secondary narrators in the light of the similar 
gnomai spoken by the primary narrator. Further, by reflecting primary-narrator- 
spoken gnomai in gnomai spoken by characters who function as ‘author figures’, 
the poet manages to create ‘mouthpieces’ of the primary narrator.°* For this 
reason, the gnomai I have selected for discussion operate at the level of the 
speaker and addressee, the narrator and the speaker, and the reader and the narra- 
tor. 

I turn now to specific examples in the text that correspond to the Mountain of 
Arete. In my first one, Arete is didactically applied to Neoptolemus in the words 
of the deified Achilles (14.185-222). As Vian points out, the purpose of Achilles’ 
words is primarily hortatory.?? The exhortation centres on the representation of 
the Tree of Arete: 


xeivoc è’ o лот’ Avnp ‘Apetfic &ri tepuad” Tkavev 195 

© tivi un Vos &otiv évotoutog oven’ йр’ ол›тйс 

прёруоу SvoPatov goti, рокрої dé ot Gypic en’ олдрп 

Oo &vné&neo 9": ondcor01 62 Kaptos orndeî 

кой TOVOG, EK KALATOD TOADYNVEG корлоу оифутол 

eis ’Apetfig avaßavreg ёостефбуох KAvtov Epvoc. (Q.S. 14.195-200) 


53 Cf. Stenger (2004) 26, who states that the primary narrator can use secondary narrators to direct 
reader response. Gnomai of course have an inherent didactic nature anyway — but when spoken 
by the primary narrator, this didactic nature is drawn attention to in another status. 

54 Dällenbach (1989) 52, who states that satisfaction of three criteria is required for ‘authentica- 
tion’ of authorial substitute: “1 choosing agents who are not integral to the plot, which leads to 
the appointment of (a) old people, (b) foreigners or (c) companions [...] 2 recruiting qualified 
personnel from among those who specialize in, or make their living from, the truth [...] 3 in the 
absence of such ‘organs of truth’, doing without them and using the services of a work of art 
[...]” It is remarkable how these criteria constructed (essentially) for modern fiction are satisfied 
by the Posthomerica: Nestor (the first gnomic example to be discussed) is the wise old man (too 
old to be of much use physically — 12.271) whose words are characteristically (personally) his- 
torical, and therefore truthful; Achilles, in the second gnomic example, is dead and deified, and 
personally outside the narrative; Odysseus, the third gnomic example, involves interpretative 
difficulties that I will deal with. The poet also has the work of art — the Shield of Achilles, which 
the “authorial substitutes” (Dallenbach [1989] 77) refer to (obliquely) and expound. In essence 
then, the gnomai are profoundly ‘primary-narrator-reflective’, with the added weight that inter- 
textuality brings to reading of the characters, and to the Shield. 

55 Vian (1969) 160. The traditional purpose of the vision is the necessary sacrifice of Polyxena; the 
case is no different here: 14.231-241 — cf. Vian (1969) 160 n. 4. 
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That man never climbed to the heights of Arete, 195 
whose mind is not right within him. For her 

trunk is hard to climb, and right into heaven the great 

branches stretch out; to as many as strength 

and ponos attend, they pluck, after much exertion, the fruits of great delight, 

climbing up the glorious tree of fair-crowned Arete. 200 


The appearance of Achilles in his son’s dream has been the object of considerable 
comment, particularly in the matter of sources.59 Its real function has not been 
appreciated, however. Here we have an explicit commendation of the ecphrasis 
on the Shield of Achilles by a secondary narrator. The image of the Mountain of 
Arete has seemingly been altered into a Tree of Arete.°’ The Mountain of Arete 
on the Shield of Achilles receives an exposition by Achilles himself. The receiver 
of this exposition is, on the primary level, Neoptolemus, who is spoken of as the 
heir and seeming reincarnation of his father from his first appearance and 
onwards in the Posthomerica.58 Moreover, the original recipient and bearer of the 
Shield expounds the meaning of its key scene to his heir, and therefore heir of the 
Shield.?? Achilles could have spoken about his deeds of war, or indeed about 
another of the scenes on the Shield, especially that which depicts his parents’ 
wedding (Q.S. 5.73-79). Instead, the poet makes Achilles the expositor of the 
Mountain of Arete, and more particularly, the ideal that the figure connotes, 
namely that Arete can only be gained by ponos (14.199 — corresponding to, and 
clarifying, 1öpwovreg 5.56). 

The didactic, paternal tone of the passage, spoken by a divine figure (the dead 
and deified Achilles), in my opinion, reflects the key explication of the mise-en- 
abîme in book 5, and of the corresponding series of gnomai in the poem.°! 


56 Vian (1969) 159-162 summarises the findings of scholars. 

57 There is nothing in the text to suggest that this Tree is not the phoinix on the Shield spoken of at 
5.51-52. The implication is that after climbing the Mountain of Arete, one must then climb the 
Tree which leads to Arete, who stands on top. To N. Diimmler thanks are due for this insightful 
suggestion. 

58 Cf. Q.S. 7.177, and especially 7.185-186. 

59 For Neoptolemus as Shield-bearer, see Q.S. 7.195-197, and 12.303-305. The second of these 
examples occurs just before the in-proem and the procession of the heroes into the wooden 
horse, poetically and narratologically charged moments that draw attention to the key place 
Neoptolemus has in the epic as a second Achilles. On the characterisation of Neoptolemus, see 
Boyten’s contribution in this volume. 

60 For 14.199, cf. the verbally and thematically similar words spoken by Deiphobus, as he encour- 
ages the Trojans to arm and fight, at Q.S. 9.105: &vöpaoıv ёк коџбтою néAev VaAin te kai 
OABos. “For men there exists blossoming wealth after labour.” 

61 Not all of the correspondences are actual gnomai of course. Note the words spoken by Nestor at 
Q.S. 12.262-263 — in a speech that motivates Neoptolemus to speak, thus causing his gnomic 
answer discussed below (12.287-296): уду yàp tépuo nóvoio Geo) kai &uvuova уїктүу / Du 
ёєЛ.боцёуо1сб1 piñas ёс yeipas бүоооту. “For now the gods bring an end to ponos and 
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Achilles and Neoptolemus, father instructing son, mirror the status of the primary 
narrator and primary narratee (the геайег).62 Achilles assumes the persona of a 
didactic narrator by presenting his son with the primary narrator’s (ecphrastic) 
vision of the way to live (as the epic / military vocabulary proves [198, 201] in 
the context of battle). But more importantly, the theme is a universal one beyond 
the battlefield: anyone can gain the fruits of Arete (onöooıcı 198 makes this 
clear); all that is required is ponos (199).9 Therefore, all correspondences with 
the ecphrastic Mountain of Arete must be examined along with the explicatory 
words of Achilles at Q.S. 14.195-200.°* 


Neoptolemus, as the next example for discussion shows (Q.S. 12.287-296), is 


represented as the person who, chiefly, engages in this ponos. 


Gool толрос keivoto Bin xoi ёофроу родо 

avrıdEov ’Ayidfioc: EoAna бё oot yEpecow 

"Apyetovg Ipiduoro dianpadéew кАотоу бото. 

Owe è’ Op EK корото uéya KAEOG £ooeto ТИТУ 290 
TOAAG rovnoauévoioi KATH xAóvov dAyea №үрд. 

Geo LEV поро поссі Deol Décav aviporoow, 

&o0AÀà бё TOAAOV (noe: nóvov è’ £c uécoov £Aacoav: 

тофуеко ртіп HEV ёс APYAAENV KAKOTHTOA 

aiCnoior xéAevdoc, &vinpn ^ ёлі ddoc, 295 

LEGO’ OTE тїс OTOVOEVTA лбуоу Ši лоссі nepnong. (Q.S. 12.287-296) 


You really are the son of that father of yours — in strength and in wise speech -; 
the godlike Achilles. I hope by your hands 


blameless victory / into the dear hands of us who have been hoping for it.” tépua nóvoio is 


62 


63 


64 


echoed by 14.195 "Anere ёлі tépuod’ verbally and thematically. The parallel underscores the 
close connection between Arete and ponos. 

It has been pointed out that Achilles’ speech here, corresponding with the allegorical counter- 
part in book 5, has an application to Achilles himself, who chose the short but glorious life out- 
lined by him at JL 9.410-416: so James / Lee (2000) 53, following Köchly (1850) 266. It is 
doubtful whether this is exactly the kind of kudos that Achilles achieves in the //iad; for this 
kudos cf. Griffin (1980) 99-100. Moreover, it is not suggested either here by Achilles to his son, 
or in the scene on the Shield, that ‘a short but glorious’ life is the ideal proposed in the poem. 
Q.S. 5.56 in fact suggests the opposite — Arete is only obtained after (temporarily) a long hard 
effort. 

Sinon is also held up as the embodiment of this ponos. The primary narrator, by means of a 
gnome (14.112-114, of Sinon’s kudos), highlights Sinon as such: the depiction of his torture 
there echoes some of the vocabulary spoken by the shade of Achilles at 14.198-199. Also, in the 
torture scene, к@ртос at 12.370 and 12.373 echoes the xd.ptoc at 198, while Sinon’s resolute 
conduct for the greater good of the Greeks embodies the ponos spoken of at 199. The endurance 
under torture is, most likely, a specifically Stoic ideal (cf. Hadas [1958] 24, and Tarrant [1985] 
23). For more on the significance of the Sinon episode, see Hadjitoffi’s contribution in this 
volume. 

The words of Achilles there at Q.S. 14.195-200 must also be read within their context, that is, 
the gnomic advice that Achilles gives his son on how to behave towards others (14.189-194). 
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that the Argives will raze to the ground Priam’s famous city. 

Late then from battle toil great glory will fall to us 290 
who have suffered so many grievous pains in the fray. 

Troubles are what the gods set at the feet of men, 

and good they thrust far away; and ponos they drove in between them; 

therefore, the path to grievous kakotes is easy 

for men, but that to kudos is difficult 295 
— which someone attains only by a trek of painful ponos. 


Nestor speaks this gnome in praise of the conduct of Neoptolemus. He (unknow- 
ingly) enlarges upon the meaning of the allegory of the Mountain of Arete and its 
exposition by Achilles to Neoptolemus in book 14, bringing to the reader's 
attention the force of the Arete on the Shield of Achilles within the context of the 
poem. There are several important elements for discussion here. First, I wish to 
indicate the verbal and thematic echoes with the figure on the Posthomeric Shield, 
its exposition by Achilles in book 14, together with the passage quoted earlier 
from Hesiod's Works and Days. 

Strictly speaking, there are no exact verbal correspondences between this pas- 
sage and the Mountain of Arete on the Shield. There are thematic echoes, how- 
ever, and the clear verbal link both have with the same Hesiodic passage. In the 
passage in book 12, two paths are mentioned (12.294-295). Verbally, these lines 
where the paths are described echo Hesiod: Q.S. 12.294-295 pnıdin uèv ёс 
оруслу kakótnta / (...) xéXevdog has a close parallel at Hes. Op. 287-288: 
thv LEV TOL какотђта кол iAadov Eotıv Agoda / pyidiwc Asin uèv обос, and 
12.295 avınpn ё’ eri к®бос at least thematically resembles Op. 290: ракрос бё 
xoi бр®тос oluoç ёс олту. Thematically, the mention of paths corresponds with 
ana xeAevda at 5.55 on the Shield, and the difficult path to kudos (12.295 
avınpn è’ eri к®дос) the reader aligns with the &tpanitot (5.53) that keep men 
from the ¿òv лбтоу (5.54), and with the tepóv oîuov (5.56) that few ascend. The 
difficult journey up the Mountain of Arete, apparent especially at 5.53 &tpanitol 
dauteooi Sietpyopevoi oKoAdmecov and at 5.56 nadpor È’ tepóv cîuov Kvnıov 
iSpaovtec, is reflected here at 12.296 u£oq' Оте тїс otovóevta TOVOV tù nooci 
mepnons, where the abstract symbolic journey up the “Mountain” is now а less 
abstract metaphor of a journey through life to achieve goals. The obstacles on the 
paths are also paralleled: 12.292 &Ayea uev поро лосс! resembles 5.53 dauteoi 
(...) oxoAöneooı. The exertion and stamina needed for this ‘journey’ is clear in 
the participle 18рооутес (5.56 — an echo of Hes. Ор. 289 as mentioned above), 
and this is reflected and expanded at 12.296 otovéevta nÓvov. 

These parallels make it clear that the poet, here, is drawing the reader's atten- 
tion to the Mountain of Arete, as represented on the Shield in book 5. More 
particularly, we have here an embodiment of that Arete in the person of Neo- 
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ptolemus: the gnome spoken by Nestor has clear verbal correspondences with his 
words immediately preceding this gnome.® The connection the gnome makes 
suggests that the Greeks will achieve their aims after such a long, strenuous war, 
because of the attitude of Achilles’ son, and in a sense, because of the ponos of 
the Greeks themselves. Their longsuffering is rewarded, as Nestor explains in his 
gnomic summary of the ethic presented on the Shield as the Mountain of Arete. 
Nestor, as the old man figure — one of the personae that naturally reflect the 
primary narrator in mise-en-abîme — acts as a mouthpiece for the exposition of the 
Mountain of Arete, in a similar role to Achilles in book 14.99 

The way in which Nestor speaks of Neoptolemus as resembling his father 
(12.287-288) naturally leads the reader to look to the similar gnomic passage 
spoken by Achilles at Q.S. 14.195-200. One close verbal and thematic parallel 
draws the two passages together: 12.290 ёк корото uéya KAEog £oogtoa ЫТУ 
is paralleled by 14.199 ёк kaudtov noAvyndea. корлоу du@vtoar The thematic 
similarity implies that the fruit of the Tree of Arete is kleos, which itself is closely 
connected to Audos mentioned at 12.295. Both this gnomic speech by Nestor, and 
the words of the deified Achilles, have particular application to Neoptolemus. The 
poet is showing Neoptolemus to be the embodiment of the ideal represented on 
the Shield: this is how to live in wat fl Thus, it is clear that, in this respect, the 
embodiment, here, of the description of Arete and the path to it on the Shield of 
Achilles, is in relation to the deeds of war (кото. xAóvov, 12.291). 

The final gnomic correspondence I wish to discuss is spoken by Odysseus, in 
his speech of ‘compassion’ for the dead Ajax:°® 


65 GAyea (292) corresponds with &Ayeo. Xvypa (291); novov (293) with rovnoapévoroi (291); 
and к®бос (295) perhaps with кАёос (290). 

66 Cf. Vian (1963) XVII, who states that Nestor is “le porte-parole de la pensée stoîcisante du 
poéte". 

67 What is also significant is the clear identification of Arete with the martial kudos. Kudos in the 
same gnome spoken by Nestor, is clearly meant to be won by the ponos of war — кото xA6vov 
(12.291). Neoptolemus, in his reply to Nestor's near-encomium at 12.301-302, makes this 
emphasis clear — a reply that also reflects the gnome spoken by Priam at 2.38-40, and the gnome 
spoken by himself at 11.219-220, as he exhorts the Argives not to flee. Kudos occurs twenty- 
three times in the Posthomerica, reflecting the Iliadic definition of *glory won in war' (cf. LSJ 
s.v. к®дос). It occurs at 1.108, 738; 2.77; 3.197; 4.87, 305, 322, 577; 5.520; 6.451; 7.383, 566, 
657; 8.472; 9.29; 12.252, 273, 295; 13.193, 248, 288; 14.113, and 118. 

68 There are naturally other gnomai which explicate the Mountain of Arete, as I state in note 2 
above. See, for example, the gnomic reviling of Achilles by Thersites at 1.736-740. nóvo 8’ 
бро Kdd0¢ ónnóei (Q.S. 1.738) “kudos follows ponos”, in particular taps into the thematic ring 
that the Mountain of Arete and the Tree of Arete present. See the further discussion in note 22 
above, and cf. James (2004) 274, on this passage: "Quintus shows a fondness for the moral 
commonplace of the need for hard work [...]" For a very similar gnome, see Q.S. 2.76-77, this 
time in the words of Paris. 
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бубёрос yàp ллуотоїо xoi GAyea MOAN’ emióvta 
Avon оло xpoótn otepefì opevi und’ axaynodaı. (Q.S. 5.596-597) 


For it is ofa wise man’s nature even to withstand in his heart the many ills 
that assail him and not to buckle, in his stout mind, under grief. 


This gnome has particular resonance with the explanatory comments of Achilles 
to Neoptolemus at 14.202-203 (mentioned above), which build on the allegorical 
figure at 14.195-200. The idea behind the passage quoted above is that of endur- 
ance. Verbally it finds an echo at Q.S. 12.292 from the passage discussed above: 
Ginen (...) тАуол (5.596-597) is paralleled by [&]Ayeo uèv ларо noooi Geo 
Üécoav avOponoici (12.292), which itself is connected to, and explained by, 
стоубғута Tovov Ot roco nepnong (12.296), due to the echo in xocot. There 
is implied a connection between enduring all the ills that assail one — a trait 
characteristic of a wise man (5.596) — and persevering up the difficult path of the 
Mountain of Arete.9? 

Two other gnomai bear very close resemblance to this one spoken by 
Odysseus. James / Lee (2000) 146 astutely note the near identical gnome at 3.8-9, 
of Nestor's endurance over his son's death, spoken by the primary narrator."? The 
other gnome for comparison is also spoken by the primary narrator, this time with 
reference to Sinon, and his brave endurance under torture — Q.S. 12.388.7! These 
parallels exacerbate the fact of Ajax's inability to exercise such restraint, which is 
implied in Odysseus’ words here, which he speaks in words of ‘mourning’ for his 
dead comrade.’? The fact that Odysseus’ words echo gnomai spoken elsewhere by 
the primary narrator serves to underscore the authorial authenticity of his words 
here (almost, one could argue, knowingly on his part). 

Odysseus ironically mourns over his former comrade, by tapping into the 
gnomic thematic ring that exists between the Mountain of Arete and the Tree of 
Arete in particular, and, therefore, by assuming an ‘authorial’ persona by present- 


69 Cf. Q.S. 5.56, 12.296, 14.197-198, all of which imply perserverence up difficult paths. 

70 Q.S. 3.8-9: аудрос yàp ллуотоїо лєрї фресі tAmuevar GAyos / Зорсоћёос Kal uf] тї KaT- 
пфібоут’ dkdynodar. “For it is of a wise man to endure grief in his mind / bravely and not to 
buckle in the face of misfortune.” Verbal echoes are evident: &vöpög yàp mivvtoio is exactly 
the same in both (and in the same position); лері фресі тАлуцеумол (3.8) resembles тАуол vxo 
xpadin (5.597), &Ayog (3.8) parallels GAyex (5.596), and окоҳпо%ол (3.9) exactly matches 
aKxaynotar (5.597). 

71 Q.S. 12.388: аудрос yàp кротероїо кокту олотА уол dvoyenv. “For it is of a strong man to 
put up with grim compulsion.” The position of &vópóg yàp кротероїо echoes àvópog yàp 
тплуотоїо at 5.596, while vnoAfivou finds a parallel at 5.597 «Afjvo оло Kpadin. 

72 СЕ James / Lee (2000) 146 here for references to the Stoic ideal of apatheia, and James (2004) 
281, on Q.S. 3.8-9, where he states that these lines are “probably a conscious reference to the 
wise man's freedom from emotion according to Stoic philosophy". 
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ing the ethic of the text he exists within to the dead hero he cunningly outwitted. ? 
The irony is made the more cutting since Odysseus speaks the words over the 
dead Ajax who has obviously failed in such an ideal, and is suggested by the 
exoneration Odysseus allows himself in Ajax’s death (5.581-582). The parallels 
exhibit the poet’s acute ability for manipulating reading, casting further meaning 
on words by implicating the text in correspondences, verbal and thematic.” 

The three examples discussed above, that expand upon the meaning of the 
Mountain of Arete on the Shield of Achilles, illustrate the function the figure has, 
in mise-en-abime, throughout the whole text. The repetition of the theme of kudos 
or Arete through ponos acts as a unifying undercurrent throughout the epic, as 
spoken particularly by secondary narrators, and reflected especially in gnomai. 
The poet has set forth, on the Shield of Achilles, a pattern of conduct to be 
fulfilled by ponos — this pattern is expounded by secondary narrators as authorial 
substitutes (for example, Achilles and Nestor and even Odysseus). The reader can 
see the ideal embodied in the conduct of characters, particularly by means of 
gnomai that relate to, and intensify, the primary-narrator-gnomai in relation to 
such characters. 

It is important to emphasise that the Shield of Achilles in the Posthomerica 
contains scenes other than the Mountain of Arete that the reader can also read as 
mise-en-abime. Such a reading of other scenes on the Shield strengthens the case 
for reading the Mountain of Arete as mise-en-abime. It is possible within the 
scope of this paper to discuss only one other of these scenes. Take for example 
the scene where the horrors of war are depicted: 


ev è’ ара кол TOAELOL QU16T|vopec, £v 68 кодоцої 25 
Opyargor £vékewo. Tepikteivovto дё Aaoi 

uiyõa ®ооїс innoror rédov A" nav оХроті TOAAO 

Sevouévo Duer кот’ KONLÖOG dkaudoro. 

ev бё ФоВос кол Aeîuog Eoav otovóecoć т’ "Evva, 

attuati Aevyoréo reradayutvor &yea rv toc 30 
ev 6° "Epic odAouévn koi Epivvdeg oBpuòdvuor, 

N Mev Enorpbvovoa noti KAOVOV doyetov Üvöpag 

erdéuev, ot 6’ 6A0010 лорос луғ100сол бтлу. 

бифї бё Kfipec £üvvov NS ev 8” аро тїбї 

otto AevyoAéov Oavatov uévoc' бифї © ap’ ort 35 
‘Youivon eVEKELVTO Övongeeg, 0 Фу лері navrov 

ёк ueAéov EIG о®бос ANEPPEEV aîua кол 1дрфс. 


73 Note 5.592, where Odysseus explicitly refers to Arete; for intertextual relevancies, see Vian 
(1966) 41 n. 3, and James / Lee (2000) 146: Od. 11.548-560 is correctly identified for parallels — 
I doubt the sincerity of his compassion here in the Posthomerica, however, due to the apparent 
irony of the gnome he speaks. 

74 Cf. Wenglinsky (1999) 79-80 on the poet’s ability to “subvert traditional material”. 
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ev è’ ро Topyovec ёскоу avardéec duoi 6’ Ape офі 
cuepdaréor пелбутуто лері nAoyuotot SPAKOVTES 

олуоу Мрооутес. arerpéorov A" apa toua 40 
болдоЛо кеїуо n£Aovto Ley’ àvõpáor Seta фёроута, 

ovvex’ goav Сооїсту ёокото kivvpuévotoi. (Q.S. 5.25-42) 


Then there were also depicted men-destroying wars, there grievous 25 
fighting; at all quarters the warriors were killed 

along with their swift horses; it was as if the whole plain was drenched 

with much blood, on the unbreakable Shield. 

And here were Phobos and Deimos and Enyo that brings groans, 

splattered head to toe in baneful blood, 30 
and here destructive Eris and the fearless Furies, 

Eris in the act of stirring up men to enter unbearable combat, 

the Furies breathing out destructive flames. 

In all directions the unpitying Fates rushed, and here, among them, 

the might of baneful Thanatos roams to and fro, and beside it 35 
the deafening Hysminai were depicted, all surrounded 

by blood and sweat which gushed from every part of them to the ground. 

In this part were the shameless Gorgons; about their 

hair were worked terrifying snakes, 

with tongues flickering terribly. A boundless wonder 40 
were those ornate scenes, bringing great fear to the beholder, 

because they looked as though they were moving creatures. 


What is immediately striking about this scene is the number of personifications of 
entities of war described:”5 there is concentrated here, in mise-en-abime, on the 
Shield, battle-description echoing verbally that found in many places in the 
Posthomerica, on a much wider scale, and of a different nature, than that found in 
the Iliad.’° In particular, the opening of Posthomerica 11 has marked similarity to 


75 


76 


Described at 5.29, 31, 34, 35, 36, and 38. ’Evv@ is markedly Posthomeric (for which see 


James / Lee [2000] 47); in all, the personification occurs eleven times in the poem: 1.365, 2.525, 
5.29, 8.186, 8.286, 8.425, 11.8, 11.152, 11.237, 12.437, and 13.85. 

James (2004) 271, on 1.308-311 (where 1.310 has a particular resonance with 5.34-35), lists the 
textual parallels: “They are used to embellish a considerable number of battle narratives and are 
far more prominent than in the Лаа, cf. 5.25-40, 6.350-1, 8.186-7, 191-2, 286-90, 324-8, 425-6, 
9.145-7, 10.53-65, 11.8-15, 151-3, 13.85.” Cf. Vian (1969) 48 n. 2 for similar comments and 
references. The textual correspondences suggest that, here, the poet is concentrating, or index- 
ing, his practice for battle-description that he carries out elsewhere. Above all, note the almost 
verbatim repetition here at 5.37 of a line from a battle narrative at 2.530-531; the correspon- 
dence allows the reader to go back and reread those lines in book 2 in the light of this ecphrastic 
passage (note the involvement of Enyo at 2.525). The inclusion of this line in the ecphrasis 
enables the reader to identify that the poet is basing his scene of war explicitly on his own poem 
and own descriptions, and vice versa, and that in some sense there is a clear indexing or mise- 
en-abime present here not evident on the Iliadic Shield, which instead presents a picture of hu- 
man life outside the subject-matter of the poem (Edwards [1991] 209, of the Iliadic Shield): 
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this scene. At 11.8-12, Eris, Enyo, the Furies, the Fates, Phobos, and Deimos are 
all described, all of which are mentioned in the ecphrastic ‘war’ scene here." The 
explicit parallel, among others elsewhere in the poem, illustrates the narratologi- 
cal focus of the war scene as mise-en-abime on war scenes in the main narrative 
sequence of the poem. The echoes (explicitly verbal or otherwise) underscore the 
ecphrastic scene’s primacy in the reading of content and description elsewhere. 
The Shield is thus a microcosm of the poem - the reader can read the ecphrasis as 
a representation of events and of the poem’s description, and as a motivating 
factor in the construction of the poem’s themes and verbal discourse. The validity 
given to the parallelism by the reader, of the ecphrastic war scene with other 
(non-ecphrastic) war scenes, conditions the reader’s reading of other scenes on 
the Shield in terms of their true representation and motivation of the poem as a 
whole. ’® 

Intertextuality plays a vital role for this scene. The most relevant passages 
here are the Shield descriptions at //. 18.535-538 and Hes. Sc. 156-159:7? textual 
parallels include "Epig £v бё Kvöoıuög (...) 6Aon Ктр (Jl. 18.535 — “there was 
Strife and Battle [...] and destructive Death") ~ "Epic ooAouévn (31),9 cvdomot 
(25), Käpes (...) &petAryor (34); and atuatı pot@v (18.538 — “with the blood of 
men") ~ ouer TOAA® (27), aiua (37). There is sufficient intertextual evidence 
to suggest that the primary narrator is directing the reader's memory to the Iliadic 
(and Hesiodic) ecphrastic passages, and that there is therefore scope for the reader 
to conclude that the Posthomeric primary narrator is merely describing and 
selecting details from the same (Iliadic Shield-) scene, but in a different way.*! 
The scene, in a way again typical of the poet's use of other texts, does, however, 


*We might almost be in the wonderland of the Phaeacians. It is all far from the hardship, injus- 
tice, and gloom one finds in the dour Hesiod's pictures of human life." 

77 On these entities, see Campbell (1981) 151 n. 437-438, and James / Lee (2000) 12. 

78 I should state here that the example on the Shield that I have chosen to discuss presents more 
explicit verbal correspondences than any other scene on the Shield; this, however, does not 
undermine the effect that this scene has on the reading of all other scenes, especially given that 
it immediately precedes the most allegorical scene on the Shield — the Mountain of Arete (5.49- 
56) —, it only serves to broaden expectation of further evidence of mise-en-abime. 

79 Ireferto the Iliadic version for the sake of convenience, despite Edwards (1991) 221, who states 
that these lines in the //iad are most likely an interpolation from the Hesiodic passage (Sc. 156- 
159); it is most probable that the interpolation would have been in the Iliadic text Quintus knew, 
and that, therefore, we should take the passage as ‘Iliadic’ for our purposes (both Homer and 
Hesiod are unavoidably present here). The text for Homer is from Monro / Allen e 1920). 

80 Perhaps the adjective has been transferred from the intertextual Ктр (Il. 18.535). 

81 The scene broadly corresponds to the ‘City at War’ — Il. 18.509-540. The poet has the full 
spectrum of scenes actually constructed by Hephaestus originally — they were selected and 
described by the Iliadic interpreter for the Shield in Jiad 18, as fitted the thematic context, and 
likewise, the Posthomeric interpreter selected and described from the spectrum of scenes as 
appropriate for the thematic context of the Posthomeric Shield. This is suggested by lines 5.97- 
98 — discussed below. 
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also draw from Iliadic contexts other than the Shield, to formulate this distinctly 
Posthomeric description of the scene DI ғу de ФоВос Kai Леїџос (Q.S. 5.29) 
echoes Aeîuòg т’ NSE ФоВос (Il. 4.440);83 Л. 11.36-37 — where the designs on 
Agamemnon’s Shield are described — is significant for the mention of Topyò 
BAoovpanız (11.36 — “gory-faced Gorgon”), and Лерос te Pößog te (37) within 
one short ecphrasis, which the scene in the Posthomerica echoes here at 5.38 and 
5.29.54 

On the basis of one scene, and multiple textual correspondences, there is clear 
evidence of mise-en-abíme functioning in ecphrasis on the Posthomeric Shield of 
Achilles, other than the scene where the Mountain of Arete is described. Both 
here, and with the Mountain of Arete, the examples of mise-en-abîme suggest the 
actual nature of the thematic discourse within the overall narrative of the poem, 
and illustrate the nature of the poem's poetics. The ecphrastic scenes interact with 
similar epic situations in other texts through the reader’s poetic memory;8 they 


82 The poet demonstrates similar practice to that noted by Hunter for Dionysius’ Periegesis — 
Hunter (2003) 344. 

83 11. 5.738-742 (Athene's aegis), while not striking as an intertext, does mention pößog and £pi 
(cf. Q.S. 5.29, 31) and a Gorgon's head (cf. Q.S. 5.38) — it is significant that these details occur 
within an ecphrasis, however. The Posthomeric Shield is feeding into multiple ecphraseis. 

84 There is one other Homeric passage relevant for this scene: both Vian (1966) and James / Lee 
(2000) miss the significance of Od. 11.612 for 'Youivou (line 5.36) here — the intertext has even 
greater force for this passage — the rest of Od. 11.612 finds an echo at 5.25. The poetic inheri- 
tance that the poet receives has affected the representation of scenes on the Shield of Achilles. 
For the Gorgons here on the Posthomeric Shield (5.38), see James / Lee (2000) 49, where it is 
stated that the Gorgon Medusa appears in ecphrasis twice in the poem, slain by Perseus on the 
quiver of Philoctetes at 10.195, and appearing on the aegis of Athena at 14.454-456. Further 
Iliadic parallels for this scene include nöAeuoı pdronvopeg (5.25 — “men-destroying wars”), 
which in the Iliad (so James / Lee [2000] 46) is used five times in the form nöAeuov etic- 
nvopa: 2.833, 9.600, 10.78, 11.331, and 14.43. The adjective is used three times elsewhere in 
the Posthomerica, each time of xapun (1.97, 5.231, and 11.19). There are also significant 
parallels for 5.27-28 (лёбоу è’ Grav aipatt TOAA / Sevouévo Muto), both in the Лаа (4.451 
— 8.65, 10.484, 11.394, 15.118, 15.715, 17.360, and 20.494) and in the Posthomerica itself 
(3.22, 6.354, 6.377, 11.161, 11.314, and 13.76). Vian (1966) 20 also compares numerous scenes 
from the pseudo-Hesiodic Scutum. None of these references are as striking, in my opinion, as 
the Iliadic parallels, but the Hesiodic intertexts do show the influence Hesiod has outside the 
primary Hesiodic influence in the Mountain of Arete scene. He compares 5.34 with Hes. Sc. 
248-257 for the mention of Kfipec, but the textual correspondences do not extend beyond that; 
he also compares 5.29 with Sc. 195 for the mention of Aeiuog and ®ößog. The most relevant 
comparison that Vian raises is between 5.31-33 — "Epic ovAopévy (...) / 1 bev ёлотроуооса 
поті кАбуоу doyetov avdpac / éXdéuev — and Sc. 148 — Sewn "Epic rendinto Kopdocovoa 
xAóvov &vópàv (“terrible Strife fluttered gorging herself on the combat of men"). 

85 The intertexts, of an intricate and manipulative nature throughout the Posthomerica, should 
always be interpreted within their context. For example, the Shield of Agamemnon (particularly 
Il. 11.36-37) is echoed here at 5.38, and 29, as mentioned above. The figure on Agamemnon's 
Shield, arguably a stable one (i.e. one not interpreted in a referential sense), is here activated 
into life on the Posthomeric Shield, where movement (38-40) outside of a mere inscribed figure 
on a medium is suggested. The poet is highlighting the intertextual sedes by contrasting his use 
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also interact with situations within the poem that echo them, where the referential 
ecphrastic scenes and narrative correspondences combine to allow the reader to 
read both sets as constructing meaning for each other. 


Artefact and Ecphrasis: Reading the Shield of Achilles 


So far in this paper, I have set out to prove that the reader can read at least two 
scenes on the Posthomeric Shield of Achilles as mise-en-abîme. More particu- 
larly, I have demonstrated that the scene that describes the Mountain of Arete is 
non-Homeric, contains Stoic influences, and emblematises an ideal that is a 
thematic thread running through the whole poem. I have not addressed the effect 
such a non-Homeric feature has on our reading of the intertextuality of the Shield 
of Achilles. Such originality worked into a poetic and mythological item that 
profoundly bespeaks indebtedness will have a strong impact on our reading of the 
intricate intertextual position of the Posthomerica in relation to Homer. In short, 
how can we as readers deal with the Mountain of Arete, which derives its identity 
from Stoicism, which is positioned as the key scene on the Shield of Achilles, 
a Shield which derives its intertextuality from the Jiad? 

First, the intertextuality of the Shield of Achilles as a whole must be consid- 
ered. The explicit intertextual juxtaposition of the Posthomeric and Iliadic Shields 
(which are, as an artefact, one and the same thing) suggests that the reader has a 
vital role in understanding the nature, inheritance, and function of the Post- 
homeric Shield, against the background of the Iliadic Shield, and the Homeric 
poems as a whole. This leads me to consider what I call the layers of viewing of 
the Posthomeric Shield, as activated by the reader. The Shield is striking for the 
complicated reading involved between the reader’s poetic memory and the scenes 
depicted in the Posthomeric ecphrasis. No analysis of a Shield description in 
ancient Epic can be complete without taking into consideration the tension that 
exists between worked artefact and poetic description, and the hierarchy involved 
in viewing a Shield that, here especially, has been affected by previous descrip- 
tion of it in an earlier work of literature. 

I would describe layers of viewing involved in the Shield as follows: on the 
one hand, there is the Posthomeric primary narrator’s viewing of the Iliadic 
Shield, as reflected in his adaptation and manipulation of the model. In this sense, 
the Posthomeric primary narrator behaves very much like a reader (he too has a 
poetic memory), and brings his reading of the Iliadic text to his narration. There is 


of the figure within the ecphrasis here, and involving a more intricate ecphrastic interpretation 
on the part of the bard. For the nature of ecphrastic description in Late Antique poetry, and for 
its prevalence, see Roberts (1989) 55-57. 
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also the same primary narrator’s viewing of the Posthomeric Shield, and sub- 
sequent description of it to the reader. 

On the other hand, there exists the reader’s knowledge of the Iliadic Shield — 
constituted by the description of that Shield by the Iliadic primary narrator — 
brought to the same reader’s viewing of the Posthomeric Shield — a Shield 
described by the Posthomeric primary narrator. The reader’s (poetic) memory of 
the Iliadic Shield enables the reader to identify, and to account for, the differ- 
ences, both in the description, and in overall thematic function. 

There are problems, however: how can such non-Homeric features such as 
the Stoic Mountain of Arete exist on a Shield that is the same artefact as that 
described by the Iliadic primary narrator, as made by Hephaestus? When first 
confronted by this intertextually innovative Shield, is the reader of the Shield 
viewing the Iliadic Shield focalized by the Posthomeric primary narrator, or 
reading an entirely new Shield affected by poetic memory of the Iliadic Shield? 
The poet himself provides the answer: 


GAA бё uvpio кеїто кот” Gontda veyxvnévtac 
yepow vr? adovatys токтуофроуос ‘Hoatotoro. (0.5. 5.97-98) 


There were countless other scenes skilfully depicted on that shield 
by the immortal hands of shrewd-minded Hephaestus. 


The inclusion of these lines near the end of the description of the Shield draws 
attention to the interpreter (in this case the Posthomeric primary narrator) and his 
reading (or, description and understanding) of the Shield that he is viewing.®° The 
interpreter is suggesting he has the full spectrum of scenes on the Shield in front 
of him — he alone has access to this ‘full’ Shield of Achilles, and has been select- 
ing and focalizing the scenes before him, appropriate to his epic, and readership. 
It therefore follows that the original interpreter (primary narrator) of the Iliadic 


86 James / Lee (2000) 63 note that this statement “pointedly departs from the Homeric model”, and 
that a similar statement is found concluding the account of the Shield of Eurypylus at 6.292-293. 
This second point that they make must be considered. It is noteworthy that popia is not used at 
6.292; it is implied that there were some further (but not very many) scenes on the Shield of 
Eurypylus, but that the narrator had exhausted the key ones. The fact that there are countless 
other scenes on the Shield of Achilles implies that the referential world described (almost super- 
naturally) contrasts with any idea of a limited number of scenes on a worked artefact. Kakridis 
(1962) 56-57 argues that these comments at 5.97-98, aimed at something greater, are due to 
artistic weakness on the part of the poet. In the case of ecphrastic description, he fails to see the 
function of these two lines. 
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Shield of Achilles also did not exhaust the number of the scenes on the Shield, 
but also selected and focalized.8” 

The difference lies in selection and interpretation.5? The reader is to assume 
that these scenes (including the Mountain of Arete) — while described in a way 
specific to the nature of description and narrative in the Posthomerica — were 
there on the original Shield of Achilles all along; it therefore follows, logically, 
that the poet of the Posthomerica is either, anachronistically, positing non- 
Homeric (in this case, Stoic) values onto the Homeric Shield of Achilles, or, that 
he is appropriating what he sees as Homeric values, giving them a place on the 
Shield of Achilles, and then is applying them to the Posthomerica. In essence, the 
extent to which the poet exerts his own ‘Homeric values’ in relation to his reading 
and re-evaluation of the Homeric texts (especially the Jiad) is focused here in the 
extent to which he decides to describe scenes on the Shield not described by the 
narrator of the Ziad. This does not mean that the Posthomeric Shield is a different 
Shield — it has been made by Hephaestus and is a poetical and ‘historic’ artefact. 

This is vital for our understanding of the account of the Mountain of Arete 
(5.49-56). While undoubtedly containing an ideal that is Stoic, the reader is led to 
believe that this ‘Stoic ideal’ is in fact Homeric, since it was apparently on the 
original Shield all along, as constructed by Hephaestus. The poet is therefore 
appropriating for himself Homeric ‘authority’, that is, putting himself on equal 
terms with Homer, as equally having full knowledge of what is on the Shield.*? 

The extent of the innovation on the Shield reflects the extent to which the 
poet is establishing a new (and essentially non-Homeric) Shield, and, emblemati- 
cally (that is, in mise-en-abime), anew and non-Homeric poem with determinedly 
non-Homeric (that is, Quintean) poetics. The fact that the poet obviously adheres 
(through intertextuality) to the Homeric model (with some considerable innova- 
tion) reflects, and underscores, the clearly Homeric-emulative (while innovative) 
style of the poem as a whole, encasing this running non-Homeric theme. Thus, an 
understanding of the relationship between the Posthomeric and Iliadic Shields 


87 The Iliadic interpreter selected and described scenes appropriate for the literary and thematic 
content (and context) of the /liad; the Posthomeric interpreter of the same Shield selected 
certain scenes appropriate for the Posthomerica, and described scenes described on the Iliadic 
account of the Shield in a way appropriate to the nature of the description (by the Posthomeric 
primary narrator) in the Posthomerica. That the Shield of Achilles in the //iad is described with 
scenes relevant for its poetic and audience-context is suggested by Edwards (1991) 208-209, 
and by Taplin (2001) 346, 356. For a slightly contrasting stance, see Alden (2000) 50. 

88 Cf. Hardie (1986) 346, of the Shield of Aeneas: “The scenes on the Shield of Aeneas [...] are to 
be understood as merely a selection from the multiplicity of images wrought by Vulcan on its 
surface, and summarized in the lines that introduce the ecphrasis (625-629).” 

89 See the contribution of Bar in this volume, who stresses the identity of Quintus as a Homerus 
novus. 
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enables the reader to see the Mountain of Arete functioning as an intertextual 
mise-en-abîme for the construction of Posthomeric Homeric ethics. 

I set out, in this paper, to argue that the Shield of Achilles, and especially the 
scene on that Shield where the allegorical Mountain of Arete is described, influ- 
ences reading of the rest of the text, and is itself activated and expounded by the 
numerous correspondences with it in the poem. The essentially gnomic Mountain 
of Arete functions as mise-en-abîme, which the reader returns to whenever that 
reader discovers (particularly gnomic) parallels with it. The interrelated gnomai 
that I discussed illustrate the key place that secondary narrators such as Nestor 
and Achilles have as ‘authorial’ voices, reflecting, expanding, and expounding the 
allegory on the Shield. The two examples I highlighted involving these characters 
suggested the vital place Neoptolemus has in the poem, as the character singled 
out as most possessing the attributes and values presented on the allegorical figure 
on the Shield and in the commendatory gnomai addressed to him. 

I also addressed, in this paper, the layers of reading involved in the Post- 
homeric Shield, made possible by the reader’s poetic memory of the Iliadic 
model. The poet, I argued, created scope within the intertextual system of the two 
Shields and the reader, to develop non-Homeric values without compromising the 
Homeric inheritance of the Posthomeric Shield and the ‘Homeric’ nature of the 
poem, as a result. The awareness for subtle innovation in ecphrasis — where there 
is a pause in the overall narrative of the poem — enabled the poet to establish his 
own Stoically-influenced values in a profoundly Homeric-emulative poem. The 
correspondences with the examples of mise-en-abîme on the Shield illustrated this 
successful interweaving of non-Homeric ethics within the overall Homeric nature 
of the poem. 

I have attempted to illustrate that a literary-theoretical approach provides 
fruitful results from study of the Posthomerica, especially when coupled with the 
excellent philological basis the poem has so far been given. Endeavour up this 
‘path’ can help to highlight the learned and allusive nature of the Posthomerica, 
proving wrong some unfavourable modern views of the poem. 
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when would the sails drop 

from my eyes, when would I not hear the Trojan War 
in two fishermen cursing? 

(Walcott, Omeros) 


If Walcott’s twentieth-century Omeros recasts the figures of the Trojan War as 
fishermen, Quintus of Smyrna’s Posthomerica features two battle-heroes com- 
pared in detail to fishermen spearing fish. Quintus has long been both loathed and 
admired for the similes of his fourteen-book epic — even critics far from effusive 
about this “schlechteste Dichter des Altertums”,! often accord him some merit in 
his similes, which are certainly varied and prodigious.* Yet all too often his 
similes are labelled inappropriate, or dismissed as hackneyed and derivative.? 
This paper focuses on one of Quintus’ more unusual similes, that of Neoptolemus 
as a night-fisherman (Q.S. 7.569-575). Looking first at the importance of Neo- 
ptolemus as the son of Achilles, heir to his father’s greatness and newcomer to 
this war, the simile is then read through the lens of Oppian’s Halieutica, that 


1 Schmidt (1999), not a statement but a question. 

2 James (2004) XXV-XXVI counts 222 similes in the Posthomerica, a total far greater than that of 
the Iliad, Odyssey or Argonautica, and matched in relative frequency only by Oppian’s Halieu- 
tica. Way (1913) deemed Quintus’ similes important enough to be appended in a catalogue at 
the end of his Loeb edition of the text, and on similes as roses amongst the Posthomerica’s 
thorns see Miller / Donaldson (1858) vol. 3, 366: “In this painstaking work Quintus has earned 
the praise of careful versification, and of a certain amount of ingenuity in his similes.” Paley 
(1876) 9 is more generous: “Many of them [sc. Quintus’ similes] are of the finest and most 
felicitous description.” 

3 Paschal (1904) 38-39, for instance, devises a misguided taxonomy under which Quintus’ similes 
are divided into the imitative and the original, the “fresh” and the “artificial”. Combellack 
(1968) 18 speaks of “Quintus’ most atrocious simile’, his legion of “inappropriate similes” and 
the “evil inspiration” (14) which led the poet to make inopportune comparisons: “we sometimes 
have a feeling that [Quintus] must have proceeded on the principle that if only he puts enough 
similes into a passage his narrative will be properly impressive and he need not worry about 
other things” (17). Even the more charitable James (2004) xXVI declares that only around 10% 
of Quintus’ similes can be called “thematically original”. 
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influential didactic epic on sea-fishing from the second century A.D. Quintus, it 
will be shown, draws upon a long-standing discourse of fishing as trickery, using 
the motif to illuminate the world of Troy, and his interplays with Oppian are rich 
and rewarding. The model of fiery heroism must cede to a new mode of warfare, 
and the night-fishing of Neoptolemus contrasts with the bloody slaughter of Dei- 
phobus, who is figured at 9.172-177 as a dispatcher of swordfish. Quintus, in the 
end, uses similes drawn from Oppianic material to foreground important ques- 
tions about the nature of war, about the ways in which battle should be waged and 
cities sacked and about what it is to be an epic hero. 


Quintus’ Neoptolemus, newly arrived from Scyrus, comes in book 7 as a great 
boon to the fading Achaeans of the Posthomerica. In his fearless destruction of 
the enemy forces, he is compared to a night-fisherman spearing the fish he has 
enticed to his boat with light: 


ac 8” Mede katà növrov бур AEAINLLEVOS &ypns 

TEVXOV 109001 nua pépet рёуос ‘Hoatotoro 570 
vnòg eng évtoove, dreyponévn 8 um" олоти 

pappotper тєрї via торс FÉ os, ot бё кєАолуйс 

&& оЛос àiooovor рерабтес Votatov alyAnv 

ELO1ÖEEIV, TODS YEP ро covvyAdywt tpraivn 

KTEIVEL éneoovuévovg, үбуотод dé ої тор en’ бүрт: / (...) (Q.S. 7.569-575)* 
As a fisherman, keen to make a catch at sea, 

Carries for the fishes’ doom the fire god’s power 570 
On board his boat, and when it is kindled by his breath 

The fire shines brightly round the boat; from the inky water 

The fish come darting, eager for a glimpse of the gleam 

That is their last, for with his trident’s barbs the fisher 

Kills them as they rush up, gladdened by the catch; / (...) 575 


The simile echoes a parallel scene in the Halieutica, Oppian's didactic poem on 
sea-fishing. Oppian had noted the three types of fishing (with trident, net and 
hook, a triad to which Quintus will later refer) before turning to the crepuscular 
fisherman: 


(...) тоос ё’ Eonepog side Sapévtac, 640 
edt’ йу оло TPOTOV уоктос куёфос KoTAAITEC 


4 Posthomerica: text Vian (1963; 1966; 1969); trans. James (2004). 
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поросоу KVOWALEVOL улофороу скофос 190уоутес 

iydbow dtpeutovorv GeEtdedov aicav буслу. 

бу” oi реу reene Алторй poyi KayYAAGMVTES 

орф” ак@тф Ўоуоост, кокоу 8’ Sov ёслёр1оу лор, 645 

ртс tpıyAoxıvog ёце ктоо тохбутес. (Орр. Н. 4.640-646)? 

(...) but other [fish] evening takes апа slays, when at earliest dusk of night with light- 
ed torch the fishers steer their hollow boat, bringing to the resting fishes a darkling 
doom. Then do the fishes exulting in the oily flame of pine rush about the boat and, to 
their sorrow seeing the fire at even, meet the stern blow of the trident. 


The thematic parallels are clear: a contrast between darkness and light, the lure of 
fire, the fishes’ joy and the mighty trident. Vian even declares that Quintus “s’est 
contenté de transcrire ce passage sur le mode ёрідџе”. Yet what place should fish 
and fishing have on the epic battlefield? Oppian’s Halieutica, a five-book fish 
poem dedicated to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, might at first be thought of little 
relevance to a narrative depicting the fall of Troy. After all, fishing is a peacetime 
activity far removed from the plains of Troy; fish themselves are savage creatures 
belonging to the peculiar and hostile sea, and are notoriously eschewed by 
Homer’s heroes as a source of food.’ As James puts it, “Quintus adapts material 
that is germane to Oppian’s subject but purely incidental in the Trojan Epic”.® 
Why, then? In the first place, book 7 of the Posthomerica is the point at 
which Neoptolemus must prove himself, both to the Greeks (and Trojans) and to 
the readers of the epic, who would necessarily have approached the work from the 
backdrop of a (cultural, literary and artistic) tradition less than charitable towards 
Neoptolemus.? This is to be a probationary period for Neoptolemus, and it is 
significant that the Greek army does not formally welcome him until the end of 
the book, after he has proven his prowess on the battlefield. Quintus’ Neoptole- 
mus is a man to be respected, a man of word and deed and who even in this book 
displays a touching combination of dignity, diplomacy and modesty following his 
spectacular success on the battlefield.!° He is a man of nuanced character and 


5 Halieutica: text Fajen (1999); trans. Mair (1928). 

6 Vian(1954) 50. 

7 On the sea as archetypal place of otherness, see Romm (1992); Purcell (1995) 132. The lack of 
Homeric fish-eating was a puzzling topic, much debated even in antiquity, and which raged 
furiously in classical scholarship of the early twentieth century. See Combellack (1953), as well 
as the arguments of Scott (1917), Radin (1922) and the more anecdotal Sanford (1953). More 
recent studies have focused on the absence of fish from the rituals of public sacrifice in classical 
Athens: see Wilkins (1993) 192 and Davidson (1997) 13. 

8 James (2004) xix. 

9  Thecruelty of Neoptolemus was proverbial. See Boyten, this volume. 

10 This is a Neoptolemus closer to that of Sophocles’ Philoctetes than to the brute we see else- 
where in the tradition. Note that Quintus never dramatises Neoptolemus' unedifying murder of 
Astyanax, for instance, even if we are witness to the killing of Priam and Polyxena. 
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firm morals, of battle-prowess married with diplomacy; his greatest ‘flaw’ seems 
to be an excess sensitivity in mourning his father’s death. 

Having heard so much of the son of Achilles, we finally meet him in person, 
and he emerges as a young man destined never again to see his father alive, 
valiant, yet standing in the great man’s shadow. In this epic Neoptolemus will 
become something of a second Achilles, pre-eminent in strength and greatness, 
and cast in his father’s heroic mould. Hera’s bitter rebuke to Apollo after Achil- 
les’ death had extolled the latter's virtues and divine stock (3.117: && nueov 
yevog nev); Neoptolemus himself, we hear, is to prove no less mighty (3.118- 
122). Neoptolemus, as Odysseus remarks, is the very image, or eidoc, of his 
father: xoi 8” о0тої тебу єїбос EloKonev avépi keivo / naunav Ос Adavaroıcı 
rodvodevéeoow &oxei (7.185-186).!! Achilles’ death precipitates Neoptolemus’ 
arrival, and the one steps swiftly into the other’s shoes.!? Neoptolemus even 
wears his father’s famous arms, given to him by Odysseus a hundred lines before. 
In his father’s armour, Neoptolemus becomes a surrogate Achilles,'? and not for 
nothing will the Trojans freeze in terror on seeing Neoptolemus in his father's 
arms, assuming their bearer to be Achilles himself.!^ An arming scene, replete 
with symbolism, draws attention to the likeness: 


ёс Ar adr `Аҳос E500ETO tevyeo. Tatpog, 445 
KOL OL Qattveto ттеу @Мүктос aui è’ Coop 

'Hooíotov nad. &umot тєрї pedéecow 0 арпрет, 

kai nep óv? &xépotot neAmpıa- TO ё’ Gua avro 

galveto TEDXEO ко®фо. (...) (Q.S. 7.445-449) 


The son of Achilles put on the armor of his father, 445 
Which made him look exactly like him. Very lightly, 

Because of Hephaistos’ handiwork, it fitted his frame, 

Though others would have found it enormous. But to him 

The armor all seemed light. (...) 


11 “We ourselves can see that you are the perfect image / Of that man who rivaled the strength of 
the immortals.” Cf. 7.176-177, 294. 

12 Even in structural terms the role of Neoptolemus is thrown into prominence by his arrival from 
Scyrus after the Ajax-Odysseus dispute but before the arrival of Philoctetes. This allows him to 
single-handedly save the Achaean day and, as James (2004) ХШ / 301 points out, marks a depar- 
ture from the version of the tale known from the Little Iliad. 

13 A fact of which Neoptolemus is all too keenly aware. At 7.665-666, Nestor sets up a simple 
equation: Neoptolemus is to Eurypylus as Achilles was to Telephus. Hearing this, Neoptolemus 
can hardly be restrained from carrying on his father’s role (670-671): avtfuap ёёАбєто teiyeoc 
ёктос / oeveoŬ Ev teoxeoot £00 natpdc. “He wanted to sally that same day from the wall / 
Wearing the armor of his father.” 

14 7.537-539; cf. Patroclus at //. 16.278-283. 
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If eòrtoAeguog Achilles (mighty warrior, 7.576) was the hero of the Iliad, of the 
past, then this veontöAeuog (new warrior) is the hero of the Posthomerica, of the 
here and now.!> Quintus gives us a Neoptolemus ‘new’ not only in his role as the 
(in every sense) latest post-Achillean hero, but also in relation to the denigratory 
literary and artistic tradition in which Neoptolemus was figured as callous brute. 
Here is a vision of Quintus’ own literary ambition, of the ease with which he 
envisages himself taking up the armoury of Homeric poetics; it hardly needs a 
Bloom to articulate the significance of the son striding into his father’s (literary or 
martial) boots. If Achilles’ shield in book 5 can be read as a mise-en-abime for a 
specifically Posthomeric Quintean poetics,'® then this easy donning of a heavy 
burden is a further manifestation of Quintus’ poetic programme. His is the text 
which models itself after Father Homer, which arrives, like Neoptolemus to Troy, 
when that father has passed away, leaving only memories, xA£oc (glory), and a 
set of exacting standards. Quintus must establish himself as both like and unlike 
his ‘father’, and he sketches a war which both develops and diverges from its 
predecessor. His is a different age and a different kind of epic warfare; his Neo- 
ptolemus must also be figured anew. 

Achilles in the Posthomerica suffers no deficit of quasi-Homeric similes. 
Within the first hundred lines of the hero’s appearance in the Posthomerica, for 
instance, Achilles is compared to a lion (1.524-527), forest fire (1.536-537), wild 
beast (1.539), hunter (1.543-544), rock (1.549) and hawk (1.572). When Neo- 
ptolemus enters battle, half-way through the epic, he is likened to a charging lion 
(7.464-471), to a herdsman and his dogs driving lions away (7.486-492), and 
finally to a fisherman using light to draw in fish at night (7.569-575). This last 
image seems to point to something beyond the Homeric or Achillean lion. For if 
the Quintean Achilles is more brutish than his Iliadic predecessor, Neoptolemus 
as fisherman becomes a trickster, a figure who displays both intelligence and 
courage and who relies on a combination of the two to outdo his opponents.! It is 
in relation to this inequality that the fishing motif comes to the fore, for the very 
téyvn (craft) of fishing is founded upon a sense of intellectual disparity and the 
gulf between man and beast.'® A mountain lion is perhaps mightier than his 


15 Quintus never speaks of "Pyrrhus", a popular moniker for Neoptolemus by this time; his hero is 
instead a determinedly belated Neo-ptolemus. 

16 Baumbach, Maciver, this volume. 

17 Significantly, the fisherman simile stands immediately after the arrival of Athena to Troy, as she 
descends to oversee the battle and aid the Achaeans (7.556-563). The goddess’ own domains, 
wisdom and war, are brought together in this image of the wily warrior. 

18 This lack of reciprocity lies behind the fishing trope's literary popularity. ‘Erotic fishing’, ‘fish- 
ing for a dinner-invitation’, ‘hooking a gull’, ‘fishing for old men’s wills’: all are metaphors 
based on the inequality of the parties involved. See e.g. Hor. Sat. 2.5; Juv. 4; Mart. 5.63; Lucian 
Pisc., Merc.Cond. 
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victim, yet the pair are still both beasts; the elements impress through sheer force 
and might, yet these are all contests of strength. Even a hunter must sweat and toil 
in strength to outdo his prey. The fisherman, however, barely has to exert himself 
for the fish to offer themselves up, for this is a contest of wits, and his very 
effortlessness speaks of the gulf between man and these pitiful creatures. Neo- 
ptolemus’ supremacy over these fish, these Trojans, bodes ill for the fate of Troy. 

The fisherman simile forms part of a narratorial assessment of the character 
of Neoptolemus, then, and reflects upon his role as the glorious son of Achilles 
(оос 'AyuMfoc, 7.564, 576), an explicitly-foregrounded connection between 
father and son (cf. 7.564-567). The strength of this genealogical connection is 
redoubled when we reflect upon Achilles’ repeated association through Thetis 
with the marine realm. If Memnon’s maternal connection is with the aether, then 
Achilles’ is naturally with the sea, as Memnon gleefully boasts: ў [sc. Thetis] 5’ 
ev GAGS revdudor xadnuévn AtpvYETOLOL / voie OAS xrteoot uet’ ixddo1 
кодіооса (2.426-427).!° This association, Poseidon assures us, is no less impor- 
tant for Neoptolemus (9.315-316). 


II 


In his simile of Neoptolemus as fisherman, moreover, Quintus draws upon a long- 
standing epic and didactic connection between warriors, fish and fishermen. Fish 
play their part in Homeric epic both as ravening predators (aligned with wild dogs 
and birds) and as prey, particularly in those similes of death and destruction with 
which the poems abound. Patroclus kills Thestor, Achilles chases Trojans into the 
Scamander, Iris plummets through the air, Epeius strikes at Euryalus, Scylla and 
the Laestrygonians devour their victims, Odysseus slays the suitors and Sarpedon 
delivers a warning to Hector: all are figured in ichthyic terms.*° Nor are Quintus’ 
depictions of fish restricted to simile, for we should note that episode in book 11 
of the Posthomerica in which Polydamas kills two Greek fishermen: 


TlovAvdcpac de KAgove xoi Edpvuayov Воће Sovpi, 60 
ot Zoundev ikavov оло Nipfit &vaKtt, 
орфо etiotàauevor SOAOV ix 9001 unticacdat 


19 “Your mother is hidden in the barren depths of the sea, / Along with the monsters and fish that 
are her pride and joy.” — Note too that upon Achilles’ death, the sea resounds with the lamenta- 
tion of the Nereids (3.582-594). 

20 Patroclus: Л, 16.409-413, Achilles: Ј/. 21.22-24, Iris: Zl. 24.80-82, Epeius: JL 23.692-694, 
Scylla: Od. 12.251-254, Laestrygonians: Od. 10.124, Odysseus: Od. 22.384-388 and Sarpedon: 
Il. 5.487-488. As Scott (1974) 75 points out, in most cases “the fish similes occur in two basic 
narrative situations: men killed or going to be killed and a warrior or enemy killing”. 
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aivov òr’ &yktotpoio, BaAeiv dé te eic GAG. Siav 

diktvoa кол no umor лерирродёос оло vnóc 

190 кой «Луо. tptawav ёл’ 19001 vounoaodar 65 
GAN od cow тоте HLA daXdooa Npxeoov Epyo. (Q.S. 11.60-66) 


Polydamas’ spear struck Kleon and Eurymachos, 60 
Who’d come from Syme under Nireus’ command, 

Both of them skilled in the art of fatally fooling fish 

By means of a hook, of casting nets in the sacred sea, 

And of wielding with expert hands from the side of a boat 

A trident with straight and speedy aim at the fish. 65 
But all their sea craft failed to save them then from ruin. 


The scene is reminiscent of the death of the Trojan warrior Scamandrius in the 
Iliad, he whose skill in hunting is nevertheless useless in the face of Menelaus’ 
spear (Л. 5.49-54). Yet it is also an Oppianic theme. For immediately before his 
instructions on fishing at night, Oppian had told of the three methods of catching 
fish: with hook, net or trident (Opp. H. 4.637-639). In Quintus, these fishermen 
assume the place of the Homeric huntsman: this is Homer read through Oppian. 
As with the fish similes in the Posthomerica, however, Quintus draws not upon 
the astonishing and imaginative array of similes in the Halieutica, but upon 
Oppian’s technical discussion of fishing methods. This might sound reasonable in 
relation to Aratus and Nicander, whose poetry is rather less rich in simile, but 
Oppian is remarkable primarily for his extended similes, a style which strongly 
distinguished him from his didactic predecessors and which probably influenced 
Quintus’ own poetic tendencies.?! In the Halieutica Oppian continually inverts 
the Homeric connection between fish and warrior; his fish are embroiled in quasi- 
Iliadic battles, simile after simile painting them as warriors, as citizens besieged 
or as victims of war. Whilst men at war are in Homer compared to fish, in the 
Halieutica fish are compared to men at war, directly reversing the epic compara- 
tum and comparandum.? When, for instance, spring comes to the wintry sea, 
Oppian's fishes rejoice like citizens of a besieged city as the enemy withdraws;? 


21 Rebuffat (2001) 241-242: “In Oppiano la similitudine ha, per quantità e per qualita, 
un’importanza incomparabilmente maggiore che negli altri poeti didascalici. [...] le similitudini, 
più di ogni altra peculiarità, collocano gli Halieutica in un posto particolare nella poesia didas- 
calica greca.” For Oppian’s influence on Quintus’ simile-practice see James (2004) XXV-XXVI. 

22 An inversion perhaps familiar from Latin didactic poetry: Virgil’s vines, for instance, are 
figured as soldiers (Georg. 2.372-387), and his drainage-channel likened to Achilles’ fight with 
the Scamander (Georg. 1.104-110). See Schindler (2000a) 162-166, Thomas (1986) 178-179, 
Spinoula (2000) 65. It is perhaps important that didactic epic was traditionally aligned with, and 
often termed a subset of, narrative epic, although debate still rages about the importance of such 
genre-division in antiquity. We might do well simply to note, with Gale (2004) хш, that “the 
boundary between epic and didactic is one notoriously subject to border-disputes”. 

23 Opp. H. 1.463-469. 
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when the muraena devours an octopus, she vaunts over him like a Homeric hero, 
rending him from his rock like a soldier dragging a child from its mother in war.?4 
If, as James has suggested, poets in the Greek didactic tradition had previously 
tended to eschew the extended simile for fear of trespassing on Homeric territory, 
then Oppian’s simile-practice marks a determined return of his didactic poetry to 
Homer, to the epic fold. Yet whilst Quintus’ dealings with Apollonius, for 
instance, are evident in his overt indebtedness to the vocabulary of Apollonian 
simile,*° in the case of Oppian Quintus makes no linguistic distinction between 
his own turn of phrase and the didactic material of the Halieutica. This, as Vian 
points out, puts Oppian in a unique position amongst Quintus' literary forebears: 


Quand Q.S. puise la matiére de ses comparaisons chez ses grands devanciers (Homé- 
re, Apollonios, voire Aratos), il n'hésite pas à avouer sa dette et aime s'approprier des 
expressions ou des formules de l'original. Son comportement est différent vis-à-vis 
d'Oppien: il ne cherche dans son livre que des sujets qu'il traite ensuite avec son style 
propre.?7 


For Vian, an explanation lies in the temporal proximity of these works. Oppian is 
simply too recent a poet to be quoted directly in the Posthomerica;? Quintus 
“veut peut-étre marquer la distance qui sépare une grande ceuvre épique d’un 
traité didactique”.”” I would posit a different connection, however. Far from 
marking the distance between epic and didactic, between the Halieutica and the 
Posthomerica, Quintus quite consciously incorporates the Oppianic sphere into 
his own martial world, eliding the distance between the acts of fishing and war- 
fare. Quintus delights in the technical detail;?? as in the didactic tradition, such 
detail becomes a weapon in the armoury of epic rhetoric. Quintus’ technical 
details, pace Campbell, must not be read as mere weak attempts at a quasi- 


24 Opp. Н. 2.305-318. 

25 James (1969) 77. Oppian’s similes have long been singled out as exceptional, held up beside 
those of Homer. See e.g. Eust. 3.667.12. 

26 See Effe (2005). It is unfortunate that so little post-Homeric, pre-Quintean narrative epic should 
survive; perhaps we are led to extrapolate unduly from Apollonius. 

27 Vian (1954) 51. Cf. James (1970). 

28 An argument which Vian takes to substantiate Paschal’s claim that the Posthomerica is rela- 
tively early in date. 

29 Vian (1954) 51. 

30 Compare the medical similes of the Posthomerica, whose density of technical description has 
long been remarked upon. Cf. Ozbek, this volume. Laocoon’s divinely-inflicted blindness, for 
instance, is drawn by Quintus at 12.400-415 with such attention to physiological symptoms that 
we are able to recognise the various stages of what would now be termed ‘congestive glau- 
coma’. 
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Hellenistic learnedness, but rather as a coalescence of the didactic and the martial 
in the epic sphere.*! 

Crucially, Quintus’ depiction of Cleon and Eurymachus centres upon the 
essential character of fishing: that of trickery (80Xog or ufitig). This is a notion 
replayed over and over in the Halieutica, and one which governs the concept of 
fishing more widely. As Detienne / Vernant have shown, fishing had long been 
considered insidious and full of trickery, relying upon deception for its very 
success in hooking a fish.?? Fish and fisherman strive to outdo each other in guile; 
it is no coincidence, for instance, that the word 50Ao¢ referred originally to the 
bait used to catch a fish, and only then to a wider notion of deceit or guileful 
contrivance.?? Plato in his Laws inveighs against fishing (indeed, against the use 
of nets and traps in general) on the basis that it fosters duplicity and cunning, 
running counter to the straightforward behaviour of the upright moral citizen. The 
fisherman is a devious and suspect figure not just in epic but in classical literature 
more widely.34 His trickery, moreover, is often mapped onto a discourse of 
gender and manliness: fishing, it is said, relies not upon strength but on ‘effemi- 
nate’ guile,*> upon that same combination of deviousness and cowardly distance 
which is so despised by Ajax and Achilles in the ‘unheroic’ pursuit of archery, 
and to which we will so often return in this epic.?? 

For all their piscatorial guile, however, Cleon and Eurymachus fall victim to 
Polydamas' spear; Quintus opposes ö6Aog and vie in the sphere of fishing to a 
brute physical force which slays these men in war.37 A polarity emerges between 
Bin and une, between the martial and the non-martial sphere, and between the 
force of the spear and the cunning contrivances of the fisherman. Yet what is 


31 Campbell (1981) 195: “О. is a poeta doctus to the extent that he treats Homer very much in the 
spirit of Apollonius, though obviously on a less rigorous intellectual level." Cf. ibid., 136 n. 79. 

32 Detienne / Vernant (1978) 45-46: "As far back as one can trace it, the terminology of métis 
associates it with techniques whose relationship to hunting and fishing is obvious. A métis or a 
dolos is woven, plaited or fitted together [...] just as a net is woven, a weel is plaited or a hunt- 
ing trap is fitted together." 

33 Cf. the 5dAo¢-bait at Od. 12.252. 

34 Pl. Lg. 822d-24. In Attic Comedy, fishermen are similarly presented as low-born, weaselling 
and untrustworthy. See Davidson (1997) passim. 

35 Aus. Ep. 4.1.62, 6.1-2 advises Theon to take up fishing or poetry so as not to be scarred by the 
more vigorous pursuit of hunting. Even Oppian must in book 1 go to some lengths to emphasise 
the ‘heroic’ nature of his fishermen, whilst at the same time making much of their duplicity. 

36 Cf. Lycus and Amphitryon at Eur. Heracl. 140-235, esp. 160-164. My thanks to Silvio Bär for 
suggesting this parallel. Quintus’ Philoctetes similarly accuses Aeneas of effeminacy, fighting 
like a coward from the towers, Evdo, yuvaîkec / Suopevéow цбіруоутол @у@Ак1бєс, “the place 
/ Where feeble women fight their foes" (11.492-493). 

37 Perhaps it is significant that the pair fall under the command of Nireus, that notoriously beauti- 
ful but ineffectual fighter at whose death Eurypylus draws a polarity between strength and 
beauty (6.385-389; cf. 7.7-12). 
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remarkable about the Neoptolemus simile is that it avoids this opposition: the 
fisherman catches his fish at night by a combination of force and trickery. Neo- 
ptolemus, unlike Eurymachus and Cleon, is the fisherman who succeeds also in 
war, and his success requires both force and guile, Bin and ufitic. The fisher- 
man’s nocturnal deception, the fishes’ complacent revelling, the unequivocal 
destruction which ensues: surely we can see in this scene a connection to the 
Wooden Horse, that other $6X0c which is soon to become such a pressing issue 
for Neoptolemus.** Traditionally, after all, honest deeds (whether fighting or 
fishing) belong in the daylight hours, for deception rules at night. Immediately 
after his description of the night-fisherman in the Halieutica, moreover, Oppian 
describes what is for him an hateful exemplum of piscatorial trickery and moral 
acceptability: the use of poison to catch fish. This, he declares, is guile gone too 
far, and his pained depiction of the fishes’ torment reflects upon the nature of 
fishing and the price of victory. The final image of this vignette, and that which 
starkly ends book 4, is the simile of a city at war: 


0с ©’ öte Svouevéecomv Eniomowvton “Apna, 685 
PpOdSov eeASdpLEVvol роїсол nóv, ODS’ üvielot 

mata BovAevovtes Ext сфісту, GAAG Kai vop 

KPNVAOV påpuačav ðéðpiov: ot ё’ Ext mbpyoig 

MLO € dpyadéo xoi 01601 poy äi Соутес 

Хдоті т’ EyVodon@ otvyEepov кол &erkéa TÖTLOV 690 
dÄ Auto, verdov dì nós nenANVdev GLACE 

OG ot AevyaAEM te popo Kal адеокёї лотро 

avöpacı PAPLEKTHOLW Drodundevreg бЛоуто. (Орр. Н. 4.685-693) 


As when men bring war upon their foes, eager to destroy and raze their city, and cease 
not to devise evil in their hearts but even poison with deadly poison the water of their 
wells: and the others within their towers, afflicted by grievous hunger and distress and 
hateful water, perish by a sorrowful and unseemly doom, and the whole city is full of 
dead; so by a sad death and untoward doom, overcome by the poison of men, the 
fishes perish. 


This is the very limit-case of deception and of the war against fish; such immoral 
trickery crosses the bounds of the acceptable. Oppian’s abhorrence at this abuse 
of the natural world parallels that of Neoptolemus, who at first cannot conceive of 
tricking the enemy in the cowardly and shameful manner suggested by Quintus’ 


38 On the Wooden Horse as a ö6Aoc, see Od. 8.494. Detienne / Vernant (1978) 23: “Such is the 
‘duplicity’ of métis which, giving itself out to be other than it is, is like those misleading objects, 
the powers of deception which Homer refers to as dolos: the Trojan Horse, the bed of love with 
its magic bonds, the fishing bait are all traps which conceal their inner deceit beneath a reassur- 
ing or seductive exterior.” On the implicit analogy between fishing and warfare, see further ibid. 
44. 
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Calchas and Odysseus. Yet Oppian’s fishermen are elsewhere masters of bait and 
guile (and are praised for this skill); a line can be drawn between wily, successful 
fishing and loathsome immorality, and this is what Neoptolemus must learn. 
Book 12 of the Posthomerica explicitly centres around this issue of treacherous 
guile, for the Trojan Horse provides an uncomfortable moral sticking-point in this 
war. Calchas prophesies that trickery, not force, is the way to win the war: 


UNKETL лор ceixeoow egeCouevor novéeode, 
OAV GAANV tw uft Evi фресі untidaoc te 
П S0Aov Ос veco кой Hiv Eooer’ буғлар. (Q.S. 12.8-10) 


Waste no more labor on besieging the city, 


But rather try to devise some different device 
Or stratagem that can benefit us and our ships. 


Our old favourites ufjtıg and 60A0¢ surface anew, yet at the start of this book it 
seems that Neoptolemus will be utterly unable to countenance such ‘cowardly’ 
behaviour.?? Previously so deferent to Calchas’ prophecies, the young man now 
vehemently criticises his proposal, advocating instead a traditional, man-to-man 
combat: 


Ô KóAyav, Sniooi котоутіоу @Актиот1 ёубрес 

udpvavta toi 6^ Evrog KAEDAHEVOL ATÒ TOPYOV 

OVTIOAVOL TOVEOVTAL, 000v gpeva Seino. YOAENTEL. 

TÒ vOv рте боћоу фрофоредо, nu тї ufixog 70 
GA Xo: nóvo yàp £otev apiotéog Eunevon ovdpac 

кол Sopt: Supsaréor yàp opetvovec ёу Sal pâtes. (Q.S. 12.67-72) 


Kalchas, strong men stand and fight their foes 

When they fight, while those who skulk inside and struggle 

Only on their walls are the worthless victims of fear. 

Let us not, then, look for a trick or any kind 70 
Of stratagem. Work with the spear is the one true test 

Of champions. Brave men always prevail in battle. 


Neoptolemus, so much a neophyte that his charioteer must identify Deiphobus to 
him (9.224-228), has clearly misjudged the necessities of this war. Without the 
experience of those years of drawn-out siege which have so worn down the 
others, he reveals the naivety with which he approaches the combat.^ His own 
father has already fallen victim to just such a ‘stratagem’, the bow of Apollo, and 


39 Cf. Campbell (1981) 24, who cites Idas (А.К. 3.555-556) and Flaminius (Sil. 5.77-78) as 
parallels to this ‘heroic’ rejection of 60Aoc. 
40  Philoctetes here falls into the same camp. 
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Ajax’s lament for the dead Achilles speaks volumes about this clash between 
might and guile: 


Ô Anen, uéya £pkoc evodevéov "Apyetov, 435 
xardaveg ёу Трої Ping exas eùpvréðoro 

Exnodev anpoparoıo Avyp@ BeBAnuévoc 10, 

тоу po. поті KAOVOV буёрес avarxides 190уооо1у: 

où yap TG, niovvóc ye ббкос uéyo. Vounoacdar 

nde лері кротбфо1сту Emotanévog ёс "Арто 440 
ed VEodaı nnAnka Kai Ev no um ёбро TAG 

Kal yaAKov óntoiot тєрї otépvoror atbar, 

loioiv ү’ andvevdev etecoduevog rodeuiter 

el үйр oev katévavta TOT’ |o ev öç o’ EBaAEV лер, 

оюк Av буооттүі ye TEOD poyev Eyxeog Opty. (Q.S. 3.435-445) 


Achilles, mighty bulwark of the Argive forces, 435 
You have died at Troy far from the plains of Phthia, 

Struck down by a cursed arrow from an unknown source, 

Such as are shot into the fray by feeble men. 

For no one who trusts himself to handle a bulky shield, 

Who has the skill to set a helmet on his temples 440 
Properly for battle, wield a spear in his hand 

And break the bronze upon the breasts of foes, 

Attacks and fights with arrows from a distance. 

If the man who had struck you had met you face to face, 

He wouldn’t have escaped your rushing spear unwounded. 445 


Ajax’s lament for the hero picks up on the cry of the dying Achilles himself, a cry 
of impotence and despair: кроВдо A" avoAkides oi£v бүолотёроос AOYOMOL 
(3.76),*! and prefigures his own vitriolic outbursts against Odysseus, his disgust 
that the fortunes of battle are no longer decided by strength and bravery but by 
cowardly guile.? In refusing to allow for the possibility of trickery, then, Neopto- 
lemus blindly advocates his own destruction and has to be cautioned by the gods 
themselves (12.93-98). Neoptolemus may well be the son of Achilles, like him in 
both form and mind, but this, as we know, is something of a mixed blessing: 
Achilles’ blind rage, his single-minded determination, may be ideal for hewing 
down Trojans but is apt to become troublesome in its lack of reason and perspec- 


41 “Stealth is the weakling’s way to snare a better man.” 

42 See esp. 5.478-479: ou yàp ёт’ £o0A0G Ze yépac, GAAG yepetmv / tiumerg te géie Kal 
@tAtepos. “The brave are no longer rewarded; base men / Are honored now and preferred.” 

43 In Agamemnon’s words: &tpexéoc лблс £ooi дрософроуос Aiakidao, / à тёкос, обуєкӣ ot 
Kpatepov uévog 182 Kal eióoc / Kai ugyedog Kai ®@рсос ide фрёуос ёубоу Zotac. “Truly 
you are the son of Aiakos’ dauntless grandson, / My child; you have his outstanding strength, 
appearance, and size, / As well as his courage and inward qualities of mind.” (7.689-691; cf. 
12.287-288). 
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tive. This, after all, is the premise of the Jiad, and Neoptolemus would do well to 
analyse his role-models carefully. The death of Achilles and the victory of 
Odysseus over Ajax both point to a new age of guileful warfare. In the end, 
Neoptolemus must prove less intractable than his father; in fact, he willingly 
plays his part in the deception, being the first to enter the Horse (12.314-315). 


III 


In the simile of Neoptolemus as a fisherman, the trickery is effected by means of 
the fisherman’s flame. Indeed, the whole simile is drawn in chiaroscuro tones, 
and the light of the lantern illuminates the murky sea (xeAaıvn OAc). A contrast 
between light and darkness is already implicit in the Halieutic model, for light is 
the very means by which such fish are caught, yet whereas Oppian’s fire is a more 
banal egen (Opp. H. 4.644), Quintus’ is the metonymical uévog ‘Hpototoro 
(7.570), an exhilaratingly powerful force. The lure is the force of fire, harnessed 
and contained, yet also beckoning over the murky sea (uoapuoipeı лєрї via 
торбос oédac, ot бё кеЛолуђс / £& GAs Giocovor реробтес votatov oatyAnv / 
eició£ew).^^ An insistent luminosity links this simile to an elemental contrast 
between light and darkness, fire and water. The dichotomy between light and 
darkness is of prime importance for Quintus; heroic figures in the poem (Mem- 
non, Penthesileia, Achilles) are frequently associated with dazzling light or black 
darkness, their polarities played out on the chromatic field.*° Further, these fishes’ 
foolish zeal is truly pathetic, and their innocent delight in the light merges all too 
quickly into the more ominous delight of the fisherman (7.575), their desire 
described in terms more commonly applied to a warrior's eagerness for battle.* 
For atyÀn (7.573), that gleam of the fire which so attracts the fish, in epic more 
often signifies the flashing arms of a warrior; the attraction of war and armour is 
precisely that gleam of glory, the seductive brightness of the light and the 
prospect of competing in strength with a glorious hero. Penthesileia's armour 
gleams brightly upon her death (1.657-658); after Neoptolemus' arrival, the 
Argive armour shines far across the plain, 'Apyeiot 6° apa 60cav Ev £vteov 
thre & an’ adtov / atyAn uapuoipeokev ёс aidépa uiéypio iodoa (9.68-69),47 


44 7.572-574: “The fire shines brightly round the boat; from the inky water / The fish come dart- 
ing, eager for a glimpse of the gleam / That is their last.” 

45 See Gotia, this volume, on books 1-2. 

46 Quintus uses uo over twenty times in a martial context. Similarly, the Homeric hapax tavv- 
yAwyic (575) which here denotes the fisherman's trident is also used at Q.S. 6.463 of Podalirius’ 
spear. Cf. II. 8.297 and Simon. 7.443.1 (arrows) vs. Opp. Н. 5.255, 3.88 (trident). 

47 “Then the Argives put on their armor, the gleam of which / Traveled so far that it lighted the sky 
itself.” 
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and a fiery glow lights Neoptolemus’ breastplate when he rushes like Ares against 
Deiphobus (9.220-221).48 These fish desire (7.573: ueuaöteg) to see the fisher- 
man’s lantern, the Votatoc atyÀn, and their desire is comparable to that longing 
for a more metaphorical олүлл, the warrior’s desire for glory in war. This gleam 
is the seduction of an immediate glory, dangerous to those too close to the daz- 
zling force; it takes the distance of a fisherman or god to perceive the fire and the 
trident behind the gleaming light.4° These fishes’ desire, then, is vain and mis- 
placed, and their quest for otyÀm brings not light and glory but death and 
darkness; not their hearts but that of their conqueror is “brightened” by the catch 
(7.575: үйуотол). Human life, as Nestor remarks, is blind: аЛаос dè n£Xe Bios 
avdponoıcı (7.79); appearances are deceptive, and rationality must take control 
of animal emotion.*° Quintus’ analogy raises questions about the desire for war: 
when do zeal, courage and glory become blind stupidity or frenzied blood-lust? 
We cannot forget the warning of Ajax, whose tale is played out at length in book 
5. This is a man whose desire for glory and recognition eclipses his perceptive 
faculties, whose senses are clouded in frenzy.*! Just as the fish perish needlessly 
through their own excess of emotion, so Ajax dies by his own hand. Each is a tale 
of limited vision and misplaced fervour. 

The simile further takes its place within a nexus of interconnected fire images 
in the epic. For whilst it depicts a controlled, productive fire of craftsmanship 
(here, the fisherman’s téyvn), the simile’s fire also echoes the metaphorical fires 
of the hero's рёуос and prefigures the blazing fires which spell the end of Troy. 
The torch on the fisherman’s boat is the force of Hephaestus subject to a regulato- 
ry téyvn: a small, deliberate fire allows the fisherman to impose his will upon the 
world of water, a controlled version of the u&vog ‘H@aiotoro. This is the ‘tech- 
nical’ Hephaestus, the power of the craftsman who created Achilles’ magnificent 


48 9.220-221: koi Beta лері otépvoici Veoio / tedye’ Enıßpon&ovoıv toov лорі LapLatpovta. 
“The heavenly armor that covers the breast / Of the god resounds and flashes as brightly as 
fire.” 

49 A trope echoed and reversed in Quintus’ aetiological tales of Niobe’s rock (1.299-304) and 
Selene’s grey spring (10.134-136), whose true composition is revealed only to those near at 
hand. 

50 This too is the cornerstone of Oppian’s moralising, for throughout the Halieutica it is through 
their excessive desires (for food, sex or death, or through a misplaced sense of comradeship) 
that fish are caught. The fisherman, with all his intelligence, art and téyvn, directs the bigger 
picture, in contrast to his victims’ frenzied emotion. Toohey (1996) 202-205, though he over- 
states the case, reads an opposition between téyvn and Abooo as the structuring polarity behind 
the Halieutica as a whole. On the fruitful link between didacticism and Quintus’ gnomai, see 
Maciver, this volume, esp. p. 264: “Quintus is being didactic about an ethic.” 

51 This clouding reaches its climax when Ajax mistakes animals (the flock of sheep) for men 
(Odysseus and his comrades) at 5.404-412. The all-too-easy slippage between man and beast 
continues. 
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armour.?? At 571 the fisherman's breath (оёти) kindles his fire, a word which 
places the simile firmly in Hephaestus’ realm, for out is used both to denote 
bellows (indeed, those very bellows with which Hephaestus made the arms 
Neoptolemus now wears),?? and figuratively for the ‘breath’ of fire itself.*+ In the 
Odyssey the ou (here “fiery heat”) of the stake burns Polyphemus’ eye (Od. 
9.389), and the resultant sound recalls the hiss of a blacksmith’s axe tempered in 
water (9.391-394). Water lessens the ferocious heat of fire and renders it produc- 
tive; it is the balance of these forces which creates a mighty weapon (tò үйр ade 
o1dnpov ye xparog ёотіу, Od. 9.393).5° Quintus’ &ütu draws together these 
associations: a balance of fire and water, the power of fire and of Hephaestus, the 
controlled art of the blacksmith. 

Even more in this epic, however, fire comes to denote a battle-lust of furious 
proportions.?? In the Miad Achilles was the fiery hero par excellence — “swift, 
short-lived, and dangerous", and at the start of the Posthomerica countless 
Trojans fall before the wrath of Achilles and Ajax like trees blazing in a forest 
fire (1.536-537). Yet in the Posthomerica it is Ajax who is increasingly figured in 
the imagery of fire. Ajax’s fiery force keys into a whole set of Homeric similes 
which denote fire and uevoc, for once Achilles has been literally engulfed in 
flames it is Ajax whose spirit is enflamed, and who is notoriously ardent and 
impetuous, whose angry heart boils like a cauldron (5.380: Aeßng) or a forest fire 
(5.387: торбос &kapcto1o дооу uévoc). Quintus points to a time when lust for 
battle has gone too far: uévog is a vital force, a strength, vitality and prowess in 
combat,°® yet it can all too swiftly merge into blind rage or Aboca (5.405, 
5.466).°° Frenzy and excessive passion cannot win this war; throughout this epic 
emotions run to deadly excess, and those who leap headlong into light and glory 
are doomed to be destroyed. Consulting Nestor once again, we are shown that 


52 Note that we have been reminded only a hundred lines before (7.447) of Hephaestus' role in 
producing this armour, the armour which Neoptolemus now wears. 

53 Il. 18.471. 

54 Od. 16.290: торос (...) @ötun, and throughout the Posthomerica (5.33, 6.226, 8.90, 10.62, 
12.503). 

55 Cf. Redfield (21994) 172, who notes the connection between iron and ће uévog of fire. 

56 Cf. Whitman (1958) 130, on /liad 11: “By this point in the poem, [...] anger and fire are 
inseparably associated.” 

57 Whitman (1958) 138. Achilles is in the Jiad increasingly figured in terms of fire, which 
becomes a symbol for the incandescent hero. Mackie (1998) 332: “it may be said that Achilles 
has a special association with fire in early epic, one that helps distinguish him form the other 
Achaean warriors at Troy.” Achilles is on more than one occasion immersed in fire, as a child 
and in the um raparotàpiog, the battle by the Scamander in // 21. 

58 For Rose (1969) 400, uévog is best summed up as “fighting spirit”. As Redfield (1994) 172 
puts it: “Fire has a menos. Or we could better say that menos is fire; menos is energy [...]” 

59 Redfield (21994) 202: “The /ussa is the heat of menos raised to a pitch of fever.” 
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grief and anger should be channelled into more productive ends: too much emo- 
tion emasculates, and burdens are to be borne with stoicism.9? 


IV 


If fire is that internal force which brings a warrior to life but which threatens to 
destroy him, Neoptolemus, in the fisherman simile a temporary master of fire, 
must watch that he too is not burned. Whereas the atyAn of the fisherman's fire 
spells death for the fish, another aiyAn at the end of the epic signals a more 
profoundly destructive fire: the &onetog atyAn which ravages Troy (13.478). As 
in the Miad, doom for the Trojans is encapsulated in a vision of the burning city. 
Flames simultaneously enact and represent the annihilation of Troy, and this fire 
stands as an end-point or literalisation of those psychic fires which burn through- 
out the epic.?! Fire brings destruction, whether in the flames breathed by the 
Erinyes (5.33), in the threat that Troy or the Argive ships will burn, or in those 
funeral pyres which swallow the dead and destroy the living.° At the end of the 
Posthomerica, Trojans burn in their city like animals caught in a forest fire 
(13.487-493). Entrapped and powerless, they can only wait to be destroyed by the 
blazing force (492: Bin) of the fire-god. This is the fire of war, a symbol of Troy’s 
downfall and of the uncompromising uévog ‘H@aiotoro. The contrast between 
fire and water is thus mapped onto that between Trojans and Achaeans. Whilst 
fire signifies the end of Troy, it is water which endangers the Greek forces, for in 
book 14 Quintus switches focus from blazing fire to uncontrollable seas, to the 
Achaean ships tempest toss'd.9? 

The fisherman simile of 7.569-575, itself a vision of fire and water produc- 
tively harnessed by the fisherman, is followed by the depiction of Neoptolemus as 
a torrent impervious to fire: 


(...) uévoc è” &Ke&MavtL £otkàg 

AEVO TOTAL, TOV ATELpecin лорос opum 

ov noT’ iodoa popnoe, xoi ei ueya uortvet! ANTS 

‘Hpaiotov kAovéov iepóv uévog (Mv yàp Хкттол 

Eyybg Ent npoxofjot, Lapatvetar odSE ot GAKH 590 
yac? apyarén otéver Оботос бкоџбтоло). (Q.S. 7.586-591) 


60 Q.S. 7.38-55; cf. Phoenix at 7.661-663. 

61 Cf. Mackie (1998) 335, of Hephaestus’ fire in //. 21: “The fire might be seen as an externaliza- 
tion of the fury that characterizes Achilles’ return to the field of battle.” 

62 The pyres, for instance, of Penthesileia, Achilles, Paris and Oenone. Note too that the epic 
begins with the funeral руге (лор) of Hector (1.2). See Bär, this volume, p. 34. 

63 For the finality of book 14 see Carvounis, this volume. 
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(...) His strength was equal to that of a river 

That never fails, which the onset of an enormous fire 

Can’t put to flight, not even with a raging wind 

To stir the fire god’s sacred strength, for if it approaches 

Those flowing waters the fearful force of it 590 
Is quenched and cannot touch the tireless tide. 


The u£vog of the river and the ugvog of Hephaestus stand starkly opposed, evok- 
ing and inverting the Iliadic jm napanotauıog, in which Hephaestus had come 
to Achilles’ aid against the river-god Scamander. There Scamander had been 
defeated, halted by Hephaestus’ flames and made to promise not to defer the fiery 
destruction of Troy; here the symmetry is restored when the force of Hephaestus 
cannot prevail over the river. This elemental clash continues when in book 9 of 
the Posthomerica Neoptolemus once again takes the role of water, this time in 
opposition to Deiphobus’ fire. The first half of book 9, before the arrival of 
Philoctetes, is structured around a series of parallels between the Greek and 
Trojan camps, and more specifically between Neoptolemus and Deiphobus. The 
latter, emboldened by the absence of Achilles, wreaks havoc amongst the Greeks 
until he is observed by Neoptolemus, who faces him with wrath. Deiphobus, 
awed by the son of Achilles, wavers in front of Neoptolemus like a fire before 
water: 


GAN Оте ÖN p^ офікоуто udda oyeðòv GAANAOLOL, 

En тоте Antqopoc и@А лер ҳотёоу TOAELOLO 

čom, лос TDP aivóv, 69° VSatoc ёүүїс Tenta. (Q.S. 9.233-235) 
When at last the two drew very close to each other, 


Deiphobos, despite his great desire for battle, 
Stood still like the dreadful fire that reaches water’s edge. 


Deiphobus, he whom Achilles had previously terrified (9.227-228), now quakes 
once more, this time at Neoptolemus’ astonishing strength and likeness to his 
father (9.236-238). As we have noted, this is a likeness emphasised throughout 
the epic, but particularly in book 7 and in the first half of book 9.95 The focus on 
an absent Achilles once again draws attention to the vital role of Neoptolemus in 
this post-Achillean world and reflects metapoetically upon the influence of 
Homer’s absent presence, here evoked in the inverted udyn napamotcroc. 96 


64 See esp. Il. 21.373-376. Whitman (1982) 82: “The surrender of the river-god before the flames 
of Hephaestus is the real foretoken of the city’s fall.” 

65 See e.g. Neoptolemus at Achilles’ grave (9.46-60), or the speeches of Antenor (esp. 9.9-13) and 
Deiphobus (esp. 9.97-99). 

66 Cf. Schmitz, this volume, p. 76. 
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Such inversion comes to the fore with the second of Quintus’ fisherman similes, 
an image which links Deiphobus both to Achilles and to Neoptolemus: 


0с 6° отот” ixdudeviog En’ nóow 'EAAnonóvtou 

dikwov eepdoor noAdkuntor GALHES 

KoOAnM@vEV roti yaiav, £oo д” Oe oft" EOVTOG 

£vüópn aibnóc ywountov боро y£poi пєрарлос 175 
одуоу eni бот фёроу uòpov, GAAOVE б? GA Ov 

Sayvaran б бу KE кІо, ove 8’ epvdaivetar 060p: 

Hs Tod Dro) TAAGUNOL лері Zavdoıo péedpa 

eot powixdnouy, éveotetvovto 68 vexpot. (Q.S. 9.172-179) 


As on the shores of the fish-abounding Hellespont 

Hardworking fishermen pull a bulging net 

Up onto the land, and while it is still in the sea 

A young man jumps in with a barbed harpoon in his hand 175 
To deal a dreadful doom to the swordfish, on all sides 

Killing any he catches and reddening the water with blood; 

So by Deiphobos' hands the Xanthos' flowing water 

Was crimsoned with the blood of the corpses that crowded there. 


Whilst the motif of fishing links Deiphobus and Neoptolemus within the 
Posthomerica, the weight of literary tradition takes us back to Homer, for Quin- 
tus’ Deiphobus assumes the role played by Achilles in the Шайіс uaxn 
поролотбцлос, reddening ће Scamander with blood. At the start of /liad 21, 
Achilles had filled the river with the bloody corpses, his victims tumbling and 
drowning like locusts seeking refuge from a fire (Л. 21.12-14), fleeing from 
Achilles like fish from a mighty dolphin (JI. 21.22-24). Quintus elsewhere uses a 
similar dolphin simile to depict Ajax's frightened opponents; here, the simile of 
Deiphobus as a fisherman forms a counterpart to the Iliadic locust simile. Quin- 
tus’ simile, however, is twice as long and much more detailed than either the 
locusts or the dolphin of Miad 21, and its details are drawn from a passage in the 
Halieutica on swordfish.98 In book 3 of the Halieutica, Oppian had related the 
three ways to catch a swordfish: in the first method, a hook is placed without 
trickery on a baited line; the impetuous swordfish attacks and is caught (Opp. H. 
3.529-541).9 The swordfish, caught up in its own foolish aggression, needs no 
trickery to be caught. The downfall of Oppian's swordfish is precipitated by the 
fishes’ reckless folly (&tn, Opp. H 3.552) and blindness to potential danger. 


67 At 3.270-272, of Ajax warding off Lycians and Trojans from the body of Achilles. 

68 Cf. James (2004) 316 n. 167-179. 

69 Opp. H 3.531-532: od yàp én’ &yktotpotot котеутууоосту £6001v, / (QU TO LEV YOUVOV TE 
xoi @кАохоу Nopntaı. “For the fishermen do not put bait upon their hooks, but the hook hangs 
from the line naked and without deceit.” 
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A second method we have already marked in Quintus’ simile: a swordfish is 
caught in the fisherman’s nets and killed, doomed by its own stupidity: 


кол uev Or] oKoArfow Ev dykoivnor Atvoio 

xvkAo9eic roing péya výnos KPPOGDVYNOLV 

Mavra, 0с роскел LEV drekddva1 ueveaivov, 

ёүүоф dè tpouéov nàektòv SdAov adtic óntoco 570 

xaleton- odd€ ot OnAoV Evi opeotv, otov &pnpev 

êk yevdov, Beie dè uéver KeKAONOTL dvuò, 

Офро шу £&epboworv én’ Hovac ёудо дё Sodpoig 

бубёрєс ENAGOVTEPOLOL котоїуёту EAOWVTEG 

«pata ouvnAotnoav, о 8’ 0AAvraı GEpovi nótu. (Орр. Н. 3.567-575) 

Moreover, when encircled in the crooked arms of the net the greatly stupid Swordfish 
perishes by his own folly. He leaps in his desire to escape but near at hand he is afraid 
of the plaited snare and shrinks back again; there is no weapon in his wits such as is 
set in his jaws, and like a coward he remains aghast till they hale him forth upon the 
beach, where with downward-sweeping blow of many spears men crush his head, and 
he perishes by a foolish doom. 


The fishing simile which characterised Quintus’ Neoptolemus (Q.S. 7.569-575) 
was based around the subtle deception of a night-fisherman who lures in fish with 
a light; that of Deiphobus, by contrast, focuses not on trickery but on the young 
man’s violent strength. Swordfish are entangled in the fisherman’s nets and are 
dispatched by a youth with a blunt brutality; the river runs red with blood. Nor, I 
think, is this contrast mere coincidence. Just as Achilles’ obsessive battle-lust 
almost costs him his life when Scamander finally turns upon him, so Deiphobus’ 
bloody destruction almost costs him his, for Neoptolemus, noting his attack, 
would have killed him on the spot had Apollo not intervened. Book 9 depicts a 
bloody and fruitless battle in which Greeks and Trojans are destroyed in equal 
measure (see e.g. 9.145-148); the fortunes of the battle waver irresolute, neither 
Neoptolemus nor Deiphobus is killed, and we wait helplessly for the envoy to be 
sent to Philoctetes. Force leads only to further bloodshed. 

This contrast between craft and bloody violence is all the stronger, moreover, 
when we note that Oppian’s final method of killing a swordfish is rather different 
from the stark brutality deployed by Deiphobus. Oppian shows us an approach 
typical of the fisherman’s devious skill: the fishermen affix a spike to a boat so 
that it resembles a swordfish; the fish, mistaking the boat for another swordfish 
and failing to see the men crouching within, are lulled into indolence, whereupon 
the fisherman strikes with his trident (Opp. H. 3.547-566). Oppian compares this 
stratagem of disguise to that of soldiers who dress in the armour of the enemy in 
order to infiltrate their city: 
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0с ©’ Оте Svouevéeco1 SOAOV TEDXOVTEG @ртүос, 560 

iéuevor TUPY@V TE кої &oteog Evdov ixéodat, 

EVTED ov Ar|oav tec APNIPAT@V AO vexpáv 

олтої дорӣёоуто Kal ESpapov бүх TACO: 

ot è’ MOTE сфетёро1сту ETELYOMEVOLC TOAINTAIC 

AykAlvovoı Üopetpo Kal od yrüncav &тоїро1с` 565 

öç бро Kai Ётфіту ikeAov дёрос Trae vnòv. (Орр. Н. 3.560-566) 

As when men devising a trick of war against their foes, being eager to come within 
their towers and city, strip the armour from the bodies of the slain and arm themselves 
therewith and rush nigh the gates; and the others fling open their gates as for their 
own townsmen in their haste, and have no joy of their friends; even so do boats in 
their own likeness deceive the swordfish. 


This imagery, one of a series of martial similes in the Halieutica, is, as Bartley 
notes, highly reminiscent of the Trojan Horse conceit.’? The connection between 
the two is heightened when Quintus himself later likens the Trojan Horse to a 
mighty ship, pulled on its rollers across the sand (12.428-432). Men may hide in 
the hollow belly of both ships and Horse, and it is perhaps for this reason that 
Epeius prays to the vast Horse, ùnèp ueyoxnteog Innov (12.151), weyaxnteoc 
being an adjective usually reserved for ships or sea-creatures.’! The link between 
ship and horse, moreover, gained credence in antiquity with the rationalising 
notion that the Trojan Horse was originally itself a ship." With the Trojan Horse 
in the background, and with Quintus once again drawing his piscatorial imagery 
from a scene in the Halieutica which reflects upon martial dissimulation, it is 
important that unlike Neoptolemus, Deiphobus does not catch his fish with trick- 
ery, but rather with a brute force (observe too that not he, but the other fishermen, 
have entrapped these fish in the nets). Quintus uses the simile to contrast the 
bloody futility of Deiphobus’ slaughter with the wily behaviour of Neoptolemus. 
The way to win the city of Troy, we are told time and again, is with stratagem and 
guile. 


70 Bartley (2003) 233. 

71 In fact, peyaxNtea are almost exclusively to be found in marine contexts. Thus the five occur- 
rences in Homer (//. 8.222, 11.5, 11.600, 21.22; Od. 3.158), as well as those in Apollonius 
(4.318), Dionysius the Periegete (1087) and Oppian (1.254, 3.132, 3.546). Significantly, the last 
of these (Орр. H 3.546) refers specifically to swordfish, É1gia1 peyoxnteec. 

72 See Austin (1964) 34-35, van Leeuwen (1901) 129-130, Bethe (1927) 36 n. 5. I should like to 
thank Prof. Philip Hardie for suggesting this parallel to me. For a further connection with 
Oppian, note Eust. 3.261.18-26. 
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V 


In this inverted udyn napanotauıoc, then, Deiphobus essays to fill the gap left 
by Achilles. This is the continual pattern of the Posthomerica, as one hero after 
another rises and falls, as both Greeks and Trojans face the question of what to do 
when a great leader dies. Hector and now Achilles are dead: who, asks Quintus, 
can fill the breach? If Penthesileia, Memnon, Eurypylus and Deiphobus rise and 
fall in turn, if Ajax fails and even Neoptolemus cannot succeed alone, then how 
can this endless cycle of repetitive, transient heroism be broken? Deiphobus is 
strong and brutal, but such qualities are no longer sufficient to win this war. 
Blood-lust and the warrior's fiery u£vog can only lead to escalating violence, to 
further fruitless slaughter, and to the kind of grim strife we see in the initial 
indecisiveness of book 9. Instead, the Trojan War must be ended with bold decep- 
tion and a combination of guile, strength and wisdom. Neoptolemus emerges in 
this epic as a figure of prime importance, a new hero standing in the lee of his 
mighty Homeric father, a symbol perhaps for Quintus' own work. Yet Neoptole- 
mus stands apart from his father. Unable to rival Achilles or to conquer the 
Trojans with strength alone, the young man finally turns to $6A0c, to the kind of 
Odyssean trickery which at first seems so abhorrent to him. As the deaths of Ajax 
and Achilles show, a blind faith in Bin and its concomitant fiery powers can no 
longer suffice. Neoptolemus’ distrust of ‘cowardly’ $6X0c emerges less as virtue 
than as sheer naivety, and he must eventually reconcile himself to that very 
combination of Bin and долос which had previously seemed abhorrent. The Post- 
homerica is structured around the absence of Achilles, a figure for whom utig 
played no part, in whom a fiery rage had burned; in a post-Homeric, post- 
Achillean world, Achaean hope now lies in the great hero's son. Foregrounding 
this debate through the similes of Neoptolemus and Deiphobus as fishermen, 
Quintus draws upon an Oppianic discourse of piscatorial and martial trickery to 
evoke the stratagem of the Trojan Horse. The paradigm of the fisherman's duplic- 
ity is transported to the martial sphere: only when force 1s married to craft, when 
emotion 1s diverted to productive ends, can the war at last be ended. 


More “Parfit Gentil Knyght” than “Hyrcanian Beast"? 
The Reception of Neoptolemos in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ 
Posthomerica 
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The Knight’s martial prowess and reputation receive most attention. 
Unexpectedly united with these, and so individualizing him, 

are his gentle demeanour and true piety which had incited him 

to fulfill his vow of a pilgrimage without delay.? 


‘Neoptolemos’* 


The son of Achilleus is a far more amiable fellow in Quintus than previous 
mythological accounts would lead us to expect. In fact, the prevalent tendency in 
the Posthomerica is for Neoptolemos to be portrayed against type in a positive 
light.> Quintus manipulates the narrative and the characterization of Neoptolemos, 
and those involved with him in some way, to achieve this effect. Initially, I will 
consider this tendency in the Posthomerica in general. Then, I will focus on a 
specific instance which highlights this point; the killing of Priam, and the ‘substi- 
tute’ scenes: the killings of Ilioneos and Astyanax.° Finally, to avoid oversimpli- 
fying Quintus’ treatment of the young hero, I will consider the rather more am- 
biguous portrayal, the Polyxena sacrifice episode, followed by a brief biography 
of Neoptolemos’ post-Troy narrative. Through making extensive use of inter- 


1 Geoffrey Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales — The General Prologue, 72. 

2 William Shakespeare, Hamlet, 2.2.446. For “Hyrcanian”, read “wild” / “savage”. See Jenkins 
(1982) 263 n. 446. 

3 Hodgson (1969) 75, on Chaucer's General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

4 I use inverted commas to draw the reader's attention to the characterization of Quintus’ Neo- 
ptolemos. 

5 See especially Calero (1998), who has also explored Quintus’ tendency to idealize Neoptole- 
mos. My study differs, however, as I extend the scope of the focus by considering the effects of 
the reception as they impact upon the character of Neoptolemos. 

6 See especially Gärtner (2005). As with Calero, elements of my study coincide, although my 
main focus is Neoptolemos and the dynamics of the intertext as they impact upon his portrayal. 
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textual readings, I aim to illustrate how Quintus portrays a Neoptolemos who dif- 
fers markedly from more traditional representations. 


1. The General Tendency to Portray Neoptolemos in a Positive Light 
in the Posthomerica 


Neoptolemos is not the typical major hero we would have expected in Quintus’ 
epic; where excessive physicality (often in the form of extreme violence), is 
central to the characterization. Though frequently associated with Achilleus (as 
relatively excessive use of his patronymic indicates),’ and, it seems, equally 
adroit in battle, Neoptolemos is more complex than his Posthomeric father. The 
young hero also expresses an awareness of others, sensitivity and wisdom that 
sets him apart from his Posthomeric peers, Homeric heroes, and his own tradi- 
tional portrayal in ancient epic (Greek and Roman). 

Untypical of the more traditional epic hero, too, Neoptolemos exercises his 
restraint when in full aristeia. Automedon notes that he has spied Deiphobos and 
his troops. Instead of immediately seeking out a marked foe, Neoptolemos first 
bids him to drive the horses faster, and rescue the dying Greeks (Q.S. 9.231- 
232).8 This contrasts with Achilleus’ response in the /liad (and in the Post- 
homerica), where Achilleus seems more inclined to harm his enemies, than help 
his ‘friends’.° 

The similarity of the Posthomeric episode between Neoptolemos and Deipho- 
bos (Q.S. 9.238-263), and the Iliadic episodes involving, first, Achilleus with 
Aeneas, and then with Hektor,!° invite such comparison; linking elements include 
debating with oneself whether to flee from Neoptolemos / Achilleus; lion-similes 
to characterize Neoptolemos / Achilleus;!! the divine whisking away of the hero, 


7 In the Posthomerica, Neoptolemos is so named seventeen times; however, he is ‘son of 
Achilleus’ sixty-one times; this contrasts with the Iliadic Achilleus, were the pattern is reversed: 
Achilleus is so named three-hundred and one times, as opposed to his patronymic, ‘son of 
Peleus’ (110). This is but one example of the great impact Achilleus has on Neoptolemos’ char- 
acterization in the Posthomerica. This, and further points regarding Neoptolemos’ characteriza- 
tion, and its relationship with Achilleus, is discussed in more detail in the fourth chapter of my 
research on Quintus’ reception of the hero and heroism (of which the present paper forms one 
part) (Epic Journeys: The Reception of the Hero and Heroism in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Post- 
homerica). 

8 Iuse Vian's edition for Quintus’ text (1963; 1966; 1969). Unless otherwise indicated, I follow 
James’ translation (2004). 

Il. 19.423; 20.2, etc.; Q.S. 1 and 2; on which, see Blundell (1989) 26-59. 

10 Л. 20.164-339 (Aeneas); Il. 20.243-254, as James (2004) 316-317 п. 255-263; Il. 20.22 
(Hektor). 

11 I discuss in detail Quintus’ use of lion similes, with reference to Neoptolemos (and Achilleus), 
in chapter 4 of my thesis (cf. n. 7). 
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and divine mist, to avoid slaughter by Neoptolemos / Achilleus. In the Iliadic 
examples, though, Achilleus’ rage drives his actions.'* One could say the same of 
the Posthomeric model, where Achilleus’ bellicosity dominates; for instance, 
when hearing of Penthesileia, Achilleus (and Aias) are орфо Eneryöuevor Anton 
ano Лооу oÀA£oco “both impatient to destroy the hostile host” (Q.S. 1.522). 

Other positive characteristics play a significant part in Neoptolemos' por- 
trayal. Unlike most heroes from ancient epic, and Quintus’ own, particularly, 
Neoptolemos' world is less a world of bloody war alone. When Nestor volunteers 
for the Horse (Q.S. 12.271-273), Neoptolemos diplomatically dissuades the old 
hero by first noting his intellectual pre-eminence, and then that he is now too old 
to engage in heroic acts (12.275-280). Such consideration for a geron has obvious 
precedents, as can be seen with reference to his /liadic father;'? using similar 
rhetoric, Achilleus had offered an honour-prize to Nestor in the Funeral Games 
for Patroklos.!^ Nestor too recognizes and notes such qualities: Zoo) лотрос 
xeivoto Bin xoi £0opovi WOVE / avrıdeov 'AxiMfjoc “in strength as well as wise 
words you are the son of your father godlike Achilleus” (Q.S. 12.287-288);? the 
Iliadic Achilleus seems to be a far more influential parent than the Posthomeric 
one. Where the earlier model exhibits great complexity of character drawing, as 1s 
evident in his multi-faceted nature, Quintus’ Achilleus is predominantly charac- 
terized by his penchant for excessive violence, even whilst dying.!° 


(...) coi dé w’ ёлерле yépov inmnAdta Пућеос 

Huat тф оте o^ ёк Ding ’Ayauéuvovi neune 

уўллоу, OD ло £1600^ opottou TOAELOLO, 440 
odd’ &yop£ov, iva т” &vdpEec Apınpeneeg teAéDovot. 

TOVVEKE ue npoénke didackéuevar TÕE nva, 

uddav te pytiip’ ёреуол тртүктйр@ te £pyov. (Il. 9.438-443) 


12 One could add to these examples, especially, Achilleus’ slaughter of the Trojans en masse 
(including, famously, his merciless rejection of Lykaon’s supplication), Л. 21.20-135. See 
Kneebone in this present volume. 

13 Italicized to distinguish the qualities present in Homer’s model as opposed to those of Quintus’ 
Achilleus. See following. 

14 JI. 23.618-623; perhaps one should also consider in his Iliadic relationship with Phoenix (Лаа 
9) significant indications of concern for others, as it impacts upon Quintus’ Neoptolemos. 

15 See following for discussion of Neoptolemos’ speech. 

16 For Achilleus' Posthomeric death-scene, see 3.62-185; I discuss this in detail in the second 
chapter of my thesis (cf. n. 7). However, an opposite characterization features occasionally, as 
when Achilleus’ ghost offers ‘Stoic’ advice to his son (Q.S. 14.185-222), and, perhaps, in his 
feelings for Penthesileia (Q.S. 1.671-674; note too Thersites’ rebuke, 1.723-740). King (1987) 
138 sums it up nicely, when commenting of Quintus’ Achilleus (the ghostly rhetoric and charac- 
terization in general): *The abrasive juxtaposition of Stoic philosophy and murderous passion 
adds no depth to Achilles’ character but rather creates a character that has two halves but no 
whole, one that is more confusing than complex." 
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With you the old horseman Peleus sent me on the day when he sent you out from 
Phthia to Agamemnon, a mere child, knowing nothing as yet of evil war, nor of 
assemblies in which men become preeminent. For this reason he sent me to instruct 
you in all these things, to be both a speaker of words and a doer of deeds. 17 


So Phoenix informs Achilleus at the assembly. In both respects, being a speaker 
of words, and a doer of deeds, the Iliadic model proves his competence. !8 Not so, 
Quintus’ Achilleus, whose amplified bellicosity is countered by his diminished 
rhetoric.!? In contrast, Quintus’ Neoptolemos is more like his Iliadic father; 
greatly skilled in both areas. It is apparent, however, that Neoptolemos’ speech is 
aut? 

The brevity of Neoptolemos’ speech is marked,?! even in an epic which 
reduces rhetoric to approximately half that of its Homeric predecessor.?? And, this 
factor gives further clues as to the type of hero Quintus wants his Neoptolemos to 
be. In Iliad 3, the primary narrator locates a heroic divide: the Trojan elders watch 
from Troy's high wall, awaiting Menelaos' duel with Paris. We are told they were 
now too old for battle, but were good speakers; in fact, like cicadas with lily-like 
voices. Thus, speech compensates for the diminished physical ability of the 
aged hero;?^ sometimes for the younger would-be hero, too. 

As with his physical prowess, it is immediately evident that Neoptolemos 
already possesses the rhetoric of a hero. In his Posthomeric debut, Neoptolemos 
already practises war (Q.S. 7.170-175);? and he welcomes the Greeks sent to 
recruit him (led by Odysseus and Diomedes) with the confidence Telemachos 
shows at his best moments (Q.S. 7.179-181; cf. Od. 1.123-124). In many of 
Telemachos' speeches, however, it is evident that he is not yet prepared for the 


17 I follow Murray / Муай” (71999) translation. 

18 Achilleus shows that he is a ‘speaker of words’ in his response to Odysseus' appeal in the 
embassy, Il. 9.307-431; he shows that he is a ‘doer of deeds’ in his mass slaughter of the 
Trojans, JC 21.17-26. 

19 Achilleus continues to kill on mass scale even when dying, and his rhetoric is brief, but in- 
keeping with his violence, Q.S. 3.138-169. 

20 The term ‘lofty orator’ (vyayépn) cannot be applied to Neoptolemos, as it is to Telemachos in 
the Odyssey, albeit by one of the leading (and most disreputable) suitors, Antinoos; Od. 2.85, 
303; 17.406; see too Od. 1.385. The term is only applied to Telemachos; see Heubeck / West / 
Hainsworth (1988) 122 n. 384-385. 

21 Iwould like to thank both Dr. M. Cuypers and Professor A. James for suggesting consideration 
of the brevity of Neoptolemos’ speeches in the Posthomerica. 

22 See James / Lee (2000) 16: "Speeches constitute a markedly smaller proportion of the whole 
PH. (24 per cent) than they do of the //iad (44 per cent) and the Odyssey (56 per cent).” 

23 Il. 3.150-153; see Kirk (1985) 283-284 n. 150-153, n. 152. 

24 The Posthomeric Nestor proves a notable exception (Q.S. 2.368-369), as I discuss in the third 
chapter of my thesis (cf. n. 7), on heroic representations of age. On old age in Homer, see Falk- 
ner in Falkner / de Luce (1989) 21-67. 

25 I discuss Neoptolemos’ ‘preparedness’ in greater detail in my thesis chapter on Neoptolemos. 
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role thrust upon him - to be the young hero. This does not apply to Neoptolemos, 
whose preparedness is reinforced by his short speeches. 

Neoptolemos never bursts into tears of frustration (this, as with his relatively 
long speeches, is, as the gerontes of Iliad 3, the only way Telemachos can express 
himself, initially),*° and his rhetoric is never ridiculed.*’ Furthermore, Neoptole- 
mos does not ask for айуісе;2 nor is he shown to speak inappropriately.?? This is 
not to say, however, that Neoptolemos’ speech is reduced to such an extent that 
he appears, like his Posthomeric father, more just a doer of (violent) deeds. 

Instead, Neoptolemos’ speech is measured: he speaks when he needs to 
speak, and in that, says what he needs to say. After a grandiose welcome by 
Phoenix (Q.S. 7.642-666), wherein Neoptolemos is likened to Achilleus, his reply 
is noticeably brief: 


© yépov, huetépnv Apernv ave notta 
Aico Owxkpiwéet кротерӯ xod олёрВіос "Артс. (Q.S. 7.668-669) 


Old fellow, the judges of my prowess in battle 
Will be almighty Fate and the powerful god of war.?? 


Such a rare show of heroic humility follows similar eulogy from Agamemnon. 
Neoptolemos’ response is, again, very brief: 


elté qu», à "Ayóápeuvov, Ze Gõovta Kixavov, 
oppa кол ALTOS AÜPNOEV Gë Üupumpeo raîda 
OD TI KATALOYOVOVTG Btnv лотрос, Ws TEP 010 
goood’, TV ue 06woıv dkendéeg Obpaviwvec. (Q.S. 7.701-704) 


Agamemnon, I wish I had found him still alive, 

So that he could see for himself the son he loved 

Bringing no shame on his mighty father, as I trust 

Will happen if I am preserved by the carefree gods in heaven. 


The primary narrator’s comment which immediately follows reinforces the 
emerging impression of this Neoptolemos: 


26 Cf. Telemachos in Od. 2.81. 

27 See vwaydpn above (n. 20). 

28 Cf. both Telemachos and Odysseus, in the Odyssey. 

29 Compare Telemachos who makes foolish claims about what is and is not possible (even with the 


gods’ help, Od. 3.225-238); and Odysseus, whose bragging at Polyphemos costs him dear (Od. 
9.492-536). 

30 Such humility also recalls Memnon at Q.S. 2.148-155; though, cf. Penthesileia (Q.S. 1.93-95), 
who promises to subdue Achilleus; the primary narrator (Q.S. 1.96-97) and Andromache (Q.S. 
1.100-103) note her misguided confidence. 
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Hs Op" EON rivotfioiv dpnpéuevos фресі dvuòv 
aot è’ Aupıenovres édauBeov оуёро Stov. (Q.S. 7.705-706) 


So he spoke in wisdom [pinutesin],3! expressing the restraint in his heart.?? 
The people round him marvelled at his noble manhood.?? 


(As noted above) Neoptolemos' interchange with Nestor, regarding his (the 
geron's) involvement in the Horse ruse follows suit; the old man noting Neo- 
ptolemos’ ‘wise words’ (£0opovi uddo, 12.287) (as his prowess) matching 
Achilleus’. And, again, Neoptolemos’ reply takes into account their ultimate sub- 
servience, noting, philosophically, ei © etépwc ёд Лоро deol, xoi TODTO тетоҳ- 
do “if the gods choose otherwise, so be it” (Q.S. 12.300).34 

Neoptolemos is, then, what his speech indicates: the complete hero, a/so with 
an air of sophistication, represented by his humility. Furthermore, the brevity of 
his rhetoric also represents his temperance. He is restrained, fully in control of 
himself, as his words; compare the longer rantings of Athene-maddened Aias 
(Q.S. 5.451-481), and the overly bellicose Achilleus in his death-scene with 
Apollo (Q.S. 3.45-52). By appropriate speech (in terms of content and context), 
Neoptolemos can proceed with battle, and, as his foes shall find, get to his point, 
quickly.?? 

It is significant in the Horse ruse passage that Nestor had just kissed Neo- 
ptolemos (both his hands and his head), following the young hero's volunteering 
to enter the Horse,?? and for his kind words (Q.S. 12.282). Kissing (xuvé£o, 
quéo; here, Exvooe, and its other forms, including &upıKVooc)’’ is more fre- 
quently associated with Neoptolemos than any other character, man, woman, 
child or god in the Posthomerica, and gives us another clue as to the type of hero 
Quintus wants him to be. 


31 Compare nenvvuévoç frequently applied to the ‘wise’ Telemachos, just before he is about to 
speak; e.g. Od. 1.213, 367, 388, etc. 

32 My translation. 

33 Itis true that Telemachos' speech is admired similarly, even by the suitors (Od. 1.381-382), but, 
as mentioned, Neoptolemos' rhetoric, much more brief, is never mocked. 

34 Compare Achilleus with Apollo, noted below. 

35 See Friedrich / Redfield (1999) on speech as a personality symbol, with reference to Achilleus, 
especially, 243, on 'poetic directness': "Sometimes this reduces to a simplicity, as in his re- 
sponse to his dream of Patroclus (ХХШ.103-7). But this same simplicity becomes a strength 
when it enables him to go straight to the hard facts." 

36 Neoptolemos is, in fact, true to his word, and more, as he is first to enter the Horse (Q.S. 
12.314-315). This ‘pole position’ further enhances Neoptolemos' positive characterization. The 
number of Greeks, order in which they enter, and names of those involved is by no means set. 
See Gantz (1993) 649. 

37 See below (р. 313) for àuqikócoc, Q.S. 7.328. See Vian / Battegay (1984) s.v. for all thirteen 
kuneo references. — I thank C. Maciver for the important question regarding this discussion: 
“What’s in a kiss?" 
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Neoptolemos is kissed on five occasions (this figure includes Deidameia, who 
lavishes Neoptolemos’ spear, and any other of his possessions, with kisses, 
pu éeoxe, 7.342), and kisses twice (Deidameia, 7.328, and Achilleus’ tomb-stone, 
9.47).® Those kissing Neoptolemos also include Nestor, Phoenix, Lykomedes 
(his grandfather, and Deidameia's father) and Achilleus (in the form of a 
ghost).?? The list, with the exception of Nestor, really constitutes Neoptolemos’ 
family — Phoenix being ‘surrogate’ father (again).^ His kissing of Deidameia is 
especially marked. He kisses her uddo uvpio (Q.S. 7.328), more than could be 
counted; the infinite, or the excessive, in Quintus, is more usually associated with 
the hero's killing or size,*! than with affection shown toward or by him. 

In the Homeric epics, kissing (kvvém) occurs eighteen times in the Odyssey, 
and on three occasions only in the //iad;? this frequency, and the nature of the 
scenes in which kissing occurs, is an important factor, and (though the context of 
the Posthomerica is superficially closer to the Iliadic world [conflict] than that of 
the Odyssey [reunion]) somewhat reduces the centrality of the Лаа on Neoptole- 
mos' epic characterization. Of its Odyssean instances, it applies to Telemachos 
four times,? and Odysseus thirteen times. With reference to Telemachos, he is 
kissed on each of these occasions. He never kisses.^^ This is significant as it helps 
to portray the young Odyssean hero as a more passive or vulnerable figure in the 
epic, as say opposed to Quintus’ Neoptolemos, who, as above, occasionally 
returns the favour. However, there are obvious similarities in the high association 
of kissing with the hero's (Odysseus' or Achilleus’) young son. 

Eumaios' kissing Telemachos (Od. 16.15-21) somewhat anticipates the 
kissing of Quintus' Neoptolemos by Phoenix (Q.S. 7.640), where he is kissed on 
his head and chest, and that of Nestor with Neoptolemos (Q.S. 12.282; both hands 
and head). Here (Eumaios / Phoenix), the intertext is especially marked as the 
geron shows affection to the son of the absent father he so adored, and was 
instrumental in his upbringing. Telemachos' kissing by his father, Odysseus (Od. 
16.190), is a more restrained reunion than that of its Posthomeric counterpart. 
Odysseus merely kisses Telemachos. Quintus’ Achilleus kisses Neoptolemos’ 
neck and sparkling (oec) eyes (Q.S. 14.183). This more emotive welcome 
recalls Penelope's for Telemachos (Od. 17.39), as she too kisses his sparkling 


38 See below for those kissed by Neoptolemos. 

39 Q.S. 12.282 (Nestor); 7.640 (Phoenix); 7.312 (Lykomedes); 14.183 (Achilleus). 

40 See Iliad 9. 

41 E.g. the number of men Neoptolemos kills is beyond counting (uvpia, Q.S. 8.230); Achilleus’ 
corpse is gigantic (Q.S. 3.725). 

42 See Cunliffe (1924) s.v. xvvéo. 

43 Od. 16.15, 21, 190; 17.39. 

44 In contrast, Odysseus is kissed eight times (Od. 17.35; 19.417; 21.224, 225; 22.499; 23.87, 208; 
24.398), and kisses on five occasions (Od. 5.463; 13.354; 14.279; 24.236, 320). 
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eyes, and head;* again, the mother’s embrace, as in Quintus, influences our re- 
ception of the young hero. 

On each of these occasions in the Odyssey, the characters kiss the young man 
because they are delighted at his return. Similar expressions of delight at the 
arrival (rather debut than return)‘ of Neoptolemos therefore invite comparison 
with the epic antecedent. (Deidameia’s kissing, however, instead forms part of her 
lament at Neoptolemos’ departure; although, this still conveys the same: affection 
for the young hero.) 

The use of kvvém is marked in the /liad, when Hektor kisses his small son, 
Astyanax (6.474), following the young child’s tears at the sight of his father in his 
helmet; again, the scene is a tender one, between familiars, often involving fa- 
ther / father-figures. The association of such affectionate actions with Neoptole- 
mos, then, recall emotive representations from the ancient epics, and distance him 
slightly from the brutal world of battle, and, especially, his particularly brutal pre- 
vious characterizations and narratives. 

Traditionally, Neoptolemos’ biography is a most violent one.4 In brief, (after 
killing Eurypylos and, presumably, many Trojans) he kills Priam who had fled to 
Zeus’ altar for safety, takes it upon himself to dispatch the child Astyanax, sacri- 
fices Polyxena, and is killed, for his hubris, on his return at Delphi. Thus, Quintus 
had certain pre-mapped mythic parameters in which to work. However, he was 
very creative in the way he manoeuvred Neoptolemos so as to depict him in the 
most positive light. 

With reference to Neoptolemos’ dispatch of Priam, the young hero had a par- 
ticularly nasty reputation. Commenting on Polygnotos’ murals at Delphi, and 
their relationship to the epic sources, Pausanias notes: 


Пріоцоу dè «оок Anodavelv gon Afoyemg ёлі тї Eoxapı Tod "Epxetou, GAAG 
arooracdevia оло Tod Воро? napepyov TH NeomtoA£uo прос toig tfjg оїкїос 
yev&odaı doparg (...) (Ilias mikra fr. 25 West [2003]) 


Lescheos says he [Priam] was not killed at the hearth [Herkeios] altar of Zeus [...] but 
was pulled away from the altar and dealt with in passing by Neoptolemus at the doors 
of the house (...)? 


45 Telemachos’ fifth kiss is from Odysseus’ maids, including Eurykleia (Od. 17.33-35; head and 
shoulders). Similarly, Odysseus' grandmother, Amphithea, kisses Odysseus (Od. 14.417). 

46 As I discuss in more detail in the fourth chapter on Neoptolemos, of my thesis (cf. n. 7). 

47 See discussion following. On the sources and alternative versions for those killed by Neoptole- 
mos see Gantz (1993) 640-641, 650-659; for his Trojan War ‘afterlife’ (including his being 
killed), see Gantz (1993) 687-694; Scherf (2000). 

48 See Gantz (1993) 650ff. 

49 Unless otherwise stated, I follow West's Greek Epic Fragments (2003), and translations. 
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In Proklos’ summary of Arktinos’ /liupersis, Priam had again fled to Zeus’ altar, 
but, this time, it is by the hearth itself that Neoptolemos kills him.^? 

In art, Gantz notes, the death of Priam is linked again and again with the 
death of a child usually taken to be Astyanax;?! for instance, on a sixth century 
B.C. Black-Figure lekythos, where Neoptolemos holds the child over a corpse 
prostrated on an altar, threatening him with a sword (Syracuse 21894).?? The 
scene becomes more grotesque, and Neoptolemos’ characterization more violent, 
as in Lydos’ (c. 550) painting: “The pose found there (child brandished above 
head like a club) is now combined with the old man on the altar, so that Neo- 
ptolemos appears to be dashing the child down upon the body of Priam (Louvre 
F29; so too Berlin: CH F3988, a tripod kothon).”53 

Virgil’s first-century B.C. portrayal of the episode is equally unambiguous as 
to the savagery of Achilleus’ son in his treatment of Priam.°* The pathos of the 
scene is heightened by emphasizing Priam’s vulnerability, and Neoptolemos’ / 
Pyrrhus’ mockery and brutality (words and deeds). Neoptolemos slaughters 
Polites, Priam’s son, in front of the decrepit king. Priam offers pathetic physical 
resistance, and chides Neoptolemos for his wickedness (Aen. 2.535-543). For 
witnessing this murder, Priam invokes the curse that foreshadows the traditional 
fate of Neoptolemos — punishment by the gods for such terrible deeds. Priam’s 
juxtaposition of Achilleus’ integrity when they met (Aen. 2.540-543)° is itself 
juxtaposed with the few positive portrayals of his (Achilleus’) son, as in Sopho- 
cles, and Quintus.?? Similarly, the crimes (tristia facta, Aen. 2.548) of Virgil's 
Neoptolemos make him almost unrecognizable as Achilleus’ son.” Of course, 
one could reasonably ask ‘which Achilleus?’. But for the purposes of dramatic 
effect, here as in certain episodes in Quintus, one can reasonably conclude, the 
one which most appropriately conveys the characteristics that fulfil the poet’s 
requirements at this point.°® Therefore, in this instance, the Iliadic Achilleus, 
because of the compassion and respect he showed Priam in their meeting in book 
24, is the most suitable model. 


50 Iliupersis (Iliou Persis) arg. 2 West (2003). In the Polygnotos painting, Neoptolemos only is 
still killing at one point. 

51 Gantz (1993) 655-657. 

52 As Gantz (1993) 656. 

53 Gantz (1993) 656. 

54 On Priam’s Virgilian death, see Austin (1964) 196-215. On the death of Virgil’s and Quintus’ 
Priam, see especially Gartner (2005) 236-241; and 241-243 for Astyanax’ killing. 

55 And for the archetype, see the famous Iliadic meeting between the two (Il. 24.472-675). On 
which especially, Macleod (1982), and Richardson (1993) 320-347. 

56 See below. 

57 Again, see Neoptolemos in Sophocles, and Quintus, following. 

58 This principle has universal significance for reception in general. 
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Neoptolemos’ reply incorporates particularly vindictive rhetoric, as he 
announces that old Priam shall bear such news to his dead father (Achilleus), and, 
illi mea tristia facta / degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento; / nunc 
morere “be sure to tell him of my sorry deeds and his degenerate [degenerem, 
2.549] Neoptolemus! Now die!” (Aen. 2.548-550).°? Finally, Neoptolemos drags 
the trembling (trementem, 2.550, and following)?" Priam through Polites’ blood, 
making his way specifically to the altar (a/taria, 2.550) to kill the old man; as will 
be discussed, this shall be the traditional cause of his undoing in his post-Troy 
biography.°! 

Neoptolemos’ dispatch of Priam is noticeably tactile, as he winds the old 
man’s hair around his left hand (/aeva, 2.552) just before decapitating him at the 
altar. As will be seen, Neoptolemos’ killing of Priam in Quintus seems much less 
personal; for instance, the rhetoric of Quintus’ Neoptolemos makes it clear that he 
is treating Priam as any enemy (i.e. Priam is not distinguished from other foes).9 
In fact, Quintus’ Neoptolemos and Priam do not engage in any vitriolic rhetoric 
directed against each other. And, physical contact is kept to the bare minimum.9? 

Such a portrayal, with the focus on Neoptolemos' moral degeneration, 
contrasts markedly with Quintus' characterization of his Neoptolemos in book 12, 
when he opposes the Horse ruse suggested by Odysseus. As James notes, such 
opposition, from Neoptolemos and Philoktetes, is not attested elsewhere.9^ So, 
Quintus has again taken the opportunity to idealize the young hero. Neoptolemos 
tells Kalchas: 


(...) 6ntotot котоутіоу dAkiuor &vópec 

MOPVAVTAL TOL 6” ёутос AA EVOMEVOL ATO TÙPYOV 

OVTIOAVOL TOVEOVTOL, Осу gpeva, dein YOAENTEL. 

TO VOV unre боЛоу opatoueda, une TI UNOS 70 
QA Xo: TOV yàp Eoikev ‚Apıoteag Eupevan буёрос 

xoi opi Sapooréor yàp auetvovec ёу Sat pòtec. (Q.S. 12.67-72) 


(...) Strong men stand and face their foes 
When they fight, while those who skulk inside and struggle 
Only on their walls are the worthless victims of fear. 


59 I follow Fairclough’s translation (71999). 

60 Note too the use of trementibus at Aen. 2.509, with reference to Priam’s aged shoulders. Austin 
gives “palsied” for 2.509, and notes, “Priam quavered from age, not from fear”, for 2.550 
([1964] 199 n. 509ff., and 211 n. 550, respectively). 

61 In Pindar's sixth Paean the death of Neoptolemos is directly linked to his killing of Priam. 

62 Having said this, decapitation does mark the killing as slightly unusual, as it is not a common 
mode of death in epic (see following 2.2.); less so though in this episode, because traditionally, 
Priam loses his head; (as Virgil, and) see Servius on Aen. 2.506; see Austin (1964) 196-197. 

63 See following. 

64 James (2004) 329 n. 84-87. 
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Let us not, then, look for a trick or any kind 70 
Of stratagem. Work with the spear is the one true test 
Of champions. Brave men always prevail in battle. 


This echoes Neoptolemos’ illustrious father, who, having just been mortally 
wounded by Apollo’s arrow, states: 


TIS VO uor aivòv OLOTOV ETITPOENKE KPVONSOV; 
TANTO LED KATEVOVTA kai EIG avagovdòv 1кёсол, 


OPS кё oi HEAAV aio kal ёүкото nàvta yoUEIN 70 
huetépo nepi доорт. (...) // 
xpopda A" avaAkidec олёу ayavotepove Aoyxócor 16 


tÔ uev ito KatEvavta. (...) (Q.S. 3.68-77) 


Who was it shot a dreadful arrow at me by stealth? 

Let him have the courage to face me openly, 

To have his black® blood and all his bowels come gushing out 70 
Around my spear. (...) // 

Stealth is the weakling’s way to snare a better man. 76 
Just let him face me. (...) 


Moral conviction of this type also clearly recalls that of the same character in 


Sophocles’ Philoktetes, again in response to Odysseus’ duplicitous contrivance: 


65 
66 
67 


&yà uèv odg àv TOV Aóyov GAY@ KAbov, 

Aaepttov пої, TOVOSE Kal TPAOGEW otvyô' 

Épuv yàp ODSEV EK TEXVNGTTPOOGELV karie, 

OUT’ ALTOS ODT’, 0с paoc, оокфосос ELE. 

GAN ein’ Eroinog трос Blav тоу &vöp’ &ysıv 90 
Kai un 86Aoıcıv' od yàp ёё ёуос тодос 

mue tocovode трос Blav yeipmoetan. 

REUPÜEIG ye uEVTOL coi Evvepyatns оку® 

продотпс kadelodaı: BovAouaı 8’, avag, калос 

ópóv éEapapteiv LG Xov D vırav xax@c. (Soph. Ph. 86-95) 


.66 


Son of Laertes, things which it distresses me to hear spoken of are things which I hate 
to do. It is my nature to do nothing by treacherous plotting; that is my nature, and it 
was also my father’s nature. But I am ready to take the man by force and not by cun- 
ning; with only one foot he will not get the better of us who are so many. I was sent to 
help you, but I am unwilling to be called a traitor: I had rather come to grief, my lord, 


while acting honestly than triumph by treachery.97 


James (2004) omits uéAav. 
See especially Bezantakos (1992); and on Neoptolemos’ фос1с (nature), Blundell (1988). 


I use Webster’s edition for Sophocles’ Philoktetes (1970), and follow Lloyd-Jones’ translation 


(1994b). 
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With regard to Neoptolemos in the Philoktetes, Webster notes his &pvv yap 
ovdév (88) is “the classic statement of the obligations of breed”;® the breed 
which Sophocles’ Odysseus had acknowledged earlier, when he states: éo15a, 
пої, PVGEL o£ LN лефокото / TOLADTA MwveEiv unse Teyvactar коко “I know, 
my son, that by nature [phusei, 79] you are not the sort of man to speak such 
words or to plot to harm others” (Soph. Ph. 79-80); the morality of Achilleus 
being implied. 

It is also worth considering that although Quintus deviates from the more tra- 
ditional narrative sequence (as Sophocles), where Neoptolemos is summoned 
from Skyros only after Philoktetes has been recruited (Mias mikra: Philoktetes 
recruited [2]; Neoptolemos summoned [3]), he differs from Sophocles in not 
using Neoptolemos to recruit Philoktetes. Thus, Quintus offers a substitute epi- 
sode (the Horse ruse), in which Neoptolemos can express these specific moral 
qualities: repugnance of deceit; nobility of Achilleus. Though, ironically, in both 
instances, Neoptolemos ultimately goes along with the plan. 

Quintus’ Neoptolemos, as Sophocles’, is morally opposed to deceit, especial- 
ly Odyssean wiles, and in this one looks back a little further and recalls Achilleus’ 
articulation in the Miad (Il. 9.312-313): gxdpòg үйр uot кеїуос OUd> `А1боо 
moAnow / 0с x^ Erepov LEV kevin Evi ppeotv, GAAO бё einn. “For hateful in my 
eyes as the gates of Hades is that man who hides one thing in his mind and says 
another.” 

As will also be shown with reference to his handling of Neoptolemos’ sacri- 
ficing of Polyxena,9° Quintus attempts to resolve the tension of this apparent 
statemate without discrediting Neoptolemos. Neoptolemos (and Philoktetes), 
though still uncomfortable with the Horse stratagem, continues to muster his 
troops for overt offensive, which, the primary narrator notes, would have been 
decisive (Q.S. 12.93ff.). However, Zeus’ displeasure at Neoptolemos’ initial 
rejection of Kalchas (whom, it is later noted, is the son of Zeus or Apollo, 12.102- 
103),’° is expressed with earth tremors and the hurling of thunderbolts (12.93- 
98),’! checks Neoptolemos’ defiance of the stratagem. Thus, the compliance of 
the young hero is fully justified, and, unlike his Posthomeric father with Apollo, ’? 
he reverently bows to the will of the gods. 


68 Webster (1970) 75 n. 88; he translates “it is not in my nature”. 

69 See section 3. 

70 The omen of the hawk chasing the dove, as interpreted by the divinely gifted Kalchas (Q.S. 
12.8-20). 

71 See James (2004) 329 n. 94-99, who notes Iliadic echoes where Zeus’ thunderbolts deter Nestor 
and Diomedes (Л. 8.132-136). 

72 QS. 3.40ff. 
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Regarding Neoptolemos’ traditional degeneration, one recalls that even So- 
phocles’ more noble Neoptolemos does not emerge entirely untainted; at least, the 
divine Herakles’ cryptic foreshadowing implies this: 


(...) тобто è’ évvogiod’, отоу 

ropÜfjte yalav, edoeßeiv tà трос deodo: 
ос THAAG т@утов деотер’ Nyeltaı лотђр 
Zeie (...) (Soph. Ph. 1440-1443) 


But remember when 
you conquer the land to show reverence [eusebein, 1441] to the gods; 
for all things come after this in the mind of Zeus my father. 


With reference to these lines, Ussher notes: “[T]he injunction (though plural) is 
aimed at Neoptolemus, who would later, disregarding it, slay Priam impiously at 
Zeus’ altar and himself be slain at Delphi by Apollo (Pi. Рае. 6.113-120).”” 

However, this is marked because the implication for divine retribution for 
sacrilege at Troy also applies to the lesser Aias, of whom Webster notes: “[A]nd 
[...] Ajax, son of Oileus, tried to rape Cassandra in the temple of Athena at 
Troy,’ and in return the gods raised the storm which shattered the Greek fleet on 
the way to Greece." In other words, Neoptolemos’ degeneration, as Aias’, is 
implied in the Philoktetes, even though the hero’s portrayal is, on the whole, 
positive. Quintus appears to borrow from these positive aspects of Sophocles’ 
Neoptolemos. Yet, although Aias’ traditional degeneration is highlighted by his 
subsequent punishment (Q.S. 14.435ff.), Neoptolemos’ is not.’° 


73 Ussher (1990) 162 п. 1440-1441; so too Webster (1970) 158 n. 1441; and Blundell (1988) 146: 
“They [lines 1440-1443] thus provide an ominous coda to the theme of moral education. It 
seems that Achilles’ son, whose first instinct was to use force against helpless Philoctetes, will 
turn once more from compassion to brutal violence.” 

74 In fact, Seneca's Hecuba notes (Tro. 44-48): vidi execrandum regiae caedis nefas, / ipsasque ad 
aras maius admissum scelus / Aiacis ausis, cum ferox, saeva manu / coma reflectens regium 
torta caput, / alto nefandum vulneri ferrum abdidit. “I saw the accursed sacrilege of the king's 
murder, and a crime committed at the very altar greater than the outrage of Ajax, when the fero- 
cious fellow [Pyrrhus], bending back the king's head by the hair twisted in his cruel hand, 
buried his wicked blade in a deep wound." I follow Fitch's translation (2002). 

75 Webster (1970) 158 n. 1441. 

76 See Carvounis in this book who deals with the depiction of the lesser Aias, Q.S. 14. 
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2. ‘Euptolemos’”’ 
2.1. The Killing of Priam 


In Quintus’ handling of Priam’s killing by Neoptolemos (Q.S. 13.220-250) the 
mood is very different from the traditional versions, where the young hero’s 
negative portrayal had been far more marked. As in the early accounts of this 
episode, mention is made of Priam’s physical relation to Zeus’ altar ('Epxetov 
поті оноу, 13.222); in this version, the action centres around it, although Priam 
has neither fled to nor from the monument; nor, in a hubristic act that will cause 
him trouble post-Troy, has Neoptolemos leapt onto the altar to kill the aged king"? 
(the locale is still a haven, though — or, at least, should be —, although it is a motif 
that receives less attention than usual). These are significant. Furthermore, Priam 
offers no resistance to Neoptolemos, as he had in Virgil."? Also, it is not explicit, 
as in Virgil, that Priam actually witnesses Polites’ killing (the most tragic sight 
for any father);*? and the killing, when it does come in Quintus, is much lower 
profile, receiving less than a line. 

Priam is portrayed particularly as a resigned figure throughout most of the 
Posthomerica, having suffered much.8! This prominent aspect of his character, 
which has been building as the narrative unfolds, reaches its peak in this scene 
where he now actually wishes to die.8? Immediately he tells this to Neoptolemos 
(13.227-236); this echoes focalization?? of the same just preceding Priam’s direct 
speech (13.223-224). In fact, Priam's resignation, as opposed to his Virgilian 
defiance, is frequently referred to by Priam throughout the scene: 


77 This epithet does not feature in Homer. For full listing of its occurrences in Quintus, see 
Vian / Battegay (1984) s.v. The reference at Q.S. 7.183 is particularly telling. This is Neoptole- 
mos' debut, and, in the same breath, Odysseus evokes the memory of Achilleus as he addresses 
Neoptolemos. 

78 As in Pindar's sixth Paean (104-120). 

79 See James (2004) 336 n. 220-250. 

80 Verg. Aen. 2.531-539; Q.S. 12.214, and following. Compare Nestor at Q.S. 2.260-264, where he 
witnesses the death of his son, Antilochos, at the hand of Memnon. Homer's Priam is the proto- 
type of a parent witnessing his son's death; cf. A 22.38-76; 24.253-264, 486-506. 

81 лоћотАттос (“much-enduring”), features thirteen times in the Posthomerica. By far the charac- 
ter most frequently associated with this epithet is Priam; 8.411, 10.369, 13.544, 14.267. (This 
epithet is usually associated with the Odyssean Odysseus, see Cunliffe [1924] s.v.) Priam's 
pathetic state is also highlighted by the hapax оҒло\обакротоло (“much-weeping”), 14.348; so 
too Achilleus to Priam, regarding Hektor (//. 24.620). Apart from again applying to Priam, the 
choice of word is striking, as it also occurs only once in the Jiad. 

82 As his hopes have been dashed: e.g., Penthesileia (Q.S. 1), Memnon (2), Eurypylos (8). 

83 Quintus’ Andromache is also eager to die because the Greeks killed her son, but instead she is 
led away into slavery; see Q.S. 13.272-273 and 13.290. 
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ктеїуоу UNS’ EAEaıpe Svoduuopov: ov yàp Eymye 
toîa TAVOV кол тоссо Auoiouot eioopóoco do 
NEAtor1o фФ®ос лоуёеркёос, HAAG nov HSH 
фӯеїсдол udc TeKéeool Kal ExACAadécdar Aving 230 
AevyaAéng ouadov te Svonxéos. oc OpEAdv ue 
GEO ramp колёлерує, mpiv олдорёупу ёо1дёсдол 
"[Àtov, ONNOT’ йлоуа лері KTALEVOLO PEPEOKOV 
"Extopoc, бу «пер» ёлефує потр тебс. GAAG то LEV nov 
Kipec ёлек\осоуто: ov 5’ NUETEPOLO фоуою 
йосоу 8Вршоу бор, лос Acerca’ обоубоу. (Q.S. 13.227-236) 


Kill me without mercy іп my misfortune. I certainly, 

After all that I’ve suffered, have no desire to see 

The light of the all-seeing sun. My one wish now 

Is to perish with my children and so to forget my grievous 230 
Pain and the ugly din of war. If only 

Your father had killed me before I had to see the burning 

Of Ilion,*4 as when I brought him a ransom for the body 

Of Hektor, after your father had slain him. But such is the thread 
The Fates have spun for me.’ So glut your mighty sword 235 
By shedding my blood and letting me forget my anguish. 


Priam's final words reiterate the above as he says (13.235-236): où 5’ Nuetéporo 
gévoto / dacov Ößpıuov бор, блос AeAGVOL’ обоуаоу. “So glut your mighty 
sword by shedding my blood and letting me forget my anguish.” 

The common features of Priam’s rhetoric are that he is broken by his 
suffering, that he wishes to die, and that he wishes to forget (exAcAadéotat, 
13.230; АеАбдои”, 13.236; and the primary narrator's ANoato, 13.250).8 The 
repetition of Aovddvo is most telling, though, and the subjunctive at the end of 
Priam’s speech takes us back to its beginning: Priam initially demands death 
(xteivov, 13.227), and finally requests that he may be allowed to forget. Neo- 
ptolemos’ action, then, is legitimized by Priam, too; perhaps, even more, almost 
merciful? — at least in effect, if not intent.?" In this sense, as will be discussed 
with reference to Polyxena, too, the text itself almost provides a deus ex machina. 

The heightened focus on Priam’s resignation does not rob the scene of its 
pathos (it is equally tragic, but in a different way, to episodes where Priam offers 


84 Had Neoptolemos’ father been the Posthomeric Achilleus in their meeting, Priam’s wish prob- 
ably would have been granted. 

85 The rhetoric of these laments contain common Iliadic features of the same; on which, see 
Alexiou (1974). 

86 ЛеЛадои” (followed immediately by d5vvémv “pain”) recalls the subjunctive at H 15.60, 
where Hera wishes Apollo to make Hektor forget his pain (AeAady’ 8’ обоубоу). 

87 See below. 
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conventional resistance),*® but it does impact upon the characterization of Neo- 
ptolemos. He is no longer the hero overpowering the old king against his will; no 
frantic movement is suggested (fleeing to or from Zeus’ altar); and physical 
contact (including also the xeip éni корлф “hand on the wrist"),*? indicative of 
force, is kept to a minimum: he does not drag Priam through his son’s blood, does 
not entwine the old man’s grey hair around his (left) hand to deliver the death 
blow and, it seems, Quintus’ Priam receives none of the foul treatment of the 
medieval reprobate — one blow is enough;?? compare Virgil’s Priam, who is first 
stabbed, then (presumably) decapitated.?! 

Furthermore, Quintus’ Neoptolemos exhibits none of the mocking diatribe of 
his Virgilian self. Neoptolemos merely notes: 


Ô yépov, ёциерафто Kal ёссоцєубу nep Kvayeıc 

où yap о’ ex0póv ё0уто цето, Gootow tao 

où YAP tt уос n£Aet оудрӣсі фіЛтероу GAA. (Q.S. 13.238-240) 

Old man [geron, 238], you are bidding one who is only too eager. 

As you’re my foe [echthron, 239] I shall not leave you among the living,” 
For nothing else is dearer to mortal men than life. 


An interesting further possibility is that here Neoptolemos is reinstating the hero’s 
traditional ethic.?? By wishing to die, the old man, in a sense, is not playing fair; 
he is robbing Neoptolemos of his thunder: heroes are supposed to take life, rather 
than receive it. This could undermine Neoptolemos’ heroism; so it is in his inter- 
est to remind the king, and his audience, of just how important life is, and that it 
is the hero’s task to take it — even if it is given willingly (Achilleus’ coarse 
[&petAictov]*4 rejection of Lykaon’s plea, is a particularly vivid articulation of 
the more usual heroic take on enemy etiquette).?? As discussed below, perhaps 
something similar applies to Neoptolemos in the Polyxena episode; although her 
obvious resistance reinforces Neoptolemos’ role as ‘hero’. 


88 See following on Neoptolemos reinstating the hero’s precept. I thank, particularly, Professor 
T. Schmitz for this suggestion. 

89 Compare Polyxena, below. 

90 Neoptolemos is no old ‘hack’, being a highly efficient killer. 

91 No mention is made of the actual decapitation act, but the severed head is clear at Verg. Aen. 
2.558. 

92 Compare the ‘courteous’ Memnon with time-honoured Nestor (Q.S. 2.309-318); as I discuss in 
the third chapter of my thesis (cf. n. 7). 

93 As noted, I would particularly like to thank Professor T. Schmitz for his suggestions regarding 
Neoptolemos reinstating the heroic gravitas of death. 

94 11.21.98, and following; see following discussion on petAryos. 

95 Cf. Aeneas with Turnus, at Verg. Aen. 12.938-952. 
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Even in the act of despatching Priam, Quintus emphasizes his lack of resis- 
tance — therefore reducing Neoptolemos’ negative portrayal; Priam’s head is cut 
off, pnidiac, ос £t тїс бло OTAYDV Aunontaı “as easily as one reaps an ear of 
grain” (13.242).?6 This simile indicates the ease at which Neoptolemos despatches 
the old king, and speed of death (which is instantaneous). Yet, the u£yo робооса 
“loud moan” which follows as Priam’s head rolls along the ground far (v6og’, 
13.245) from his body (13.244-245), produces the effect of extending his death — 
ironically, as the head rolls, moaning, the life ebbs; and it rolls a significant 
distance;?’ perhaps, then, this suggests that Priam’s suffering does not subside as 
quickly as he had wished. So, Quintus exploits the opportunity to heighten the 
pathos whilst not focusing on Neoptolemos’ depravity. 

With mention of Priam’s decapitation, and, especially, his ‘tragic’ fall,” one 
is reminded of the same in Virgil. Yet, the final image is a defining one — for 
Neoptolemos as much as Priam. As the earlier model lies a huge trunk (ingens 
[...] truncus, Verg. Aen. 2.557),° Quintus’ Priam, courtesy of Neoptolemos, has 
at last forgotten his many woes: кикфу 6’ 6 ye Moato noAA@v (13.250)! 

Traditionally, Neoptolemos must kill Priam; Zeus’ altar usually features; but 
the reduced graphic description, and the portrayal of Priam (action — or lack of it 
— psychological state and rhetoric), combined with Neoptolemos’ impersonal, 
cool response, greatly diminishes his negative portrayal, more usually associated 
with the character and, in particular, this scene. 


2.2. Substitute Scenes: Ilioneos and Astyanax 


However, Quintus does not disappoint his audience as aspects of Neoptolemos’ 
more traditional biography are refracted throughout the text and other characters. 
The theme of the doomed geron not wishing to die is fulfilled in the scene imme- 
diately preceding Neoptolemos’ killing of Priam, when Diomedes encounters old 


96 On which see James (2004) 336 n. 241-245 and 242-243. 

97 Similar features occur earlier in the Posthomerica, and in the Iliad: in the Posthomerica, a 
Greek decapitates the Trojan Pyrasos — the head rolls far away, still eager to speak (Q.S. 11.56- 
59); in the Jiad, Diomedes decapitates Dolon, and, pdeyyouévov 8? &po Tod Ye kåpn kovtrotv 
éutydn “while he was still speaking his head was mingled with the dust" (Л. 10.457). See James 
(2004) 336 n. 241-245, 323 n. 56-59. 

98 E.g. loss of wealth, lineage, and numerous offspring, Q.S. 13.247; cf. Verg. Aen. 2.556-257. See 
Aristotle on such tragic characters, Po. 13.5 (1453a). 

99 In keeping with the positive heroic portrayal of Priam, e.g. arming himself and attempting 
physical resistance. 

100 In a sense, then, Neoptolemos is, like his father, gifted with Asclepian powers. See //. 11.830- 
832; Kypria 7 West (2003). On Achilleus as a leader, see King (1987) 7-10. 
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Ilioneos (13.181-207);!°! James notes that Шопеоѕ may be a variation of Eioneos, 
killed by Neoptolemos in the Ilias mikra (Ilias mikra fr. 23 West [2003]).!% If 
this is so, again Quintus’ Neoptolemos evades such negative portrayal. As 
Virgil’s Priam, Ilioneos is killed against his will. 

In contrast to the Neoptolemos / Priam scene, Ilioneos supplicates his would- 
be killer, asking for mercy, rather than death, and appealing to his heroic sense of 
shame (aidmc¢, 13.192); holding Diomedes’ sword and knees (Q.S. 13.185), in 
much the same fashion as Lykaon supplicates to Achilleus (grasping his knees 
and spear, Il. 21.70-72).!° The intertext is also encouraged by the supplicants’ 
openings: yovvoduaı (“I beg", Q.S. 13.191; Л. 21.74). But, while Lykaon begs 
for pity as a former suppliant, Ilioneos plays the geron card: 


yovvoduai o’, 0 тїс eoor xoÀvoUevéov "Apyetov, 
aiSeca Ki yepovtoc [...] тебс xépoc apyadéov te 
Aiye оАо” xoà yàp pa џокроу rédet avepi к®бос 
бубро véov кте(усуті Kai Oßpınov' Tiv dè үёроуто. 
KTELVNG, OD vò TOL aîvog Ep&wyeran eiverev CAKTS. 195 
TOUVEK’ ёре Оло vóoq ёс ainos tpéne ҳеїрос 

ёАлоцеуос note ypas ouottov ғісофікёс%ол. (Q.S. 13.191-197) 


104 


I beg you, whoever you are of Argos’ mighty men, 

Respect these old [gerontos, 192] hands! °° which supplicate you and abate 

Your frightful anger. Great is the glory [kudos, 193] that is won 

By killing [Ateinanti, 194] a man who is young and strong. But if you kill 
[kteines, 195]! 

An old man [geronta, 194], no renown [ainos, 195] for prowess [alkes, 195] will 
attend you. !07 

So turn your hands away from me and aim at the young ones, 

As you hope one day to reach an old age [geras, 197] like mine. 


Diomedes’ reply anticipates that of Neoptolemos, though the tone of the scene 
differs for the reasons noted above: 


101 Ilioneos’ ‘biography’ is a matter of interest. An Ilioneos is killed in the Miad (14.489-492). 
Thus, the character could well be a creation of Quintus to fulfill the narrative expectation of the 
Neoptolemos / Priam scene; his name is also significant, ‘son of Ilion’ (as, indeed, is Astyanax, 
‘lord of the city’), as Troy’s fall looms imminent; so Vian (1969) 135 n. 181. See too Paschalis 
(1997). 

102 James (2004) 335 n. 181. 

103 As Richardson (1993) 59 n. 72 notes on //. 21.72, “This additional gesture of supplication shows 
Lukaon’s terror”; also see Richardson (1993) 56-65. 

104 See Vian (1969) 136 ad loc.: “post үёроутос̧ lac. stat. Hermann”. 

105 My translation. 

106 Cf. Priam's use of xteivo, Q.S. 13.227 (above p. 321). 

107 Again, compare Memnon with Nestor. 
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Ô yépov, EAnou’ éywy’ otov nod ypac ixeodar 

GAAG por «ос ёт1 к@ртос @ёёєтол, od тту” ёбсо 

ёхдроу ufs кефоћс, GAN ”Aıdı т@уто.с idyo, 

over’ Gp’ ёб®Аос буђр Kal Sov &vdp’ arapover (Q.S. 13.199-202) 

Old man [geron, 199], I certainly hope to reach old age [geras, 199]. 

But while my strength is undiminished I shall not spare 

An enemy [echthron, 201] of my person; РЇЇ hurl them all to Hades. 

It is the brave [esthlos, 202] man's mark to avenge himself on his foes [deion, 202]. 


As Neoptolemos, Diomedes dispatches the old man straight after his (the younger 
hero's) heroic announcement. Although, less is made of Ilioneos’ actual death (he 
is mortally wounded in the throat, so no melodramatic groaning, rolling head, nor 
reference to tragic fall; nor even a flourish of typical Posthomeric similes), and 
dealt with in fewer lines (Priam gets ten lines [13.241-250]; Ilioneos only five 
[13.203-207]), Diomedes' characterization is marked in the episode: he is referred 
to as óewóc упр (“terrible man”, 13.204) by the primary narrator;!°8 so too 
Ilioneos (unlike Priam) is portrayed as terrified at numerous points II These 
factors must impact upon the scene between Neoptolemos and Priam that imme- 
diately follows, not only making Priam seem more resigned (willingly going to 
his death), but, also, Neoptolemos less barbaric.!!° It is worth noting that Ilioneos 
does not recognize his would-be executioner (in contrast, Priam's immediate 
recognition of the man he has never seen before as Achilleus’ son reaffirms 
Neoptolemos’ illustrious lineage); and unlike Neoptolemos with Priam in Quin- 
tus,!!! there is more a sense of the killer's vitriol, as Diomedes openly rejects his 
victim's plea. 

Noteworthy, too, is Quintus’ preference for Diomedes' killing of Koroibos. 
This act is often associated with Neoptolemos.!!? It is also noteworthy that Quin- 
tus will still include the defiling of a holy altar, but not by Neoptolemos. Instead, 
Quintus follows tradition, here, with the famous outrage (the rape of Kassandra) 


108 In the same episode such negative characterization is not unique: the primary narrator also refers 
to Diomedes as “man-slaying hero”* (будрофбуоо ўрос, 13.186); his "terrible"* sword 
(aivév, 13.182); Шопеоѕ, Diomedes’ “frightful anger" (apyoAgov [...] x6Aov, 13.192-193). 
(*My translations.) 

109 Ilioneos collapses to the ground (kAó&o)noov, 13.183); he trembles all over (repitpouéov, 
13.184), as Hekabe does when she is led to captivity by Odysseus (Q.S. 14.23), and Iros, follo- 
wing the physical revelations of his *beggar' fighting opponent (Od. 18.77). Also, as noted 
above, Ilioneos’ physical gesture (holding Diomedes’ knees, etc.) emphasizes his fear. 

110 On decapitation in epic, see Hainsworth (1993) 241 n. 146-147. 

111 Though cf the same episode in Virgil. 

112 Cf. Pausanias on Lesches (10.27.1), who does not choose the ‘majority version’ (wg uèv ò 
leien Aöyog), but favours Diomedes over Neoptolemos. See Gantz, too, (1993) 650. 
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committed by Lokrian Aias at Athene’s image. However, the goddess, to empha- 
size the degeneracy of the act, averts her gaze (13.425-427).!!3 

With reference to the killing of Astyanax as part of Neoptolemos’ brutal biog- 
raphy, Quintus again manipulates the traditional strands.!!4 From Pausanias we 
learn that in Lesches’ Таз mikra Andromache's son's “end came when he was 
thrown from the fortifications, not by a decision of the Greeks but from a private 
desire of Neoptolemos to be his slayer” (тоотф Agoxews ріфёуті Оло то% 
поруоо cvupfivar Aéyer thv teAevtiyy, où UNV vxo Ööyuarog ye TOV “EAAHVov, 
GAN’ iði NeontóAeuov adröxeipa ёдеЛђсол yevéodar).!!> So too Tzetzes’ 
commentary on Lykophron, where Neoptolemos flings the child from the battle- 
ment.!!6 Quintus, however, avoids associating the hero with the act; the Greeks en 
masse perform the infanticide (Q.S. 13.251-257), in one of the fates Andromache 
had envisioned, and in the same manner and for the same reason —hurled from the 
battlements because of Hektor’s prowess (Л. 24.734-739). 

Thus, of the three significant killings of Posthomerica 13, one directly fol- 
lowing the other, which stand out as mini episodes from the mass slaughter of the 
Trojan sacking, Priam’s is the only one that is not against the victim’s will (even 
if it is a subconscious will, as in the case of the ignorant child, Astyanax); instead 
of being imposed, it is welcomed. As noted, Neoptolemos is traditionally associ- 
ated with his death, but the mood is fundamentally altered, e.g., by the amplifica- 
tion of Priam’s wish to die, and the minimalization of negative aspects of Neo- 
ptolemos’ portrayal here (word and deed). Furthermore, there is a case for arguing 
that Neoptolemos is implicated in earlier versions for the other two murders (if 
James’ suggestion regarding Ilioneos is correct), certainly Astyanax’. Therefore, 
Quintus’ Neoptolemos emerges less besmirched with gore than is typical. The 
implication of Quintus’ Neoptolemos in Polyxena’s sacrifice, however, raises 
interesting questions. 


3. The Sacrifice of Polyxena 


Proklos recounts in his summary of Arktinos’ //iupersis that Polyxena is sacri- 
ficed at Achilleus’ tomb.!!7 It is not clear who is responsible, or indeed, even 


113 E.g., see /liupersis (Iliou Persis) arg. 3 West (2003); Paus. 10.26.3; Lyc. 357-364 etc., as James 
(2004) 338 n. 420-429 notes. 

114 See Gartner (2005) 241-243; also, above for discussion of artistic portrayals of the famous scene 
involving Neoptolemos' killing of Astyanax; and Gantz (1993) 650 on the literature. 

115 Ilias mikra fr. 18 West (2003). 

116 Tz. ad Lyc. 1268, see Ilias mikra fr. 29 West (2003); cf. Iliupersis (Iliou Persis) arg. 4 West 
(2003), where the act is attributed to Odysseus. 

117 Iliupersis (Iliou Persis) arg. 4 West (2003). 
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involved in the sacrifice. In the Kypria (fr. 34 Bernabé), she dies from her wounds 
when Odysseus and Diomedes sack Troy. Neoptolemos, however, is traditionally 
associated with the sacrificial act. 

As Gantz notes,!!? a Tyrrhenian amphora (c. 570 B.C.) shows Polyxena, held 
horizontal by three Greeks,!!° having her neck cut by Neoptolemos. A number of 
Greeks are in the background (including Diomedes and Nestor), but Phoenix” 
back is turned. This could indicate disgust at the act. This story emerges once 
only in Archaic literature: Ibykos (fr. 34 Bernabé), who notes Neoptolemos as the 
killer. Polyxena features in later fifth century plays by Sophocles and Euripides, 
and in the paintings of Polygnotos (Athenian Propylaia); on which Pausanias 
showed her to be killed by Achilleus’ tomb (1.22.6).!2° As with the versions 
above, no reason is given. Sophocles’ Polyxena features a ghost, a sacrifice (to 
placate Athene), and dark foreshadowings for the Greeks, but again no cause is 
supplied. 

The reason for sacrifice is provided in Euripides’ extant Hekabe. Achilleus’ 
ghost has appeared above his tomb, demanding her sacrifice for the Greek’s 
departure (35-44); honour for the dead hero is implied in the rhetoric of, for 
instance, Polydoros’ ghost, Hekabe, and Odysseus.!*! Neoptolemos’ reported 
comments also convey the idea of blood offering to the dead (534-538). 

In the Posthomerica, though choosing both to incorporate Polyxena’s sacri- 
fice, and having him as the executioner, Quintus again reduces many negative 
aspects of Neoptolemos’ portrayal in this potentially unsavoury episode that could 
easily cast a dark shadow over the young hero’s more favourable reception. 

Firstly, we are left in no doubt as to the prime mover, with reference to the 
sacrifice. The ghostly Achilleus, in Posthomerica 14,122 demands Polyxena in 
sacrifice to show that the Greeks remember all his labour (1.е., plundering, etc.; 
uéuvnvò” [...] éuòynoa, 14.211); and, also, to appease his anger (which is even 
greater than that for Briseis, 14.215-216). As James notes, early precedents can be 
seen, with reference to the Iliadic Achilleus’ desire to sacrifice twelve Trojans for 
Patroklos (//. 18.336-337);!?3 although reference to the same anger as for Briseis 
is not a convincing reason. Further justification for Polyxena’s sacrifice is sup- 
plied again; note Neoptolemos is nowhere implicated as a causal factor, so that 
Achilleus does not stir the sea, and therefore ship-wreck the Greek chances of 


118 Gantz (1993) 658-659. 

119 Amphilochos, Antiphates, Aias (probably ‘Lesser’). 

120 Gantz (1993) 658-659. 

121 Eur. Hec. 40-41 (Polydoros); 93-95, 113-115 (Hekabe); 309-310 (Odysseus). 

122 With marked reverberations of the Iliadic scene between the imago of Patroklos and Achilleus 
(Q.S. 14.23). 

123 James (2004) 342 n. 215-216. 
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return (14.216-220);!*4 this contrasts with Ibykos’ version, which makes Neo- 
ptolemos responsible for choosing to sacrifice Polyxena.!?5 

It is also a significant part of the portrayal of Neoptolemos that he alone is 
witness to Achilleus’ phantom. Traditionally, this is not the norm. Proklos notes 
that Achilleus appears to Neoptolemos, but gives по more information.!*° In his 
summary of another lost Cyclic book, Proklos comments that Achilleus’ ghost 
appears to Agamemnon’s party when preparing to sail away.!?’ Achilleus’ 
appearance to Neoptolemos alone, not only has the effect of resolving the tension 
implied by the absent father for the young hero,!?® but it also locates Neoptolemos 
as the figurehead for the Greeks’ departure, thus elevating his heroic status 
further, '?° and providing even more justification for the sacrificial act. 

Neoptolemos moves smoothly into the guise of counsellor, as he sagely 
delays the progress of the Greeks, and addresses them, in what is perhaps the 
closest Quintus comes to echoing Homer’s repetition technique:!5° He informs 
the Greeks of Achilleus’ words, above (14.235-245; cf. 14.185-222). The key 
features of both speeches are that: Achilleus’ divinity is beyond question (14.186; 
14.238); the address is to be to the Greeks and Agamemnon (14.209-210; 
14.239); eónenAoc (“well-dressed”) Polyxena is to be brought to Achilleus’ 
тоцВос (“tomb”) (14.213-214; 241); she is to be sacrificed (péEwo; to appease 
him; 14.215; 242). However, as the wily Odysseus in /liad 9, Neoptolemos omits 
or rephrases some rhetoric to accomplish his ends. Neoptolemos does not mention 
Achilleus’ anger for Briseis — which could have negative connotations. It is note- 
worthy, too, that nowhere does Neoptolemos express anger directed against his 
own comrades, as Achilleus had against Agamemnon and the Greeks (Шаа 1; 9); 
only in book 12 is there clear conflict, but this is quickly resolved.!3! 

Neoptolemos recounts that Achilleus ordered (nvoyeı, 14.239) Polyxena’s 
sacrifice, as opposed to Achilleus’ actual words, which begin with a conditional 
et (14.210). This removes any uncertainty about intent (and, Neoptolemos shows 


124 Of course, this has interesting ironical implications, as the Greeks’ ships are wrecked regardless 
(14.419ff.). 

125 Fr. 26 Bernabé. 

126 Ilias mikra arg. 3 West (2003). 

127 Nostoi arg. 3 West (2003). 

128 As early as book 3. 

129 As James (2004) 343 n. 230-233 notes, in hindering the Greeks’ departure, Neoptolemos per- 
forms the function of Euripides’ Achilleus in Hekabe (37-39). 

130 For instance, Odysseus’ near perfect repeat of Agamemnon’s gifts for Achilleus (//. 9.122-157 
[Agamemnon] = 9.265-299 [Odysseus]). On these, see Hainsworth (2000) 98 n. 264-299. 

131 See discussion above on Neoptolemos' rejection of the Horse ruse. As with Philoktetes (recruit- 
ment, 9.403-405; and reconciliation, 9.518-522; cf. Sophocles’ Philoktetes), Quintus’ quick re- 
solutions avoid narrative distractions. 
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none of the wavering of his Euripidean self).!32 Neoptolemos, then, conveys the 
request as an order: the Greeks must sacrifice Polyxena. He also paraphrases that 
Polyxena shall be buried at a distance; again this differs from Achilleus’ actual 
words: ei (...) &deAwoıv (“if they wish”, i.e. the Greeks, 14.221). Neoptolemos’ 
reduced account of Achilleus’ speech, even if considering just the rhetoric for the 
Greeks and Agamemnon (14.209-222), is less than half the original length, less 
again if taking just the demand itself (14.239-245). Neoptolemos is also a diplo- 
mat, then, who wants quick results. !34 

However, both the episode and Polyxena's characterization are marked (Q.S. 
14.256-328); these could affect the portrayal of Neoptolemos.!34 Polyxena does 
not go willingly to death as her Euripidean self (£xodoa дуђско, Hec. 548). 135 
Instead, Note nöprıv ёс «Mmdavatoro ÜunAÓG / untpòg Aneıpbooavteg évi 
EvAbyoroi Вотђрес, / rj 6^ &po uaxpà Boca Kivdpetar &xyvvouévn кӯр “like a 
heifer!?Ó for sacrifice to a god, torn by herdsmen from its mother in the woods, 
which in its heart’s distress calls loudly and pitifully” (14.258-260);!37 and she is 
dragged as under a weighty millstone the fruit of an olive tree pours out much oil, 
while men strain at the ropes (14.263-266).!38 Reference to Priam’s daughter 
being dragged in this episode (IIpicuoto [...] Ovyotpóc / #Axouévne, Q.S. 
14.267-268) is also strongly reminiscent of his fears following Troy’s fall: 
edknvetoas (...) dbyatpac (Il. 22.62).!3° In both, the use of the verb ëm has 
very negative connotations.'*° This could create tension, and detract from the 
generally diminished negative portrayal of Neoptolemos in Quintus. 

However, in Hekabe’s response to the dragging away of Polyxena, she recalls 
the causal agent in the sacrifice (Achilleus, 14.298-299; thus implicitly distancing 
Neoptolemos from the deed), her devastated response at Polyxena’s abduction 
forms a significant proportion of the episode (which, in itself, is a relatively large 
chunk of the book):!4! of the seventy or so lines, from the taking of Polyxena, to 


132 See below. 

133 See discussion above on the brevity of Neoptolemos’ rhetoric (pp. 310-312). 

134 As well as Professor Carey, I would like to thank Professor P. Schubert for his helpful com- 
ments regarding this episode. 

135 Though this is Talthybios’ version to Hekabe (i.e. he wants to reduce her suffering), Polyxena 
herself makes her acquiescence clear (Hec. 346-347). 

136 So Polyxena in Hec. 205-208; James (2004) 343 n. 258-260. 

137 Cf. Q.S. 7.255-258, where Deidameia weeps as a cow searching for her calf. I thank Dr. 
A. Carvounis drawing my attention to this simile. 

138 See James (2004) 343 n. 263-266, who notes this olive oil-like weeping of Polyxena, may echo 
that of the tears of the daughters of the sun god at A.R. 4.625-626. 

139 Note too Hekabe herself being forcibly dragged (eiAke, 14.22) by Odysseus (Q.S. 14.21-22). 

140 Sometimes, the verb is even associated with “ravishment”, Cunliffe (1924) s.v.; e.g. Il. 22.65; 
see following also. 

141 Book 14 is 658 lines; thus the episode accounts for over a tenth of the book. 
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the calm brought about by her death, that constitute the scene,!? Quintus allo- 
cates over thirty to Hekabe’s response. Furthermore, unlike Euripides, Quintus 
does not alleviate Hekabe’s suffering by either having Polyxena go willingly, or 
die heroically. !43 

The manner of the actual sacrifice creates tension, as the left hand that had 
gripped Virgil’s Priam since the first century B.C.,!^^ now takes hold of his daugh- 
ter (oxor, Q.S. 14.306). This so-called “forceful gesture known as yelp emi 
корлф”, 15 indicative of the “control of possession of one person by another”, 146 
is portrayed on the black-figure Tyrrhenian amphora by the Timiades Painter 
(c. 500 B.C.).!4 In keeping with her characterization in Hekabe, the gesture is 
symbolically rejected by Euripides’ Polyxena; she will take control of her death; 
not so Quintus’ model. Here, Neoptolemos is in charge; perhaps as he was with 
Priam, reasserting (his) heroism. 

Yet, again, Neoptolemos’ negative characterization is kept to a minimum — 
without diminishing the pathos of the scene. His father is referred to as болото 
(“deified”, 14.304), and Neoptolemos, фїАос vióg (“dear son”, 14.305). Just 
before the sacrifice, Neoptolemos places his (right) hand on Achilleus’ tomb, 
offering prayer to appease his father. So, the context shifts from one of violence 
to one of pious ritual — unlike Euripides’ Neoptolemos, Quintus’ hero does not 
mention propitiatory blood.!*? Though the pathos of her death is heightened with 
the primary narrator’s simile of a boar’s red blood against the backdrop of snowy 
mountain (14.316-319), her Euripidean breast appears to remain covered. !^? 

Though we are told that the life she greatly loved (noAvnporoc, 14.314) left 
her, her death is immediate (aîya, 14.314), as is her return to the Trojans (aiya, 
14.320). Neoptolemos’ resolve has been fixed, showing no signs of his 
Euripidean dilemma (“shall I, shan’t I [kill the girl]?”, Hec. 566). There is no 
confusion over the return, !° or treatment of her corpse;!>! no lingering lament as 
in Euripides; Quintus (and Neoptolemos) has achieved ‘closure’; and the narrative 


142 See above. 

143 See following. 

144 See above. 

145 Gregory (1999) 109 n. 523. 

146 Ibid. Gregory cites Jenkins (1983) 140. 

147 As referred to by Jenkins (1983); for an image of the vase-painting, see Boardman (1974) fig. 
57. 

148 Eur. Hec. 535-537. 

149 Eur. Hec. 558-561. 

150 Cf. Eur. Hec. 609-613; cf. 663-680. 

151 In this sense, her death is clean; compare Euripides, where even necrophilia may be implied 
(Hec. 605-608); on which, see Gregory (1999) 119 n. 606. Such decent treatment of the slaugh- 
tered female (also by the Greek's number one), may also recall the etiquette of Achilleus with 
Penthesileia (Q.S. 1); again, there is a whiff of necrophilia. 
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passes quickly to a new episode, equally concerned with speed (do@g, 14.329; 
aiya, 14.331; Hôn, 14.340): because of Neoptolemos, the Greeks can now leave 
Troy. 

Therefore, though Quintus exploits the drama of Polyxena’s sacrifice, and its 
build-up, Neoptolemos’ depravity is greatly reduced, even if inescapable because 
of the role he does play; and Quintus does much to resolve the tension between 
excessive idealization, and excessive pathos. The legitimization comes in the 
form of a number of characters, including Achilleus, Polyxena, and the primary 
narrator. 

In her commentary of Achilleus’ meeting with Neoptolemos in the final book 
of the Posthomerica, Carvounis notes on line 14.209: “ре1Алуос: 152 Divinities are 
generally described as ‘implacable’ or ‘ruthless’ (&detAvyoc / aueidıktog) in the 
epic tradition, while Achilles is the single GpetArktog hero in the Posthomerica 
Ke 

This has, however, further significance. In a scene which centres around re- 
union between father and son, and instruction therein (advice, which, technically, 
is not required for Neoptolemos had already exhibited the qualities of which 
Achilleus speaks),!5* Achilleus’ advice to Neoptolemos to be “gentle” (uetAryoc) 
is hugely suggestive. This may recall Andromache’s concerns for Astyanax’ 
(Guerdiyov, “violent”) future, following Hektor’s death.!55 If viewed as a warn- 
ing, though, as much as fatherly advice, Achilleus’ divine suggestion to be 
‘gentle’ could be as allusively ominous in the Posthomerica as Herakles’ tip to 
his ‘piety’ in Sophocles’ Philoktetes. Furthermore, it could emphasize the contrast 
between multi-talented son and violent father (ореАлктоо, 14.268). However, 
Quintus’ particular choice of ueiAryog is hugely suggestive in another way. It 
evokes the defining characteristic of one epic character specifically. 


vOv тїс £vnetng IatporMog derdoîo 
uvnodo ta: TAG yàp ёлістото LELALYOS eivor 
Cog gov: vOv ad Yavarog kai woipa kıyaven. (Il. 17.670-672) 


Now let each man remember the kindliness of poor Patroclus; 
for to all was he ever gentle [meilichos, 671] 
while yet he lived, but now death and fate have come to him. 


152 peidryog; “mild”, “gentle”, “kindly”, as Cunliffe (1924) s.v. This footnote is my addition. 

153 Carvounis (2005) 213. I would like to thank Dr. Carvounis for providing me with a copy of her 
(at the time of writing, unpublished) commentary, and paper on Achilleus and Neoptolemos’ 
meeting (Q.S. 14). 

154 These points are discussed in detail in my thesis chapter (cf. n. 7) on Neoptolemos. 

155 1. 24.734, as Carvounis (2005) 213. 
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So too Briseis, on hearing of Patroklos’ death: 


tô с’ Guotov кЛоло tedvnéta, LEtAryov aiei. (I. 19.300) 


So I wail for you in your death and know no ceasing, for you were always [aiei]!59 


kind [meilichos]. 


As Edwards comments, Patroklos is “the only person to whom weiAryoc is 
applied [...] Patroklos’ gentleness is unique in the language of the poem [...]??!57 
There are further instances where Quintus evokes the Iliadic Patroklos in Neo- 
ptolemos’ characterization; for instance in Neoptolemos’ wearing of, and fighting 
in, Achilleus’ arms, Q.S. 7.445-450; cf. II. 16.130-144. There are, however, key 
differences. The ease with which Neoptolemos wears the divine massive ar- 
mour,!5® and wields the massive spear, act as points of departure, as does Neo- 
ptolemos’ battling ability, just like his father (and the frequent reference, from the 
primary narrator to secondary characters, of Neoptolemos’ unmistakable likeness 
to Achilleus); although both he and Patroklos are initially mistaken for Achil- 
leus.!5° 

Furthermore, in a sense the reference to petAryoc in this context also frames 
this narrative, and impacts on Neoptolemos’ character in the unsavoury sacrifice 
of Polyxena discussed above. Having executed Achilleus’ request (Polyxena’s 
sacrifice), the divinity fulfils his promise. Nestor tells the Greeks: 


Non yàp vóototo n£Aet duundéog pn. 340 
GAN touev: St yåp nov ’AxLAAEOS 6Bpiuov Atop 

тосот” о1борото xóAov, KatépvEe бё xduo 

oßpınov ’Evvooiyatoc: éxinvetovor 8 àt 

цео ооё’ Ze Kdua короссетол. GAN’ Kye уђос 

eic GAS OLS’ ёросоутес åvauvnoðueða vóotov. (Q.S. 14.340-345) 


Now is the hour of heart’s delight, the hour of return. 340 
Let’s be off. It seems that Achilleus’ powerful spirit 

Has stopped its irksome anger and the heavy swell 

Has been stilled by the earthquake god. The breezes that blow 

Are gentle [meilichoi, 344]. So let us drag 

Our ships into the sea with thoughts fixed on return. 345 


156 Here I prefer “always” to Murray / Wyatt’s (71999) choice of “ever”. 

157 Edwards (1991) 127 n. 669-673 (cf. meilichos’ use with a negative at ZI. 24.739, as Edwards 
ibid.; see too 270 n. 300). 

158 A further point of departure: this is Achilleus’ second set of arms, the superior one crafted by 
Hephaestos (Q.S. 7.447; Il. 18.614-19.12 and following), and not that set Hektor wins from 
Patroklos’ corpse (II. 17.125). 

159 These points are discussed in detail in my thesis chapter (cf. n. 7) on Neoptolemos. 
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Neoptolemos is, then, not only to be gentle; he also serves the function of bring- 
ing calm. This directly affects the Greeks’ prospects of return in a positive 
way.!9? His sacrificing of Polyxena immediately bears fruit for the Greeks; the 
greatest good for the greatest number — even if that ‘good’ necessarily involves 
some ‘bad’ (this also recalls Sophocles’ Neoptolemos in Philoktetes).!6! Of the 
four times that this very rare Homeric word features in Quintus, then, wetAryoc is 
very closely associated with Neoptolemos twice.!9? 

Surely, too, the function Neoptolemos performs here also invites comparison 
with that of Achilleus in Euripides’ /phigeneia in Aulis, as obviously his Hekabe 
discussed above. Father and son are both instrumental in the beginning and end of 
the Trojan War. Achilleus is used to win Iphigeneia for sacrifice, thus appeasing 
the gods, who provide the Greeks with the favourable wind to Troy; similar 
elements feature in the Polyxena episode, where Neoptolemos is instrumental in 
the Greeks’ release. Perhaps one could also add that while in Sophocles’ Philo- 
ktetes we are left with the ominous allusion to Neoptolemos’ demise,!°> the last 
act which marks Neoptolemos in the Posthomerica is one that secures the well- 
being of his army: more an act of compassion, that requires brutal violence;!94 
rather evolution, than degeneration. 


4. Biography of Neoptolemos’ Post-Troy Narrative 


Traditionally Neoptolemos’ post-Troy afterlife is also distinguished by its many 
negative associations. Though Neoptolemos’ post-Troy biographies differ, he 
meets his death soon after leaving Troy.!6^ Elements range from Pindar’s sixth 
Paean, where Apollo kills Neoptolemos at Delphi as punishment for killing 
Priam, and Sophocles’ lost Hermione,!99 where Neoptolemos is killed, again at 


160 The storm that does follow is a result of the lesser Aias’ sacrilege (Q.S. 14.435ff.). 

161 On Neoptolemos’ “great good” in Sophocles’ Philoktetes, which involves “a little evil”, see 
Bellinger (1939) 6. 

162 Also, Q.S. 3.564; 7.90. Interestingly, Achilleus is described by Thetis as wetAryoc adv (“sweet- 
ness of my life”, Q.S. 3.564); cf. the primary narrator’s rather inappropriate eulogy for Achilleus 
(Q.S. 3.424-425), especially nriov (“gentle”, 3.424), which recalls the aforementioned eulogies 
for the Iliadic Patroklos, with the key difference that petAryog is avoided. Finally, at Q.S. 7.90, 
again the context is also suggestive of the Iliadic Patroklos: the grief-stricken Podaleirios 
laments a loved one’s death; refuses to eat; contemplates suicide; notes their exceptionally close 
relationship; denounces life (7.21ff.); = Achilleus for Patroklos (//. 19ff.). 

163 See above. 

164 See Blundell (1988) 146 on Soph. Ph. 1440-1443, noted above (n. 73). 

165 See Gantz (1993) 690-694. 

166 The plot is preserved in the Odyssey scholia, and Eustathius (Gantz [1993] 690). 
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Delphi, by Machaireus,!°” to Euripides’ Andromache, where Neoptolemos, 
having despoiled the shrine at Delphi, is killed by the Delphinians — at the instiga- 
tion of Orestes, and Pacuvius’ Hermiona, where Neoptolemos confronts Orestes 
in Delphi, and, as the Andromache, is killed by the locals. 

As Gantz notes: “In all, we seem to have two separate strands of thought, the 
one blaming Neoptolemos for his rash challenge to Apollo and desecration of the 
latter’s shrine, the other shifting much of the guilt to a jealous Orestes.!98 Yet in 
the first case the greed of the shrine’s priests is also sometimes a factor, and in the 
second Neoptolemos’ usurpation of an already betrothed woman often the source 
of the trouble.” 16° 

One has to look hard and imaginatively to find any suggestion of Neoptole- 
mos’ negative afterlife in Quintus. Lykomedes’ (Neoptolemos' grandfather) 
vague warnings at Posthomerica 7.294-311, concerning sea-travel, with reference 
to the shooter of arrows (BaAwv [...] BeAeuvov, 7.301), and the archer (to&ev- 
mv, 7.302), may be cryptically suggestive of Apollo and his involvement in 
Neoptolemos' post-Troy legendary life (death), and mention of Neoptolemos' 
prize, Andromache (14.21), could also foreshadow his darker future.! And, 
Achilleus’ ghostly advice to Neoptolemos to be ‘gentle’ could be loaded in the 
same way as Herakles’ warning to the same character in Sophocles’ Philokte- 
tes;!7! a key difference being that in the Posthomerica Neoptolemos has already 
killed Priam. The comment, though, may resonate, and evoke the more traditional 
model. Yet, no explicit indication is given of the unsavoury end that awaits the 
young hero. Overt reference to Neoptolemos’ post-death state, is marked, how- 
ever, as his apotheosis is foreshadowed (3.760-762). In this, not only does Quin- 
tus deviate from traditional handlings of Neoptolemos’ biography,!7 but Neo- 
ptolemos’ elevated post-death status has very positive connotations. 

Of other major heroes from Troy,!? who have marked futures, Quintus is not 
silent.!7* Whilst the primary narrator’s reference to Agamemnon's leading away 


167 On the misattribution of machaira (murder weapon) for Machaireus (murderer) see Gantz 
(1993) 690-691. 

168 My footnote: jealous because Neoptolemos' Hermione was betrothed to Orestes; e.g. Sophocles? 
Hermione. 

169 Gantz (1993) 694; again the reference is to Hermione. 

170 Who unwittingly causes him so many troubles with Hermione; e.g., Euripides’ Andromache. 

171 See discussion above. 

172 (Though, cf. Pindar's seventh Paean) and epic theology; Quintus makes use of the same as 
regards Achilleus too, Q.S. 3.771-774; see James (2004) 288 n. 771-774. 

173 Note Antiphos, saved from Eurypylos, only for the Cyclops, after Troy (Q.S. 8.124-127); as in 
Od. 2.17-20, noted by James (2004) 312 n. 124-127. 

174 On foreshadowing (and suspense) in Quintus, see Duckworth (1936), especially 68; on prolepsis 
(and analepsis) in Quintus, T. Schmitz in this present volume. In the third chapter of my thesis 
(cf. n. 7), I explore Quintus' use of prolepsis and analepsis (internal and external). 
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of Kassandra (Q.S. 14.20) may only be suggestive of his terrible fate at Argos,!7> 
the curse of the mad Aias has far stronger connotations: 


(...) otev бё кол GAAOIS ’Apyeloıcıv 

vdouivac ddoùc koi лёудғо daxpvoevta 

ot "Arpetän Ayapéuvovi und’ о ү” Ota 

Zo òv xoti SOLA Mmorduevòc nep ixéodat. (Q.S. 5.472-475) 


(...) On the rest of the Argives may they!79 inflict 
Disastrous battles and losses to make them weep, 

On Atreus’ son Agamemnon chiefly. May he not come 
Unscathed to the home that he longs to see again. Li 


Similarly, in the same passage, Aias’ curse foreshadows Odysseus’ tribulations: 


(...) n&9o1 ye HEV &Ayea DOU 
onnóoo untióovtar "Epıvvdeg будроло1оту 
apyargore. (...) (Q.S. 5.470-472) 


(...) May his spirit suffer 
All the torments that the spirits of vengeance devise 
For evil men. (...) 


As does Athene near the end of the epic: 


(...) о®т@р ’Aönvn 

dAote рёу «орф» wey’ eynVeev, @АЛоте 8’ адте 

Олут? `Одосођос rivutogpovoc, over? ELEAAE 

nooxeıv Aye TOAAG Посеёбоуос онокАЛ. (Q.S. 14.628-631) 


(...) Athena, however, 

Was torn between great joy in her heart and apprehension 

On account of the prudent Odysseus, because he was destined 
To suffer many woes through Poseidon’s hostility.!78 


Although Odysseus eventually overcomes his problems, such heavily pointed 
dark forebodings are something that do not apply to Neoptolemos. Thus, one 
could conclude that omission of reference to Neoptolemos’ post-Troy, ‘good’ or 


175 See Aischyl. Ag. 1431-1447; at least Kassandra is cited as partial reason for Agamemnon’s 
dispatch. 

176 The Erinnyes (Furies), carried forward from line 5.471. 

177 This curse also recalls the same in Soph. Aj. 841-842; on which, see James (2004) 299 n. 465- 
481. See too James / Lee (2000) 131 n. 474-475. 

178 See Od. 1.1-5 and 1.19-21, which, as the end of the //iad to Quintus’ opening, is anticipated in 
the Posthomerica's close. 
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‘bad’, is fairly exceptional. The above extract also emphasises one of Quintus’ 
main artistic aims: to complete the missing book in Homer’s ‘trilogy’; of which, 
however, he has his Neoptolemos fill a substantial, significant, and largely ideal- 
ized part. 


Conclusion 


Arguably, Quintus’ overriding tendency in the Posthomerica is to portray Neo- 
ptolemos in a positive fashion. Such a tendency is marked not only in his dealings 
with his fellow Greeks, such as Nestor, but also even in his engagement, or 
noticeable absence of it, in relation to the Trojans, too. Quintus renders his Neo- 
ptolemos different from his more traditional self, by excluding him from certain 
negative portrayals completely, such as the killing of Astyanax, and by diminish- 
ing his part in less favourable narratives; for instance, his killing of Priam, in 
which the old king’s demands for death fundamentally impact upon the charac- 
terization of the young hero. A further key tendency of Quintus, to exaggerate 
pathos in order to add greater drama to his narrative, creates tension, at points, 
particularly with reference to Neoptolemos. The hero cannot, at the same time, be 
characterized positively, when the role he performs in the narrative suggests 
otherwise. Quintus’ handling of Polyxena’s sacrifice and Neoptolemos’ involve- 
ment in it is perhaps one of the most pertinent cases in point, where this problem- 
atic is notably marked. Even here, though, Quintus does much, to reduce Neop- 
tolemos’ negativity, albeit less successful than in other episodes. Diminished 
involvement in certain narratives, sometimes extending to complete omission, is 
also matched by Quintus’ silence on Neoptolemos’ post-Troy afterlife. So univer- 
sally negative are the traditions of Neoptolemos’ afterlife that mere mention of 
them could cause Quintus’ ‘parfit knyght’ to buckle under the strain, and the old 
beast leap forth. 

I have intended to show that while Quintus’ Neoptolemos is not characterized 
in a purely positive way (how could he be?), his more traditional negative depic- 
tion is reduced. As my title indicates: more ‘parfit gentil knyght’, than ‘Hyrcanian 


beast’.!79 


179 I would like to take the opportunity to gratefully acknowledge the tireless help of my research 
supervisor, Professor Chris Carey, with this and numerous other drafts. I would also like to 
thank S. Bär, M. Baumbach and N. Dümmler for their many helpful suggestions. 


CHAPTER IV 


Quintus, the Second Sophistic and the Imperial Period 


From the Epics to the Second Sophistic, 
from Hecuba to Aethra, and finally from Troy to Athens: 
Defining the Position of Quintus Smyrnaeus 
in his Posthomerica’ 


PAUL SCHUBERT 


Introduction 


The aim of this paper will be to explore one aspect of the relationship between 
two important elements of Greek literature of the Empire, which are on the one 
hand the influence of Athens, expressed in different ways but mainly through 
rhetoric, and on the other a tradition which can be associated with the flourishing 
practice of epic poetry. Rhetoric clearly developed in classical Athens, and has 
then enjoyed a considerable revival in the so-called Second Sophistic; epic poetry 
does not take its roots in Athens, but in a broader — and much older — context 
largely associated with Asia Minor. Both nevertheless seem to meet in the litera- 
ture of the Empire. 

In spite of this apparent convergence at a relatively late date, Athens actually 
plays a rather marginal role in the tradition of the Trojan War, if we leave aside 
the famous ‘catalogue of ships’ in the Jiad, where Menestheus leads the Athenian 
contingent (Il. 2.546-556).! In anticipation of the following discussion, it is 
nevertheless worth mentioning that this passage was either used by the Athenians 
to bolster their claim to leadership, or rejected by the Salaminians when they 
opposed the Athenians.” It is unnecessary to try to determine the possible inten- 
tion of the poet in the first place: what matters here is that the venerable text of 


* | would like to thank Martin Steinrück and André Hurst for their useful suggestions while 
reading a first draft of this paper. Comments made by the participants of the colloquium were 
also much appreciated. I remain, however, responsible for all mistakes left in this paper. All 
translations are mine. 

1 Fora broad survey of that question, see Latacz (20036) 175-176. 

2 See Herodotus 7.161.3, where the Athenians make use both of Menestheus’ mention in the 
Iliadic catalogue, and of their myth of autochthony. On the Salaminians offering an alternative 
reading to the text of the liad, see Aristoteles, Rhetoric 1.15 (1375b29-30) and Strabo 9.1.10. 
On a possible Athenian interpolation in the text of the Odyssey, see Schubert (1996b). 
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the Шаа was subjected to a subsequent reinterpretation by some Greek cities in 
the Classical period. 

When we turn to Quintus Smyrnaeus, we are confronted with an author living 
in a literary context where rhetoric and epic are constantly intertwined, at least 
from a formal point of view. I shall thus briefly outline my view on the process 
which resulted in some poets of the Roman Empire composing Greek hexameters, 
in the wake of a long tradition. We shall then have to consider the fairly strong 
link uniting epic and rhetoric during this period. To achieve that purpose, I will 
focus on the case of a short poem written in hexameters where the influence of 
rhetoric can be strongly felt. Going beyond the influence of rhetoric on epic 
poetry of the Empire, I would also like to ask whether there are any signs that 
Quintus may have integrated some Athenian elements in his narrative, and if so, 
to what purpose. A full answer to that question would require a detailed study of 
the whole Posthomerica, which would not fit in the present context. I have there- 
fore chosen to focus on one specific case, that of Aethra, mother of the Athenian 
hero Theseus. I will also be dealing with her relation to another important charac- 
ter of the Trojan War, Hecuba. This will finally take us to the parallel between 
Troy and Athens, and to the latter’s position towards Rome. 


Greek Epic Poetry in the Roman Empire 


Throughout the Classical, Hellenistic and Roman periods, the Jiad and — perhaps 
to a slightly lesser degree — the Odyssey remained the most influential texts in 
Greek literature. They provided the background for much writing, singing and 
painting. Every schoolboy who would later boast of a Greek education had been 
immersed in their reading. Of course other epic poems were also available, espe- 
cially at an early period, although they do not seem to have played such a pivotal 
role in education as the Miad and the Odyssey. Parts of Hesiod’s Catalogue of 
Women were still read in the Roman period; an abbreviator like Proclus was able 
to produce, in the fifth century A.D., a summary of the Aethiopis, composed by the 
archaic poet Arctinus of Miletus. This latter text is of some importance for the 
study of Quintus Smyrnaeus, since Arctinus covered in five books the first part of 
the Posthomerica, also corresponding to five books, out of a total of fourteen? 


3 For the summary of Arctinus’ Aethiopis, see Proclus, Chrestomathia 172 Severyns (= Aethiopis 
arg. 2-3 Bernabé): wed’ ñv [сї]. TAıada] ёстіу Aidiontdoc BiBMa лёуте "Apktivou MiAn- 
oiov nepiéyovta тобе’ (...) “After ће Miad, there are the five books of the Aethiopis, by Arcti- 
nus of Miletus, with the following contents: (...)” 
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Arctinus composed as well a poem on the fall of Troy, the contents of which are 
to be found in Quintus’ book 13.4 

The predominance of the Jiad and the Odyssey did not prevent poets from 
producing other astounding masterpieces, like Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica 
for instance: this author drew on a tradition possibly older than the Odyssey 
itself.” Virgil was heavily influenced not only by the Шаа and the Odyssey, but 
clearly also by the Argonautica, not to mention Athenian tragedy. Apollonius 
however is not the only poet of his kind, although his poem is the only epic from 
the Hellenistic period to have been copied throughout the Byzantine period. The 
recent publication of many fragmentary papyri displaying hexameters, the author- 
ship of which is in most cases not established, shows that the level of poetic 
activity was in fact higher than one could have suspected a few generations ago. 

Greek hexametric poetry never ceases to be practised during the early Roman 
Empire, but clearly the activity of the Latin poets is much better attested. The 
Oppians for example, with their didactic poems on fishing and hunting, cannot 
compete in the same league as Virgil and Lucan. Nevertheless, Greek papyri from 
Egypt bear witness to the activity of many poets — most of them now anonymous 
— who wrote hexameters at various levels of competence.’ Some authors clearly 
display a rather clumsy application of the rules of hexametric poetry. A relevant 
example can be found in a recently published parody of epic found in Kellis, in 
the Dakhleh Oasis of Egypt.? Additional fragments of varying quality are pub- 
lished at a sustained rate, thus adding to our appreciation of this particular branch 
of imperial literature. Such is the case with the recent publication of some 
fragmentary Greek hexameters, copied in the second century A.D., in which an 
anonymous poet mentions the Dioscuri, the Tiber, and also Italy.? The outline of 


4 See Iliupersis (Ilii Excidium) fr. 1-7 Bernabe. 

See Od. 12.70: 'Apyà хдо u£Aovoa “[the ship] Argo, sung by all”. 

6 Powell (1925) 1-89 lists a number of epic poets, most of which are to be dated in the early 
Hellenistic period. The “epica adespota” (71-89) are relatively scarce. In comparison, the bulk 
of hexametric “adespota papyracea" collected in Lloyd-Jones / Parsons (1983) 399-458 (n. 900- 
956) reflect the importance of those new fragments in our assessment of the activity of so-called 
minor epic poets in that period. 

7 Those fragments were collected by Heitsch (21963) 51-152 (XIV-XLID. Although this work 
remains indispensable for the study of Greek poetry in the Roman Empire, it is clearly becom- 
ing outdated, as some new fragments have appeared in the last four decades. On the question of 
rating Greek imperial poetry, Gianfranco Agosti has drawn my attention to a passage of Erlich 
(11965) 261: “Literature, the Formalist argued, is not a succession of masterpieces. One cannot 
understand the evolution of literature or assess any period in its history without taking note of 
the second- and third-rate. For one thing, masterpieces can be recognized as such only against 
the background of mediocrity. For another, failure can sometimes be as important a factor in 
literary dynamics as success.” 

8 See Hope / Worp (2006), esp. 233-247. 

9  PLouvrell 93. 
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the story suggests that this poet could have been influenced by Virgil’s account of 
the settlement of the Trojans in Italy. In a more traditional register, there is also a 
fragment of hexametric poetry on the death of Achilles.!? 

We also know the names of some epic poets who did not leave any significant 
fragments. Such is the case, for instance, of Nestor of Laranda, who composed a 
new version of the //iad in which one letter of the alphabet was missing in each of 
the twenty-four books.!! Scopelianus is recorded both as a rhetor and a poet.!? 
One could name as well Soterichus of Oasis, an epic poet active during the reign 
of Diocletian, at the end of the third century. A recently published papyrus has 
been tentatively identified as a portion of his Praise of Diocletian.!3 One could 
also mention the four books of his Bassarica, also called Dionysiaca, which were 
composed in hexameters as well.!^ More generally, our sources indicate a rela- 
tively high level of activity in the realm of epic poetry in Upper Egypt during the 
Roman Empire, although we cannot exclude some distortion due to the uneven 
distribution of our sources: poets may have been equally productive in other parts 
of the Empire, even if they did not leave as many traces as in Egypt. Thus 
abundant remains of the activity of poets in the Roman Empire are to be found 
also in epigraphy, especially in Asia Міпог.!6 


10 PKöln X 402 (copied in the second century A.D.), one piece of which was previously published 
as PKöln III 129. 

11 See Suda s.v. Néoxop (v 261): Néotop: Aapavõevç, ёк Avkias, Enono1ög, потр Ileıoavöpov 
Tod mot|tob, yeyovas ёлі Levnpov tod Вос1Аёос Л№бдо Aewoypóuuotov "Teo 
dotorgeiotov: ороїос dè ADT о Трофібёорос Eypayev "Odboosıav: Eotı yàp £v TH лротп 
un evptoKeodar GAGA кої KATH payodiav OVTMS то EKKOTHS EKÄLUNOVELV OTOLXEIOV. 
“Nestor, of Laranda, in Lycia, an epic poet, father of the poet Pisandrus, active under the reign 
of [Septimius] Severus. [He wrote] a lipogrammatic Jiad, that is with one character missing. 
Tryphiodorus wrote an Odyssey in the same fashion. In the first [book], one does not find [the 
letter] alpha, and along the whole poem, the letter designating each book is missing.” 

12 Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum p. 518 Olearius. 

13 See POxy. LXIII 4352; Livrea (1999); Livrea (2002); Braccini (2003). 

14 See Suda s.v. Zorhpıyog 'Oaoitng (с 877) (= FGrHist 641, ТІ): ёлоло1бс, yeyovog ёлі 
AloKAntiavod. ’Eyk@uıov eig Arokàntiavóv: Вассоріко frot Arovvoraxà, BıßAta & Tà 
Kata IMoavderav thv BofuoAovtov: Tà Kate 'Apuxóvnv: Biov "AnoAAoviou tod Toavéocg 
Подоуо ў `АЛеёоудріокоу (ott бё iotopia `АЛеЁбуёроо tod Мокеёбуос, öte Onßas 
ropéAoae) xoi &AXo. “Epic poet, who lived under Diocletian. [He wrote] a Praise of 
Diocletian; Bassarian or Dionysiac matters, in four books; On Pantheia of Babylon; On 
Ariadne; a Life of Apollonios of Tyana; Python, or On Alexander (this is a history of the capture 
of Thebes by Alexander of Macedon); and other works." 

15 See Eunapius, Vitae Sophistarum 10.7 (ed. Giangrande [1956]): gÉapxeî tocodtov eineiv Оті 
Av Аїүолтіос̧. то бё ESvog Exi zoue рёу opóðpa Latvovtar. “It is enough to say that he 
was an Egyptian. Those people are quite mad about poetry.” On the so-called ‘Panopolitan pole’ 
see Cameron (1982), esp. 217-221; Schubert (2002). On a similar constellation in Middle Egypt 
known through the testimony of Photius, see Hammerstaedt (1997). 

16 Fora survey of Greek poetry in the Antonine period with a special emphasis on epigraphy, see 
Bowie (1990). 
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Such is the general setting for hexametric poetry during the early Roman 
Empire, or in other words during the period that directly precedes the activity of 
Quintus Smyrnaeus. I follow Ursula Gärtner’s recent assessment of the life of 
Quintus in placing him around the end of the third century, but also in admitting 
that this is only to be considered as a plausible date.!” This would make him a 
near contemporary of the aforementioned and less celebrated Soterichus of Oasis. 
In the following decades, we encounter other poets, such as Triphiodorus, whose 
Iliupersis seems to have borrowed some elements from Quintus.!8 The Vision of 
Dorotheus, preserved by a Bodmer Codex, has been dated between the early and 
late fourth century.!? This leads us to firmer ground, with the activity of fifth- 
century poets such as the Egyptians Colluthus of Lycopolis, Nonnus of Panopolis 
and possibly Musaeus. 

To sum up, if we consider only the epic poetry which was known to us 
through the activity of Byzantine copyists, Quintus Smyrnaeus stands relatively 
isolated, between the towering figures of Apollonius Rhodius on the one hand and 
of Nonnus on the other. Other epic poets whose works were passed on through 
the ages are only of marginal importance, and Quintus himself was almost forgot- 
ten: Cardinal Bessarion rediscovered a manuscript of this poem only after the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453. But if we take into account the fragments of papyri 
which preserve portions of epic poetry in the Roman period, it becomes clear that 
Quintus may have been surrounded by many other epic poets displaying various 
degrees of skill. Moreover, papyri as well as inscriptions reflect only a tiny 
portion of the actual literary production; therefore, what is nowadays available 
through such sources is presumably only the tip of a huge iceberg. 


Rhetoric and Epic 


Although elaborate speeches already appear frequently in archaic poetry, the art 
of rhetoric was not developed then as it was later in Athens, under the influence 
of the sophists. For the present purpose, it is important to note that, once it had 
established its position, rhetoric was not constrained to itself: its effects can be 
felt in other literary genres, notably tragedy (especially with Euripides), historio- 


17 See Gartner (2005) 26 and James (2004) XVII-XXI. 

18 This idea, although commonly accepted, cannot be held for certain; see Gärtner (2005) 25, and 
also Dubielzig (1996) 11. 

19 See Schubert (2002) 20-21. On the vexed question of the identity of Dorotheos, and of his 
possible relation to Quintus, see Gartner (2005) 25-26. 
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graphy and philosophy. When we move to the Roman period, the emerging genre 
of the novel is also heavily influenced by rhetoric.?? 

In the Roman period, however, it becomes sometimes difficult to classify 
texts according to a strict distribution of literary genres. As a short example of the 
blurring of the boundaries, one can think of Panteleus' short ethopeia in hexa- 
meters, describing the despair of Darius’ army when confronted to the Athenian 
troops at the battle of Marathon.?! 


Лореїос о Hepo@v Baoıevg petà tpiakovta рорійёоу £v Mapad@vı ёстрото- 
nedevoato. "Adnvaloı dé х1Алоос Ereuyov otpatnyovs avtoic Sévtec TToAoQnAov 
KoAAi(poxov Kuvéyetpov MiAtiaönv- ovußAndeiong dè тйс лоротбёєос, Mov- 
EnAog uev orepévOponov gavtaciav deacduevog THY Opoo1 aréBadev kai tvo- 
дс OV &veiÀe teoocapåkovta Kal окто: KaAXiuayog бё noAAoig лерілелоррёуос 
Sdpaow кої уєкрос ёстбидт: Kovéyeipog dè Персікђу Avayouevnv vadv Katéyov 
EXEIPOKONNÜN. ov_ev Kal eic ADTOVS vxo IlavreA&ov to1dde yerpagpdon Aéyetar: 

0) KEVEOD KALEATOLO кой Oprou TOAELOLO, 

пиетёро Boom ti A€Eopev бут1йсоутес; 

à Boot Aen, ti u’ Eneuneg én’ @®оу@тоос полерастбс; 

BaAAouev, ov rintovor титроскоџєу, où qgoB£ovtoa. 

uodvog vip GdANGEV Giov otpotóv: £v ё’ бра uécoo 5 

atuatóerç £otrxev &teip£og "Apeog eikóv. 

Sévõpov ё’ ос ёстпке oiónpetoig оло piGotc, 

коок £0£Ae1 neo£ew, t&yo 6° ёруєтол £vOoO1 vn@v. 

Ade, коВеруђто, véxvog лрофоуоџеу @лє1АФ®с. 

(Panteleus XXIII Heitsch = Stobaeus 3.7.63; ed. Непѕе [1894]) 


Darius, king of the Persians, took an army of three hundred thousand men to 
Marathon. The Athenians, on the other hand, sent a thousand men under the command 
of the strategi Polyzelus, Callimachus, Cynegeirus and Miltiades. Once the troops had 
been marshalled, Polyzelus had a supranatural vision and lost his eyesight, and blind 
though he was, he killed fourty-eight men. Callimachus, although he was pierced by 
many spears, remained standing even when he was dead. Cynegeirus had his hand cut 
off while he was holding a departing Persian ship. Therefore it is said that the 
following verses were written by Panteleus to honour them: 


Alas! How vain is the toil, and useless the war! 

What shall we say to our king when we meet him? 

My king, why did you send me against immortal ennemies? 

We hit them, and they fall not; we wound them and they fear not. 

A single man has stripped a whole army, and there he stands in the middle, 5 


20 Leaving aside the numerous speeches given in court by various characters, see for instance 
Laplace (1997). 

21 On the spelling ‘Panteleus’ instead of the commonly accepted ‘Panteleius’, see D’Ippolito 
(2002), esp. 227-228. A shorter version of the context can be found — among others — in schol. 
on Aelius Aristides, Oratio 1.122 (Panathenaic); for a complete list of parallels, see D’Ippolito 
(2002) 227. 
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covered with blood, an untiring likeness of Ares. 

He stands like a tree with the help of iron roots, 

and does not want to fall, but will soon come into the ships. 

Loose the cables, pilot, and let us escape from the threat of a corpse! 


This story probably goes back to the more sober account given by Herodotus 
(6.114), where Callimachus dies in heroic fashion — though he does not remain 
standing in death — and Cynegeirus has his hand cut off.? We cannot be sure 
whether the nine verses stand by themselves, or if they were part of a longer text, 
for example a praise of Callimachus and Cynegeirus, as has been proposed by 
Gennaro D'Ippolito?? 

The sequence of victories over the Persian fleet and army was loudly 
celebrated by the Athenians and their allies in the decades following the event, as 
we know from texts such as Aeschylus’ Persians, or Timotheus’ lyric poem 
bearing the same title. Simonides composed an elegy on the battle of Platea, a 
large fragment of which has recently been published.?^ Panteleus’ poem, how- 
ever, should be dated much later, as it is probably inspired by a speech of Marcus 
Antonius Polemon (a rhetor of the early second century A.D.), For Callimachus.?? 

The following passage from Polemon shows the closest resemblance with 
Panteleus' verses. 


Aarıg бё opàv opytGeto tQ vexp кол toig Bapßupoız £vekeAebeto- “od kveite, 
оок BVALPNGETE TOV PLAdVEIKOV vexpov; &vOpone болцоу1ё, LET TOCOVTOV AiO- 
Хоуп лесеїу; ёті péverc; ETL um; тосос ETL yoyàç EXEC; otuot VIKG verpòg NGC 
'Aünvoioc. &vópec, unkétı Валете. апођуђокоутес Ад туоїот YiVOVTOL uayt- 
uoce por. © Séonota Лореїе, tig oe eönnarmoev; ёл’ adavörrong 1 Mud dvdporovg 
ëneuyag песеїу оок ELÖOTAC. al Soxodpevor Пёроолс кой Мйбос кол Mayoıg TEX- 
уол OLPAKTODOLV- 'Aünvaiav үйр oi verpoi UOYOVTAL лор’ adroig кой Õed vek- 
pod rodeuodoa uépoc тйс Home éyeveto.” ' Baotred de 166v adrov бр®оу Onkoıg 
noAAoig nepıßeßAnuevov Воо: “gedymuev, nAéouev: NSN yàp Nyeıpav "A9nvoriot 
tpórarov.” (Polem. Call. 60-61; ed. Hinck [1873]) 


When he saw the [standing] corpse [of Callimachus], Datis was furious and urged on 
the barbarians: “Will you not turn back this contentious corpse, will you not destroy 
it? Astounding man, are you ashamed of falling among so many? Are you still 


22 The episode of Cynegeirus losing his hand has inspired an anonymous — but nevertheless witty 
— epigrammatist, see Anthologia Palatina 11.335. It is also found on a sarcophagus of the late 
third century A.D., see Koch / Sichtermann (1982) 411 and pl. 446; Vanderpool (1966) pl. 35; 
Harrison (1972) pl. 16. 

23 See D’Ippolito (2002) 232. 

24 POxy. LIX 3965. 

25 See Schmitz (1997) 200-205. The close link between Panteleus’ poem and Polemon’s speech 
was already noted by Harrison (1972) 361. A recent edition of Polemon’s pair of speeches — 
with a commentary — can be found in Reader (1996). 
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staying? Do you still fight? How many lives do you still have? Alas! An Athenian 
corpse prevails over us! Soldiers, do not throw your spear anymore: when they die, 
the Athenians become more effective in battle. Darius our master, who has deceived 
you? You have sent us, mere men, against immortals who do not know how to fall. 
The established art [of warfare] used by Persians, Medes and Magi does not work: for 
among the Athenians, their dead keep fighting, and the right hand of a dead soldier 
took part in the battle!” Then, when the king saw the man standing although pierced 
by many weapons, he yelled: “Let us flee, let us sail away! For the Athenians have 
already set up a victory monument.” [passages underlined by me] 


We cannot precisely date the time when Panteleus was active, but if we accept the 
idea that he took inspiration from Polemon, we have at least a terminus post quem 
in the first half of the second century A.D. Although ethopeia in verse becomes 
more current in the fourth century, it is already attested in school exercises in the 
early Roman Empire.*° At the other end of the scale, Panteleus’ verses display a 
technique where the influence of Nonnus’ innovations cannot be found.?’ This 
suggests a date before the fifth century, but one cannot completely rule out the 
possibility that Panteleus, if he had been active after Nonnus, did not follow that 
poet on the path of innovation. After all, Nonnus’ influence was not necessarily 
radical to the point that every subsequent poet should have adopted the new 
trends regarding versification. Another argument, however, speaks in favour of 
placing Panteleus before Nonnus: the latter made use of Panteleus’ verses in a 
Dionysiac battle scene where members of an Athenian troop are killed (Nonn. D. 
28.113-157); he goes so far as to mention a warrior who loses both arms in the 
fight but nevertheless keeps on fighting, in imitation of his future countryman, 
Cynegeirus.?? On the whole, I am therefore inclined to think that Panteleus and 
Quintus belong roughly to the same period. 

The brief example provided by Panteleus allows us to stress some important 
points in order to better understand the context in which Quintus himself 
composed his epic. The city of Athens had lost much of its prestige during the 


26 See Peek (1955) 592 on epigram n. 1924 (Rome, A.D. 94): K(otvtov) ZovAnıktov Ma&tuov 
Katplov. tto àv Aöyoıg xpriootto Zeug ёлїт1н@у ‘Hiio ott то рио. Zënse Фаёдоуті. “For 
the death of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus. Which words would Zeus use to blame Helius for 
having given his chariot to Phaeton." The ethopeia itself is in hexameters, presumably a school 
exercise, since they were composed by a boy eleven years old. POxy. IV 671 (Oxyrhynchus, late 
3" cent. A.D.) contains hexameters, preceded by the title: tivag dv einoı [Adyous (...) прос] TOV 
о[у Tod Ae[ “Which words would (...) use towards the son of De-.” On ethopeia in Greek 
poetry of the Roman Empire, see Agosti (2005); on ethopeia in verse found in papyri, see 
Fernandez (1994). 

27 See Wifstrand (1933) 150 n. 1. 

28 See D’Ippolito (2002) 240-243; Vian (1990) 158-159. This is not the only passage where 
Athens appears in the Dionysiaca: in Nonn. D. 13.171-200, the poet also lists a few towns of 
Attica which are sending soldiers to fight along with Dionysus. See Chuvin (1991) 47-53. 
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Hellenistic period, but it made a remarkable comeback during the Empire, thanks 
to the movement we call the Second Sophistic.”” Although the Greek cities of the 
Empire could not seriously hope to restore the past glory of Athens, they 
nevertheless turned it into a kind of myth, which was appropriated not only by the 
Greeks, but also by the Romans. The verses of Panteleus on the battle of 
Marathon in a way prolonged what had been the Roman ideology since the reign 
of Augustus: the Parthian threat against the Roman empire was equated to the 
Persian attack on Greece five centuries earlier.?? The Athenian victory over the 
invader was therefore not incompatible with Rome’s interests. 

Leaving the historical and strategic perspective aside and coming back to a 
literary evaluation of Panteleus’ verses, we can observe that several genres which 
had had a distinct identity in the past now join in this ethopeia. By its form, the 
verses clearly belong to the epic genre, with the use of hexameters and Homeric 
dialect (e.g. kauatoıo кої Oprou noA£uoio; ovànoev; neo£ew). But their 
phrasing also borrows heavily from rhetoric (e.g. © keveod кош@тото; ti AgEopev 
/ ti и” Eneunes; BoAAOUEV, Od rintovor TITPHOKOLEV, OD Poß£ovraı). Their 
contents on the other hand correspond neither to traditional epic nor to rhetoric, 
but to historiography, with the account of the Athenian victory over the Persians 
in Marathon. Even if Aristotle in the fourth century B.C. could envisage 
boundaries between different literary genres, such distinctions are no longer valid 
in the Roman period. This provides us with the background against which we can 
now evaluate Quintus’ treatment of one particular episode, that of the rescue of 
Aethra. 


Aethra Rescued by her Grandsons 


Book 13 of the Posthomerica is devoted to the sack of Troy, itself divided into 
several episodes. The reader must reach almost the end of the book to find the 
story of Aethra, who is recognized by her grandsons Acamas and Demophon. 


29 The term ‘Second Sophistic’ was coined by Philostratus in the early third century A.D., but he 
does not give it the same meaning as modern scholarship does. For Philostratus (Vitae Sophista- 
rum p. 481 Olearius), the First Sophistic started with Gorgias, whereas the Second Sophistic 
was founded by Aeschines. In other words, both the First and the Second Sophistic are to be 
dated — in Philostratus’? mind — to what we now call the Classical period. The sophists of the 
Roman Empire were discussed at great length by Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, but he 
does not give a specific name to the movement which modern scholarship now calls the Second 
Sophistic. 

30 See Spawforth (1994). 
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xoà тоте ANHOPO@VTI HEVERTOAEU@ т’ 'Ак@ноут1 
Onofjioc neyadoıo бї” ботеос Avrero ufrmp 
Atüpn ёеЛбоцёут: uokipov dé т Nyeuövevev 
0с шу оуу KELVOLOL KOTOVTIOV. Ш Ai dA oto 
MELYOVG’ EK todéuoto xoi EK ru póc; ot ё’ Eo156vTEC 500 
oiyAn ev ‘Hoaiotoro ӧёрос péyeddc te үоуолкӧс 
олту Éupev ёфоуто Senyevéog Tpraporo 
avrıdenv торбкоу. Apap бё ot ёпцєно@тёес 
yeipas emeppiyavto АлАолоцеуо1 шу &yeotor 
ёс Aavaodc: ў д” aivov KVAOTEVAXOVOA HETNDEA- 505 
“un vò це, кобо тёкуо ф.Лолтоћлёроу "Apyeiov, 
Snov Hc Epbovreg £c Emi vfiac KyeoVe. 
od yàp Tpwıadwv yEvog evyouar GAAG uot EodAOV 
оро néien Aavaðv par &ukAeéc, obvera IMrdedc 
yeivarò н” £v Тро ул, yauo д’ e6vacato бїос 510 
Aiyevc, ёк 5’ àp’ gueto KAvrog тбас ExAETO Onoedc. 
GAN’ дүе, трос иєү@ЛАото Лос tepnvóv te TOKNOV, 
el ётєоу ONOTog duduovog évddd’ tkovto 
vieg du’ "Azpetónou, pioioi ре raideoi xeivov 
SciEat’ #єАдоцёуотот KATH стротоу, OG nep dim 515 
бишу HunAıkag Eunev- Kvanvedoet dé uev ўтор, 
Tiv xeivoug Chovtac 18 Kal &piotéog GUM.” 
dc PATO: «moi д” diovieg £0 uvrjoavto токӯос, 
орф’ "EAévng 00’ Epe&e кол doc diémepoay ‘Agtbvac 
Kod pot éprySovro10 Auög парос, onndt’ dp" а0тоос 520 
dontvng andvevtev О aneKxpdyovto cU fvot 
VIRLOKOVS er’ #бутос GE RUE EN бүоъйс 
Atüpnc, б 000’ &uó moe бороктцто 1 vn’ avayKn, 
орфо оис ёкорт TE Kal бифїтоАос yeyavia 
avrıdeng "EAévng ovv A" ALPIN kexópovto. 525 
AnHopoay dé шу ос EeAÖouevnv npooéewe: 
“sol uiv on teiéovot Geo) Soundec ёёЛбор 
OÙTIK”, ёлєї ро бёборкос 0 &н®ноуос vigog viag 
huéag, ot oe qtÀmotv Keıpauevor TAAGUNSLV 
оїсоцеу 2с vias Kal ёс “EAAOSog iepòv oddac 530 
abopev 0 осласіос, 001 лер парос euBootheves.” 
äs Påuevov peyáñoro толрос проолтобото unmp 
ygipeoiv dupiBoarodoa, косу dé oi edpéag jov 
кой xega Xv кої otépva yéverò te Aaxvnevra: 
ac 6° ол›тос "Akduavta KboEv>. лері dé офісі ёбкро 535 
поо кото 3Аєф@роцу EXEDATO uvpoptvouoiv. 
ос 5’ олот’ aiCnoto рет’ GAAOSanoiow ёбутос 
Aaoi фпшЕост uopov, tov 8’ Exnodev viec 
Votepov KÜPNOAVTEG ёс oikia VOOTNOAVTO. 
к\одоос1<У» пала zepnvöv- © 6’ Eunokı полсі код oro tó 540 
udpetar £v ueydporow evaradov, omg) de ӧфро 
nöd KIVDPOHEVOV) yoepn перілёлтот' ion: 
OC TOV LOPOLEVOV Aapóc yóoc dupiede. (Q.S. 13.496-543; ed. Vian [1969]) 
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Then Aethra met valiant Demophon and Acamas, 

the sons of great Theseus, who were looking 

for her in the city. It was a god 

who led her and put her on their path. She was distressed 

as she fled from war and arson. When they saw her 

in the light of Hephaistus, judging from the appearance and size of the woman, 
they would have said she was the divine spouse of Priam, 

offspring of the gods. Full of fury, 

they laid hands on her, striving to take her 

to the Danaeans. But she wailed horribly and said: 

“Do not, glorious children of the war-loving Argians, 

take me to your ships like an enemy. 

I do not claim Trojan ancestry: for I am of the noble 

and most glorious blood of the Danaeans, since Pittheus 

begat me in Troezen. Divine Aegeus took me 

as his wife, and I gave him glorious Theseus for a son. 

But please, for the sake of great Zeus and of your dear parents, 

if truly the sons of blameless Theseus have come here together 

with the Atrids, show me to [Theseus’] children, 

since they are looking for me within the army. I believe that they 

are of the same age as you. My heart will breathe again 

if I see them both alive and in good shape.” 

Thus she spoke, and they heard her, remembering their father’s deeds, 
what he had done to conquer Helen, and how the Dioscuri, 

sons of thundering Zeus, had in the past destroyed Aphidnai: they were still 
babies, and their nurses had hidden them away 

from the battle. They remembered noble Aethra, 


and how she had toiled under the constraints of her condition as a prisoner of war, 


having become the mother-in-law as well as the servant 

of divine Helen. Their joy was such that they could not speak. 
Demophon, however, addressed his much sought-after [grandmother]: 
“The gods have just fulfilled your dearest desire, 

for by looking at us you have set eyes upon the children 

of your excellent son; we will carry you with our hands 

to our ships, and will take you gladly to the sacred land of Greece, 
the same land where you were queen in the past.” 

Thus he spoke, and the mother of his great father embraced him, 
kissing his broad shoulders, 

his head, his chest and his bearded cheeks. 

In the same fashion did she kiss also Acamas. And while they wept 
their eyes shed sweet tears. 

When people report the death of a brave man 

tarrying abroad, and his sons later see him 

come back home from some place or other, 

they break into pleasurable weeping. And he in turn sobs 

in the face of his children at home, while the house 

echoes of the lamenting cries of a sweet mourning; 

such was the enjoyable grief that seized them as they lamented. 
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In short, Acamas and Demophon seize Aethra and mistake her for Hecuba 
(13.496-505). Failing to recognize the two young men, Aethra addresses them a 
supplication in which she states her genealogy and enjoins them to help her find 
her grandsons (505-517). Acamas and Demophon remember that Aethra was 
Helen’s mother-in-law as well as her servant (518-525). Demophon recognizes 
Aethra (526-531). Grandmother and grandsons are reunited (532-543). In the 
following verses (544-551), Quintus relates how Laodice, one of Hecuba’s daugh- 
ters, was swallowed up by the earth. Although this last episode is not openly 
linked to the story of Acamas and Demophon, we shall see that it does in fact 
belong to the same narrative. 

To fully understand the link between Aethra and Hecuba, one must first 
remember that Theseus, with the help of Pirithous, had abducted Helen before her 
marriage to Menelaus.?! He entrusted his mother Aethra with Helen while he was 
going down to Hades in order to abduct Persephone on behalf of his companion 
Pirithous. Meanwhile, the Dioscuri reclaimed Helen and in their turn abducted 
Aethra, who thus became the servant of Helen. 27 When the latter followed Paris 
to Troy, Aethra went with her and endured a second captivity. Aethra is already 
mentioned as Helen’s servant in Troy in the Iliad (3.144). 

The role of Aethra’s grandson, Acamas, is neatly summarized in a passage 
from the scholia to Lycophron. 


Atounöng Kai "Akanag o Onoéws 010с TPO TOD vavoroAfjcaı tovg “EAAnvac 
enpeoßevoav лрос touc Tp@ac Sià thv ‘EAévyv. Epaodeioa. дё Лооёікт fj Ilpıc- 
uov Üvyótnp "Akanovrog ёшүп о®›т@ xoi Erexev viov Modvitov kAndévia. фо- 
Bovuevn ёё ӧёбоке то Врёфос Аїдро TH Tod Өпоёос untpi Nyovv TH qum Axé- 
uavtoç &votpégew ATO. соуђу yàp tfj ‘EXévn èv тй Tpoig n Atdpa ў Патдёос 
Yoyarnp SE Aònvav орлоугїсо торф тфу Atockovpav OU & uEAAeı Epeiv. náv 
бё aprayetons тїс EAévng vn’ `АЛеЁбудрох exodoa соуєілето ko) avt: UGAAOV 
бё Kai D Aldpa adty Eneioe thv 'EAévnv `АЛеЁбуёро бколоо сол. tabty оду тй 
Aidpa tov Movvitov дёдокеу буотрёфелу ў Acodixn. D бё yvodoa tod viovod 
VTS TO rardiov &xOpice Kal avedpeyev. GAOLoNS бё tfjg Tpotag Gvoyvopio- 
deîca TH "Ardnavrı anfipe рет’ олто% KopiCovoe кой тоу Mobvitov. napayevo- 
pévov бё otv eig Өрфкту xoi ёбеА)бутоу Ev kovnyeoio Офіс тоу Modvitov 
Étpooe кої OVTMS ётеЛе0тоєу, óc qnoi Еъфоріоу. 

(schol. on Lyc. 495; ed. Scheer [1908]) 


Before the Greek expedition, Diomedes and Acamas, son of Theseus, were sent on an 
embassy to Troy in order to claim Helen. Laodice, daughter of Priam, fell in love with 
Acamas; she made love with him and bore him a son called Munitus. She was how- 
ever scared, and gave the baby to Aethra, the mother of Theseus — in other words the 
grandmother of Acamas —, asking her to raise the child. For Aethra, the daughter of 


3] See Cader (1976) 71-72. 
32 Pseudo-Apollodorus 3.10.7 and Epitome 1.23. 
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Pittheus, was in Troy with Helen, having been abducted from Athens by the Dioscuri 
because of what she might reveal. When Helen was again abducted, this time by 
Alexander, Aethra followed her of her own will, or it was rather Aethra herself who 
persuaded Helen to follow Alexander. It was therefore that same Aethra whom Lao- 
dice entrusted with Munitus, asking her to raise him: once Laodice had learned that 
the boy was the son of Aethra’s grandson, she passed him over to Aethra, who 
brought him up. At the fall of Troy, she was recognized by Acamas and left with him, 
taking along also Munitus. They went to Thracia and, while they were out hunting, a 
snake killed Munitus; this was the cause of his death, as recalled by Euphorion. 


Munitus was thus born of a brief encounter between Acamas and Laodice. Since 
the mother could not keep the child without losing her honour, she had to entrust 
him to Aethra, who happened to be his great-grandmother! 


Zeus T Plouto 
Tantalus M Dione 


Pelops È Hippodameia 


Pitheus Thyestes Atreus 


Aethra JE Aigeus 


Priam 1 Hecuba VNSRIS Theseus --- Helen 


Andromache T Hector Helen --- Paris Laodice EN Acamas Demophon 


Astyanax Munitus 


Quintus seems to have followed here the story told by Lycophron in his 
Alexandra.?3 The sudden transition between the story of Aethra and that of 
Laodice is not so surprising after all. 

At the fall of Troy, the brothers Acamas and Demophon are faced with an old 
woman whom they mistake for Hecuba (13.500-503): “When they saw her in the 
light of Hephaistus, judging from her appearance and size, they would have said 
she was the divine spouse of Priam, offspring of the gods.” Acamas and Demo- 
phon want to seize her and take her to the camp as a prisoner of war, but Aethra, 
without naming herself explicitly, states her genealogy, and the two brothers 
recognize their grandmother. 


33 See Vian (1969) 123-124. 
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The Fall of Troy and the Rise of Athens (but where is Rome?) 


The episode of Aethra could be taken as a mere quid pro quo, a mistaken identity 
that is quickly corrected. But a look at the family tree suggests that there is more 
to that story than a similitude in the physical appearance of two characters. 
Theseus (Aethra’s son) and Paris (Hecuba’s son) had both abducted Helen; in 
other words, both Aethra and Hecuba were forced to become Helen’s mother-in- 
law. But this resemblance serves only to underscore the contrast in the destiny of 
the two elderly women. Hecuba loses her husband as well as all her children, and 
is taken away as a captive; her grandson Astyanax is hurled from the top of the 
walls of Troy (13.251-252). Aethra, as we have just seen, raises her great- 
grandson Munitus, and she is rescued by her two grandsons, who take her safely 
back home.?^ 

Even more importantly, behind Hecuba and Aethra stand also two cities: Troy 
is destroyed, but Athens is on the rise. In other words, the parallel between 
Hecuba and Aethra also marks the transition from Troy to Athens. Aethra’s son, 
Theseus, is considered as the mythical founder of the Athenian city-state, and 
Acamas gave his name to the Acamantid tribe in Athens.*> A passage from 
Pseudo-Demosthenes’ Funeral Oration is quite explicit on the matter:*° 
ёрёрутут’ "AKOLAVTISAL тфу ёлфу £v oig "Ounpoc čveka тїс UNTPdS nov 
Aidpac Akduavt’ eic Tpotav стеїЛод. “The Acamantids recalled the epic poem 
in which Homer says that Acamas sailed to Troy for the sake of his mother [sic].” 

How does such an interpretation fit in the more general context of the 
Posthomerica? In other words, can we extend it to the understanding of the whole 
poem, and is it plausible that Quintus would oppose here Athens to Troy, instead 
of following the trodden path of a transition from Troy to Rome??? 

In general terms, there is no doubt that Quintus acknowledges the supremacy 
of Rome. We only have to remember Calchas’ prophecy, where he announces the 
bright future of Rome (13.334-341): Aeneas will move to a new place, where his 
descendants will establish their dominion over the peoples of the East and of the 


34 This aspect of the story was clearly already present in Arctinus’ /liupersis, see Iliupersis (Ilii 
Excidium) arg. 21-22 Bernabé (= Procl. Chr. 239 Severyns): Anuog@v dè Kai "Akauag Atüpav 
evpdvtes &yovor peð’ ёоотбу. “Demophon and Acamas found Aethra and took her along with 
them.” 

35 Theseus: Isocrates, Helena 35-36; Plutarch, Theseus 24.1-3; on Acamas, see Kearns (1989) 143- 
144. 

36 [Dem.] 60.29, see Bernabé (21996) 92 on Iliupersis (Ilii Excidium) fr. 6 and Iliupersis fr. 6 West 
(2003). 

37 On this question, see also Hadjittofi in this volume. 
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West.38 Therefore the story of Aethra, when it is set against the background of 
Calchas’ prophecy, becomes even more singular. 

At the Hellenistic period, while the Romans were laying hands on Greece, 
Athens’ position towards Rome was somewhat different. An example of it can be 
found in an epigram ascribed to Polystratus, a poet from the second century B.C.?? 


тоу uéyov "Axpokópiv оу, Ayaukov `ЕЛАФбос dotpov 
xoi dınAfjv Ioduod соуёророу буо, 

Леоклос £otuoéAiSe- Sopintointa бё vexpov 
dotta cwpevveic eig £n£yet okóneAoc. 

тоос de Sduov Ilpıauoıo лорі прўсоутос `Аҳоло?ос 5 
окћоостоос ktep£ov убсфісау Alveddat. 

(АР 7.297 [Polystr.] = Page [1975] 247 [Polystr. fr. 2, 3950-3955]) 


The great Acrocorinthus, star of Achaean Greece, 
the double shore of the Isthmus where roads converge, 

Lucius has smitten it. The bones of the dead scattered by the spears, 
one mound holds them in a heap. 

The Achaeans who had burned down the house of Priam 5 
were deprived, unwept, of funeral honours by the descendants of Aeneas. 


In this epigram, the Romans are closely linked to the Trojans through Aeneas. 
The sack of Corinth took place in 146 B.C. under the command of the Roman 
general Lucius Mummius. Here, the Greeks first strike Troy, then have to suffer 
destruction by the hands of the Romans, who are presented as the heirs of the 
Trojans. We can thus discern a move from Troy to Greece to Rome. 

In the Augustan period, Dionysius of Halicarnassus argues — at the beginning 
of his Antiquitates Romanae — that Rome is in fact a Greek city. If we turn to the 
Roman Empire, Dio of Prusa acknowledges in his — admittedly paradoxical — 
Trojan Oration (11.150) the rule of Rome over Greece: n te yap ‘EMàc оф’ 
et£poıg &otiv N te "Aota. “For Greece as well as Asia are under the rule of 
others.” He also follows the usual pattern of a transfer of power from Troy to 
Rome: 


tà uèv dh av "Einen ретй тоу nodeuov sig тобто HAVE Svotvyiag кої 
толелубтттос, tà бё TOV Tpóov TOAD креїттоуа Kol ёлїкъбёотеєро &yéveto. TODTO 
uèv yàp Aivetag оло “Екторос перфде\с pero. OTOAOD Kal Svvdueog тойс 
‘Tradiav котёсҳе thv eddaipovestatnv хорау тїс Еоролтс: todto бё “EAevoc eic 


38 See Vian (1963) XXI. See also Орр. H 2.674-675: (...) єїсокє ролорёуту yevénv Фкте1рє 
Kpovtov, / dulv 8° Aivecdnow ёлётроле yalav avawac. “(...) until the son of Cronus had 
mercy on the afflicted race and entrusted you, the descendants of Aeneas, with the whole earth.” 
The same idea is present also in Nonn. D. 3.189, 3.428, 41.365, and 41.389-391. 

39 On the dating of Polystratus, see Gow / Page (1965) 480. 
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u£onv бфікореуос thv ‘EMMdda MoAott&v éBaciXevoe koù tfj; Hreipov nÀAnotov 
@ettoAiag. (D.Chr. 11.137; ed. Cohoon [1932]) 


After the war, the Greeks met with such misfortune and humiliation, while the 
Trojans acquired much more power and glory. On the one hand, Aeneas was sent by 
Hector with a fleet and a large army, and seized Italy, the most blessed country in 
Europe; on the other, Helenus reached central Greece where he ruled over the Molos- 
sians and Epirus near Thessaly. 


On the whole, Dio’s view concords with the line accepted since the reign of 
Augustus. Quintus follows Polystratus and Dio inasmuch as he clearly recog- 
nizes Roman rule. In telling the story of Aethra, however, he has introduced a 
new dimension by suggesting a movement from Troy to Athens, without taking 
Rome into account. He clearly did not intend to produce an epic poem that could 
rival Virgil’s Aeneis. Nevertheless, in drawing a parallel between Hecuba and 
Aethra, he is suggesting — at least implicitly — a response to the main theme of the 
Latin epic poet: Aeneas leaves Troy after its collapse and reaches Italy, where a 
new civilisation can emerge from the union of a local and an imported element. 
Thus Troy disappears but makes place for Rome. Under the reign of Augustus, 
the poet not only asserted the prince’s claim to power, but also united the Latin 
and Greek halves of the Mediterranean in the story of a Trojan who had migrated 
to the West. Such is also the vision conveyed by Calchas’ prophecy. 

When Quintus composed his Posthomerica more than two centuries after 
Virgil, however, the political situation had considerably changed. What he could 
write then may not have been possible under the hand of Virgil, but also of 
Horace, or even of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Cities of Asia Minor were flour- 
ishing again, partly through the help of emperors who came from the West, but 
embraced the cause of Hellenism. Hadrian, then Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius, 
can be counted among the strongest supporters of the eastern cities, notably 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Miletus, Pergamon, and of course Athens. Even the equation 
between Parthians and Persians, which had been in continuous use with the em- 
perors during the first century, had lost some of its relevance when the Parthians 
became less menacing in the second century.^! 

We saw that, in the context of the Second Sophistic, Athens gains a new 
prominence as the model par excellence for all those who want to display elo- 
quence, learning and education. Through the example of Panteleus’ short poem, it 
was also shown that Athenian history, transformed into a form of mythology, 
could be included into the epics, at least from a formal point of view. It seems 


40 On the relation between Rome and Greece in the early Roman Empire, see esp. Swain (1996) 
65-79. 
41 See Spawforth (1994) 242-243. 
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difficult to imagine that, even at the time of Quintus, someone could remodel the 
epic tradition so as to give to Athens a role comparable with that of Rome in the 
Aeneis; this would be a pointless and futile move. One could nevertheless easily 
conceive of a poet who, under the strong influence of the Athenian model in 
many aspects of literature, would choose to follow in one passage a tradition 
linking Troy, albeit indirectly, to Athens. 


Res Romanae: Cultural Politics in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ 
Posthomerica and Nonnus’ Dionysiaca’ 


FOTINI HADJITTOFI 


Introduction 


Scholarship on Quintus’ Posthomerica and Nonnus’ Dionysiaca has been moving 
along parallel roads for a long time. Research concentrated on the stylistic and 
metrical features of these two Late Greek epics,! with a great deal of focus on 
Quellenforschung.? Although there have been some re-appraisals of the literary 
value of the two poems,’ very little attention has been directed at their respective 
cultural contexts. One reason for this (although not a very satisfactory one) is that 
anachronisms and explicit references to the authors’ own times are largely avoid- 
ed in the Posthomerica, and, to a smaller degree, the Dionysiaca. As it will be 
seen, both works clearly refer to the Roman Empire, but these references are 
nowhere given privileged narrative positions: neither the beginning nor the end is 
defined by an explicit politics in these epics, whose action takes place in remote, 
pre-historical periods. 

Another reason for the lack of attention to cultural poetics has to do with 
genre, and the status of epic in Late Antiquity. Unlike orations, panegyrics, 
hymns, declamations and most other literary genres that flourish between the third 
and fifth centuries, the performance context of epic is not clear.* We have no 
indications of an intended (even fictitious) occasion or audience; indeed there is 
no internal evidence that these poems were meant for public performance. It has, 
therefore, become the norm to view them as ‘private’ literature, which is some- 
how imagined as a world entirely separated from contemporary society, politics, 


* [am grateful for helpful observations to Helen Morales, Sophia Papaioannou, and the editors of 
this volume. 

1 Fora study that considered both poets, see Wifstrand (1933). 

2 Вее, e.g., Campbell (1981) for Quintus, and D'Ippolito (1964) for Nonnus. 

3 See Whitby (1994), esp. 114-118 for a re-appraisal of Quintus. For Nonnus see Hopkinson 
(1994c), and Shorrock (2001). 

4 Appel (1994c) 11-12 assumes an agonistic context for the performance of Quintus' epic, but his 
suggestion seems entirely speculative. 
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and ideologies. But even if Late Epic was intended for private reading only, it 
does not follow that it was ‘private’ in the sense of being a-political. 

The purpose of this paper is precisely to attempt an examination of the 
Posthomerica and the Dionysiaca in the light of the political and social realities 
of their times. The paper will consider both explicit references to the Roman 
Empire in the two epics, and the suggestive handling of characterisation (for 
example, the Quintean Aeneas and Sinon), attempting to trace an important 
ideological development: from the accentuated and continuously re-defined 
Hellenism of the Second Sophistic to the prevalence of cultural pluralism during 
Late Antiquity. 


Aeneas and Sinon in the Posthomerica 


The representation of Aeneas and Sinon in books 11-13 of the Posthomerica will 
be used here as a case study of Quintean cultural poetics. The two characters are 
of course more famous from their antithetical representation in Virgil’s Aeneid, 
where they stand as embodiments of the ‘virtuous Roman’ (Aeneas) and the 
‘treacherous Greek’ (Sinon)? It will be argued that Quintus uses the same pair of 
heroes in order to make very different statements about Romanness and Greek- 
ness, and that in the delineation of these two characters we can see how a Greek 
poet performs and redefines Greek cultural identity in response to the imperialism 
of Rome (and Roman epic). 

Quintus’ use of Virgil’s Aeneid as a model for certain episodes of the 
Posthomerica is still a moot point for scholars. Gärtner’s detailed study has 
found Virgilian influence very probable in some cases, but not beyond any 
doubt.” For my argument here evidence of direct influence and imitation is not 
crucial; what is important to note is that Quintus is most likely to have known the 
Virgilian version of Aeneas’ story, if not from the original text, then from a 
translation or a summary. Quintus’ handling of these two characters can, there- 
fore, be particularly significant for the way we are meant to see and interpret the 
Trojans as proto-Romans in this epic. 

Aeneas is throughout the Posthomerica one of the bravest warriors of Troy, 
and gets his own apioteia in book 11, where we see him as the most important 


5 See the discussion of Sinon’s character below. 
For an overview of scholarly discussions see Gartner (2005) 30-37, and James (this volume) 
145-149. 

7 See Gartner (2005) 279-287. 

8  Itis known that a freedman called Polybius wrote a paraphrase or translation, around the middle 
of the first century A.D. For the knowledge of Latin in the Greek East see Gartner (2005) 13-22. 
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defender of the city, killing “countless hordes of Achaians"? (11.242-243: 
"Аҳолфу [...] upto: pa), and enjoying protection from the gods. The motiva- 
tion behind divine interventions for Aeneas’ protection is known, not only from 
Virgil, but already from Homer’s /liad. When Poseidon, ordinarily an enemy to 
the Trojans, rescues Aeneas from certain death in Л. 20.321-339, we learn, from 
his speech at 20.293-308, his reasons for doing so:!? 


AAAA TiN vOv о®тос &vattioc Geo NAOYEL 

uày Ever’ GAAOTPIOV Grën, keyapiouéva 6’ aiei 

opa Yeoicı Bi Zoe) tol ovpavov EDPDV £yovoiv; 

OAV eyed’ nueîc тёр шу orek Vavatov ayayopev, 300 
un тос xoi Kpoviöng кехолосетол, al xev "AyiAAeoq 

TOVÖE KataKteivy’ рорщшоу бё ої ёст’ GAEaotan, 

MPA un dorepuoc yeven Kal GMAVTOS олтол 

Aapdévov, ov Kpovióng тєрї лбутоу pidato raidov 

ot Edev eEeyEvovto yovark@v te Ўуттбоу. 305 
Hon yàp Hpiduov yevenv £yónpe Kpoviwv- 

vov бё di Aivetao Bin Tpweocıv avaßeı 


Kai raidav лоїдес, toi kev uetoriode үёуоутол. (Л. 20.297-308) 


But why should he, a guiltless man, suffer woes vainly because of sorrows that are not 
his own, though he always gives acceptable gifts to the gods who hold broad heaven? 
But come, let us lead him out from death, lest the son of Cronos be angry in some way 
if Achilles slays him; for it is fated for him to escape so that the race of Dardanus may 
not perish without seed and be seen no more — Dardanus whom the son of Cronos 
loved above all the children born to him from mortal women. For now has the son of 
Cronos come to hate the race of Priam; and now surely will the mighty Aeneas be 
king among the Trojans, and his sons’ sons who will be born in days to come.!! 


Poseidon’s speech contains two significant elements for the character of Aeneas: 
his piety, and the sense that he has a great destiny to fulfill. A scholiast saw in the 
last two lines a prophetic reference to Rome.!? It is also reported that a variant 
TOVTEGOL was invented to replace Tpwecow in verse 307, thus giving a more 
explicitly ‘Roman’ justification for Aeneas’ rescue: he had to be saved because 
his race is destined to rule over the whole world.!3 Quintus’ Aeneas receives 


9 Translations of the Posthomerica are from James (2004). 

10 The text is reproduced from West (2000). 

11 Translation by Murray / Wyatt (21999). 

12 See schol. vet. A Л. 20.307-308a2 Erbse: то “vdv” tò uéAAov EnAoî. oi бё Aivetov AnoyovoL 
xoi ‘Pounv xttCovow. “The ‘now’ refers to the future. The descendants of Aeneas will also be 
the founders of Rome.” 

13 See schol. vet. A Il. 20.307al Erbse: petayp&povoi tiveg "Atveto yeven лбутесс1у Avager”, 
0с mpovecniCovtosg tod romtod thv ‘Роџролоу apyjv. “Some correct to ‘the descendants of 
Aeneas will rule over everybody’ as if the poet had foretold the empire of the Romans.” Cf. Str. 
13.1.53. 
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divine assistance on three occasions in book 11, but his rescue is connected 
neither with his piety, nor with the destiny of the Dardanean race. When Thetis 
(Q.S. 11.240-242) directs the fury of her grandson, Neoptolemus, away from 
Aeneas, she acts “out of respect for the goddess of love" (241: &ķouévn 
Kvdéperav). Aphrodite herself snatches Aeneas from the battle in verses 289- 
293, but the justification for this is simply that “it was not that hero’s fate to fight 
in the fray / Any more against the Argives in front of the lofty walls” (292-293: 
od yàp ёт’ atomov Wey diva uodov dvépi ке(уф / Ucpvacd’ "Apyeioıcı лро 
tetyeoc aineıvoto).'* Finally, no motivation is given when Aphrodite diverts one 
of Philoctetes’ arrows onto the shield of her son (479). 

Mansur observes that Aeneas’ preservation has been turned into a family mat- 
ter, and claims that the reason why his protection “is not closely connected with 
his future seems to be that Quintus has not co-ordinated his material as well as 
Homer”.!5 My suggestion here is that Quintus’ narrative at this point deliberately 
suppresses information about Aeneas’ destiny and the future success of his race. 
As the narration approaches the climactic moment of the fall of Troy, and the idea 
of Aeneas as not just a Trojan hero, but also the ancestor of the Romans, becomes 
increasingly relevant, Quintus’ silence over the glory of Rome is emphatic, and 
could be an indication of the “certain distance” from Rome that authors of the 
Second Sophistic characteristically maintain.!9 A post factum prophecy concern- 
ing Aeneas’ offspring and the Roman Empire would have been readily available 
to Quintus, to provide strong motivation of cosmic consequence for the hero’s 
repeated rescues. This prophecy is withheld until book 13, and will be examined 
in its own context later on. 

It is also relevant at this point that, if we suppose an (even indirect) knowl- 
edge of the Aeneid by Quintus,!’ the Trojans’ breaking up of a Greek testudo, 
which Virgil describes as part of the last, and ultimately unsuccessful, defence of 
Troy (Aen. 2.438-468) is transposed by Quintus into a previous battle (11.336- 
473), where the Trojans’ defence is actually unbreakable, and the Greeks seem to 
be fighting in vain.!8 The effect is that the Posthomeric Aeneas’ actions have little 


14 Although a hint at Aeneas’ Roman destiny should not be excluded in the use of atoınov (“fate”, 
v. 292), it is important that this remains no more than a hint. 

15 See Mansur (1940) 7-10. 

16 Swain (1996) 89. Cf. Whitmarsh (2001b). 

17 Gartner (2005) 114-132 finds the hypothesis that Quintus used the testudo-scenes of Verg. Aen. 
2 and 9 compelling. Cf. James (2004) 323, and 326 n. 358-407, and (this volume) 151-152. 

18 Note also how Quintus ‘personalises’ the account of the Greeks’ testudo: in 11.447-473 the 
narrative focuses on a young Locrian, Alcimedon, who attempts to open the way for his men, 
“his heart possessed by intrepid resolve” (454: Gtpopov évdéuevog kpadin voov). Unlike 
Virgil’s Greeks, who are killed en masse (Aen. 2.465-467), Quintus’ brave Alcimedon creates 
more sympathy for the Greek side than for the Trojan. 
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of the desperate, noble endeavour we see in the Aeneid. So, when he throws a 
stone from the walls and kills one of Philoctetes’ companions, it does not seem 
inappropriate for Philoctetes to reproach him for fighting in a womanly manner;!° 
Aeneas is no longer the tragic hero, fighting for a lost cause, and bound to win the 
reader’s sympathy:7° 


Aiveta, où ү” ёоллос ё evi pect ofjow Apıotog 

Eunevan EK порүою поуе0реуос, Zu do yovodkeg 

Ovouevéot uápvavtat Ov ua aec; el dé тїс E001, 

EPYEO TEIXEOG ёктос èv бутео1у, ӧфра Saeing 

Hotavtog Spaobv via kai Eyxeoı kai BeAéecow. (Q.S. 11.491-495) 495 


Aineias, do you imagine that you are the bravest, 

When all your work is from the towers, the place 

Where feeble women fight their foes? If you are someone, 

Come down from the wall with your arms and make the acquaintance 

Of Poias’ valiant son by the use of spears and arrows. 495 


Philoctetes’ taunts could function as a negative commentary on the valour of the 
Virgilian hero, the Roman Aeneas. We should consider here the possibility that 
Quintus engages with the Virgilian tradition in a more independent and active 
manner than was assumed until recently. At the very least, it is significant that 
book 11, which was largely about Aeneas’ dpioteia, reaches its end without 
allowing its central hero to reply to Philoctetes: as the fighting was raging around 
the walls, Aeneas did not have the opportunity to answer back, “although he 
wished to” (497: кол лер £eAö0uevog). Is it really because he cannot get a break 
from the battle? Epic heroes can usually manage to shout insults at each other 
amid the fiercest battles. In a comparable situation in Aeneid 9, after an Italian 
testudo fails (9.505-518),?! Numanus Remulus upbraids the Trojans for “skulking 
from death behind battlements"?? (599: morti praetendere muros), and so being 
“Phrygian women” (617: Phrygiae);? in this case the answer comes swiftly in the 
form of an arrow shot by Ascanius, which instantly kills Remulus. Quintus, by 
contrast, seems reluctant to allow his soon-to-be Roman hero any kind of 
response, leaving Philoctetes have the last word at the end of the book that was 
supposed to describe Aeneas’ most glorious moment. 


19 Throwing objects at the enemy from the walls was indeed something women would be doing in 
besieged cities; see Thuc. 2.4 and 3.74, Verg. Aen. 11.891-895, and the observations of Kern 
(1999) 154-155, 166, and 284-285. 

20 For Quintus’ text I am using the edition of Vian (1969). 

2] This testudo has also been considered as a model for the Quintean one; see Keydell (1954) 254- 
256, and Gartner (2005) 118-127. 

22 Translation by Lewis (01986). 

23 On the charge of Phrygian effeminacy in Remulus’ speech see now Reed (2007) 112-114. 
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As Clausen has pointed out, Aeneas “is conspicuously absent from Book 12, 
the story of the Wooden Horse; nor is he shown later fighting in defense of the 
city”.”* Now, to avoid implicating Aeneas in the process of taking the fatally 
wrong decision over the Wooden Horse is consistent both with the tradition, and 
with Quintus’ general tendency to avoid any material obviously disparaging to his 
leading heroes.?5 Virgil’s Aeneas is also never mentioned in the Wooden Horse 
scene; but as soon as he becomes aware of the deceit, he takes action, and has to 
be commanded by his divine mother to abandon the city (Aen. 2.594-620), before 
he finally does 50.26 

Quintus’ Aeneas is a very different man: his resistance to the capture of the 
city is passed over in two lines (Q.S. 13.301-302). When he sees the city in 
flames, he loses hope, and ponders “how to escape that great disaster” (308: uéya 
miu олоћобол). Taking his father on his shoulders, and his son by the hand, he 
virtually tramples on dead bodies (325-326), in order to get out of the city. Quin- 
tus does not make any references to Creusa or the household-gods, but has Aph- 
rodite present, guiding and protecting them from flames, spears, and arrows.’ 
This time we do hear a prophecy, justifying Aeneas' rescue, and connecting him 
with the Roman Empire. Significantly, though, this prophecy does not come from 
a divinity or the main narrator, but from the mouth of the Greek seer. Kalchas, in 
a role that is otherwise unattested,*® warns the army not to attack Aeneas, and 
explains why they should respect him: 


10x00’ Aiveiao kat’ ipdioro kaphvov 

BaAAovres otovoevta BEAN Kai Лоу odpa. 335 
тоу yàp дёсфотоу goti дєфу ёр1к®бё1 Douin 

OvuBprw En’ evpvpeetpov оло Edvdoro WoAdvta 

tevééuev LEPOV бото кол EGOOLEVOLOW @үтүтоу 

av Üponotc, avtov бё noAvorep£eocn Bpotoicı 

Koıpaveeiv- ёк TOD бё yEvog petoriodev оуб белу 340 
оурс én’ ’AvtoAinv te koi dkapatov Adow EAdeiv. 

xoi YAP ot deus ёсті uetéuuevor a davero, 

обуеко dh лблс ёстіу ёолЛокбџох "Appoöttnc. 

кол 6^ GAAws todd’ «уброс tàs areyxoueda хеїрос, 

OVVEKE OL хросоїо код KAADIG EV KTEUTEOOLV 345 


24 See Clausen (1987) 32. 

25 For this tendency see Mansur (1940) 59, and James (2004) XXVI-XXVII. 

26 For Aeneas’ stubborn resistance in Verg. Aen. 2 see Knox (1950) 392-393, and Clausen (1987) 
32. 

27 For the similarities between some of the scenes in the Posthomerica and Verg. Aen. 2.632-804 
see Gartner (2005) 244-248, and the notes in James (2004) 337. Vian (1969) 122-123, who as- 
sumes a lost Hellenistic poem as the common source for Quintus and Virgil, draws attention to 
some parallels between this passage and the Or.Sib. 11.146-161. 

28 See James (2004) 337 n. 333-351. 
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bal? 

àvõpa соої феоуоуто кої AAAodannv eri Yaîav, 

TOV лбутоу npoßeßovAev Së латёр’ NSE kai via. (Q.S. 13.334-347) 

Stop making the head of mighty Aeneas the target 

Of your deadly arrows and your murderous spears. 335 
It is destined by the glorious will of the gods 

That he shall go from the Xanthos to the broad-flowing Tiber 

To found a sacred city, an object of awe to future 

Generations, and be the king of widely scattered 

People. The rule of the line descended from him shall later 340 
Extend to the rising sun and its eternal setting. 

It is his right to join the ranks of the immortals, 

Because he is the offspring of fair-tressed Aphrodite. 

Another reason why we should not lay hands on this man 

Is that in preference to gold or any other possessions 345 
That can protect an exile in a foreign land, 

To all that he has preferred his father and his son. 


His speech is an interesting combination of motifs: Aeneas’ reaching the Tiber 
(337), the universal rule of his descendants’ Empire (339-341), and his own 
deification (342-343) are all found in several passages of the Aeneid.*° But the 
fact that Aeneas’ salvation is made here to depend not only on divine assistance 
or his own courage and piety, but also on the Greeks’ benevolence towards him, 
and their recognition of his special status points to a version other than the Virgil- 
ian (or, more generally, Roman).?! Verses 344-347 refer to another tradition, one 
more flattering for the victorious Achaeans, which is attested in several Greek 
authors, from Xenophon (Cynegeticus 1.15) to Pseudo-Apollodorus (Epitome 
5.21),22 but which is conspicuously absent from the Aeneid. According to this 
version, the Greeks see Aeneas carrying the family gods and his aged father (and 
not gold or silver as others were doing, according to Diodorus Siculus 7.2), and 
decide to assist their noble enemy, by allowing him to escape safely. Quintus’ 
combination of the two traditions (and points of view) can tell us something about 
the contestation, not only of literary heritages, but also of cultural identities and 
political ideologies. 

This passage could, in fact, be seen as an instantiation of the cultural process 
which has been named, in the title of an influential article, “becoming Roman, 


29 Vian (1969) 142 on 345: “post uersum lacunae signum posuimus : alii alia tentauerunt.” 

30 See Verg. Aen. 2.782 for a prophecy mentioning the Tiber; 1.282 and 6.794-797 for the 
Romans' universal rule; 1.259-260 and 12.794-795 for Aeneas' deification. 

31 In Q.S. 13.350-351 the Greeks look upon Aeneas as if he was a god, but this is dependent on 
heeding the words of Kalchas, not on Aeneas' own nature. 

32 See Vian (1969) 228 n. 3, and Gartner (2005) 246-247 for more Greek sources that record 
Aeneas’ escape. 
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staying Greek”;*? in 13.336-343 the narrator performs the “becoming Roman” 
part, and in verses 344-349 the “staying Greek” or, more precisely, the “becoming 
Greek”,34 as Greekness is revealed to be not a stable idea, but a continuous pro- 
cess of self-definition. To a large extent, the narrator of the Posthomerica appears 
here to be sympathetic to Rome, and to endorse its political ideology of unquali- 
fied, divinely ordained world rule. The underlying tensions, however, which are 
revealed if we read more closely the praise of Rome in verses 336-343, are in- 
dicative of the ideological and cultural tensions inherent in the process of 
“becoming Roman”. 

Again, what is said is just as important as what is left out of this praise: the 
stress is on the universality of the future Empire (339-341), with no mention 
whatsoever of the benefits this might bring.’ The tónoi of the Empire being 
peaceful, prosperous, and just, which had already been employed in a Greek epic 
Quintus read and alluded to, Oppian's Halieutica,*’ have no place in the 
Posthomerica. And, if Quintus’ Roman Empire is limitless in space, it is not so in 
time: the tönog of the Empire's eternity is also omitted.3* Rome itself is not 
mentioned by name; the periphrasis employed to denote the capital of the Empire, 
“the sacred city” (338: iepòv Got), is a formula otherwise used exclusively for 
Troy;?? in fact, one of the last images of this same book will be the “sacred city” 
(of Troy) falling, with Zeus unable to help (558). The fact that Rome becomes 
linguistically interchangeable with her doomed ‘mother-city’ is suggestive of a 
Rome that is not eternal, but just as ephemeral as her predecessor. 

This is not to say that Quintus sets out to write his epic with a hidden, ‘anti- 
Roman’ agenda.*° Rather, my contention here is that it is both possible and useful 


33 See Woolf (1994). 

34 Whitmarsh (2001a) 23. 

35 Kakridis (1962) 117 found the praise of the Roman Empire so modest that he suggested a very 
late date for the poem: “(...) лрёле và олођёсооџе лос N ретофоро тїс rpotedovoag otv 
KovotavtıvoonoAn xoi ò EKXYPIOTLAVIGLOS tfjg оътокроторіос £youv dgparpéoer ATO TH 
"Boun Kai тоу naAıd тйс родо Eva цєү@Ао рёрос TAS iotopirfig alyAng тоос.” [my trans- 
lation: “(...) we have to assume that the transfer of the capital to Constantinople and the Chris- 
tianisation of the Empire have deprived Rome and its old myth of a big part of their traditional 
prestige.”] On the inconclusiveness of this passage for the purpose of dating the poem see 
James / Lee (2000) 5-9, and Gartner (2005) 24. 

36 See Kneebone (this volume) 286-287. 

37 See the elaborate passage in Opp. H. 2.664-688, where Dike is restored to the world thanks to 
Roman rule. Oppian refers to or addresses the Roman emperor repeatedly (H. 1.66, 77-79; 2.41; 
4.4-6). 

38 Contrast, e.g., Verg. Aen. 1.278-279, Triph. 651-655, Nonn. D. 3.199. 

39 See Q.S. 2.242; 3.216, 284; 5.191; 12.235, 351; 13.558. 

40 ‘Anti-Roman’ would be an unsuccessful formulation in any case. It is very unlikely that Quintus 
and his contemporaries would be thinking in terms such as ‘anti-Roman’ or ‘pro-Greek’. See 
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for our understanding of the Posthomerica to trace in Quintus’ epic an oblique 
expression of the political and ideological phenomenon of the Second Sophistic. 
A poet whose name, ‘Kówvtoç’, is a transparent Hellenisation of the Roman 
‘Quintus’, and who professes himself a native of Smyrna, even if (or especially if) 
for metapoetical effect,*! is, in a way, himself an incarnation of that very ambiva- 
lent attitude towards Rome we have come to see as the ideological hallmark of the 
Second Sophistic.4 While Greeks of this period identify politically with Rome 
and largely subscribe to its imperialist ideology (as this narrative seems to be 
doing in the first part of Kalchas’ prophecy), the persistence and intensification of 
the need to be Greek, to write in (‘pure’) Greek,44 and, in this case, to ‘correct’ a 
Roman narrative that portrayed Greeks negatively is an indication of resistance to 
full cultural integration.4 The intricate way these ideological tensions are played 
out in certain (mainly ‘public’-orientated) prose genres has been considered in a 
number of modern studies.*° However, a deep awareness of being Greek, and a 
need to constantly re-create and re-define cultural identities was “part of the 
literary game" even if it was “not the motivating force for composing”,*’ and can 
be seen to manifest itself even in genres that have not normally been seen as 
political.*® 

My last example in this section is another case of Quintus’ revision of Roman 
literature and ideology. Many scholars have commented on the radical differences 
in the representations of Sinon in Virgil (Aen. 2.57-198) and Quintus (Q.S. 
13.360-388):4° Virgil's Sinon is the embodiment of Greek treachery, and danger- 
ous rhetoric; Quintus presents us with a steadfast, brave hero, who endures torture 
without revealing the truth about the Wooden Horse. Discussion of the Post- 
homeric passage has been dominated by the question of sources, and the possibil- 
ity of Virgilian influence on Quintus. Campbell argues vehemently against such a 
possibility: 


Kennedy's (1992) remarks on the anachronistic nature of the terms ‘Augustan’ and ‘anti- 
Augustan’. 

41 See the discussion by Bär (this volume) 52-55 (section 4.1.). 

42 See above, pp. 360 and 363-365. 

43 Of course this need was not shared to the same degree by every author writing in Greek. Lucian 
repeatedly calls himself a Syrian or barbarian; see Swain (1996) 299 n. 5. 

44 But see the ironicisation of this trend in Lucian's Jud. Voc. 

45 Cf. Swain (1996) 88-89. 

46 See Anderson (1993), Swain (1996), Schmitz (1997), Whitmarsh (200 1a). 

47 Whitmarsh (2001a) 250. 

48 See, e.g., the most recent study of politics and cultural identity in Chariton: Smith (2007) 10-13. 

49 See, e.g., Jones (1965) 126, ter Vrugt-Lentz (1967), Manuwald (1985) 207, Clausen (1987) 33, 
Deroux (1988) 887, and James (this volume) 149-150. 
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It may be said at once that direct imitation is out of the question, unless Q[uintus] had 
a remarkably stubborn temperament — so stubborn that, having scanned what V[irgil] 
had to say on the building of the Horse, on Sinon, on Laocoon, on the introduction of 
the Horse, he promptly forgot or ignored almost every memorable detail, and instead 
contented himself with reflecting, not always with precision, and sometimes in a spirit 
of blatant contradiction, the underlying structure, preferring to go elsewhere for a 
large variety of key elements in the saga. 


As Gärtner points out,?! however, the fact that Quintus did not slavishly imitate 
Virgil does not mean there is no relationship between them; in fact, the reason 
why we have here two so very different and partial representations of Sinon (as 
opposed to his neutral characterisation in earlier narratives) makes it very likely 
that Quintus read either in the original or from translation Virgil's Sinon, and 
wanted to efface that very antipathetic picture of Greekness that defined the 
Roman version of this myth.?? Just as Virgil's motives behind the representation 
of Sinon as an unscrupulous liar were deeply political, and had a lot to do with the 
Romans’ self-definition as a manly, sincere, and ‘artless’ nation,?? so is Quintus’ 
recasting of Sinon as an exemplum of heroic behaviour (with the Trojans taking 
the role of the villain) a sign of politico-ideological resistance. 

Quintus' handling of the story of Sinon proves to be a systematic un-doing of 
the Virgilian version. Whereas Sinon's perjury allowed Virgil's Aeneas “to claim 
a military stand-off and moral superiority while admitting defeat”,°* Quintus’ 


50 Campbell (1981) 117-118. Vian (1959a) 100 and Gerlaud (1982) 23 argue that there is a 
common, now lost, source for the versions in Verg. Aen., Q.S., and Triph., and that Virgil is the 
one who deviates from it, whereas Triphiodorus, who has Sinon inflicting wounds on himself 
before appearing to the Trojans, reflects it more closely. Ter Vrugt-Lentz (1967), on the other 
hand, presents a more complicated theory: she supposes that Quintus had read (the play itself or 
the hypothesis of) Sophocles’ Sinon. The play is lost to us, but the article's argument is that the 
hero would have to suffer some terrible misfortune that would cause the audience's sympathy. 
This is more likely to have been torture in the hands of the Trojans, rather than self-mutilation. 
Finally, the motif of cutting one's ears and nose could have been suggested to Sophocles by 
Herodotus 3.154-160, the story of Zopyrus. Jones (1965) 126-127 also makes some vague con- 
nection between Sinon and the Zopyrus of Herodotus. 

51 See Gártner (2005) 177-191, esp. 181-182. 

52  Cuypers (2000b) 606-607 also suggests that *we should perhaps entertain the possibility that the 
large discrepancies between Q. and Virgil in story matter, and the scant evidence for allusion, 
are not the result of ignorance but of a well-considered ‘political’ scheme to ignore the Romans’ 
national epic and supplant it with a Greek account of the end of the Trojan War, viewed from 
the Greek perspective". 

53 See Aeneas’ damning comments on Greek cunning and artful perjury in Verg. Aen. 2.65-66, 
105-106, 152-153, and 195-198. Cf. Manuwald (1985) 207, Deroux (1988) 887, and Lynch 
(1980) 119. 

54 Lynch (1980) 119. The Achaemenides episode will later (Verg. Aen. 3.588-691) accentuate the 
Trojans’ moderation through allusion to the Sinon scene: even though Achaemenides speaks a 
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Trojans are collectively guilty for the “shameful treatment” (Q.S. 12.371) of a 
very sympathetic Sinon:? 


(...) кол xoAAà 60AX09povo gota болбоу 

NOAAOV £ri ypóvov aiév. © 8’ Eunedov Note nerpn 365 
piuvev отелрёо you ERLEINLEVOC. dye д” Gp’ euro 

ovat? оп®с xoi ріуас оло ueAéov ётбдоуто 

паџлоу GerkiCovtes, ( sog vnueptea einn, 

onen éBov Aavaot, oiv vec TE xoà Droe 

ёубоу ёрттоєскеу. О A" EVÜELEVOG фресі к@ртос 370 
Aon оок dAeéyitev оеткёос, GAN Evi dvuò 

ETAN Kal nAnyfioı кол Ev лорі TEIPÖNEVÖG nep 

&pyaA£oc; "Hpn yàp evenvevoe«v, uéya к@ртос. (Q.S. 12.364-373) 


(...) and went on stabbing the crafty fellow 

For a very long time. But he, as firm as a rock, 365 
Was armed with limbs that never flinched. They ended 

By cutting from his body his ears as well as his nose, 

Completely disfiguring him to make him tell the truth, 

Where the Danaan ships had gone and whether the horse 

Held some of them inside. But such was his resolute spirit 370 
That, disregarding their shameful treatment, he bore up 

Firmly under their blows and under terrible torture 

By fire; so great was the strength breathed into him by Hera. 


Sinon is qualified here as a “crafty fellow” (364: doAd@pova), but this possible 
moral fault of his is overshadowed by the much more morally damning behaviour 
of the Trojans, who end up lopping off his ears and nose to make him confess the 
truth. As Hall notes, mutilation came to be viewed from a very early age as a 
characteristically barbaric act.°° Considering that the scholia to the Iliad (espe- 
cially the bT tradition), as well as the dramas that reworked stories taken from the 
Cyclic Epics, viewed the myth with a Hellenocentric bias, often representing the 
Trojans as an Asian, decadent nation,’ it is not difficult to see how Quintus may 
have been able to ‘activate’ a current interpretation of the Trojans as barbarian 
Phrygians or proto-Persians, and why he may have chosen to do this precisely at 
the point where Virgil made a statement about the Trojans (as proto-Romans) 


lot like Sinon, the Trojans do not take revenge on this potentially dangerous Greek. See 
Ramminger (1991) 59. 

55 There could be a hint, in Q.S. 12.418-422, that their guilt for the maltreatment of Sinon brought 
about their destruction. 

56 See Hall (1989) 23-24 and 103-105. Tereus, for example, who raped and mutilated Philomela, 
was transformed in drama from a Megarian to a Thracian. 

57 See Hall (1989) 23-24 and 32-34. For the theory that Quintus takes this version of the myth 
from a lost tragedy by Sophocles, see the argument of ter Vrugt-Lentz (1967), above n. 50. 
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being humane and moral, as opposed to the cunning, perfidious Greeks.°® Mytho- 
logical revision seems to be loaded with political significance. 

Quintus’ Sinon seems to expect that he will be tortured in the hands of the 
Trojans: in his speech to Odysseus, where he volunteers to stay behind with the 
Horse, he says that he will do his job, “However they misuse me, even if they 
decide / To throw me alive in a бге” (Q.S. 12.249-250: et té u’ GerkiCwor Kal ei 
порі цптібоутол / BAe Coov Eövra). His next statement, that his “heart is 
firmly resolved / Either to die at the hands of the foe or, by escaping / To win 
great glory for the Argives in their need” (250-252: то yap v uot evade Sou, / 
N Davéew Snioiow ол’ Avöpacıv N vxo Go / 'Apyetotg uéyo xdSdoc EeASo- 
uévoroi фёроуто.), bears a striking resemblance to a comment made by Aeneas, 
in his introduction of Sinon in the Aeneid: Sinon was “assured in nerve, and 
prepared one way or the other — to bring off his underhand scheme (for they did 
not know him) or meet a certain death” (Aen. 2.61-62: fidens animi atque in 
utrumque paratus, / seu uersare dolos seu certae occumbere morti). If Quintus is 
indeed making a specific textual reference to the Aeneid, the effect he is creating 
is one of contrast; this is no longer just literary imitatio or aemulatio, but, rather, a 
case of politically motivated ‘renegade’ reading and re-writing.?? 

The implications are wider than the transformation of one single character. 
The villainous Sinon of the Aeneid becomes here a real hero, since he is willing to 
risk life and limb in the hands of the barbaric Trojans for the glory of Greece. In 
the process of Sinon’s recasting, the “underhand scheme” (dolos) of Verg. Aen. 
2.62 has been obliterated and replaced with the “great glory” (uéya xdS0c) of 
Q.S. 12.252. The slander against Greeks, that they are typically deceitful and 
manipulative, as the Virgilian Aeneas claims in the lines directly following this 
passage, is erased in the Posthomerica, and the ancestors of the Romans are, 
instead, depicted as brutal and uncivilised. Sinon’s false speech (Q.S. 12.375-386) 
even contradicts the stereotype of the ‘Greek rhetorician’. As one scholar has put 
it, this is “a brief, manly utterance”.9! Whereas Virgil’s Sinon employs elaborate 


58 Virgil makes some allusions to the possibility of having Sinon tortured or killed (Aen. 2.62, 64, 
103); thus, his refusal to include Sinon’s maltreatment in his version becomes emphatic and sig- 
nificant. Cf. Vian (1959a) 64. 

59 See the discussion in Gartner (2005) 171-173, esp. 173: “Quintus hatte somit an dieser Stelle 
nicht nur nach der für ihn typischen Weise ein Motiv aufgegriffen und breit ausgewalzt, sondern 
eine Darstellung vorgeführt, die dem Leser erst im Kontrast zu Vergil in ihrer ganzen Tragweite 
aufgeht.” The notion of ‘renegade’ or ‘resisting’ reading has been used mainly in feminist 
studies, for readerly responses available to women who refuse to conform to the literary (and 
social) stereotypes of femininity; see, e.g., Fetterley (1978). 

60 See Verg. Aen. 2.65-66: accipe nunc Danaum insidias et crimine ab uno / disce omnis. “Now 
hear how the Greeks tricked us; learn from one case of their wickedness what every Greek is 
like.” 

61 Clausen (1987) 33. 
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language and excessive rhetorical tropes, which finally succeed in cheating the 
innocent, “artless” Trojans,°* the Posthomeric Sinon’s speech is a surprisingly 
simple narration, lacking all the forcefulness, rhetorical flair, and passion that is 
characteristic of other speeches in the epic, and which the reader would have 
expected in the case of Sinon as well.“ The Trojans are not tricked by false 
eloquence in this narrative; they believe the plain tale of a prisoner under torture. 

The Sinon episode of Quintus closes with the narrator praising his courageous 
hero in a gnomic statement: “a strong man will endure the evil he cannot avoid” 
(12.388: оуёрос yàp kpatepoîo кокту олот уол avayenv). When Sinon re- 
emerges after the fall of Troy, in book 14 (107-114), he is admired and honoured 
with gifts by the other Achaeans not for his “craftiness” (Q.S. 12.364: oó- 
gpova, quoted above), but for “for having endured / The grievous torture of the 
enemy” (14.107-108: ovvey’ vnétÀn / AMBnV Svouevémv noAvxnöca). This 
passage also closes with a yv@un from the main narrator (112-114): a “wise and 
sensible man” (112: avépt yap mivvtT® кол £xtopovi) prefers glory to any other 
good available to humans. 

Sinon is, at the end, re-defined as a “far-famed” (14.107: mepixAvtov) hero, 
and it is perhaps significant that his model of heroism is a rather passive one 
compared with traditional war heroics. The ‘successful’ Greek, on whom victory 
depended, is not one distinguished in battle, nor (explicitly at least) the cunning 
Odysseus who conceived the idea of the Horse, but someone who could bear 
whatever treatment was meted out to him, keeping his knowledge to himself. That 
his fundamental strength is endurance, and not eloquence, could possibly be a 
manifestation of the Stoic undercurrent in the Posthomerica,°* but it is more 
importantly a case of revisioning, not only Virgil’s narrative, but Greek identity 
itself: the virtue by which Sinon wins the war for the Greeks is essentially, and 
ironically, Roman (firmitas, or constantia).°° Quintus’ text appears to be an active 
participant in an incomplete, tension-ridden, but nevertheless ongoing process of 


62 See Verg. Aen. 2.106: ignari scelerum tantorum artisque Pelasgae (“Greek cunning, evil on 
such a scale, being as yet beyond us”). For a detailed examination of Sinon’s rhetorics in Aen. 2, 
see Lynch (1980) 114-117. Knox (1950) 390-391 also points out Sinon’s connections with the 
metaphor of the snake: not only is it present in his name (Sinon ~ sinus, sinuo), it also appears in 
his language: in verse 136 he describes his concealment with the verb delitui, from delitescere, a 
rare verb, which is “used with peculiar appropriateness of the serpent”. 

63 See Vian (1969) 74: "Les personnages de Quintus s'expriment en général dans un style 
véhément et pathétique. Rien de tel ici: pas un seul vocatif, aucune interjection, pas la moindre 
adjuration.” 

64 On Stoicism in the Posthomerica see Maciver (this volume) passim and (specifically on Sinon) 
273 n. 63. 

65 See Barton (2001) 182-183 for the Roman admiration of the infitians, the type of hero who 
displays “constant silence” (Tac. Ann. 15.60.2) under the threat of torture or death. 
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“becoming Roman, staying [or becoming] Greek”, where the categories of 
‘Roman’ and ‘Greek’ are constantly shifted and re-negotiated.°® 


The Electras of Quintus and Nonnus 


An important element in the articulation of Greek identity during the Second 
Sophistic is what has been called its “Athenocentricity”.°’ As Schubert98 argues, 
even though Athens does not have an obvious role to play in the Posthomerica, 
the arrangement of episodes at the end of book 13 implicitly suggests a transfer of 
power not from Troy to Rome, but from Troy to Athens. The comparison between 
the fates of Athenian Aethra on the one hand, and Trojan Hecuba and Laodike on 
the other brings out the contrast between an emerging, successful Athens and an 
irreversibly falling Troy. The final story of book 13, immediately following the 
account of Laodike, concerns Electra, one of the seven Pleiades, daughters of 
Atlas, and mother of Dardanus from Zeus. In Posthomerica 13.551-559, already 
catasterised, and watching from the sky “the sacred city” (558) being destroyed, 
the Trojan ancestress conceals herself in mist and cloud, thus rendering her star 
invisible for mortals: 


(...) їс elvexd aor kai олту 

’HAéxtpnv Водолелћоу cov Séuac орфікоћоуол 

GYADL kai vepéeociv avnvopevnv ҳороу CGAA@V 

Mnıadov at ёў ot ddergerai үєүбосту: 

GAN of uv Loyepotow ёлоулол будропо1с1у 555 
iAadov avtéAAovow ёс ODPavov, D 8” ёра uobvn 

KeDVETAL HEV KLOTOG, enei på OL оос £00A00 

Aapdavov tepóv бото KATNPITEV, ODSE ot oo tóq 

Zedg Олотос ypatounoev an’ орос. (...) (Q.S. 13.551-559) 


(...) They say that for that city 

Long-robed Electra actually concealed her form 

In mist and cloud, renouncing the company of the other 

Pleiades, which are her sister stars. 

The others are clearly visible to toiling mortals, 555 
Rising into the sky as a troop, while she alone 

Is always hidden from sight, because it was her good son 

Dardanos whose sacred city fell with no help 

From great Zeus himself in heaven. (...) 


66 Cf. Whitmarsh (20012) 1-22. 
67 Spawforth (1994) 246. 
68 See Schubert (this volume) 352-355. 
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This story is well-attested as the aitiov for the faintness of one of the seven 
Pleiades. Its presence here could serve a number of functions: first, it furthers 
the theme of ‘unhappy Trojan women’, thus reinforcing the contrast with the 
‘happy ending’ of Aethra’s story. Moreover, its aetiological aspect helps establish 
a connection between the mythological content of the poem and the physical 
reality of the reader’s world. But, more importantly, the concealment of Electra’s 
star makes the pathos ensuing from the fall of Troy distant, mystical, and eternal. 
It is no longer the sorrow of mythological characters that can speak and act (like 
Hecuba and Laodike), but ‘catasterised’ sorrow, that has been crystallised in the 
remote, unchanging, celestial sphere. In a way, the fact that the seventh Pleiad is 
always invisible is not only a reminder that ‘Troy was once captured’, but a 
guarantee that ‘Troy remains captured’, and, therefore, does not have a future. 

The contrast with Nonnus’ treatment of the myth of Electra will elucidate this 
point. In book 3 of the Dionysiaca, we find Cadmus, the grandfather of Dionysus, 
sailing around the Mediterranean looking for his kidnapped sister Europa. He 
lands, after a storm, on Samothrace, where he meets Emathion, the ruler of the 
island, and his mother, the Pleiad Electra. In 3.195-202, the omniscient narrator 
gives us some information about Dardanus, the eldest son of Electra:”° 


А&рбомос, Huatiovos @8еАфєос, ov Атос edvat 195 
Apocav, ov kouéeoke Atkn tpogóc, edte Aoobcot 

скўлтро Лос kai лёлла Xpovov кол роВдоу 'OXouxov 

cic ёороу '"НАёктрт\с Bao1Anidec ёёроџоу Орол 

KOLpaving GALTOLO лрорбутіес ADoovInav: 

xoà Врёфос Ed péyavto, Kai atpéntw Aug онфй 200 
Kodpog dvactaydav radivavétog &vOeuov ng 

"HAextpng Aimev оїкоу. (...) (Nonn. D. 3.195-202) 


This Dardanos, Emathion’s brother, was one that the bed of Zeus had begotten, whom 
Justice nursed and cared for at the time when the royal Seasons ran to the palace of 
Electra, bearing the sceptre of Zeus, and the mantle of Time, and the staff of 
Olympus, to prophesy the indissoluble dominion of the Ausonian race. They brought 
up the baby; and by an irrevocable oracle of Zeus the lad just sprouting the flower of 
recrescent youth left Electra’s house. (...) 


The description of Dardanus’ birth is remarkable, in that it includes all the толот 
about the Roman Empire that Quintus avoids mentioning. The “royal” Seasons 
(3.198) bring to new-born Dardanus “the sceptre of Zeus, and the robe of Time, 
and the staff of Olympus” (197), emblems of universal, but also eternal sover- 


69 See the sources listed in Vian (1969) 231 n. 6, and Gartner (1999) 22. 


70 Тһе text of Nonnus is reproduced from the Bude edition: Chuvin (1976) for books 3-4, and 
Chuvin / Fayant (2006) for book 41. Translations are adapted from Rouse (1940). 
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eignty.’' The baby is nursed by Justice herself (196). And the fact that these 
qualities reflect not (only) on Dardanus himself, but to the rule of his descendants, 
the Romans, is made clear in verse 199, where the narrator restates his certainty 
that the rule of the Ausonian race will be indissoluble. The following lines further 
highlight a sense of pressing destiny, by claiming that it was an “irrevocable 
oracle of Zeus” (200) that commanded Dardanus to leave Samothrace for (what is 
going to be) Troy. 

Later in the same book, in a conversation between Cadmus and Electra, 
where the two exchange family stories involving migration or exile, Electra 
mentions, among other things, her son’s going to the Troad, but also her own 
hope that one day she will be catasterised along with her sisters: 


прос ё’ Erı код тобе dd ov дбъроџол: &pridomc үбр 

VLOG EUOG AINdNATPIC, OTE XVOOV EOXEV 100Л0У, 

Adpdavoc Tdaing uetovéocoto KOATOV KPODBPNG, 345 

код Dpvyio Ziuóevti Vavo дбке корбоу 

OvuBpaiov notapoto лоу GAAdTPLOV бор. 

Ga 

unng тоссо radodoa то.ртүүороу eArida Воско 

Zmvög ®%тобўєс1т|сту, OTL yvotfjot ovv GAAAIS 

ёк уЎоуос ’ATAGVTELOV #Ле0сорол eic NOAOV Gotpov, 

ovpavov oikov Éyovoa, koi ёссорол EBSop0¢ comp. (Nonn. D. 3.343-354) 

Here is something besides which I lament even more — in the bloom of his youth my 
own son has left his home, just when the down was on his cheek, my Dardanus has 
gone abroad to the bosom of the Idaian land; he has given the firstling crop of his hair 
to Phrygian Simoeis, and drunk the alien water of river Thymbrios. (...) Still and all 
with these great suffering I feed a comforting hope, by the promises of Zeus, that with 
my other sisters I shall pass from the earth to the stars’ Atlantean vault, and dwell in 
heaven myself a star with my sisters six. 


Electra is here looking forward to her future catasterism: Zeus’ promises seem to 
guarantee a happy life in heaven; there is no mention of her star being faint or 
concealed. Electra is also informed about the new country of Dardanus and its 
geography: close to the famous river Simoeis, she mentions the obscure Thym- 
braios. This river does not appear at all in the Jiad, although it is referred to in 
some later sources.’* The purpose of its mention here could have something to do 
with its name being extremely close to Thymbris, which is what the Greeks called 
the Tiber. For example, in Q.S. 13.337 (quoted above), Kalchas refers to Aeneas’ 
migration from Troy to the site of Rome as moving “from the Xanthos to the 


7] On the interpretation of these uncommon emblems, see the notes in Chuvin (1976) 141. 


72 See, e.g., Str. 13.1.35. Chuvin identifies this river as “le Kemar Su [...] un affluent du Sca- 
mandre”; see Chuvin (1976) 149 n. 347. 
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broad-flowing ‘Thymbris’”. So, Nonnus’ Dardanus is, suggestively, already a 
Roman, prefiguring his descendants in drinking water from a Thymbr(a)i(o)s 
river, even if Electra is not conscious of this. 

The next passage in the Dionysiaca that refers to the Roman Empire will 
show more clearly how Nonnus' narrative manages to sidestep the fall of Troy, by 
connecting Electra and her offspring directly to Rome. When Hermes flies to 
Samothrace to tell Electra that she should give her foster daughter, Harmonia, to 
be Cadmus’ wife, he starts his speech with a prophecy: 


uNTPoKasıyvnN, Aic edvéti, Yaipe, YovaKaV 425 
Ttacdov LETOMLOVE LAKAPTATH, ocv Kpovtav 

KOLPQVINV KOGLLOLO TEOIG TEKELOOL QVAGOCEL, 

кол ydovòg otea navra xoBepvrioet oéo фотАл, 

Edvo, TENS PLAT TOG, euf 8” dua untepı Main 

ботроозу EXTAROPOLOL соуостролелос Ouro. 430 
соудроџос 'HeAtoto, ovvavtéAAovee. XeAnvn. (Nonn. D. 3.425-431) 


Good be with you, my mother's sister, bedfellow of Zeus! Most blessed of all women 
that shall be hereafter, because Cronion keeps the lordship of the world for your chil- 
dren, and your stock shall steer all the cities of the earth! This is the dower of your 
love. And along with Maia my mother you shall shine with the Seven Stars in the sky, 
running your course with Helios, rising with Selene. 


Hermes’ prophecy enhances the praise of the Empire, by giving it soteriological 
overtones. The salutation (425-426), as Chuvin notes, shares the theme and 
vocabulary of the addresses of Gabriel and Elizabeth to Mary in Luke's Gospel 
(1.28 and 42). Mary is blessed among women because of her child, who is going 
to be the saviour of mankind; Electra is waxapté&tn, because her son, Dardanus 
will be the auctor of a race, whose rule will benefit the world. What 1s explicitly 
highlighted is the universal aspect of the Empire, as we have seen it in Quintus, 
but the use here of the verb kußepvnoesi (428: “to steer") is significant. Where 
Quintus’ Kalchas had the offspring of Aeneas “ruling over" the entire world (Q.S. 
13.340: àvá&ew), Nonnus? xußepvnosı means that Rome “steers” or guides the 
other cities; the Empire is now perceived more as a ‘Commonwealth’.”4 

The unconditional praise of Rome also means that the ‘failure’ of Troy is 
completely omitted: power seems to be passed down directly from Dardanus to 
his Roman descendants. The star of Electra is never concealed; what Hermes tells 
her is that she “shall shine" (430).’> Indeed, in her last appearance in the epic 
(13.412-416), she appears in the sky with her six sisters, as a good sign for the 


73 See Chuvin (1976) 151 n. 426. 
74 For the notion of ‘Commonwealth’ in Late Antique politics, see Fowden (1993). 
75 See Chuvin (1976) 149 n. 354. 
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war Dionysus is embarking on. All in all, Nonnus constructs an Electra very 
different from Quintus’, just as he constructs a different Roman Empire. The final 
section of the paper will consider further the praise of Rome in the Dionysiaca, 
and examine how it forms part of the cultural politics of the time. 


From Athens to Beirut 


In book 41 of the Dionysiaca we find two explicit references to the Roman 
Empire. These are associated with the birth of Beroe and foundation of her epony- 
mous city, Beirut. According to Nonnus, this is the first city in the world, created 
before Tarsos, Thebes, and other famously ancient cities (41.85-96), and her 
inhabitants are an autochthonous “golden crop of men” (66: xpvoeuog [...] 
стоҳос Avöp@v). By virtue of her promixity to the origins of the cosmos, the city 
of Beirut is already a significant, symbolic landscape.’° 

The scene of Aphrodite giving birth to Beroe is actually quite reminiscent of 
the birth of Dardanus: Hermes and Themis, who attend Aphrodite at her labour, 
bear the insignia of Beroe’s future: a Latin tablet, and the laws of Solon (160, 
165); the cosmic significance of the birth is marked by the presence of the *Орол 
(184), and other primordial elements: the four Winds, that “ride through all cities 
to fill the whole earth with the precepts of Beroe" (174-175), the Ocean pouring 
his waters around the world, and Aion bringing the robes of Justice (179: nenAa 
Aixng)." The following passage elaborates on a well-known Golden Age topos: 
animals that usually attack each other are now playing, eating, and dancing 
together."? The reference to the Golden Age is clearly acknowledged afterwards 
with the introduction of Astraia, the “cherisher of the Golden Age” (214: ypvoéng 
Opénteipa yevéOA mc), as the nurse of Beroe. 

Up until now the narrative of Beroe referred to a very distant, golden past. 
The rest of the account looks to the future. Aphrodite, anxious for her daughter's 
destiny, travels to the hall of Harmonia in heaven, to inquire about the city that 
will have Beroe's name. Harmonia's tablets reveal that Beroe is indeed the most 
ancient city (364), and so will be in charge of the Laws. But the prophetic text 


76 See 41.95-96: лротп Kvavéng dreogicato K@vov OniyAnc, / Kai x&eog Copdecoav 
aneotvgehıde xaAdrtpnv. “[Beroe] first shook away the cone of darkling mist, and shook off 
the gloomy veil of chaos." The creation of Beirut marks the inception of civilisation; cf. Chuvin 
(1991) 212-214. 

77 Cf. Bajoni (2003) 200. 

78 Although this context is overlooked by commentators, Nonnus' lines bear a strong resemblence 
to the Or.Sib. (3.787-795). Virgil uses the same motif for the description of his Golden Age in 
Ecl. 4.22. In fact, like Virgil’s mysterious child, Beroe also falls in a category of supernatural, 
almost divine babies that smile at birth upon their mother (Nonn. D. 41.212). 
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inscribed on the tablet also provides some other information about her future: the 
city will be called Berytus by the “colonizing sons of the Ausonians, the consular 
lights of Rome” (365-366: uetavaotar / viéeg Adoovimv, dramıa o£yyeo 
‘Poung). The prophecy refers to the establishment of a Roman colony in Beirut 
and its official name: Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Berytus.’? A more detailed 
version of this prophecy appears in verses 389-398, where Aphrodite reads herself 
on the tablet of Cronos the following words: 


oxfintpov 6Ang AUyovotoc ote ydovòc NVioxevoeı, 

‘Poun uev Cadén Smpyoetar Adadviog Zeug 390 
Koipaviny, Bepón dè yapigeto nvia десрбу, 

onnóte dopnydeîca ферессокёоу Ext VNOV 

vAontv Dypouodoıo katevvnosı KAeonatpnc: 

npiv yàp ATAGVAAIN ттоАлтор®тос ov лоте ANEer 

gipnvnv KAov&ovoa соблтоћлу, йр Sıkaler 395 
Bnpvrög Biótoto yaANvatoro tvn 

yaiav оно? кол TOVTOV, @коилёт telyei Veouòv 

остео порүдсоса, Lia лтоћлс dotea kóouov. (Nonn. D 41.389-398) 


When Augustus shall hold the sceptre of the world, Ausonian Zeus will give to divine 
Rome the lordship, and to Beirut he [i.e. Zeus] will grant the reins of law, when armed 
in her fleet of shielded ships she shall pacify the strife of battlestirring Cleopatra. For 
before that, citysacking violence will never cease to shake citysaving peace, until 
Berytos the nurse of quiet life does justice on land and sea, fortifying the cities with 
the unshakable wall of law, one city for all cities of the world. 


The time of the foundation of the colony is now explicitly specified: Augustus 
will establish his veterans in the new colony of Beirut after prevailing over 
Cleopatra at Actium.8° But this is more than just saying in a poetic way, as 
Cameron claims, that “the Law School dated from soon after Actium”.8! The 
striking reference to Actium and Augustus’ crucial victory brings up, again, 
notions of just rule, eternity, and universality, but the praise of the Empire here is 
different, in that it ties this civilising process not only to Rome, but also to a city 
of the Eastern part of the Empire. Beirut emerges as a locus of universal signifi- 
cance: it is “one city for all the cities in the world” (398), and there can be no 


79 On the foundation (and possible re-naming) of Beirut by the Romans, see Lauffray (1977) 143- 
145, Accorinti (1995/96) 127-133, and Bajoni (2003) 201. 

80 One tradition says that Augustus himself established the colony after Actium and before 27 B.C.; 
another has Marcus Agrippa installing two legions there perhaps in 15 / 14 B.C. For the latter 
version see Str. 16.2.19. Cf. Hall (2004) 47. 

81 Cameron (1970) 357-358. 
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peace without her doing justice over all land and sea.? The fact remains, how- 
ever, that this Near-Eastern city, the most extensively praised location in the 
entire epic,83 is demonstrably founded by the Romans, and has no remarkable 
Greek past.°* Even the accomplishment for which the city is praised here, the 
Law School, is meant to be propagating Roman law and order. Against Menander 
Rhetor’s advice that the praise of a city for excellence in legal topics is now 
“pointless, because we all use the common laws of the Romans",? Nonnus 
chooses to focus on a city famous for this exact topic. What could this insistence 
on Romanness mean in the fifth century, when Rome had already fallen? 

Chuvin’s claim is that in the Dionysiaca Dionysus and his army stand for the 
Byzantine Empire, and his opponents, the Indians, for Sassanian Persia.8° This 
suggestion, namely that Nonnus is using the ‘Roman Empire’ as a metaphor for 
Byzantium, seems plausible, but it does not explain the stress on Rome itself: 
verses 366 and 390 refer to Rome (the city) by name, the first with an allusion to 
the institution of the consuls, the second in relation to a very specific historical 
event: Augustus’ victory at Actium. Moreover, the use of the adjective ‘Auso- 
nian’ in 3.199 and 41.390, as Bowersock has observed," could only suggest a 
Western, probably Italian nation. So, if not a metaphor, what then is the meaning 
of the Roman Empire in the Dionysiaca? 

It is obvious that, for Nonnus, Romanitas is not the same kind of problem it 
was for Quintus; perhaps it is not even a problem at all. One could hypothesise, 
however schematically, that a Greek of the third century, although complicit with 
the Empire's ideology, would see Rome, with her political and economical power, 
as a challenge to his cultural self-definition.®® By the fifth century, the fall of 
Rome on the one hand, and the gradual evanescence of the Hellenocentric world- 
view on the other, made way for more ‘cosmopolitan’ cultural identities,8? which 
included a Roman element more pronounced than before. Romanitas became, of 


82 The view that ‘from Beirut and its law schools emanate the lawyers who, by applying Roman 
justice throughout the provinces, ensure the empire's stability" is also expressed by the fourth- 
century author of the Expositio totius mundi (26); Fowden (1993) 64. 

83 See the landscape description in 41.14-49 and the hymn-like invocations in 143-154. 

84 Оп the Romanness of Beirut see Greg.Thaum. In Orig. Or. Pan. 5.66-67: réie ‘Pauoirotépa 
пос, Ko t&v VOLOV tovtov Elva riotevdeîca norðevthpiov (“a city more Roman in a way, 
and entrusted to be a school for these laws"). 

85 See Men.Rh. 364.13-14: ӧлй то xoig kowoic ypficda1 тфу "Popotov vópotg GYPNOTOV. 

86 See Chuvin (1991) 23-26. 

87 See Bowersock (1994a) 390-391, who believes, however, that *Rome and Augustus are inciden- 
tal to the local histories of Samothrace, Troy, and Beirut". 

88 This does not mean that authors of the Second Sophistic did not have more layers to their 
identity than Greekness. See, e.g., Jones (2004) for the civic, Roman, and even ‘barbarian’ 
affiliations of Pausanias and Aelius Aristides. 

89 See Bowersock (1994b). 
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course, useful during this period as a political tool as well: by appropriating 
Roman history, law, and institutions, the Eastern half of the Empire was able to 
establish itself as the ‘New Roman Empire’ among other, ambitious successor- 
states." 

In a way, Nonnus is the end-product of a very long process of cultural assimi- 
lation, of ‘becoming Roman’ and ‘becoming Greek’. He writes his poem in 
Greek, claims Homer as his ‘father’,?! and incorporates in his epic elements from 
almost every genre of Greek literature available at the time. It is, however, impor- 
tant that geographical Greece has only a small role in the Dionysiaca; although 
several episodes take place in or around ancient and celebrated Greek cities, none 
of these (including Athens, Argos, and Thebes) “is praised for itself, nor is a 
glorious future forecast for any of them".?? 

In fact, Nonnus’ Beirut can be seen to take the prominent position, which 
would have rightfully belonged to Athens in a different cultural context. In the D 
scholia on Лїаа 18.491 we find an interpretation of the first city portrayed on the 
shield of Achilles as Athens.?? According to the scholiast, we know that the city 
Hephaistus depicted on the shield is Athens, “because, during the creation of the 
world, Athens was the first city” (exei Kata yéveciv TOD косо TPOTN лоћс 
"Адђуол). The wedding and trial scenes on the shield are then easily explained, 
because the first wedding and the first law court were held in Athens (ev yap 
"Адйуолс тофта mP@tov Nydn). Nonnus seems to have in mind the tradition of 
the primacy of Athens, as he constructs his own ‘first city'.?^ When the autoch- 
thonous inhabitants of Beirut appear, we hear that they have a "perfect shape", 
“not the form of primeval Cecrops, who crawled and scratched the earth with 
snaky feet" and “they had not the savage form of Erechtheus, whom Hephaistos 
begat on a furrow of Earth" (58-64). In contrast to the semi-bestial autochthonous 
Athenians, the first people of Beirut are "brought forth in the image of the gods" 
(65: Sev ivSaAua). Likewise, the laws of Solon (165 and 383) and the “Attic 
book" on which Beroe is born (167) seem to form a kind of precedent, but they 
cannot substitute the peace bringing, Roman law practised by Beirut's jurists. 
Beirut may not claim primacy in this matter, but she definitely claims socio- 
political value superior to that of Athens. 

The culture and perspective of this fifth-century poet differ from those of his 
predecessors. It is possible for Nonnus to give his first hero in the epic, Cadmus, a 


90 See Grant (1998) 1-29, and Williams / Friell (1999) 51, 157. 

9] See Nonn. D. 25.265, with Shorrock (2001) 170-174. 

92 Liebeschuetz (1996) 87. 

93 On this scholion and the “correlation between cosmology and history" in ancient criticism on 
the Homeric shield, see Hardie (1986) 344-345. 


94 Cf. Aphrodite looking jealously at Athens after deciding to design a city for her daughter, Beroe 
(Nonn. D. 41.270-275). 
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double and non-Greek nationality, making him both Egyptian and Phoenician (D. 
3.275-299), and have him import nearly all culture (astronomy, writing, religion, 
and mysteries) from the East to Greece (4.259-284).?? Unlike the need of Quin- 
tus’ text to perform and redefine a Hellenic cultural identity against (and through) 
Rome, Nonnus’ epic confounds and collapses the categories of ‘Greek’, ‘Roman’ 
and ‘barbarian’;”° this is an age when Greece is no longer “the world" HI 


95 See Gigli (1998) and (2003) 262. Cf. Bowersock (1994b) on the revived interest in Herodotus. 

96 Nonnus has to go as far to the East as India in order to find a nation he can properly call 
‘barbarian’, and even in the Indians’ case, their defeat leads directly to a kind of Roman-style 
‘acculturation’; see Shorrock (this volume) 386-387 (section 3). The rest of the Graeco-Roman 
world seems to be connected through cultural and familial links, with the race of Cadmus 
playing a big role in this; see D. 3.257-371, and 13.363-377. 

97 See the title of Whitmarsh (2001b). 
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In book 40 of the Dionysiaca, Nonnus brings his detailed and highly imaginative 
rescripting of the Trojan War to an end. Nonnus was an Egyptian poet writing in 
Greek under the later Roman Empire (mid-late fifth century A.D.). His 48 book 
epic, the Dionysiaca, charts the struggles of Dionysus to earn a place for himself 
in heaven. It begins before his birth with the story of his grandfather Cadmus and 
concludes with his triumphant entry into heaven in book 48.! Following a seven- 
year siege, an unnamed city in Indian territory falls at last into the hands of 
Dionysus. The pivotal moment in the fall of the city is the death of the great 
Indian warrior Deriades — a scene that closely mirrors the death of Hector in Iliad 
22: 


daiuov б’ билеАбе TOMEDIXPOOL Fopoov idAAWV 

@крбтолтоу xpóo. uodvov &n£ypo«e Атродђос. 

олт@р o KIGONEVTL toneis PDIONVOPL VAAAG 

потроф rpoxdpnvog énoAtoUnoe pe£Opo, 

Unkedavoic HEALEOOT үєроросос ОЛоу vOop 95 
adtóuatoc. ypovinv Se Jeol цето qoAoniv Туёфу 

ovv Aù roppedéovtt naAıv vóotnoav Ouro. 

Barxxoı 6° dupardiatov одтрітоо Auvooov 

éfjipw aveveCovtec, KoAA1LLovro бё roroi 

éyyeow оотдбоутес OAov уроо Anpiadfioc. (Nonn. D. 40.91-100) 


There the vine-deity cast his fleshcutting thyrsus and just grazed the skin of Deriades. 
Struck with the mandestroying ivy bunch he slipt headfirst into his father’s flood, and 
bridged all that water himself with his long frame. Now the long Indian War was 
ended, the gods returned again to Olympus with Zeus the Lord of all; the Bacchants 
cheered in triumph around Dionysus the invincible, crying Euoi for the conflict, and 
many thronged round Deriades piercing him everywhere with their spears.” 


*  [ would like to thank the three editors of this volume for their detailed and valuable comments 
on this paper, and the contributors to the original conference for their stimulating questions. 

] Fora brief introduction see Shorrock (2005). 

2 Translations taken from Rouse (1940) for Nonnus; James (2004) for Quintus. 
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With a simple flick of his thyrsus Dionysus puts an end both to the Indian leader 
and the whole Indian War. At the same time, Nonnus has presented his readers 
with a moment of disconcerting narrative abridgement. No sooner has the descrip- 
tion of Deriades’ death been completed in line 96, than the gods hurry away to 
Olympus, without so much as waiting for the start of a new hexameter line. As 
Hopkinson has well observed, “[t]he perfunctoriness with which Deriades is pur- 
sued, killed, and posthumously mutilated stands in surprising contrast to Nonnus’ 
habitual volubility, and provides a grotesquely disproportionate climax to the 
more than twenty-four books of conflict"? 

The decision to equate the death of the Indian chieftain with the fall of the 
city takes an obvious cue from Homer. The Miad leaves us in no doubt that 
Hector’s death will lead inevitably to the fall of the city of Troy (see, for example, 
the laments in Л, 24.718-775).* Here then is a striking end to Nonnus’ detailed 
engagement with Homer’s /liad, part of Nonnus’ “ostentatiously varied emulation 
of Homer"? However, Nonnus’ narrative of the Indian War was no ‘simple’ 
replay of the Ziad. His re-staging of the Trojan War began in book 13, and an 
elaborate narrative is needed to fill out the years of the war that Homer did not 
describe. A significant part of this material comes, in fact, straight out of Homer. 
Nonnus recasts material that Homer had artfully compressed into the narrative of 
the final year of the war (see, for example, the catalogue of ships that is now 
‘restored’ to the start of the Indian War in book 13) and fashions a linear narrative 
by restoring Homeric analepses and prolepses to their ‘true’ chronological se- 
quence. 

Nonnus’ own narrative may be closely involved with the narrative of the 
Iliad, yet it has ambitions that reach far beyond it: the traditional cycle of Greek 
mythology that moves from the age of the Titans through the Argonautic and 
Trojan Cycles is adapted by Nonnus to form a broad and overarching framework 
to support the specific narrative of the hero Dionysus. Nonnus’ engagement with 
this mythological framework, in particular his rewriting of the entire Trojan War 
from the assembly of the troops in book 13 up to the death of the enemy hero in 
book 40, creates a natural expectation that his narrative will now advance into the 
territory of the Posthomeric traditions about the city of Troy. In fact, Nonnus 
devotes little more than 200 lines to the period from the death of the enemy hero 


3 Hopkinson (1994c) 27; he continues: “Similar brevity in other passages suggests that narrative 
truncation is characteristic of Nonnus. [...] the assumption of Dionysus to Olympus, the climax 
and conclusion of the whole epic, is described in a mere five lines (48.974-8) whose starkness 
contrasts markedly with the leisurely lubricity of preceding episodes.” 

4 бее Shorrock (2001) 88. 

Hopkinson (1994c) 27. 

See Shorrock (2001) 25-111. 
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to the end of the war. Within this brief section (40.101-297) the leading Indian 
women lament the fate of their city, the dead are buried, the city receives a new 
governor, a communal banquet is celebrated, the spoils are divided and the army 
disperse to their various homes. Any expectations of a ‘traditional’ end to 
Nonnus’ Trojan War complete with wooden horse and set-piece description of the 
sack of the city are therefore clearly frustrated. 

In such an expansive work, one that has dealt at such length with the mytho- 
logical narratives that preceded the story of Troy, Nonnus’ failure to provide an 
equivalent version of the Posthomeric tradition is, to say the least, surprising. 
Hopkinson explains the sudden end to the war narrative with reference to Pindar 
and Nonnus’ self-consciously Hellenistic temperament.’ Yet there are inevitable 
and far-reaching implications generated by this general ‘aesthetic’ of narrative 
brevity that have not yet been seriously addressed. By equating the death of the 
Indian hero Deriades with the fall of the city Nonnus has effectively erased the 
entire tradition of Posthomeric narratives, as exemplified by his most distin- 
guished literary predecessors, Quintus and Triphiodorus.® A story that Quintus 
had fleshed out to an epic length has now been reduced by an act of narrative 
abbreviation to the slightest of episodes.? The specific question remains as to 
what this may mean for our understanding both of the Nonnus’ epic ambitions 
and for the later reception of the Posthomeric tradition. 

Within the context of an edited volume on Quintus, it is hardly heretical to 
assert the importance of Quintus for the later literary tradition. The simple invita- 
tion to contribute to such a volume presupposes some sort of relationship between 
Nonnus and Quintus. Such a presupposition rests primarily on the fact that so 
little hexameter poetry survives from the centuries between Quintus and Nonnus 
— there is an inevitable tendency therefore to construct a clear generic lineage and 
direct relationship between the two poets. Secondly there is the profound influ- 
ence of the distinguished French scholar: Francis Vian (behind whom stands the 
similarly distinguished German scholar, Rudolf Keydell). It is Vian’s work, first 
on Quintus, and latterly on Nonnus, that has more than anything else consolidated 
the relationship between these two authors.!° In fact, the established connections 


7 Hopkinson (1994c) 27: “Such sudden curtailments are familiar first from the allusive narratives 
of Pindar; from lyric the technique was adapted by Hellenistic writers. The cursory conclusion is 
thus to be seen as part of the self-proclaimed Pindaricism of Nonnus, or of his Alexandrianising 
tendencies.” 

8 Fora recent literary-critical rehabilitation of Triphiodorus see Paschalis (2005b). 

9 As Manuel Baumbach points out, Quintus himself exploits techniques of narrative abbreviation 
in his own truncated account of the actual fall of Troy in Posthomerica 13; but where Quintus 
abbreviates one episode, Nonnus abbreviates the whole of his Posthomeric account. 

10 See, e.g., Vian (1959a). 
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between Nonnus and Quintus are not as obvious as these ‘historical’ factors might 
lead one to presume. 

Though Vian’s 1976 commentary on books 1-2 of the Dionysiaca does allude 
to Nonnus’ use of Quintus, it does so only in the vaguest of terms.!! For Vian, 
Quintus was clearly just one out of a literary cast of thousands employed by 
Nonnus in the construction of his vast epic.!* Mary Whitby has recently gone a 
long way towards fleshing out the relationship between Nonnus and Quintus, 
revealing through a detailed metrical analysis, a common ‘genetic code’, that 
links the two authors and serves to “establish Quintus as a precursor of 
Nonnus”.!3 Her conclusions about the relationship between the two poets remain 
tentative, however: “[O]ne may say that while Quintus’ metrical features, some 
aspects of his narrative technique, and linguistic devices such as preference for 
long epithets and use of participles, point the way towards Nonnian usages, 
Nonnus did not find much in him to imitate."!^ 

Nonnus’ use of Quintus, then, is most commonly described in terms of 
general stylistic and metrical influence rather than in terms of explicit and mean- 
ingful intertextuality. It would be easy to infer from this that there is simply no 
explicit link between the two poets and that metrical and stylistic parallels are the 
result of an engagement with a shared epic tradition (including lost common 
sources). This inference would, however, make for a very short paper and fail to 
do justice to these two rich texts. In what follows, therefore, I want to explore 
further the possibility of a relationship between Quintus and Nonnus. Although it 
is my personal contention that the Dionysiaca engages directly with Quintus’ epic 
in a playful and creative manner, my primary concern is not to ‘prove’ a direct 
link between the two texts. To attempt such a proof would be to undervalue the 
complex strategies of intertextuality and to misunderstand the ways that texts 
‘communicate’. Rather, by setting Quintus alongside Nonnus through the brief 
section of the Dionysiaca that is devoted to the end of the Indian war, I hope to 
illuminate some of the narrative strategies and epic ambitions of both poets, and 
to throw light more generally on the workings of the later tradition of Greek 
еріс.!6 


11 Vian (1976) XLV. 

12 Vian (1976). 

13 Whitby (1994) 114. 

14 Whitby (1994) 118; she continues: “This is scarcely surprising, since Quintus consciously 
sought to create a Homeric flavour in a poem designed to form a bridge between the Homeric 
poems, whereas Nonnus’ objective was novelty.” As Manuel Baumbach suggests, the sugges- 
tion that Nonnus found little in Quintus to imitate hints at a critical view of Quintus as a minor 
poet. 

15 For a now classic introduction to intertextuality see Hinds (1998). 

16 For the Latin tradition see Hardie (1993). 
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1. The End of a Hero; the End of a War 


After the death of the Indian leader Deriades, a series of laments from the leading 
women of the city (following the laments in Miad 22 and 24) underscores the 
sense that the Indian city has not just lost its greatest hero, but has also lost the 
war. This is followed by an emphatic celebration by the soldiers of Dionysus 
which makes the point again in no uncertain terms: 


Barxxoı 8” ExpotaAılov atoppiyovtec vuo, 
тотоу Enoc Boóovtec OMOYAMSOWV оло Aouuv: 
“Npaueda uéya Kddoc: ёлёфуоцеу Opyapov ‘Ivdav.” (Nonn. D. 40.215-217) 


But the Bacchoi rattled their cymbals, having now made an end of warring, and they 
cried with one voice: “We have won great glory! We have slain the Indian chieftain!” 


The allusion goes back to Homer's //iad where Achilles cries out exultantly to his 
comrades following the death of Hector: 


Npaueda uéya xddoc ёлёфуоцеу "Extopo Siov. (Il. 22.393) 


We have won great glory! We have slain the noble Hector. 


Nonnus’ reworking of this link may well pick up on a debate in the Homeric 
scholia. The A scholia supported the athetizing of this line because the boast did 
not accord with Achilles’ dignity; an alternative interpretation ‘solved’ the prob- 
lem of Achilles’ dignity by giving the line to the Greek soldiers to utter as a 
paean.!" Nonnus appears to take an active stance on this debate by placing the 
boast not in the mouth of a substitute Achilles, but by giving the words to the 
collective Bacchic forces. There is, however, another contribution to the debate 
over the Homeric line that should be taken into account. In Posthomerica 14, 
Quintus recast this same line, placing it in the mouths of the Greek army at the 
very end of the Trojan War: 


(...) GAANAoLOL SinveKéws £vénovtec; 

“NVDOOMEV noAéuoto LAKPOV TEAOG' прошел’ evpd 

к®бос орфс nio uéya ntoAedpov EAdvtec.” (Q.S. 14.116-118) 
(...) They repeated the following words to one another: 


“We have reached the goal of this long war, won glory 
Far and wide by destroying our foes and their great city.” 


17 See Leaf (71902) ad loc. In the lines immediately preceding the celebratory vaunt Achilles urged 
his men to join him in singing a paean (I. 22.391-392). 
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Quintus has made two significant changes to the Homeric ‘original’. First, he has 
turned the words of Achilles into the words of the collective Greek army. Second, 
he has used the words as a way of drawing attention not to the death of a hero, but 
rather to the end of the war. Nonnus’ reworking of the same line follows Homer 
in preserving the context of the death of a hero, but follows Quintus’ lead in 
turning the line into a celebration of the end of the entire Indian war. 


2. Burial of the Dead 


The instant capitulation of the Indian city means that Deriades stands as the last 
casualty of the whole war. In place of further fighting and bloodshed, Dionysus 
right away sets about the building of a funeral pyre: 


cunvedvous бё révoro kai aiuatóevtoç dyovoc!8 

TPOta èv extepercev atouPedtwv отіҳо vexpOv, 

Smunoas Eva copov Aneipırov edpéi KOATO 

GKPITOV @ифї тору Exatoumedov. (...) (Nonn. D. 40.219-222) 


Now resting from his labours and the bloody contest, he first gave their due to the 
crowd of unburied dead. He built round the pyre one vast tomb for all alike, with a 
wide bosom, a hundred feet long. (...) 


In Quintus too a funeral pyre is constructed following the sack of the city: 


Трооу è’ 60001 GAvEav dvnAéog ёк тоАёно1о, 

CYPOLEVOL KATH сто тері VÉKVAG TOVÉOVTO 

dartéuevor uepaòTes: бүгү 3’ dAeyetvov ёс Epyov 

"Аутўуор` atol 68 nupnv noA&eooı tiðevto. (Q.S. 14.399-402) 


Such Trojans as had escaped the pitiless war 

Now gathered in the city, keen to busy themselves 
In burying the corpses. To this dismal task 
Antenor led them. Those few built a pyre for many. 


The contrast with the Nonnian version is striking and throws the positive and 
humane actions of Dionysus into sharp relief. In Nonnus’ account, emphasis is 
placed on the fact that this is the first thing (лрфто) that Dionysus does after the 
capitulation of the city. This is an emphasis quite alien to the account of the 
victorious Greeks at the start of Posthomerica 14 where attention is focused on 


18 Note Q.S. 14.72: Eavdog Zë" aipatéevtog &vanvetov Opvuaydod “Xanthus scarce drawing 
breath from bloody war” — Xanthus has undying grief for the loss of the city, immortal though 
he is. 
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captured booty and joyous feasting. In Quintus, it is the remnants of the defeated 
Trojans who are forced to look to the disposal of their own. By contrast, it is 
Dionysus himself as victor who arranges a funeral for the collective war dead, 
Indian and Dionysian without distinction (&«pitov). 

The striking transformation of ‘traditional’ epic material into the new epic of 
Dionysus is further highlighted by the different approaches of Nonnus and Quin- 
tus to the commemoration of the dead. Quintus is silent about the rituals of 
mourning with which the Trojans might have commemorated their dead, supply- 
ing only the barest details about the building of the pyre. The commemoration of 
the dead by Dionysus is a grander affair by far: 


(...) Quoi бё vexpoic 

MvySovic aioAduoAnos ёлёктолеу alAıva сортуё, 

код Opvbyec avANTHpES averderov &poeva LOARTY 

TEVOAALOIG сторбтесолу, EXLMPXNoavto бё Вакуол 225 
оВро ueXiGouévoi Pavd«topos ev&61 qovfj. (Nonn. D 40.222-226) 


(...) Round about the bodies the melodious Mygdonian syrinx sounded their dirge and 
the Phrygian pipers wove their manly tune with mournful lips, while the Bacchant 
women danced and Ganyctor trolled his dainty song with Euian voice. 


The details of this act of commemoration suggest parallels with the Trojan cele- 
brations at Q.S. 13.1-4: 


ot è’ Gp’ буй лтоћледроу eddpmeov: £v д” ёра toto 

adAol ой®с abpıy&ı péy’ firvov: ou) бё naven 

uoAnN En’ ópyn poto Kai @крїтос £okev Our 

болуоцёуоу, on Te NEAEL лоро darti кол otvo. (Q.S. 13.1-4) 


The Trojans were feasting throughout the city amid the mingled 
And strident sounds of oboes and panpipes. In every direction 
There was singing and dancing and a confusion 

Of diners’ voices, such as goes with food and wine. 


Though in many respects the parallels of dance and music may seem unexcep- 
tional, there is an interesting point of contact here between the two accounts. In 
the lines immediately following this description, at Q.S. 13.5-20, Quintus pro- 
vides a vivid account of drink and its delusive effects.!° Given the central role 
played by wine in the Dionysiaca, it is possible here to conceive of a (playful and 
knowing) allusion to a rare account of drunkenness in Quintus' epic. 


19 As Alan James points out to me, this is a rare description of drunkenness within the Post- 
homerica. 
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3. Ordering the City; Banquet 


It is only after the burial of the dead that Dionysus turns his attention to the 
ordering of the city. 
ravoduevos бё лбуоло,20 кой Хботі yoia Kadnpac, 
brace Mocoutvoroi Veovdéa Kolpavov '"Ivóoic, 
kpıvanevog Modatov. (...) (Nonn. D 40.234-236) 


Now resting from his labours, he cleansed his body, and assigned a governor for the 
Indians, choosing the godfearing Modaius. (...) 


His actions here appear to have no parallel in the Posthomeric tradition since the 
city of Troy is abandoned by the victorious Greeks as a smoking ruin. A more 
obvious parallel, refracted through the lens of Alexander the Great, comes from 
the more recent history of the Roman empire and the policies of Romanization, 
not only using force to win over hostile states, but waging a subtle psychological 
battle for hearts and minds.?! Again, the contrast with the Posthomeric tradition 
throws emphasis onto the role of Dionysus as a civilizing and humane epic hero. 
Intriguingly, the leader whom Dionysus appoints only appears at one other point 
in the epic (Nonn. D. 32.165-167), where he is described as a fierce warrior who 
enjoys bloodshed more than anyone else and prefers fighting to feasting. 

Where the Greek victors in the Posthomerica throw themselves into festivi- 
ties almost as soon as the city has fallen, it is only once that the dead have been 
respectfully dealt with, and the security of the city has been guaranteed by the 
appointment of a new (Indian) governor, that Dionysus at last celebrates his 
victory with a grand and predictably wine-soaked banquet: 


(...) eri Euvò бё kuné Ao 
Baxxoıg darvvpévoroi 1 йс Hyav to тролёбтс 
Eavdòv 060p ліуоутес ол’ oivorópov лотоџоїо. (Nonn. D. 40.236-238) 


(...) They touched one table with banqueting Bacchoi over а соттоп bowl, and 
drank the yellow water from the winebreeding river. 


20 Compare Q.S. 14.145: rovodpevor Aavooì — with these words Quintus brings the celebratory 
feast of the Greeks to a close; in Nonnus’ account the tag ravoduevog ёё nóvoto marks the start 
of the celebrations. The verbal parallel between 40.219: cunvedous бё nóvow and 40.234: 
ravoduevoc ёё nóvoio marks a clear distinction between the burial section and the section of 
celebration, carefully establishing Dionysus' priorities. 

21 Cf. Accorinti (2004) ad loc. 
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As with the burial of the dead, the defining motif for the Dionysiac celebrations is 
one of communality. The Indians share a single (рс) table with their former 
enemies and drink from a communal (Evv@) cup. 

In Quintus, the sack of the city is framed by intoxicating and sleep-inducing 
banquets — both clearly differentiated: the one celebrated in ignorance by the 
Trojans that leads to their slaughter (Q.S. 13.1-29), the other by the Greeks on the 
evening before their own ill-fated attempts to sail away from Troy (Q.S. 14.101- 
148). In Nonnus’ account, Indians and Bacchants enjoy a single banquet that 
results in no misfortune for either side. And where Quintus’ banquets induce 
sleep, in Nonnus’ account sleep is banished to make way for an energetic tumult 
of dancing: 


кої XOPOG &onetog £okev: ёлескіртпоє дё TOAAH 

Вассоріс oiotphevti лёдоу kpovovoa n£00.0, 240 
xoà Хйторос Papddovzov Exipphoowv yVova tapoò 

Лёд rvpiomifipi тоб®у Baryedero TAAL, 

nov &nikAtvov uavimdeoc adyévi Вакутс: 

кол rpvàéeç Bpopioro cvvapynoavto Boriarc, 

кой tpoyad.fic KAOVEOVTES EVOTALA kóka Xopeing 245 
Du uv ELILLNOAVTO ферессокёоу Kopvßavıov' 

Koi стротос іллўоу кородолоћоу elo YOPOV £otn 

vixnv ON BO HOTEL DON буєодбоу Alovdoov' 

odéé тїс блуофос ev: ороүлфсоф 8’ dant 

elg TOAOV EXTACMVoV dvédpauev ediog Nyo. (Nonn. D 40.239-250) 


There was dancing without end. Many a Bassarid skipt about, tapping the floor with 
wild slipper; many a Satyr stormed the resounding ground with heavy foot and 
revelled with side-trippings of his tumbling feet as he rested an arm on the neck of 
some maddened Bacchant. The foot-soldiers of Bromios danced round with their 
oxhides and mimicked the pattern of the shieldbearing Corybants, wildly circling in 
the quick dance under arms. The horsemen in their glancing helmets also stood up for 
the dance, acclaiming the allvanquishing victory of Dionysus. Not a soul was silent — 
the Euian tones went up to the sevenzone sky with shouts of triumph from every 
tongue. 


One of the most striking things about this passage is the insistent emphasis that it 
places on warriors, armour and weaponry. It is as if in these celebrations we are 
witness to a noisy and bloodless enactment of the slaughter that never took place. 
Certainly, the accumulation of military vocabulary in a context of peaceful cele- 
bration reminds us once again of the distance and difference between the epic of 
Dionysus and the epics of the Trojan War. 
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4. Division of the Spoils; Nostoi 


After the feast there comes the division of the spoils. Although the Indian City 
has been maintained by Dionysus’ actions this does not prevent it from having 
been despoiled: 


GAN Оте Avommévoto TapHAvLVE крос ёортїйс, 

vikng Anida лбсоу lòv peta фоЛАолту IvSOv 

apyaing Avovucos £fi EUVNOOTO TETPNG, 

№сос entaétnpa deueidio Óntotf|toc. 

xoi óntov oXov 0ABov £XntGovto payntai. (Nonn. D. 40.251-255) 


But when the revels of the carefree feast were over, and Dionysus had gathered all the 
spoil after his Indian War, he remembered the land of his ancient home, now he had 
swept away the foundations of that seven years' conflict. The whole wealth of the 
enemy was given to their army as their plunder. 


Nonnus here clearly follows the Posthomeric narratives in laying emphasis on the 
claiming of all the spoils (Anida n&oav and oXov 0Apov), the rightful prize for a 
victorious army; Quintus in his account similarly describes the Greeks leaving 
Troy carrying “all its wealth" (Q.S. 14.10 ктїнөт= mé&vta). The wealth of the 
Indian city, in contrast with the city of Troy, resides in precious jewels, elephants, 
panthers, tigers and pearls. It appears for a moment as if Nonnus' narrative has 
removed the capture of women from his account. Yet although his epic does have 
a strikingly different ethical feel to it, disturbing and violent elements have not 
been entirely edited out.?? 
The division of spoils leads directly to the dispersal of forces of Dionysus: 


Kal cpatifi Абуосос ёдбосото Anido харис 275 
adv SAov cvvaedAov onóÓtponov otkaóe TELTOV 

"Ivóonv peta ófjpw: aneooevovto dè Aaoi 

upapa KovEiCovTEs cora ёдро DaArAcoons 

Opved т’ aioAduopga: TaALWVdoTH бё nopein 

кроу буєоббоутес avuto Av voco 280 
тбутес éBaxyedovto, TOAVKUNTOLO Алтоутес 

uvfiotiv OAnv noAéuoto, Bopewxót obvSpopov aùpn 
cxióvagiévnv: код ёкостос EXOV AvadnuaTta viene 

dytpov eig Sóuov HAVE naAtvöponoc. (...) (Nonn. D. 40.275-284) 


22 Amidst the catalogue of Indian treasures divided out among the army we read the following 
brutal description (Nonn. D. 40.269-271): noAAn 8” ёк daAduoro ovv ортуүбиф napakottm / 
Ansin rAoxduaov реЛоубуроос EiAKETO vougn, / бёсштоу adyéva SODAOV drotevÉaca Ae- 
т@буо. “Many a blackskin bride was dragged out of her chamber by her hair, her neck bound 
fast under the yoke of slavery, spoil of war along with her newly wedded husband.” 
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So Dionysus distributed the spoils of battle among his followers, after the Indian War, 
and sent returning home the whole host who had shared his labours. The people made 
haste to go, laden with shining treasures of the Eastern sea and birds of many strange 
forms. Their return was a triumphal march with universal acclaim to Dionysus the 
invincible; all revelled, for they left behind them all memory of that toilsome war, to 
blow away with the north wind, and each came returning home at last with his thank- 
offerings for victory. (...) 


The contrast with the end of Quintus’ narrative could not be starker or more 
pointed.?? In the Dionysiac narrative all of the troops get safely home with their 
treasures.”* There is no storm to scatter and destroy them, no threat of divine 
displeasure. Ironically it is at this point that Nonnus’ engagement with Quintus 
seems to be at its closest. At 40.281-282 the forces of Dionysus are described as 
having entirely forgotten about the war. These lines invite comparison with two 
lines from the final book of the Posthomerica where the Greeks, on the point of 
departure, are enchanted by the sight of Helen: 


23 


24 


For a wider discussion of the implications of the ending of the Posthomerica see the contribu- 
tion of A. Carvounis in this volume. 

Nonnus details a single exception — an exception that emphasises all the more strongly just what 
a remarkable thing it is that all of the others returned safely home (Nonn. D 40.284-291): àvri 
бё narpng / 'Aotépiog тоте Lodvoc буттолобоу сҳедоу "Арктоу / Фбо1дос dup Peed pov 
одоћтё уйссото yain / Macoayétnv лоро xóAnov, £o yevétao ToKtjog / valov dotepò- 
evtog оло GEVPa dvovipa Tadpon, / qeoyov Куфос1оу йоту Kai apoevorarda yevedAnv, / 
Tacipànv otvyéov xoi £óv Mivoa tokia, / код Zxvdinv npoßeßovAev anc xdovéc. “Aste- 
rios alone did not now return to his own country; instead he settled near the foot-unwashen 
Bears, about the river Phasis in a cold land by the Massagetic Gulf, where he dwelt under the 
snowburdened feet of his father’s father, Tauros the bull translated to the stars. He avoided the 
Cnossian city and the sons of his family, hating Pasiphae and his own father Minos, and prefer- 
ring Scythia to his own country.” Chuvin (1991) 56-57 set this curious reference to Asterius in 
the context of an unusual interest that Nonnus exhibits towards Cretan material at a number of 
points in his epic. Vian (1998) further developed the idea by suggesting that Nonnus may well 
have had a specific intertext in mind for this wandering Cretan: the Bassarica of Dionysius. In 
the context of Nonnus’ adaptation of the Posthomeric narrative tradition proposed in this paper, 
however, it is tempting to speculate that Nonnus had another intertext in mind when he intro- 
duced the story of Asterius. Although Asterius has Cretan ancestry, he comes to reside in the 
Colchis region to the east of the Black Sea, on the river Phasis. Coastal towns including the city 
of Phasis were colonised by Greeks from Miletus from the sixth century B.C. As is well known, 
it was an epic poet from Miletus who was famed for his contribution to the Epic Cycle that in- 
cluded a poem about the sack of Troy: Arctinus. On its own this might be dismissed as a pleas- 
ant, yet irrelevant, coincidence; however, the reference to ”Apxtov at the end of line 285 may 
well give one pause for thought. Is it possible that Nonnus has included a reference to one of the 
most famous sources for the story of the fall of Troy at the end of his own version? In such a 
case the use of Lobvos to single out the story of Asterius might have been designed as an allu- 
sive marker, drawing specific attention to what is being described; it might also be possible to 
discern in the adjective &vıntonööwv a ‘Hellenistic’ allusion to the metrical feet of Arctinus’ 
poem, alongside the feet of the constellation of the Bear. 
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@с Лоуоої тєрї лбутес &yr|üeov: où yàp ёт” adroig 
uvijotic Env кон@тото SvoaAyéos о®ёё кобощо?.25 (Q.S. 14.67-68) 


Such was the joy of all the Danaans. They no longer 
Recollected the toil and pain of warfare. 


The joy of all the Greeks (névtec) parallels the Bacchic revel of all the followers 
of Dionysus. At Q.S. 14.69 we learn that responsibility for the Greek joy lies not 
with Helen, but with the divinity Aphrodite; in the Dionysiaca it is, of course, the 
divinity Dionysus who is responsible for the joy of his followers. In both narra- 
tives it is explicitly ‘the memory of war’ that the soldiers put from their minds. If 
one recalls the passage from Quintus whilst reading the Nonnian account, it 
seems particularly appropriate that the intertext should hinge on the very word for 
memory (руўстіс). If the word for memory at D. 40.282 does indeed trigger a 
reminiscence of Quintus, then we are dealing not merely with an intertextual 
marker, but a marker that ironically comments on its own status as a locus for 
memory and recollection. The final irony is, of course, that this allusion to mem- 
ory introduces the opposite theme of forgetfulness. 


Conclusion 


This paper has focused on the two-hundred lines that make up Nonnus’ abbrevi- 
ated rescripting of the Trojan War, from the death of Hector to the departure of 
the heroes. This paper has raised the possibilities of a significant intertextual 
relationship between Nonnus and Quintus. It has not been my concern to prove 
“beyond doubt’ that a direct relationship exists between the two texts (though that 
possibility remains open). I have been concerned instead to open up a dialogue 
between these two major texts of the later Greek hexameter tradition, to consider 
what happens when we attempt to read these poems side by side, using the tool of 
intertextuality. At every turn a consideration of Quintus and the traditional narra- 
tive of Troy has helped to throw Nonnus’ own narrative into sharp relief. The 
contrasts that we are invited to consider between the traditional epic accounts of 
the sack of Troy and Nonnus’ Dionysiac version — a city captured without vio- 
lence and wholesale destruction and conflagration — place emphasis above all 
onto the new ethical dimension represented by the hero Dionysus. In Nonnus’ 
new epic, violence is mitigated (though not wholly eliminated) by the Dionysiac 
spirit. Dionysus is a hero who conquers with wine and so it is wine not blood that 
will flow throughout the streets of the conquered city; he displays a sense of pity 


25 Nonn. D. 40.281-282 suggests a further correspondence with Q.S. 7.424: iopev ёс roA&uo1o 
TOADKUNTOLO Kvsornöv. “Let us enter the turmoil of this devastating struggle.” 
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that is quite absent from his traditional portrayal, for example, in Euripides’ 
Bacchae — and absent too from traditional accounts of the sack of Troy. As noted 
at the start of this paper, one of the most striking aspects of Nonnus’ rewriting of 
the end of the Trojan War is his abbreviation of the Posthomeric narrative tradi- 
tion. Nonnus’ engagement with that tradition, as imagined through his relation- 
ship with Quintus, may be fitted into a broader picture of poetic ambition and 
rivalry. The brevity of Nonnus’ engagement with the Posthomeric tradition 
invites interpretation as a deliberate response by the poet of Dionysus to the 
established ‘world order’.2° Nonnus’ narrative strategy suggests a ‘Bloomian 
misreading’ — and radical reinterpretation — of the canonical role of the Post- 
homeric narrative in the history of epic poetry. In the new epic of Dionysus, the 
Posthomeric tradition is playfully reimagined as little more than a footnote in the 
great cycle of Greek literary history. This is itself part of a still wider discourse of 
poetic anxiety that takes us beyond Quintus and the Posthomeric tradition back to 
the figure whom no Greek epic poet could really resist, truncate or abbreviate 
however hard he might try: Homer.?" But that, as they say, is a different story. 


26 On metapoetics in Nonnus see Hardie (2005b). 
27 Homer is famously invoked by Nonnus as his poetic father at D. 25.265. 
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Für eine genauere räumliche oder zeitliche Einordnung der Posthomerica gibt es 
keinerlei sichere Anhaltspunkte:! Im Horizont der Gattung überrascht es auch 
nicht, dass Bezugnahmen auf historische Gegebenheiten (vgl. etwa Q.S. 13.334- 
349) oder Realien der Lebenswelt (vgl. etwa 6.531-536) nur höchst selten greifbar 
sind. Des Weiteren sind die Fragen, ob Quintus lateinische Literatur gekannt und 
verwendet habe, und wie sich das Verhältnis zwischen ihm und griechischen 
Autoren wie Oppian, Triphiodor oder Nonnos gestalte,* nicht mit Sicherheit zu 
beantworten. Doch wenn man das geistig-poetologische Milieu der Posthomerica 
untersucht und in Beziehung zu anderen Dichtungen setzt, deren Entstehungszeit 
in etwa bekannt sind, wird man zwar kein für sich allein genommen verlässliches 
Kriterium erhalten, aber es können sich durch die Kombination verschiedener 
Aspekte sozusagen kumulative Evidenzen ergeben, die für eine Einordnung der 
Posthomerica in den literarischen Raum des späteren 3. Jh. n. Chr. sprechen. 

Im Folgenden soll es daher um die Fragen gehen, wie der in größerem Rah- 
men betrachtete kulturelle und literarische Raum gestaltet ist, in dessen Bereich 
sich Quintus bewegt, und welche Einblicke in diesen Raum sein Werk erlaubt. 
Der in den Blick genommene Raum beherbergt generell griechische und römisch- 
lateinische Literatur der Kaiserzeit und der Spätantike. Doch soll hier ein 
Schwerpunkt auf die Werke einer dieser zwei Literaturen gelegt werden, nämlich 
auf die der Spätantike, insofern sie sich mit dem Trojanischen Sagenkreis (im 
Folgenden TSK) beschäftigt. 


1 Wesentliches ist hierzu von Gärtner (2005) 23-26 gesagt. Vgl. weiter James (2004) XVI-XXI; 
Bär in diesem Band. 

2 У]. hierzu insbesondere Gärtner (2005) 30-37 und passim zu Vergil; James in diesem Band. 

3 У]. zu Oppian Kneebone in diesem Band; zu Triphiodor vgl. Dubielzig (1996) 8 und passim; 
zu Nonnos vgl. Shorrock in diesem Band. 
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Den TSK haben insbesondere die Mias, die Odyssee und der Epische Kyklos 
zum Thema. Zu Letzterem zählen im hier vorliegenden Zusammenhang die 
Kyprien, die Aethiopis, die Ilias mikra, die Ширегѕіѕ und die Nostoi.* Weitere 
Werke, die — wie etwa die in der Spätantike kaum bekannte Telegonie — in der 
Antike hinzugenommen wurden, bleiben hier unbeachtet. In den Posthomerica 
wird — das will der Titel andeuten — die Mias, ebenso aber auch die Odyssee 
zunächst ausgespart. Doch wie Homer, so flicht auch Quintus zahlreiche Details 
aus dem Bereich der Vorgeschichte seines Erzählabschnitts in Form des integrie- 
renden intertextuellen Verweises ein. 

Dieser literarische Raum ist für den TSK recht elegant und vielfältig ein- 
gerichtet. Das Inventar stammt von verschiedenen Raumgestaltern, sozusagen von 
,Fachbetrieben* und von ‚Gelegenheitslieferanten‘ — oder anders formuliert: Wir 
haben zwischen Autoren mit thematischer und paradigmatischer Stoffverwendung 
zu differenzieren. 

Mit thematischer Rezeption ist der Sachverhalt gemeint, dass ein Autor die 
Sage in Gänze oder in einem Teilaspekt ins Zentrum eines Werkes stellt, wie etwa 
Aischylos im Agamemnon, Sophokles im Aias oder auch Euripides in der Andro- 
mache. 

Von paradigmatischer Rezeption kann man sprechen, wenn einzelne Szenen, 
Personen oder Motive in einem heterogenen Kontext — etwa im Zusammenhang 
philosophischer Gedankenentfaltung — aus ganz verschiedenen Gründen herange- 
zogen werden. So ist etwa Xenophanes’ Kritik an der homerischen (und hesiodei- 
schen) Götterwelt eine paradigmatische Form der Rezeption, weil sie nur einen 
Aspekt eines noch dazu ganz bestimmten, nämlich des homerischen Epos heraus- 
greift und in einen neuen Kontext ethisch-religiöser Prägung stellt.? 

Bei den ‚Fachbetrieben‘ und ‚Gelegenheitslieferanten‘ können wir noch zwi- 
schen ,Direkt-‘ und ‚Zwischenhändlern‘ unterscheiden, sodass wir von einer 
direkten, also unmittelbar auf Homers Epen zurückgreifenden, und einer indirek- 
ten, in der römischen Literatur insbesondere über Vergil umgeleiteten Bezug- 
nahme sprechen können. 

Homer und mit ihm der TSK durchdringen die gesamte antike Kultur: Nicht 
nur in enzyklopädischen Schriften, sondern selbst in speziellen Einzeldisziplinen 
wie etwa in geographischen und medizinischen Traktaten begegnen Hinweise 
oder sogar Zitate aus den homerischen Epen, da man in Homer alles Wissen der 
Welt angelegt fand und sich daher auf ihn als eine glaubwürdige Autorität glaubte 
beziehen zu dürfen. Die kaiserzeitliche und spätantike lateinische Literatur weist 


4 Vgl. zur Zugehörigkeit dieser Epen zum Epischen Kyklos bereits das Scholion zu Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Protrepticus 2.30. Insgesamt vgl. Kullmann (1960) 18-28 und passim. 
5 Ур]. u.a. Xenophanes 21 B 11 Diels / Kranz. 
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(wie bereits die ihr vorangehende Literatur) alle Facetten der direkten und in- 
direkten, thematischen und paradigmatischen Rezeption auf, insbesondere aber 
auch (dadurch unterschieden von der ihr vorangehenden Literatur) Bezugnahmen 
auf römische Autoren P 

Das Werk des Quintus vertritt den Bereich der thematischen und zugleich 
sowohl direkten als auch indirekten Rezeption, die den Aspekt derjenigen Ge- 
schehnisse in den Vordergrund stellt, die sich an Homers //ias anschließen. Zu- 
gleich stellt es uns vor die Frage, woher die jeweiligen Informationen und Details 
stammen, die in den Posthomerica gestaltet sind. Neben Homers Epen kommen 
griechische, aber durchaus auch ròmische und lateinische Werke in Betracht. 
Schwierig ist die Frage, ob — und wenn ja: wie — Quintus Zugang zum Epischen 
Kyklos hatte.” 


Die Trojasage in der Uberlieferung 


Die beiden Formen der thematischen und der paradigmatischen Rezeption doku- 
mentieren die Beliebtheit der Trojasage, und es ist zu fragen, welche Szenen 
häufiger und detaillierter, welche seltener oder gar nicht oder nur andeutungs- 
weise und ohne Details verwendet werden oder bekannt sind. Die Dokumente der 
Rezeption verfügen ferner stets auch über Potenziale, die sich in der späteren 
Literatur entfalten, den Stoff bereichern oder verkürzen, ihn variieren, umstruktu- 
rieren oder auch spielerisch abwandeln. So rezipiert also etwa Xenophanes eine 
speziell homerische Darstellung, den so genannten Götterapparat, und leitet aus 
der in seinen Augen unwürdigen Darstellung der göttlichen Handlungsweise eine 
poetologisch-theologische Schelte ab H Der Mythograph Fulgentius beispielsweise 
greift wiederum auf spezielle Details etwa der /lias zurück,” ohne den Handlungs- 
oder Motivzusammenhang der jeweiligen Szene zu beachten: Er verfolgt im 
Horizont seiner speziellen allegorischen Mythendeutung sprachlich-hermeneuti- 
sche Ziele, wenn er homerische Formulierungen zitiert. 

Ohne im Detail auf die einzelnen Etappen der Überlieferung des TSK bei den 
Griechen eingehen zu Кӧппеп,!0 sei diese nur so weit skizziert, wie dies für 


6 Zur Differenzierung zwischen rómischer (bis ins 2. Jh. n. Chr.) und lateinischer (über das 2. Jh. 

hinausgehender) Literatur vgl. Steinmetz (1982) 383 und passim; Fuhrmann (1999) 13-14. 

Zur Diskussion vgl. u.a. Vian (19592) 86-94; Gärtner (2005) 27-29 mit weiterer Literatur. 

Vgl. etwa Xenophanes 21 B 11 Diels / Kranz 

Vgl. etwa Fulg. myth. 3.1 mit Zitat von //. 6.162 und 11.36 etc. 

10 Allgemein zur Homerrezeption: Allen (1924); Mehmel (1954); Bonanno (1990); Lamberton / 
Keaney (1992); Richardson (1992a); Hólscher (1994). Zur frühgriechischen und klassischen 
Dichtung vgl. Davison (1955); Treu (1955); von Weber (1955); Rissman (1983); Davidson 


© on 
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unseren Kontext notwendig scheint. Dabei muss neben der Bearbeitung einzelner 
Elemente des TSK insbesondere durch die Lyriker und Dramatiker darauf hin- 
gewiesen werden, dass es außer den homerischen Epen und den Epen des Kyklos 
eine weitere literarische Fixierung im Gattungshorizont des griechischen Epos 
nicht gegeben hat. Wichtig zu erwähnen ist allerdings, dass es bereits so genannte 
Trojaromane gegeben hat, die den Stoff in ungebundener Sprache und mit einer 
bisweilen geradezu unhomerischen Akzentuierung und Gestaltung neu geformt 
und verbreitet haben. Zu nennen sind hier Dictys und Dares — wobei man auch im 
letzteren Fall heute davon ausgeht, dass es tatsächlich eine griechische Schrift 
gegeben hat, aus der sich die spätantike lateinische Dares-Erzählung ableitet.!! 

Für die Überlieferung der Stoffgeschichte bis in die Spätantike, also bis in 
diejenige Epoche, die mit dem Jahr 284 beginnt und die bis ins erste Drittel des 7. 
Jh. (Tod von Mohamed 632; Isidor von Sevilla starb 636) oder sogar bis ins 8. Jh. 
(Beda Venerabilis, + 735) reicht,!? ist neben der griechischen auch die römische 
und lateinische Literatur bedeutsam — Letzteres allerdings unter der Prämisse, 
dass die lateinischsprachige Beschäftigung mit dem Mythos auch dort Leser fand, 
wo Griechisch die gängige Sprache war. Dass somit neben einer indirekten, über 
Zwischenstufen erfolgenden Rezeption auch - trotz des allmählichen Rückgangs 
der Griechischkenntnisse im lateinischsprachigen Reichsgebiet, der sich in orts- 
und zeitabhängiger Form und mit unterschiedlicher Intensität vollzogen hat — mit 
einem direkten Rückgriff speziell auf die Epen Homers zu rechnen ist, zeigen 
Beobachtungen zur Homerrezeption einzelner spätantiker Autoren, die hier nur in 
einer knappen Skizze angedeutet werden können.!? Für das Epos des Quintus 
bedeutet dies, dass auch lateinischsprachige Werke als Referenztexte in Betracht 
kommen können. Diese sind einer doppelten Brechung unterworfen: Sie stehen 
einerseits in der Tradition der griechischen (in diesem Falle natürlich insbesonde- 
re homerischen), zum anderen in der Tradition der römischen (oft besonders von 
Vergil geprägten) Literatur. Diese wiederum entfaltet eigene Charakteristika und 
beeinflusst den Strom der Stoffgeschichte des TSK auf ihre Weise. 


(1987), Slings (1989). Zum Drama allgemein vgl. Lesky (1972) 47-48 und passim; Latacz 
(1993) 96, 165, 269 und passim; zu Aischylos: Sideras (1971); zu Sophokles: Miller (1946) 99- 
102. Zur Homerrezeption bei Platon vgl. Labarbe (1949); Lohse (1964; 1965; 1967). Zur Ho- 
merrezeption in der Historiographie vgl. Strasburger (1982). Zur Homerrezeption im Hellenis- 
mus vgl. Ludwich (1897); Skiadas (1965); Richardson (1992b); Rengakos (1993); Rengakos 
(1994). Zur Homerrezeption in der Kaiserzeit vgl. Buchheit (1956); Bouquiaux-Simon (1968); 
Glockmann (1968); Kindstrand (1973). 

11 Vgl. hierzu etwa Merkle (1989); Beschorner (1992); Usener (1994). 

12 Zum Ende der Spätantike mit dem Tod von Isidor vgl. Fuhrmann (1967); Dópp (1988); Gruber 
(1988). 

13 Eine entsprechende Studie beabsichtigt der Verfasser demnächst vorzulegen, basierend auf 
seiner Habilitationsschrift. 
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Grundlegend fiir die Rezeptionsgeschichte des TSK ist das im griechischen 
und römischen Bereich ähnlich konzipierte Schulwesen,'* in dessen Rahmen 
Schüler durch intensive Lektüre zentrale Autoren kennen lernen: So werden die 
Griechen insbesondere an Homer, die Römer zunächst an Ennius, später (seit 
Epirota)!> an Vergil, aber ebenso auch an Homer geschult, sofern sie Griechisch- 
unterricht erteilt bekommen. Wenn auch nicht die Werke komplett behandelt 
werden, so doch einzelne Bücher — bei Homer insbesondere die ersten zwei Jlias- 
Bücher; die Odyssee ist offenbar nachgeordnet. Das Auswendiglernen ist immer 
wieder bis in byzantinische Zeit bezeugt und stellt somit ein wichtiges Instrumen- 
tarium für Dichter ebenso wie für Prosaschriftsteller zur Verfügung, die auf dieser 
Basis oft aus dem Kopf zitieren oder nachgestalten kënnen !6 

Für die Griechen kommt seit dem Hellenismus, für die Römer spätestens zu 
Beginn der Spätantike insbesondere auch noch die kommentierende und lexikali- 
sche Literatur hinzu: Auch sie ist eine wichtige Vermittlungsinstanz für Details 
des TSK. 

Es gibt nahezu keinen griechischen Autor, der Homer gut, den weiteren 
Stoffbereich des TSK hingegen nicht kennt. Auch und gerade in der zweiten 
Sophistik spielen beide Zweige, der Homers mit den speziellen Epen der //ias und 
der Odyssee und der mit anderen Dichtern verbundene übrige Sagenzusammen- 
hang um Troja, eine große Rolle, und sei es, dass Homer lediglich als (stellvertre- 
tender) Referenzautor etwa bei Lukian, Philostrat oder Plutarch genannt wird. 
Homer kann (wenn man von den so genannten Chorizonten wie etwa Xenon und 
Hellanikos absieht) ohnehin synonym für die //ias und die Odyssee stehen, aber 
darüber hinaus auch für den gesamten TSK. Über Details der Homerkenntnis sind 
wir insbesondere durch die ausführliche Studie über „Homer in der Zweiten 
Sophistik“ von Kindstrand informiert worden:!7 An Dion von Prusa, Maximos 
von Tyros und Aelius Aristides zeigt Kindstrand exemplarisch auf, wie auf 
Homer zurückgegriffen wird: Homer als literarische Autorität, als Quelle von 
Zitaten und als Fundament griechischer Kultur. Dass bei der Beschäftigung mit 
Homer Texte als Grundlage verfügbar waren, zeigt Kindstrand anhand der Tatsa- 
che auf, dass bestimmte Lesarten der alexandrinischen Homerphilologen bei den 
Autoren der Zweiten Sophistik bekannt sind: Die literarische Arbeit geht klar 


14 Dazu nach wie vor grundlegend, wenngleich in Details zu überprüfen Marrou (°1977). Vgl. 
ferner Morgan (1998), bes. 105-106 und passim. 

15 Zu Quintus Caecilius Epirota, einem Freigelassenen des Atticus und Zeitgenossen des Gallus, 
vgl. Suet. Gram. 16: Epirota habe als erster Lehrer Vergilium et alios poetas novos in der Schule 
behandelt. 

16 Michael Psellos (geboren 1018) etwa hat die gesamte lias auswendig gelernt (cf. Epitome 
1.14). 

17 Kindstrand (1973). Vgl. auch etwa Dubielzig (1996) 16-18 zu Triphiodor. 
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über dasjenige Zitieren hinaus, das auf dem Auswendiglernen einzelner Passagen 
in der Schule beruht. 

Anders hingegen liegt der Fall bei den Epen des Kyklos. Wenn Pausanias im 
2. Jh. n. Chr. die Lektüre der Kyprien erwähnt (10.31.2), lässt sich dazu ein Papy- 
rusfund (PRylands XXII), der Reste der Ilias mikra bietet, heranziehen.'® Doch 
bedeutet dieses griechische Zeugnis nichts für die Verfügbarkeit des Kyprien- 
Textes oder sogar des kompletten Kyklos im Westen des Reiches. Unter Severus 
Alexander (222-235) schließlich sollen die Werke des Kyklos insgesamt nicht 
mehr so hoch geschätzt worden und daher in Vergessenheit geraten sein — dies 
jedenfalls vermutet der spätantike, in Alexandria tätige Grammatiker Johannes 
Philoponos im 6. Jh., der offensichtlich keinen direkten Zugang zu diesen Epen 
mehr hatte.!° 

So stellt sich für uns die Frage, ob wir mit einiger Zuversicht feststellen kön- 
nen, welche dieser zahlreichen und recht unterschiedlichen Referenztexte Quintus 
verwendet: Hat er, einem Diogenes Laertius vergleichbar, zahlreiche Werke 
gelesen, in denen der Kyklos oder einzelne Elemente daraus bearbeitet wurden? 
Hat er den griechischen Dictys und den griechischen Dares gekannt? Diese 
beiden Prosafassungen bieten in unterschiedlichem Umfang und aus unterschied- 
licher Perspektive einen Querschnitt durch den Troischen Sagenkreis. Oder hat 
Quintus Zugriff auf römische und lateinische Literatur gehabt? 

Bei den Römern ist die Bekanntheit des TSK durch eine gleichsam gebroche- 
ne Überlieferung gegeben: Zunächst durch altlateinische Autoren — zu erwähnen 
sind insbesondere die Odusia des Livius Andronicus, aber auch Ennius und 
zahlreiche weitere Autoren. Deren Einfluss erlischt allmählich in dem Maße, in 
dem die Bekanntheit Vergils zunimmt, der die älteren Autoren geradezu ver- 
drängt. Neben der Lektüre der homerischen Epen lernen die Römer den TSK also 
durch Vergil, bald aber auch durch andere Autoren wie Ovid oder Seneca 
kennen ZU Wichtig ist sodann neben Hygins Fabeln auch die аз Latina des 
Baebius (spätes 1. Jh. n. Chr.), die zusammen mit anderen Autoren für die mittel- 
alterliche Trojarezeption Bedeutung erlangt.?! 

Neben den schon genannten und spáter noch knapp zu skizzierenden Pseudo- 
historiographen Dictys und Dares gibt es weitere Werke, die zumindest mit dem 


18 Vgl. hierzu Severyns (1930). 

19 Vgl. Johannes Philoponos, /n Aristotelis Analytica posteriora commentaria 77 B 32, p. 156-157 
Wallies. 

20 Hier sollen nur literarische Quellen besprochen werden. Bildliche Darstellungen wie etwa die 
Tabulae Iliacae stellen eine weitere Móglichkeit der Vermittlung dar. Vgl. zu den Tabulae 
Iliacae Horsfall (1983) 144-147. 

21 Einen knappen Überblick über die Homerrezeption in der rómischen Literatur bietet Wlosok 
(1996); vgl. auch Vogt-Spira (1994). 
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Inhalt, seltener mit speziellen Motiven des TSK vertraut machen: Zu erwähnen 
sind hier kleinere Periochae, wie sie etwa von Ps.-Ausonius erhalten ѕіпа, 22 oder 
auch mythologische Handbücher, wie sie etwa von Fulgentius erhalten sind 
(Mythologicarum libri tres).”° Mit den Kenntnissen im Bereich des TSK sieht es 
somit in der Spätantike noch immer recht gut aus. 

In Etappen eingeteilt, lässt sich die römisch-lateinische Seite der TSK- 
Rezeption in die Frühphase (Ennius etc.), in die Brechung durch Vergil und die 
augusteische sowie frühkaiserzeitliche Literatur und in die erneute Bearbeitung in 
der Spätantike (darüber später) gliedern. Die Spätantike baut dabei nicht nur auf 
der für sie vorbildlichen römischen und lateinischen Literatur auf, sondern greift 
auch auf die homerischen Epen direkt zurück. Anders sieht es mit den Epen des 
Kyklos aus: Die lateinische Spätantike bezieht — ähnlich der griechischen Litera- 
tur — ihre Kenntnisse über Details aus dem Bereich des Kyklos aus indirekt 
vermittelnden Texten. 

Die Basis für die Auseinandersetzung mit dem TSK ist bei Griechen und 
Römern somit bis in die Spätantike unbezweifelbar gut, wenngleich teilweise aus 
unterschiedlichen Quellen gespeist und unterschiedlich gewichtet. Während die 
Griechen die Rezeption in der griechischen Sprache bevorzugen, lernen die 
Römer ‚ihren‘ TSK zunächst in griechischer Sprache, dann aber bald schon in 
römischer Brechung und ab dann oft und für lange Zeit parallel in beiden 
Sprachen kennen. 

Die beiden ‚Kriegstagebücher‘ von Dictys und Dares, Lexika sowie Hand- 
bücher könnten zumindest in ihrer griechischen Fassung zur Zeit des Quintus 
neben den Epen Homers Verbreitung gefunden haben: Sie sind alle als Referenz- 
texte für die Posthomerica zu diskutieren. 

Dies sind die Wege und Formen, Umwege und Umformungen des TSK bis in 
die Epoche des Quintus. Inwiefern auch bei den Griechen — speziell bei Quintus — 
römische Texte die Stoffgestaltung beeinflussen, wird weiterhin zu untersuchen 
sein. 


Schulwesen und Kyklos 


Dass die /lias und die Odyssee in antiken griechischen Schulen die allgemeine 
Textbasis in der Dichtung sind, steht außer Zweifel. Lukian, Philostrat oder auch 


22 Vgl. die Ausonius-Ausgabe von Prete (1978), der die Periochae unter Nr. 28 abdruckt. Dazu 
ausführlich mit Literatur demnächst Usener (in der Habilitationsschrift). 
23 Vgl. hierzu demnächst ausführlich Usener (in der Habilitationsschrift). 
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Plutarch belegen die gute Vertrautheit in der Zweiten Sophistik,?^ und im 4. Jh. 
kann man etwa auf Libanios oder Kaiser Julian hinweisen - sie alle reihen sich in 
die bis in die späte byzantinische Zeit hinein belegte Tradition guter Homer- 
kenntnis ein. Die Texte der /lias und der Odyssee sind zumindest in größeren 
Städten verfügbar. Anders sieht es, wie bereits angedeutet, mit den Epen des 
Kyklos aus: Deren Textverfügbarkeit ist eher problematisch. 

Die Basis ist auch in der spätantiken lateinischen Literatur in einem insbeson- 
dere auf Homer (nicht aber auf Kyklische Epen) zurückgreifenden Griechisch- 
unterricht gegeben, der noch in dieser Epoche in vielen zumal größeren Städten 
bezeugt ist. Die Verbreitung der Texte muss immerhin so gut sein, dass es keine 
Probleme bereitet, an Unterrichtsmaterial zu kommen, und noch in der Spätantike 
bezeugt Ausonius für Gallien private Homerausgaben (Epistula 8.25 und Protrep- 
ticus 45-46). Homer wird auch außerhalb der Schule noch gelesen, ohne dass 
wesentliche Unterschiede zu heutigen Ausgaben zu verzeichnen sind — das erhel- 
len etwa die Periochae-Zitate, Grammatikerzeugnisse oder auch Papyri. 

Für Quintus bedeutet dies konkret, dass wir für den Hauptstoff der Posthome- 
rica mit einer indirekten Überlieferung über verschiedene Autoren zu rechnen 
haben. Dass hierbei auch römische und lateinische Autoren in Betracht kommen, 
ist — ich betone dies nochmals nachdrücklich — durchaus diskutabel. Daher werde 
ich knapp skizzieren, wie sich der Troische Sagenkreis in der lateinischsprachigen 
Literatur speziell in der Kaiserzeit bis in die Spätantike hinein präsentiert. 


Römische und lateinische Literatur 


Die Odusia des Livius Andronicus, Ennius und weitere frühe Autoren geraten 
durch Vergils Aeneis bald ins Hintertreffen: Kenntnisse über den Troischen 
Sagenkreis bezieht man entweder ‚direkt vom Hersteller‘, also zumeist Homer, 
oder über ‚Zwischenhändler‘ wie Vergil, Ovid, Seneca, aber auch über Hygins 
Fabeln und die /lias Latina des Baebius (spätes 1. Jh. n. Chr.), wobei Letztere 
neben Dictys und Dares für die mittelalterliche Trojarezeption besonders wichtig 
ist. 

Somit bieten römische Texte zum einen rein stoffbezogene, zum anderen aber 
auch adaptierte und hermeneutisch geladene Vermittlungsfunktion. 

Besonders erwähnenswert sind dabei die bereits genannten Verfasser bzw. 
Bearbeiter von Trojaromanen, Dictys und Dares. 


24 Stellvertretend und zugleich grundlegend sei hier auf die Arbeit von Hillgruber (1994) 5-35 
verwiesen, der zahlreiches Material und weitere Literatur nennt. 
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In der auf einem griechischen Original aus dem 1. / 2. Jh. n. Chr. basierenden 
lateinischen Fassung der Ephemeris belli Troiani des Dictys Cretensis (wohl 4. 
Jh.) wird in sechs Büchern die gesamte Trojasage von der Vorgeschichte (Entfüh- 
rung Helenas, 1.3) bis zur Auswanderung der Aeneaden (5.17) und der Heimkehr 
der Griechen (6.1-15) in linearer Abfolge aus der fiktiven Perspektive und Innen- 
sicht eines Griechen mit bisweilen dramatischer Akzentuierung berichtet. ‚Sach- 
liche‘ Abweichungen von Homer sind keine Seltenheit. Die Ereignisse der /lias 
nehmen zwar mehr Platz ein als die Geschehnisse der Odyssee (sowie der weite- 
ren Heimkehrberichte), doch stehen sie nicht im Vordergrund. Wir haben es also 
hier wie auch bei Quintus mit einer anderen Akzentuierung als im homerischen 
Epos zu tun. 

Die kleine, 44 Kapitel umfassende Prosa-Schrift Acta diurna des Dares Phry- 
gius aus dem späten 5. Jh.,°° deren griechisches Original vielleicht aus dem 
frühen 3. Jh. stammt und daher als (Neben-)Quelle für Quintus in Frage kommt, 
kann als perspektivische Transformation zu Dictys gelesen werden: Dares berich- 
tet — ebenso nur bisweilen in dramatischer Gestaltung — von der Kriegsursache bis 
hin zur Abreise der Griechen (42-43) und der Auswanderung einiger Troer (44), 
wobei er im Mäntelchen des Kriegsberichterstatters und Historikers auftritt und 
nicht konsequent aus trojanischer Sicht die Ereignisse schildert (vgl. bes. Kap. 12; 
17; 37 und 44). Die Geschehnisse der Odyssee werden jedoch geradezu ausge- 
blendet. Das Ergebnis ist eine gewisse Entheroisierung der Hauptpersonen und 
eine Entmythologisierung der Stoffgestaltung. Eine Form der Homer-Epanorthose 
ist hier erkennbar, wie sie als geistige Strómung in dieser Zeit nicht singulár 
auftritt.?ó 

Neben Dictys und Dares gibt es die bereits genannten kleineren Periochae — 
erhalten sind einige unter dem Namen des Ausonius. Die Tradition mythologi- 
scher Handbücher wie die des Hygin wird später von Fulgentius (im 5. / 6. Jh.) 
mit neuer Akzentuierung fortgesetzt. 

Bei Fulgentius kann man zeigen," dass er kaum die Originaltexte verwendet, 
sondern dass er sich eher auf sekundäre Werke wie Handbücher, Kommentare 
oder Lexika stützt. Diese sind zwar heute nicht mehr erhalten, doch muss es sie 
bis in die Zeit des Fulgentius gegeben haben. Fulgentius kennt Homer eher als 
programmatischen Namen, hat aber von den mit ihm verbundenen Epen nicht 
oder nur in geringem Umfang Kenntnis. 


25 Zu Dares' Schrift vgl. Beschorner (1992); zur Diskussion des Titels der Schrift vgl. Beschorner 
(1992) 191 mit weiterer Literatur. 

26 Zurantiken Homerepanorthose vgl. Merkle (1989) 45-55 und passim; Beschorner (1992) 4 und 
passim. 

27 Dazu demnächst ausführlich Usener (Habilitationsschrift). 
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Lateinisch schreibende Autoren wie Ammian, Symmachus, die Autoren der 
Historia Augusta oder auch Dichter wie Claudian und Ausonius, Sidonius und 
Dracontius vermitteln uns einen guten Eindruck davon, wie unterschiedlich der 
Zugriff auf den TSK gestaltet werden kann: Neben einer griindlichen, beispiels- 
weise durch Zitate oder gelehrte Anspielungen dokumentierten Kenntnis der 
homerischen Epen bei Ammian, Claudian und Ausonius gibt es die Bezugnahme 
auf Sagenelemente in Form der Brechung durch vermittelnde Autoren wie Vergil, 
Ovid und Seneca. Diese literarische Technik — die zitierende, anspielende oder im 
Horizont der jeweiligen kontextuellen und intentionalen Situation abwandelnde 
Bezugnahme — ist ein durchgängiges Charakteristikum in diesen spätantiken 
Texten. Bevorzugt wählen diese nun auch aus dem in Details divergierenden 
Fundus aus und gestalten somit die Sagen- und Motivkomplexe neu. 

Weitere Schriften hat es gegeben, aus denen etwa auch spätantike Mediziner 
schöpfen können, wenn sie Homerverse heranziehen: So wird etwa im pseudo- 
apuleischen Herbarius (CML 4, Kap. 48; 66.11) bei Beschwerden im Bereich der 
Gebärmutter das aus der Odyssee (10.305) bekannte uv empfohlen, wobei wir 
wohl — aus literarischer Sicht — mit einer griechischen Vorlage zu rechnen haben. 

Solange die Tradition detaillierter Kenntnisse bis in die Spätantike nachweis- 
bar ist, kann man davon ausgehen, dass auch Quintus im Vorfeld oder sogar zu 
Beginn der Spätantike entsprechende Kenntnisse relativ leicht erwerben und — 
wenn er sich denn belesen wollte — an geeignetes Material gelangen konnte. 


Die Trojasage in der Werkstatt: 
Einzelne Motive 


Im Folgenden werden drei Beispiele besprochen. Diese sind unter den Aspekten 
ausgewählt, dass erkennbar wird, wie Quintus die Durchführung des jeweiligen 
Themas 1) stofflich und 2) poetologisch im Horizont der Sagen- und Motiv- 
tradition gestaltet, und wie er insbesondere die Nähe oder die Distanz einerseits 
zu Homers Epen und andererseits zu lateinischen Werken insbesondere der 
Spätantike sucht. 


Die Ermordung der Polyxena (Q.S. 14.214, 241, 313-319) 


Polyxena, eine Tochter des Priamos, ist auf schicksalhafte und ausgesprochen 
dramatische Weise mit Achilleus verbunden, wird aber bei Homer (und ent- 
sprechend auch bei Baebius) nicht erwähnt. Wenn griechische und römisch- 
lateinische Autoren also Polyxena erwähnen, so nutzen und gestalten sie einen 
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poetologischen Freiraum, der sie nicht an den Archegeten und — fast möchte man 
sagen — ‚Überdichter‘ Homer bindet. Dies ist ein wesentlicher Grund dafür, dass 
das Verhältnis zwischen Polyxena und Achilleus auf ganz verschiedene Weisen 
erzählt und gewichtet wird. 

Die Ermordung der Prinzessin ist stoffgeschichtlich erstmals für die /liupersis 
bezeugt und wird von da an in der griechischen Literatur öfter erwähnt, etwa bei 
Ibykos, Sophokles oder auch Euripides.”® In der Iliupersis ist die vollständige 
Sage nur rekonstruierbar.”? 

Die Kombination der Motivelemente der Liebe, des in diesem besonderen 
Fall der Motivgestaltung durch sie bedingten Todes von Achilleus und der Opfe- 
rung von Polyxena ist für uns erstmals bei Hygin (Fabula 110) greifbar.” Fulgen- 
tius (Mythologiae 3.7) kennt die Sage von der todbringenden Liebe des Achilleus 
zu Polyxena, führt jedoch die Verletzung der Ferse als Todesursache an und 
kombiniert dadurch zwei verschiedene Sagenzüge. Die Liebschaft wird auf ver- 
schiedene Weisen erzählt. 


28 Vgl. Iliupersis (Ilii excidium) arg. 22-23 Bernabé; Ibykos fr. 26 Page; Soph. (Polyxena) fr. 522- 
528 Radt; Eur. Hec. 37-44; vgl. auch 218-224, 342-378, 508-582, sowie das Scholion zu Vers 
41. 

29 Wenn Polyxena am Grab des Achilleus ermordet werden soll, so wird man gerne mit der 

spáteren Tradition annehmen, dass auch hier die Ursache in einer Liebesbeziehung zu suchen 
ist. Sehr wahrscheinlich war auch in der //iupersis Polyxena die Geliebte des Helden, mögli- 
cherweise hat sie sogar mit dem feigen Mordanschlag auf ihn zu tun, dem Achilleus zum Opfer 
fallt: Er fallt in dieser Sagenversion nicht im Kampf, sondern wird aus dem Hinterhalt über- 
fallen, als er sich unbewaffnet zu Hochzeitsverhandlungen in einen Hain vor Troja begibt. Die 
Ermordung von Polyxena am Grab des Achilleus ist eine Racheaktion, die den Totengeist des 
Helden besänftigen soll. 
Die Liste der Autoren, die die dramatische Liebesbeziehung zwischen Achilleus und Polyxena 
bis hin zur grausamen Abschlachtung der Prinzessin (in welcher Form und mit welchen Motiv- 
varianten auch immer) nachgestaltet haben, ist lang — bei den griechischen ebenso wie bei den 
rómischen und lateinischen Autoren. In der rómischen Literatur lásst sich das Motiv der Opfe- 
rung der Polyxena nachweisen u.a. bei Verg. Aen. 3.321-324; Ov. Met. 13.439-532; Sen. Tro. 
1132-1164; 1157ff. (vgl. zum Botenbericht von der Opferung der Polyxena den Kommentar von 
Fantham [1982] 375 zu Sen. Tro. 1118-1164, wo auch die Quellenfrage für Seneca diskutiert 
wird). 

30 Ausonius, Epitaphium 26 scheint das Motiv ebenfalls zu kennen. Vgl. auch Ausonius, 
Technopaegnion 10.3. Das Motiv der Liebschaft kann jedoch bereits in der /liupersis bekannt 
gewesen sein; Polyxena wird nur geopfert worden sein, weil sie als (vielleicht sogar verrateri- 
sche) Geliebte im Zusammenhang mit dem Tod des Achilleus stand; móglicherweise ist also 
auch die Version von der Überwältigung des Achilleus im Apollonheiligtum im Kyklos vor- 
bereitet. In den Kyprien wurde allerdings erzáhlt, dass Polyxena bei der Eroberung der Stadt 
durch eine Wunde stirbt, die ihr Odysseus und Diomedes beibringen; ihre Bestattung wird von 
Neoptolemos vollzogen; vgl. Cypria fr. 34 Bernabé. Vgl. insgesamt auch den Kommentar von 
Bómer (1982) 310-360 zu Ov. Met. 13.429-622. Das Scholion zu Stat. Ach. 1.134 nennt den 
Anschlag auf Achilleus im Zusammenhang mit dessen Liebe zu Polyxena, ohne die Opferung 
der Heroine zu erwähnen. 
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Servius (zu Verg. Aen. 3.321) nennt zwei Versionen: (1) Achilleus verliebt 
sich in Polyxena, als er sie sieht, wahrend er kämpft: (2) Achilleus verliebt sich in 
sie bei der Auslòsung Hektors. Die dritte Variante findet sich bei Dictys (Ephem. 
3.2) und Dares (De excid. 27): Achilleus erblickt Polyxena bei einer Opfer- 
handlung. 

Nach Servius (zu Verg. Aen. 3.321) wurde auch berichtet, dass sich Polyxena 
ihrerseits in Achilleus verliebt habe und daher den gewaltsamen Tod aequanimi- 
ter erduldet habe; von einem Plan, Achilleus zu ermorden, habe sie indes nichts 
gewusst. Dieser Version steht die Vorstellung der Polyxena als einer Verràterin 
gegenüber, die in der Spätantike bei Ausonius (Epitaphium 26), Dracontius 
(Orestis tragoedia 622ff.) und im anonymen Excidium Troie (12-13; 27) greifbar 
ist; sie liegt vielleicht bereits der Darstellung ihrer Opferung bei Ovid (Met. 
13.439-532) zugrunde. Wenn sich Polyxena bei Dictys (Ephem. 3.24) dem Achil- 
leus als Sklavin eius sponte anbietet, damit dieser ihren gefallenen Bruder Hektor 
auslóse,?! so ist ein Verliebtsein jedoch hier nicht auszuschließen. 

Auch Quintus kennt Polyxena (Q.S. 14.214, 241, 315-319): Nach der Erobe- 
rung Trojas erscheint Achilleus seinem Sohn im Traum und fordert, nachdem er 
ihm allgemein gültige Lebensmaximen anempfohlen hat, dass er Agamemnon 
und Menelaos dazu veranlasse, Polyxena an seinem Grab zu opfern (14.185-222; 
Opferforderung: 209-222); wenn dies nicht geschehe, werde er einen Seesturm 
entfesseln, der ihnen zum Verhángnis würde. Neoptolemos beruft tags darauf eine 
Versammlung ein und richtet die Worte seines Vaters aus. Achilleus wird als ein 
Gott oder Dimon, der vormals unter Menschen weilte, verehrt und mit dem 
geforderten Opfer versóhnt, das von Hekabe beklagt wird (Klage der Hekabe: 
14.272-301; Opfer: 14.313-319). Nach der Agora-Szene mit Neoptolemos lásst 
Poseidon das Meer von Stürmen aufwühlen, um der Forderung und Drohung des 
Achilleus Nachdruck zu verleihen (14.246-252). Polyxena wird nach ihrer Er- 
mordung sofort freigegeben und darf von den Troern bestattet werden — sie wird 
zum Haus des Antenor gebracht, der sie seinem Sohn Eurymachos zur Braut 
bestimmt hatte (14.320-328). 

Zuvor war bei Quintus von Polyxena nichts zu lesen: keine Liebesgeschichte, 
keine Andeutungen. Die (wohl auch hier im religiósen Kontext vollzogene) 
Ermordung erfolgt ohne vorherige oder spátere Legitimation etwa durch die 
Andeutung einer Liebesbeziehung, und sie erfolgt móglicherweise nur deshalb, 
weil es die Tradition so vorsieht. Nicht auszuschließen ist allerdings, dass hier ein 
Bild von Achilleus mit eingeblendet wird, wie wir es von Ovid (Met. 13.439-448) 
kennen: Ein Bild, in dem der Held als ein Dämon erscheint und die Opferung der 


3] Bei Dracontius, Romulea 9.40-44 ist sie ebenso an der ‚Lösung Hektors‘ beteiligt. Vgl. auch 
Patzig (1927/28). 
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Polyxena fordert — dies wiirde das Fehlen der Legitimation oder Motivierung fiir 
die Opferung gleichsam ,kompensieren‘, aber dennoch die Frage nach dem 
‚warum‘ offen lassen — das Publikum muss sich die Antwort denken. Implizit 
ergibt sich aus der Einführung der Polyxena an dieser Stelle allerdings eine 
gewisse Dramatisierung: Nicht nur die Liebesbeziehung, sondern insbesondere 
ihre Beteiligung am Verrat lassen sich als Voraussetzung für Achilleus’ Forde- 
rung zugrunde legen. Doch stirbt Achilleus bei Quintus nicht durch einen feigen 
Anschlag — wir haben es hier mit der Zusammenführung zweier heterogener Sa- 
genzüge zu tun, die nicht ausgeglichen, sondern neu kombiniert werden. Zugleich 
wird Achilleus in dieser Szene durch die Worte, die er an seinen Sohn Neoptole- 
mos richtet, als ein geradezu moralisierender Held gezeichnet — und somit ent- 
steht ein gewisser Gegensatz zwischen dem fürsorglichen Vater einerseits und 
dem grausamen Totengeist andererseits: Auf der Ebene der poetologischen 
Gestaltung hat Quintus hier die innere Zerrissenheit des Helden, die die verschie- 
denen Ausformungen der Sage deutlich konturiert haben, in Form zweier dispara- 
ter Einzelbilder nebeneinander gestellt — eine Technik, die insbesondere in Texten 
der Spätantike erkennbar ist. 

Die soeben bei Quintus aufgezeigte Zusammenführung und neuartige Gestal- 
tung heterogener Sagenversionen ist eine literarische Technik, wie wir sie insbe- 
sondere bei spätantiken Autoren antreffen. Musterhaft erkennbar ist diese Technik 
etwa bei Ausonius, Epitaphia heroum qui bello Troiano interfuerunt. Ausonius 
setzt die Erzählung vom Liebesverhältnis des Achilleus als bekannt voraus und 
gestaltet das Epigramm so, dass der Eindruck entsteht, die Liebe zu Polyxena 
werde von der Trojanerin nicht erwidert.? Zugleich erlaubt die Neugestaltung 
einer Sagenversion einen Einblick in die poetologische Werkstatt des Dichters: 
Auf der Ebene nicht des Dargestellten, sondern des geistigen Konzeptes, das der 
Darstellung zugrunde liegt, lässt sich vermuten, dass sich Quintus in seiner 
Achilleus-Gestalt von Homer absetzen móchte. Quintus' Achilleus ist nicht mehr 
nur der ,homerische‘ Krieger und der dämonische Totengeist, sondern gleichsam 
auch ein Mensch ,zum Anfassen‘. Derartige poetologische Absichten lassen sich 
gut über die Profilierung des Personals und über die Handlungsführung mitteilen. 
Die Verbindlichkeit homerischer Gestaltung hat somit keine Gültigkeit mehr: 
Quintus tritt aus dem Schatten Homers dadurch heraus, dass er Parallelversionen 
zur Kenntnis nimmt und sie mit Homerischem zu Eigenem, zu Neuem verknüpft. 

Für Quintus ist ein spezieller Referenztext von Hygin, Ausonius, Dictys, 
Dares oder auch Vergil nicht zu erweisen. Das Thema ist in der kaiserzeitlichen 
Literatur populär genug, so dass er das Rahmensujet sozusagen im Kopf gehabt 
haben und somit frei gestalten kann. 


32 Aus. Epitaph. 26. 
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Die Technik der eklektischen Kombination findet sich auch in anderem Zu- 
sammenhang bei Quintus, wie wir im Beitrag von Ursula Gärtner erfahren (S. 
211-240 in diesem Band): Quintus erweist sich hierin als ein Dichter im geistigen 
Umfeld spätantiker Literatur, in der gerne die Synthese verschiedener Strömun- 
gen mit dem Ziel versucht wird, neue Wege literarischen Gestaltens zu erproben. 


Die Schleifung Hektors (Q.S. 14.133) 


Jeder am antiken Mythos geschulte Mensch unserer Zeit, der von der Ermordung 
Hektors durch Achilleus gehört hat, verbindet damit sehr wahrscheinlich die 
Schleifung Hektors um die Mauern Trojas. Sie ist jedoch nicht in Homers Jlias 
oder Odyssee belegt, sondern erstmals in einem Drama auf der attischen Bühne 
(Euripides, Andromache 107-108) und sodann in der antiken Literatur mehrfach 
bezeugt:? Homer lässt Achilleus den bereits erschlagenen Hektor an den Wagen 
binden und sofort — nicht über den ‚Umweg‘ um die Mauern von Troja — zum 
Lager der Griechen schleifen (//. 22.395-404). Erst später wird er ihn dann in 
rastloser und grausamer Wut um das Grabmal von Patroklos schleifen (/]. 24.12- 
18). 

Die Schleifung Hektors um Troja ist auch bei Quintus (Q.S. 1.12; 14.133) be- 
legt, dort allerdings jeweils katalogartig und somit ohne eine besondere szenische 
Dramatik. An einer Stelle jedoch (Q.S. 1.112) beklagt Andromache seine Schlei- 
fung um Troja in einer Klageszene, die zwar einerseits insofern ,homerisch‘ ist, 
als Andromache dort das grausame Geschehen selbst mitansieht; doch zugleich 
unterscheidet sich Quintus von Homer eben durch das Detail der Schleifung ‚um 
die Mauer‘. Hektors Tod wird ohnehin nur in einer Rückblende à la Homer 
dargestellt, und wenn Quintus seine Schleifung erwähnt, dann reiht er sich einer- 
seits in die Tradition des Euripides ein, hebt sich aber zugleich von anderen 
Darstellungen ab: Bei Quintus heißt es (14.133): „und wie er Hektor um die 
Mauer seiner Heimatstadt schleifte“ (“Extopa è’ ос elpvocev £f]; лері teiyea 
т@трт\с) — ähnlich hatte dies auch Euripides gestaltet. Von einer dreimaligen 
Umrundung, wie sie etwa Vergil kennt, ist hier wie dort keine Rede. Damit ist 
zugleich die Raserei des Achilleus auf ein Maß reduziert, das eher der Darstellung 
des Helden bei Quintus entspricht. Quintus passt einen üblicherweise prominen- 


33 In der römischen bzw. lateinischen Literatur sind u.a. zu nennen: Verg. Aen. 1.483-484 (vgl. 
2.270-273 sowie den Kommentar von Austin [1964] bzw. [1971] jeweils zur Stelle); Ov. Met. 
12.591; Baeb. Ilias 998; Hyg. Fab. 106; Dictys Ephem. 3.15 (dazu siehe S. 407). Hektors Tod 
durch die Schleifung ist erstmals bei Sophokles (Ajax 1029-1031) greifbar. Nach Ausonius (Pe- 
riocha Iliadis 22) wird Hektor wie bei Vergil religatus ad currum ter circum moenia Troiana 
raptatur „an den Streitwagen gebunden dreimal um die Mauern von Troja geschleift“. 
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ten Sagenzug an die Konzeption ,seines‘ Heldenbildes an, das er von Achilleus 
entwirft. Damit eröffnet er erneut die Debatte um diesen griechischen Helden: Er 
zeichnet ihn als einen Menschen, der nicht übermäßig seinen Affekten nachgibt, 
sondern der sich — im Vergleich zum Helden Homers — beinahe schon gemäfßigt 
verhält. Damit aber stellt sich Quintus in die Reihe derjenigen Autoren, die eine 
mehr oder weniger bewusste ‚andere‘, jedenfalls nicht-homerische Darstellung 
der Handlung und der Charaktere entwickeln. Besonders weit gehen in dieser 
‚Disziplin‘ der so genannten Homer-Epanorthose Dictys und Dares. 

Dictys (Ephem. 3.15) schildert die Schleifung zum Lager des Achilleus zwar 
wie zuvor Ennius in Anlehnung an die homerische Version,*4 doch wird Hektor 
ex improviso, nicht im dramatischen Zweikampf, getötet. Dares (De excid. 24) 
erwähnt die Schleifung nicht. Die Verschiedenheit der Sagenaufbereitungen 
erlaubt es hier nicht, eine bestimmte Quelle für Quintus zu benennen. 

Dictys und Dares entwerfen geradezu Gegenkonzeptionen zu Homer: Sie 
dokumentieren hierin ein hohes literarisches Selbstbewusstsein, wie es viele 
Autoren gerade in der Spätantike an den Tag legen: Dichter wie Claudian etwa 
sind sich ihrer Bedeutung und künstlerischen Fähigkeiten, die sich insbesondere 
im freien und geschickten Umgang mit verschiedenen Versionen einer und 
derselben Sage erweisen, sehr bewusst.?? 


Die Rettung Nestors durch Antilochos (Q.S. 2.244-276) 


Nestors ältester Sohn Antilochos ist einer der so genannten ‚kleineren Helden‘ 
des TSK. Sein Schicksal verbindet ihn mit Memnon, durch den er im Kampf fallt: 
Näheres berichtet die Odyssee (4.188) freilich nicht — nur, dass Antilochos 
seinem (allerdings durch Paris) in Bedrängnis geratenen Vater hilft.39 In der 
Aethiopis war die Szene gestaltet (vgl. Aethiopis arg. 12 Bernabé), doch kennen 
wir keine weiteren Details. Dass sich Antilochos geradezu für seinen Vater opfert, 
erzählt — für uns erstmals greifbar — Pindar (Pythie 6.28-30). Diese dramatische 
Gestaltung wirkt weiter und wird etwa im pseudo-aristotelischen Peplos auf- 
gegriffen, der wiederum Grundlage für Ausonius’ Epitaphium 7 ist: In der lateini- 
schen Literatur wird nur hier Antilochos’ Tod als Selbstopferung für Nestor als 
Zeichen der virtus und der pietas (vgl. Vers 3) gedeutet.?" 


34 Enn. scen. 100-101 Vahlen (= Cic. Tusc. 1.105). 

35 Zu Claudians Selbstbewusstsein vgl. u.a. Cameron (1970) 404 und passim. 

36 Vgl. Od. 3.111-112 und 4.187-188; Aethiopis arg. 12-13 Bernabé; Pi. P. 6.28-30. 

37 Aus. Epitaph. 7.3-4 (praemia virtutis similet pietatis adeptus, / servato Antilochus Nestore patre 
obii) bietet in etwa eine in die Ich-Perspektive umgesetzte Übertragung des pseudo-aristote- 
lischen nénAoc-Gedichtes. 
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Quintus reduziert nun geradezu den dramatischen Charakter des Opfertodes 
(Q.S. 2.244-276): Antilochos unterliegt in einem von ihm gegen Memnon geführ- 
ten Kampf vor den Augen des Vaters, ohne sich explizit zu opfern. Memnon hatte 
Nestor angegriffen, und in diesen Kampf greift Antilochos ein, verletzt Memnon 
und stirbt letztlich durch ihn. Die dramatische Prignanz der Szene, wie sie z.B. 
Pindar bietet, geht somit verloren.** An einer anderen Stelle greift Quintus auf die 
Szene zurück: In 3.210 bleibt Nestor in der Trauer der Griechen um Antilochos 
gefasst, wohingegen sich Achilleus zur Rache rüstet. Wenig später (3.517)°? rät 
Nestor nach dem Tod des Achilleus sogar in fast philosophischer Haltung zu 
maßvoller Trauer. Eine exakte Quelle ist auch hier nicht greifbar: Quintus verfügt 
offenbar über ein breit gestreutes, nicht aber auf immer genau bestimmbare 
Vorlagen zurückzuführendes Wissen um Details des TSK, die er nur aus der 
Lektüre ganz verschiedener Werke beziehen und mit denen er recht frei verfahren 
kann. Dies erweist ihn als eine Persönlichkeit im Kulturraum der Spätantike, in 
der umfassende Bildung in höheren Kreisen noch möglich und für viele erstre- 
benswert ist. Zugleich aber passt die Tendenz, hier wie auch etwa in der genann- 
ten Schleifung Hektors die Dramatisierung neu zu skalieren, in die kaiserzeitlich- 
spätantike Literatur, in der Dramatisierung, Psychologisierung und Heroisierung 
bzw. Entheroisierung des Mythos die bevorzugten Kategorien sind, in denen der 
Mythos dem zeitgenössischen Lebensgefühl neu zugängig gemacht wird. 


Schluss 


Die vorgelegte Skizze erlaubt noch keine Auswertung oder Beantwortung etwa 
der Frage nach den Referenztexten oder Intentionen des Quintus: Deutlich wird, 
dass wir heute einen Dichter wie Quintus als Glied einer Kette von Autoren 
deuten sollten, die in ihrer Beschäftigung mit dem Mythos eine Fülle von Variati- 
onen zu einzelnen Szenen und Motiven vorfinden, aus der sie bewusst auswählen 
und in die sie durch ihre Auswahl gezielt eingreifen, um eigene poetologische 
Konzepte zu verfolgen und so den Faden der Sagentradierung weiter zu spinnen. 
Quintus huldigt nicht dem ,Uberdichter‘ Homer, sondern er tritt ihm mit eigenen 
Akzentuierungen selbstbewusst zur Seite. Unser Kriterium wird nicht so sehr eine 
qualitative Bewertung (L besser" oder schlechter") sein als vielmehr die Frage 
nach der Einordnung und Selbsteingliederung in den Strom der Überlieferung 


38 Eine motivische Parallele, die jedoch durch neue Sinngebung spezifisch Geschehen und 
Handlung umdeutet, liegt bei Vergil vor (Aen. 10.769-820), wo Lausus seinem Vater Mezentius 
gegen Aeneas zu Hilfe kommt und schließlich stirbt. Zur Herkunft der Szene aus der Aethiopis 
vgl. Fraenkel (1932). 

39 Vgl. ebenso Nestors Einstellung und Rat in Q.S. 5.605 nach dem Tod des Aias. 
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einerseits und in den geistigen Kulturraum zur Zeit der Entstehung der Posthome- 
rica andererseits. Beides ist in verschiedensten Brechungen greifbar, und wir 
sehen, dass es nicht nur ,den Homer‘, sondern dariiber hinaus zahlreiche weitere 
Darstellungen gibt, die dadurch anders" sind, dass sie andere Intentionen verfol- 
gen und anderen Prinzipien in Handlungsfiigung und Stilisierung verpflichtet 
sind. Insofern sind alle Versionen ‚gleichberechtigt‘, und wir lernen aus ihnen 
mehr über die jeweilige geistige Kultur, wenn wir sie nicht erst beurteilen oder 
abqualifizieren, sondern als das nehmen, was sie sind und sein wollen — Literatur 
zur Unterhaltung, zur Bildung, zur Konservierung — was immer das Genre ist, zu 
dem sich ein Werk bekennt. 

Einige Beobachtungen in den Posthomerica sprechen dafür, dass Quintus in 
den kulturellen Raum der beginnenden Spätantike, sagen wir also in das eher 
späte 3. Jh. hineinragt. Zu diesen Beobachtungen gehört insbesondere eine in der 
Spätantike auftretende Vorliebe für die eklektische, sich in Form von Einzel- 
bildern präsentierende Zusammenführung von verschiedenen Traditionen. Doch 
gehören auch Motivgestaltungen und Personenkonzepte dazu, die an die zeit- 
genössischen Lebensgefühle angepasst werden, und ferner einzelne Erscheinun- 
gen wie etwa die Rolle und Funktion des Schicksals^" als einer wesentlichen 
Instanz poetischer Aussage. 


40 Vgl. hierzu den Beitrag von Gärtner in diesem Band. 
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BAR, SILVIO 
Quintus Smyrnaeus und die Tradition des epischen Musenanrufs 
(Quintus of Smyrna and the Tradition of the Epic Call to the Muses) 


According to an ancient literary tradition, an epic poem has to start with a proem which 
incorporates a call to the Muses and a brief outline of the story that is to follow. The 
necessity of such an opening applies to heroic epic poetry in particular because the narra- 
tor needs divine assistance in order to gain full knowledge of his themes. However, 
Quintus of Smyrna does not write a proper proem at the beginning of his Posthomerica, 
but plunges into his narrative (i.e. a sequel of Homer’s Jiad) more or less at once. In 
traditional positivistic scholarship, this has usually been taken as proof of Quintus’ lack of 
originality and inventiveness. In the twelfth book of the Posthomerica, then, we find the 
first and only call to the Muses in the entire epic, which Quintus places before the cata- 
logue of the heroes who ascend into the wooden horse. Into this in-text proem, Quintus 
incorporates intertextual references to Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus, as well as a 
statement about his provenance: Quintus, or more precisely the epic ‘I’, claims to have 
been divinely inspired by the Muses “in the land of Smyrna”. As a rule, this passage is 
taken autobiographically and therefore the poet Quintus is assumed to originate from the 
city of Smyrna. In my article, however, both the fact of the non-existing initial proem as 
well as the in-text proem with its intertextual references, including the mention of Smyrna, 
are interpreted on a poetological level as a well-directed, emulative discourse about 
Quintus’ literary predecessors. In no respect does Quintus show lack of ability as a poet, 
but rather reveals himself as highly creative in terms of imitatio and aemulatio. He 
establishes himself within the literary canon as a Homerus novus who does not simply 
write a sequel to Homer’s /liad but also pays attention to Hellenistic poetry and even 
inscribes himself into the cultural and intellectual background of his own time, the Second 
Sophistic. 


BAUMBACH, MANUEL 

Die Poetik der Schilde: Form und Funktion von Ekphraseis in den Posthomerica des 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 

(Poetics on Shields: Form and Function of Ecphrasis in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Post- 
homerica) 


The paper deals with the narrative function of ecphrasis in the Posthomerica, focusing on 
the shield descriptions in 5.6-101 (shield of Achilles) and 6.198-293 (shield of Eurypylos). 
Not only are both ecphraseis discussed in their specific structure, meaning and pro-/ 
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analeptic function, but their intratextual dialogue within the Posthomerica is shown, 
through which important poetological reflections emerge. In addition, the Quintean art of 
ecphrasis is explored by following the intertextual links between the two shield descrip- 
tions and their models in Homeric (Jiad 18.478-613, shield of Achilles) and Ps.-Hesiodic 
(Aspis 139-318, shield of Heracles) epic. It will be shown that the Posthomerica not only 
competes with the epic tradition of ecphrasis but combines elements from it in order to 
present a poetics of ecphrasis for Second Sophistic epic. 


BOYTEN, BELLINI 
More “Parfit Gentil Knyght” than “Hyrcanian Beast”: The Reception of Neoptolemos in 
Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica 


The son of Achilleus is a far more amiable fellow in Quintus than previous mythological 
accounts would lead us to expect. In fact, the prevalent tendency in the Posthomerica is 
for Neoptolemos to be portrayed against type in a positive light. Quintus manipulates the 
narrative and the characterization of Neoptolemos, and those involved with him in some 
way, to achieve this effect. Initially, I will consider this tendency in the Posthomerica in 
general. Then, I will focus on a specific instance which highlights this point; the killing of 
Priam. Finally, to avoid oversimplifying Quintus’ treatment of the young hero, I will 
consider the rather more ambiguous portrayal, the Polyxena sacrifice episode, followed by 
a brief biography of Neoptolemos’ post-Troy narrative. Through making extensive use of 
intertextual readings, I aim to illustrate how Quintus portrays a Neoptolemos who differs 
markedly from more traditional representations. 


CARVOUNIS, AIKATERINI 
Final Scenes in Quintus of Smyrna, Posthomerica 14 


This paper examines three scenes at the end of Posthomerica 14 following the departure of 
the Achaeans from Troy: (i) the divine exchange between Athena and Zeus, where the 
goddess requests permission to punish the Greeks; (ii) the death of the Locrian Ajax; and 
(iii) the destruction of the wall of the Achaeans. It is argued here that Athena’s speech to 
Zeus underlines men’s wickedness and impiety in terms that evoke the Hesiodic myth of 
the races. The extent of this impiety is illustrated in the death of Ajax, who is depicted as a 
figure of extraordinary and threatening might eventually overpowered by the gods. The 
transition signalled in Athena’s speech is brought to the foreground with the destruction of 
the Achaean wall, which sets the heroes of the Trojan War in the past. 


GARTNER, URSULA 

Zur Rolle der Personifikationen des Schicksals in den Posthomerica des Quintus Smyr- 
naeus 

(The Personifications of Fate in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica) 


In the Posthomerica the personifications of fate play a more important role than in Homer 
or Apollonius Rhodius; this is emphasized by the sheer number of their appearances, and 
the fact that they take over tasks attributed to the Olympian gods in Homer. On the other 
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hand, their physical appearance is never, and their physical intervention seldom, described. 
Although some of the tasks that the three most important personifications — Aisa, Moira, 
and Ker — perform are the same or similar, others are clearly different. This means that the 
personifications are not to be understood as synonyms. Further it is to be noted that the 
relation between them and Zeus and with one another not only remains ambiguous, but 
that this ambiguity even seems to be stressed. Quintus preferred these pictures as they 
offered the opportunity to explain the destination of men in different ways. We are shown 
that incomprehensible fate, which is mostly felt to be miserable and arbitrary but which 
has to be endured, remains for men; it is not for nothing that the main statements on the 
topic are made by characters, not by the author himself. 


GOTIA, ANDREI 
Light and Darkness in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica 2 


This contribution is an analysis of book 2 of the Posthomerica by Quintus of Smyrna 
through the lens of light and darkness, a central pair for the structure of the book, whose 
protagonist is Memnon, the masculine counterpart of Penthesileia, the heroine of book 1. 
The deeds of the son of Dawn are one of the most accomplished episodes of the poem, a 
fact which suggests that the value of the poet from Smyrna is to be found particularly at 
the level of individual books. It is also an opportunity to discuss the relationship between 
Virgil and Homer in Posthomerica 2.471-476. 


HADJITTOFI, FOTINI 
Res Romanae: Cultural Politics in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica and Nonnus’ 
Dionysiaca 


This paper juxtaposes Quintus’ Posthomerica and Nonnus’ Dionysiaca in terms of the 
political and ideological positions they adopt towards Rome, and argues that the way they 
represent Hellenic and Roman identities is characteristic of the different cultural environ- 
ments in which they were written. The first section is concerned with the characterisation 
of Aeneas and Sinon in books 11-13 of the Posthomerica; Quintus’ depiction of these two 
characters reflects a contestation and re-negotiation between Roman and Greek identities, 
which is typical of the Second Sophistic period. The following section contrasts the 
treatment of the Pleiad Electra and the myths relevant to her in the two epics, in order to 
elucidate the differences between Quintus’ and Nonnus' attitudes towards the Roman 
Empire. Finally, the third part of the paper turns to the question of Nonnus’ embrace of 
Rome and Roman ideology, and briefly examines the phenomenon of the collapse of 
traditional Hellenism in Late Antiquity, as it is expressed in book 41 of the poem, the story 
of Beirut. 


JAMES, ALAN W. 
Quintus of Smyrna and Virgil — A Matter of Prejudice 


The question of whether Quintus made creative use of Latin poetry, especially whether he 
was indebted to Virgil’s Aeneid, has been debated ever since the rediscovery of his work, 
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more intensively during the past century. Three main factors have contributed to di- 
sagreement. First, relative chronology was uncertain as long as his own date remained 
unknown. Secondly, the rarity of influence from Latin poetry to Greek made this hypothe- 
sis for Quintus an exception that some scholars were reluctant to accept. Thirdly, the 
success with which he imitated the language and style of the Homeric epics encouraged 
the opinion that he lacked sufficient originality to do more than simply reproduce material 
from his sources. 

The paper first outlines the history of this debate with special attention to the contri- 
butions of Frederick Paley, Richard Heinze, Rudolf Keydell and Francis Vian. Then it 
reviews the most crucially relevant passages in the following books of the Posthomerica: 
book 12 the wooden horse; book 13 the sack of Troy; book 14 (466-496) Aeolus and the 
winds; book 11 (358-473) Aeneas versus the testudo; book 4 (423-429) the poppy simile; 
book 12 (503-520) the list of portents. Finally, the paper considers the relevance of 
Lessing’s Laokoon, which compares Quintus’ version of the Laocoon episode with Vir- 
gil’s (chapter 5) as well as two other episodes with their counterparts in the Ziad (chapters 
12 and 23). This is used to demonstrate Quintus’ originality. 


KNEEBONE, EMILY 
Fish in Battle? Quintus of Smyrna and the Halieutica of Oppian 


This paper is based around one of Quintus’ more unusual similes, that of Neoptolemus as 
a night-fisherman (Q.S. 7.569-575). Looking first at the importance of Neoptolemus as the 
son of Achilles, heir to his father’s greatness and newcomer to this war, the simile is then 
read through the lens of Oppian’s Halieutica, that influential didactic epic on sea-fishing 
from the second century A.D. Quintus, it is argued, draws upon a long-standing discourse 
of fishing as trickery, using the motif to illuminate the world of Troy. A model of fiery 
heroism cedes to a new mode of warfare, that of the Trojan Horse, and the night-fishing of 
Neoptolemus contrasts with the bloody slaughter of Deiphobus, who is figured at Q.S. 
9.172-177 as a dispatcher of swordfish. Quintus, it is argued, uses similes drawn from 
Oppianic material to foreground important questions about the nature of war, about the 
ways in which battle should be waged and cities sacked and about what it is to be an epic 
hero. ufjtıg and 60Xoc, archetypal qualities of the fisherman, must be combined with the 
warrior’s fiery Bin to produce a new kind of hero for this post-Achillean age. 


MACIVER, CALUM A. 
Returning to the Mountain of Arete: Reading Ecphrasis, Constructing Ethics in Quintus 
Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica 


This paper presents a re-analysis of the Shield of Achilles, with a particular focus on the 
scene where the Mountain of Arete is described. The Shield of Achilles has received more 
attention from scholars to date than any other part of the Posthomerica, with a particular 
emphasis on Quellenforschung. This has especially been the case with the markedly 
original Mountain of Arete. This paper does three things: a) it establishes the Stoic inheri- 
tance of the scene where the Mountain of Arete is described, through discussion of partic- 
ular Lucianic intertexts; b) it argues that the Mountain of Arete can be read as mise-en- 
abime for a significant thematic portion of the whole text, and that a Stoic undercurrent, as 
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a result, can be read in correspondences with the image on the Shield; c) the paper conclu- 
des by drawing attention to the intricate layers of reading involved in this intertextually 
complex Shield, and the ways in which poetic memory conflict with visualisation of what 
is described in ecphrasis. 


OZBEK, LEYLA 

Ripresa della tradizione e innovazione compositiva: la medicina nei Posthomerica di 
Quinto Smirneo 

(Refashioning the Tradition: Classical Medicine in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica) 


One of the most striking peculiarities of Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica is the interest 
in medical matters, in particular descriptions of wounds and activities of Homeric intfipec, 
but also similes regarding medical diseases and a general focus on anatomical or physio- 
logical details. This feature is not only remarkable in itself, but it also enables scholars to 
better understand one of the central patterns of Quintus’ narrative technique: his adherence 
to traditional literary models, and, at the same time, his attempt to innovate, where possi- 
ble, the epic genre by inserting these very detailed (often macabre) medical descriptions. 
Quintus’ indebtedness to the epic tradition is noticeable immediately when considering the 
activity of Homeric doctors (in particular, Q.S. 4.203-214 and 396-402), and the descrip- 
tions of wounds in which, nevertheless, the author is able to innovate by adding new 
details to the original Homeric models, such as the gruesome residual movements of limbs 
amputated in battle (Q.S. 11.71-78, 188-200; 6.634-638 and partly 11.55-59; 13.241-245). 
Also, in some fundamental moments of the plot, Quintus does not fail to include medical 
details, like the physiological and neural symptoms of Ajax’ attack of дтп (Q.S. 5.322- 
329), or the description of Philoctetes’ gangrene (Q.S. 9.375-391, echoed by Paris’ wound 
in 10.273-282), thus showing a most up-to-date medical knowledge. However, in order to 
permit the continuation of the plot or to follow some crucial intertexts, Quintus is also able 
to return to the archaic theories of illness and healing, for instance regarding the responsi- 
bility of the gods for Ajax’ madness and for Philoctetes’ miraculous healing. In contrast, 
Quintus’ descriptions of ophthalmic diseases (see in particular the simile of the man partly 
recovered from blindness in Q.S. 1.76-85 and Laocoon’s blinding in 12.399-415) seem 
original additions in the plot, and represent the most striking examples of Quintus’ attempt 
to innovate using medical subjects. 


SCHMITZ, THOMAS A. 
The Use of Analepses and Prolepses in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica 


The paper analyzes Quintus’ use of prolepses and analepses, passages referring to the 
‘future’ and the ‘past’. It tries to show that Quintus inherited most functions of such 
anachronies from the Homeric epics: narrative variation, emotional involvement of the 
audience, preparation of future developments, tragic irony and depiction of human failure. 
At the same time, such anachronies often serve to establish intertextual contact with the 
Homeric epics: they point to precise Homeric passages and thus invite readers to compare 
the narrative situation in Quintus’ and in Homer’s text. Most importantly, it can be shown 
that a number of anachronies also function as metapoetical devices: they draw the audi- 
ence’s attention to the generic belatedness of Quintus’ epic text. The Quintean Nestor is in 
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particular such a metapoetical character, and his frequent use of anachronies is a mirror 
image of the Posthomeric epic narrator. 


SCHUBERT, PAUL 
From the Epics to the Second Sophistic, from Hecuba to Aethra, and finally from Troy to 
Athens: Defining the Position of Quintus Smyrnaeus in his Posthomerica 


The aim of this paper is to explore one aspect of the relationship between two very impor- 
tant elements of Greek literature of the Empire, which are on the one hand the influence of 
Athens, expressed in different ways but mainly through rhetoric, and on the other a 
tradition which can be associated with the flourishing practice of epic poetry. A descrip- 
tion of epic poetry in the Roman Empire is provided in outline, before we recall Panteleus’ 
famous short poem on the battle of Marathon (XXIII Heitsch); the latter shows how 
rhetoric and epic can mix in an Athenian setting. Moving to Quintus, we can examine the 
narrative on Aethra’s rescue by her grandsons Acamas and Demophon at the fall of Troy 
(Q.S. 13.496-543). A comparison between Aethra and Hecuba highlights the role of 
Athens as opposed to Troy. Finally, the question of Rome’s position in such a context is 
raised. 


SHORROCK, ROBERT 
Nonnus, Quintus and the Sack of Troy 


In book 40 of the Dionysiaca, Nonnus brings his detailed and imaginative rescripting of 
the Trojan War to an end. Given the expansive nature of Nonnus’ narrative, one might 
have expected a sustained imitation of the Posthomeric tradition to have followed on from 
his replay of the ‘death of Hector’. In fact, Nonnus devotes little more than 200 lines to the 
period from the death of the enemy hero to the end of the war — supplying neither a 
wooden horse nor a gory description of the sack of the city. 

On the face of it, Nonnus’ ‘sack of Troy’ appears to have by-passed the entire 
Posthomeric tradition. His own version of events seems to return directly to Homer whose 
narrative had frequently hinted that the death of Hector spelled the end of the Trojan War. 
In fact, the relationship between Nonnus and Quintus (and the wider Posthomeric tradi- 
tion) is more nuanced than this simple act of downsizing implies. A close analysis of the 
end of the Indian War in book 40 reveals a deeper and more sophisticated relationship 
with the Posthomeric tradition than has previously been imagined. Though this paper 
argues for a clear intertextual relationship between Nonnus and Quintus, it is more con- 
cerned with establishing a meaningful dialogue between two later Greek hexameter poems 
that are seldom considered together. The brevity of Nonnus’ engagement with the 
Posthomeric tradition invites interpretation as a deliberate response by the poet of Diony- 
sus to the established ‘world order’ of poetry. Nonnus’ playful narrative strategies suggest 
a radical reinterpretation of the canonical role of the Posthomeric narrative within the 
history of epic. This is itself part of a still wider discourse of poetic anxiety that takes us 
beyond Quintus and the Posthomeric tradition, back once again to the ineluctable figure of 
Homer. 
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TSOMIS, GEORGIOS P. 

Vorbild und aemulatio: An der Kreuzung von intertextuellen Beziigen in den Totenklagen 
dreier Frauen in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica: Briseis, Tekmessa und Oinone 
(Model and aemulatio: Intertextual Cross-Referencing in the Threnodies of Three Women 
in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica: Briseis, Tecmessa and Oenone) 


Textual and structural analysis in this paper evinced that the laments of the three women 
in question were composed to reflect an independent poetic design, incorporating allusions 
to the poet’s own work as well as to that of others. The comparison readers with a knowl- 
edge of Homer are invited to make reveals both the novelty of Briseis’ motives and a new 
aspect of Achilles (Q.S. 3.551-581). Furthermore the reader may notice Quintus’ attempt 
to show that the Briseis threnody in the Posthomerica is not only more intensive and more 
significant than her Iliadic lament for Patroclus but also more appropriate. In Quintus the 
threnody of Tecmessa for Ajax (Q.S. 5.521-567) surpasses in intensity the appeals of the 
slave and concubine in Sophocles, but also Briseis’ lament in the Posthomerica. Intertex- 
tual references render the presentation of Oenone’s reaction to the death of Paris and her 
threnody (Q.S. 10.411-431), introducing her will to self-immolation, as poetically more 
significant than those of Briseis and of Tecmessa, thereby proving the depth of her love. 
The interpretation of these three y6o1 thus shows that they form a climax: from the non- 
marital relationship of Briseis to Achilles via the quasi-marital relationship of Tecmessa to 
Ajax to the marital relationship of Oenone to Paris. At the same time, these laments not 
only bear upon one another but also on passages in the work of earlier poets - Homer and 
others — which they recall and transform. It is against the background of these passages 
that we recognize what is new and authentic in Quintus: an expressly deliberate poetic 
technique. Again and again Quintus' intention is to surpass his models — his art is aemula- 
tio. 


USENER, KNUT 

Wege und Formen, Umwege und Umformungen: Quintus Smyrnaeus und die Rezeption 
der Trojasage in Kaiserzeit und Spátantike 

(Paths and Detours, Forms and Transformations: Quintus Smyrnaeus and the Adoption of 
the Legend of Troy in the Imperial Period and Late Antiquity) 


In order to understand the Posthomerica, or further, to show how such an understanding 
could be more appropriate to modern scholarship, it will be useful to set Quintus Smyr- 
naeus within his temporal context — a context that is not known in a definite sense: it 
might have taken place in the period of the Second Sophistic, in the third century A.D., or 
even at the rising of Late Antique literature. So it could be useful to tighten up the paths 
and detours, the forms and the transformations of literature at this time. Where do we find 
then Quintus Smyrnaeus? Looking for this ‘renewed’ Quintus, I try to show in a first step 
the process of the reception of the Troy saga, how it worked generally. Thereafter I will 
have a look at special literary works of Late Antiquity, such as Dictys, and Dares (and 
their Latin texts), but also authors like Claudianus, Ausonius, Sidonius, and Fulgentius, 
and their literary background. In a second step, I will give some examples of how special 
preformed themes and motifs are reformed by Quintus. 
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1. General index* 


Accius 249 n.23 

Achaimenides (companion of Odysseus) 
366 n.54 

Achilleus (son of Peleus) 13-14; 15 
n.70; 29 n.2; 32-38; 39 n.39; 46 n.58; 
47; 53 n.88; 64; 66; 73; 75-77; 81; 83- 
84; 85; 88-92; 96-99; 102; 105-106; 
108-142; 146; 148; 154; 173; 186-188; 
190-195; 197; 203; 207; 217; 220; 
222-224; 229-230; 232-234; 236 
n.133; 244 n.6; 247; 253 n.43; 259- 
284; 285; 288-291; 308-313; 315-316; 
320-324; 342; 359; 377; 383-384; 402- 
408 

Actium 375-376 

Aeneas > see Aineias 

Aétius 182 

Agamede 172 

Agamemnon 38; 71; 76-77; 125; 132 
n.44; 134 n.46; 153-154; 186-187; 
194-195; 200; 206; 224-225; 236-237; 
257 n.56; 280; 296 n.43; 309-311; 328- 
329; 334-335; 404 

Agenor 162 

Agias 243; 257 n.56 

Agrippa 375 n.80 

Aias (Greater / Telamonian) 13; 36; 70; 
73; 106; 116; 118-121; 123; 125; 136- 
138; 148; 153 n.29; 156; 162 n.7; 165- 


166; 173-177; 186-187; 195-201; 205- 
207; 216; 220; 221 n.68; 237; 243; 262 
n.10; 275-277; 288 n.12; 293; 296-299; 
302; 305; 309; 312; 335; 408 n.39 

Aias (Lesser / Lokrian) 71 n.21; 78; 
150; 230 n.112; 241-257; 319; 326- 
327; 333 n.160 

Aidos (Shame) 245-246 

Aigaion 252 n.40 

Aigeus 348-349 

Aiginetai 162 n.8 

Ailianos (Claudius Aelianus) 55 n.97 

Aineias 2-3; 53 n.88; 61 n.127; 71 n.21; 
78-79; 84; 113 n.15; 147; 150-152; 
232; 270 n.51; 283 n.88; 293 n.36; 
308; 322 n.95; 352-354; 358-370; 372- 
373; 408 n.38 

Aiolia 151 

Aiolos (god of the Winds) 147; 150-151 

Aion 374 

Aisa 68; 69 n.17; 72; 213-221; 225-226; 
231-232; 236-239; 311 

Aischines (orator) 8; 347 n.29 

Aischylos 36 n.30; 176 n.31; 226; 233 
n.117; 235 n.129; 345; 394 

Aithra 339-340; 347-352; 370-371 

Aition 81 

Akamas 347-352 

Akrokorinthos 353 


* Names are lemmatized in their original form / language as far as it is possible and useful (e.g. 
‘Aias’ [not ‘Ajax’], Caesar" [not ‘Cesar’], etc.). For ancient authors and their works, cf. also the 
‘index of passages cited'. Modern scholars are taken into account only up until around 1900. 
Frequently used names like ‘Quintus’, ‘Homer’, ‘Troy’, etc. are not included. 
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Aldina 17; 52 n.83 

Alekto 153 n.29 

Alexander the Great 386 

Alexandreia 4; 62 n.130; 398 

Alkathoos 163 

Alkimedon (Greek warrior) 360 n.18 

Amazon(es) 86; 88; 102; 156 

Ammianus Marcellinus 402 

Amphilochos 78; 84; 327 

Amphithea (Odysseus’ grandmother) 
314 n.45 

Amphitryon 293 n.36 

Amykos 252 n.39 

Anachronism / Anachrony 66-67; 73; 
77-79; 83-84; 145; 357; 365 n.40 

Analepsis 65-84; 136-137; 139; 141- 
142 

Anatolia 4; 62 n.130 

Andromache 186; 191-193; 196; 199; 
201; 204 n.50; 206; 311 n.30; 320 
n.83; 326; 331; 334; 406 

Antaios 131 n.39; 138 

Antenor 72 n.26; 301 n.65; 404 

Antilochos 320 n.80; 407-408 

Antinoos (suitor) 310 n.20 

Antiocheia 4; 6; 62 n.130 

Antipatros of Sidon 53 

Antiphates 327 

Antiphos (companion of Odysseus) 75; 
334 n.173 

Antoninus Pius (emperor) 354 

Apatheia 276 n.72 

Aphidnai 348-349 

Aphrodite 112; 116-117; 188-189; 205; 
232; 253 n.42; 360; 362-363; 374-375; 
377 n.94; 390 

Apollon 38 n.38; 39 n.39; 46 n.58; 56; 
78; 150; 230; 234; 254-255; 288; 295; 
303; 312; 317-319; 321 n.68; 333-334; 
403 n.30 

Apollonios Rhodios 24; 30; 38 n.38; 50 
n.73; 141; 151; 157; 162 n.7; 175; 185; 
211; 214 n.32; 220 n.65; 227 n.96; 
238; 270 n.47; 292-293; 341; 343 


Apostrophe 190 

Aratos 31;291-292 

Ares 88-89; 94; 102; 151; 216 n.44; 
298; 311; 344-345 

Arete 259-284 

Argonauts 50 n.73; 151 

Argos (argonaut) 215 n.32 

Argos (city) 53 n.86; 192; 199; 335; 
377 

Aristarchos of Samothrace 39 n.40 

Aristeides, Ailios (orator) 53; 64 n.136; 
376 n.88; 397 

Aristoteles 30; 108; 269 n.40; 347 

Aristoxenos 39; 42 

Arktinos 315; 326; 340-341; 352 n.34; 
389 n.24 

Artemis 55-61 

Ascanius 361 

Asia Minor 339; 342; 353-354 

Asklepios 165; 170; 323 n.100 

Assarakos 71 

Asterios 389 n.24 

Astraea (daughter of Iuppiter and Iustitia) 
246 

Astraia (nurse of Beroé) 374 

Astyanax 196; 199; 287 n.10; 307; 314- 
315; 323-326; 331; 336; 352 

Ate 77 

Athena (goddess) 40; 150-152; 154; 
173; 174 n.24; 176-179; 198; 232; 234; 
241-257; 280 n.83+84; 289 n.17; 319; 
326-327; 335 

Athens (city) 9; 53 n.86; 287 n.7; 339- 
340; 343-347; 352-355; 370; 374-378 

Atlas 247 n.20; 370 

Atticism 10-11; 64 n.134 

Atticus 397 n.15 

Augeias 136 

Augustus, Gaius Octavius (emperor) 
347; 354; 375-376 

Aulis 75; 84 

Ausonius 399-405 

Ausonians 375 

Automedon 308 
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Bacchantes > see Bakchoi 

Baebius (author of the Ilias Latina) 398; 
400; 402 

Bakchoi 379; 383; 386-387 

Bakchylides 157 

Baldi, Bernardino 19 

Beirut 374-378 

Beroé (daughter of Aphrodite) 374; 377 

Berytos > see Beirut 

Bessarion, Basilius 16; 17 n.78; 52; 
145; 343 

Binnenproómium 2 

Black Sea 389 n.24 

Bloom, Harold 65; 130; 289; 391 

Bonitz, Hermann 20 

Briareos 252 n.40 

Briseis 185-207; 327; 332 

Byzantine Empire 376 

Caesar, Gaius Iulius 152 

Camilla 153 n.29 

Canon, classical 10-12 

Chaos 222 

Chariton of Aphrodisias 365 n.48 

Chaucer, Geoffrey 307 

Chios 53 n.86 

Chorizontes 397 

Christianity 5 

Chrysippos (Stoic philosopher) 182; 
265 

Cicero 21; 266 n.29 

Cilicia 78 

Claudianus (poet) 402; 407 

Commodus (emperor) 3 

Constantinople 3-4; 62 n.130; 145; 343; 
364 n.35 

Corippus, Flavius Cresconius 53; 60 
n.127 

Cretan Bull 136 

Cycle, Epic > see Epic Cycle 

Dakhleh Oasis 341 

Dardanos (ancestor of Priamos) 68; 
359; 370-374 

Dareios 36 n.30; 344-346 


Dares (poet) 396; 398-401; 404-405; 
407 

Datis 345-346 

Dausque, Claude 17-18 

Dawn (goddess) > see Eos 

Death (god) > see Moros; Olethros 

Deidameia 203; 205; 313-314; 329 
n.137 

Deimos 277-280 

Deiphobos 272 n.60; 286; 295; 298; 
301-305; 308 

Delphi 262 n.15; 314; 319; 333-334 

Demeter 162n.8 

Demodokos 37; 51; 75 n.30; 268 n.33 

Demophon (son of Theseus, brother of 
Akamas) 347-351 

Demosthenes (ophthalmologist) 177; 
182 n.44 

De Pauw, Johannes C. 17-18 

Deriades 379-381; 383-384 

Deukalion 256 

Dichterweihe 47; 48 n.64 

Dictys of Crete 152 

Dido 204 n.50; 205 

Dike 246; 364 n.37 

Diktys of Crete 396; 398-401; 404-405; 
407 

Diocletianus 6; 342 

Diogenes Laértios 398 

Diomedes (son of Tydeus) 73; 160 n.3; 
164 n.9; 167-168; 170; 224; 318 n.71; 
323-325; 327; 350-351; 403 n.30 

Dion of Prusa 14; 53; 353-354; 397 

Dionysios of Halikarnassos 10; 353 

Dionysios Periegetes 31; 280 n.82 

Dionysos 346; 370; 374; 376; 379-380; 
384-391 

Dioscuri 341; 348-350 

Dirae 235 
(> see also Ker[es]) 

Dirge > see Goos 

Dodekathlos 130-133; 136; 140 

Dolon 164 n.9; 323 n.97 
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Donner, Johann Jakob Christian 19 

Dorotheos (son of Quintus) 5-7; 12-13; 
343 n.19 

Dracontius (poet) 402 

Dream 48 n.64; 49; 88 

Ecalia 165 

Editio princeps > see Aldina 

Eétion (father of Andromache) 187 

Egypt 173 n.22; 177 n.33+34; 341-343 

Eileithyia 58; 59 n.116 

Eioneos 324 

Ekphrasis 13; 23; 107-142; 259-284 

Elektra (daughter of Atlas, one of the 
Pleiades) 370-372; 374 

Elizabeth 373 

Elpenor 216 n.45 

Emathion (brother of Dardanos) 371 

Empedokles 174 

Enargeia 114 n.18 

Engkomion 36 

Enkelados 250 n.29; 251 

Ennius 161 n.4; 164 n.9; 397-400; 407 

Enthymeme 269 n.43 

Enyo 213; 234 n.119 

Eos (goddess) 85-106; 212 

Epeios 40; 290; 304 

Epeiros (Epirus) 354 

Ephesos 354 

Ephialtes (brother of Otos) 46 n.58 

Epic Cycle 1; 14; 34; 78; 145-146; 149; 
151; 317-318; 326-328; 343; 367; 380; 
389 n.24; 394-396; 398-400; 403; 407 

Epideixis 9-11 

Epikedeion 36 

Epirota, Quintus Caecilius 397 

Erasistratos 162 n.7; 175 

Erato 31 n.14 

Erebos 222 

Erechtheus 377 

Erinyes 213; 220 n.65; 236 n.133; 277- 
279; 335 n.176 

Eris 98; 117; 213; 227; 234; 277-280 

Eros 222 

Erwartungshaltung 109; 130 


Erwartungshorizont 8 

Ethiopians 86-88; 90; 93 

Ethopoiia 185 n.1; 344; 346-347 

Etna (volcano) 249 

Euadne (daughter of Iphis, wife of 
Kapaneus) 205-206 

Eulogium / Eulogy 36; 311 

Eumaios 313 

Eumenides 234 n.120 

Euphorion of Chalkis 350-351 

Euripides 34; 36 n.30; 127; 248; 327; 
329-330; 333-334; 343; 391; 394; 403; 
406 

Europa (daughter of Agenor) 128; 371 

Europe (continent) 353-354 

Euros 202 n.42 

Euryalos (Greek, opponent of Epeios) 
290 

Euryalus (Trojan, companion of Nisus) 
152 

Eurybates 248-249 

Eurykleia 314 n.45 

Eurymachos (Greek warrior) 290-291; 
293-294; 404 

Eurypylos (son of Telephos, grandson of 
Herakles) 36; 69-71; 75; 79; 106; 
108; 110-111; 128-142; 160 n.3; 165 
n.11; 282 n.86; 288 n.13; 293 n.37; 
305; 314; 320 n.82; 334 n.173 

Eurysakes 186; 195-196; 199-200 

Eusebios (bishop of Caesarea) 6-7; 
12 n.58 

Eustathios of Thessalonica 15 

Favorinus 11 

Flaminius 295 n.39 

Fulgentius (mythographer) 399; 401; 
403 

Gabriel 373 

Gaia 222; 252 n.39 

Galenos (Trojan ally) 67-68 

Gallia 400 

Gallus 397 n.15 

Ganyktor 385 

Ganymedes 79; 247 n.19 
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Gigantomachy 241; 249-251 

Glaucoma 156; 180-182 

Gnome 259-261; 263-264; 268-271; 
273-276; 284; 369 

Golden Age 374 

Goos (Dirge) 185-207 

Gorgias of Leontinoi 347 n.29 

Gorgo(nes) 278; 280 
(> see also Medusa) 

Gorgytion 152 

Great Bear 389 n.24 

Gyraean rocks 248; 251 

Hades 350 

Hadrianus (emperor) 10; 354 

Harmonia (wife of Kadmos) 373-374 

Heinze, Richard 20 n.93; 146 

Hekabe 186; 190 n.15; 201; 203; 215 
n.39; 319 n.4; 325 n.109; 327; 329- 
330; 339-340; 348-352; 354; 370-371; 
404 

Hekate 58 

Hektor 32-35; 70-71; 74-75; 90 n.7; 
178; 186; 190 n.15; 191-193; 196; 199 
n.35; 201; 234; 290; 300 n.62; 305; 
308; 314; 321; 326; 331-332; 353-354; 
379-380; 383; 390; 404; 406-408 

Helena 73; 172-173; 186; 201; 203; 
215-216; 231; 237 n.134; 256; 348- 
351; 389-390; 401 

Helenos 353-354 

Helikon 45-46; 47 n.59; 48 

Helios (god) 97; 103-104; 106; 202 
n.42; 346 n.26; 373 

Hellanikos 397 

Hellespontos 302 

Hephaistos 76; 111; 113-114; 121; 128- 
129; 142; 279 n.81; 282-283; 288; 298- 
301; 332 n.158; 348-349; 351; 377 

Hera 134 n.46; 201; 214; 288; 321 n.68; 
367 
(> see also Iuno) 

Herakleides (sophist) 54 n.93 

Herakleides (periegetes) 55 n.96 


Herakles 108; 129-142; 170 n.19; 204- 
205; 252 n.39; 264 n.24; 319; 334 

Hermann, Gottfried 18; 20; 24 

Hermes 243; 373-374 

Hermione 334 n.168 

Hermos (river) 54 n.94; 56 

Hermotimos of Klazomenai 265-266 

Herodes Atticus 11 

Herodotos 55 n.96; 162 n.8; 366 n.50; 
378 n.95 

Herophilos 162 n.7; 175; 177 

Hesiodos 30; 41; 45-47; 48 n.67; 49; 
51; 61-62; 185; 214; 220; 227; 241; 
245; 247; 256-257; 263-267; 274; 279; 
280 n.84; 340 
(> see also Ps.-Hesiodos) 

Hesione 131 n.39; 133-134 

Hippocratica 165; 169 n.18 

Homeric Hymns 30 n.10; 38 

Horai (Hours) 102 

Horatius 108 

Hyginus 131 n.39; 398; 400-401; 403; 
405 

Hymns, Homeric + see Homeric 
Hymns 

Hypeiron 160 n.3 

Hyperion 105 n.34 

Hypsenor 160 n.3 

Ibykos 327-328; 403 

Ida (mountain near Troy) 33; 201; 255 

Idas 295 n.39 

Idomeneus 163 

Ilioneos 307; 323-326 

Iliupersis 243 

India 378 n.96 

Indians 376; 379-391 

Inspirationsgottheiten 30 n.9 

Interfigurality 186 n.2 

Iphigeneia 333 

Iphimedeia (mother of Ephialtes and 
Otos) 46 n.58 

Iris 151; 290 

Iros 325 n.109 
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Isthmos 353 

Italy 341; 353-354 

Ithaka 244 

Tulianus (emperor) 400 

Tuno 150; 234; 248-249 
(> see also Hera) 

Iuppiter 234; 249-250; 252 n.40 
(> see also Zeus) 

Tuturna (sister of Turnus) 234-235 

Iuvenalis 289 n.18 

Kadmos (son of Agenor, brother of 
Europa) 371-373; 377; 378 n.96; 379 

Kalchas 2; 73; 74 n.27; 78-80; 84; 295; 
316; 318; 352-354; 362-363; 365; 372- 
373 

Kallimachos (commander in Marathon) 
344-345 

Kallimachos (poet) 40; 46-51; 61-62; 
248 

Kalliopeia 31 n.19; 47; 217-218 

Kalydna 150 

Kalypso 243 

Kapaneus 205; 251 

Kaphesian rocks 71 n.21 

Kassandra 57 n.108; 74 n.27; 147; 150; 
213 n.19; 241-243; 248; 253 n.42; 255; 
319; 325; 335 

Kebes 261; 262 n.14; 264 n.24 

Kehmptzow, Franz 20 

Kekrops 377 

Kellis (Egypt) 341 

Kentauroi 131 n.39; 133; 136; 138; 140 

Kerberos 132-133 

Ker(es) 69-70; 93; 96-98; 205; 211-214; 
216; 227-235; 237-239; 277-280; 321 

Kerostasy 227; 230; 232-233 

Kirke 172 

Kleolaos 163 

Kleon (Greek warrior) 290-291; 293- 
294 

Kleopatra (last Ptolemaian queen) 375 

Klytaimestra 36 n.30 

Knossos 389 n.24 

Köchly, Hermann 18-19; 146 


Kolchis 389 n.24 

Kolluthos 146; 343 

Kolophon 53 n.86; 78 

Koroibos (Trojan warrior) 325 

Kos 250 n.29 

Kottos 252 

Kretheis (nymph, mother of Homer) 
53 n.87 

Kreusa 362 

Kronos 375 

Kunstsprache 11 

Kydoimos 227 

Kyklop(e)s 75; 247; 334 n.173 

Kyknos (son of Ares) 139-140 

Kyme 53 n.86 

Kynegeiros 344-346 

Kyrene 48 

Laestrygonians 290 

Lakedaimon > see Sparta 

Laocoon 40; 146; 149-150; 153-157; 
178-180; 182; 232; 292 n.30; 366 

Laodike (daughter of Priamos) 350-351; 
370-371 

Laomedon 134; 153; 254 

Lapithes 140 

Larides 162 n.6 

Lascaris, Constantine 16-17; 52; 145 

Lausus 408 n.38 

Leerstelle 39-40; 44; 62; 109; 111; 127; 
134; 140 

Lehrs, Karl 18; 20 

Leiodes 164n.9 

Leitmotiv 106 

Lekythos 315 

Lemnos 76; 84; 167 

Lesbos 187 

Lesche(o)s 314; 325 n.112; 326 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim 113 n.15; 
153-154 

Leto 46n.58; 175 n.29 

Libanios 400 

Lion, Nemean > see Nemean Lion 

Livius Andronicus 398; 400 

Lucanus 161 n.4; 163 n.8; 341 
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Lucius Mummius (destroyer of Corinth) 
353 

Lucretius 161 n.4 

Lukianos 1; 4 n.22; 9; 13-14; 39 n.40; 
264-265; 289 n.18; 365 n.43; 397; 399 

Lydos 315 

Lykaon (son of Priamos) 309 n.12; 322; 
324 

Lykia 78 

Lykomedes (father of Deidameia, 
grandfather of Neoptolemos) 313; 
334 

Lykophron (poet) 248; 326; 351 

Lykos (king of Thebes) 293 n.36 

Lyrnessos 190 n.16 

Machaireos 334 

Machaon 70; 165-166 

Maia (mother of Hermes) 373 

Makarismos 192 

Marathon 344; 347 

Marcus Agrippa > see Agrippa 

Marcus Aurelius 3; 9; 10; 287; 354 

Maria 373 

Maris (companion of Sarpedon) 161 n.3 

Massagetic Gulf 389 n.24 

Maximos of Tyre 397 

Medans 345-346 

Medeia 175 

Medicine 159-183 

Medusa 142 n.56; 280 n.84 

(> see also Gorgo[nes]) 

Meles (river) 53 

Meletai 4; 13; 64 n.134 

Memnon 35; 80-81; 85-93; 96-100; 
102-104; 106; 109; 138; 141; 221 n.68; 
232-234; 247; 290; 297; 305; 311 n.30; 
320 n.80+82; 322 n.92; 324 n.107; 
407-408 

Menelaos 166; 188 n.11; 206; 248; 291; 
310; 350; 404 

Menestheus (Athenian commander) 339 

Menoitios (Titan) 247; 253 

Metapoetics > see Poetology 

Mezentius 408 n.38 


Michelangelo 154 

Miletus 354; 389 n.24 

Miltiades 344 

Minos 389 n.24 

Mise-en-abyme 36-37; 47; 80; 118; 

125; 142; 260; 289 

Mnemosyne 38 

Modaios 386 

Moira(i) 67; 75; 91; 213; 220-226; 232; 

235 n.129; 236-239 

Molossians 354 

Moon (goddess) > see Selene 

Moros (god) 227 n.95 

(> see also Olethros) 

Moschos (poet) 128 

Mummius > see Lucius Mummius 

Munitus 350-351 

Musaios (poet) 74 n.30; 343 

Musenanruf 29-64 

Musenweihe 2; 29; 43; 45-46; 49; 54 

Muses 256 n.51 

Mynes 191 n.16 

Myrmidons 187 n.7 

Neleus 83 

Nemean Lion 135 

Nemesis 245-246 

Neoptolemos 13 n.59; 36; 67; 70-71; 72 
n.26; 75-76; 77 n.33; 106; 111; 116; 
121-124; 135 n.47; 136-137; 140; 142; 
147; 164 n.9; 168; 170 n.19; 192 n.20; 
205; 221-222; 232; 244 n.6; 262 n.10; 
266 n.29; 271-275; 284; 285-305; 307- 
336; 360; 403-404 

Neo-Pythagoreans 262 n.14 

Neptunus 249-252 

Nereids 290 n.19 

Nessos 131 n.39; 138-139 

Nestor 36; 79-83; 134 n.46; 195; 216 
n.50; 222; 230; 236; 243; 271 n.54; 
272 n.61; 274-277; 284; 288 n.13; 298- 
299; 309-310; 312-313; 318 n.71; 320 
n.80; 322 n.92; 324 n.107; 327; 332; 
336; 407-408 

Nestor of Laranda 342 
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Niemeyer, Karl August Eduard 20 

ight (goddess) > see Nyx 

ikandros (poet) 31; 251; 291 

lobe 298 n.49 

ireus 290-291; 293 n.37 

isyros 250 n.29 

onnos of Panopolis 2; 5; 7; 15; 57; 65; 

79; 146; 157; 270 n.47; 343; 346; 357- 

378; 379-391; 393 

Nostoi 243; 257 n.56 

Numanus Remulus 361 

yx (goddess) 105; 220; 222; 227 

Octavianus > see Augustus 

Odysseus 13; 36-37; 70; 79; 103; 116; 
118-124; 148; 154; 164 n.9; 167; 170; 
173; 176 n.32; 195; 198; 203-204; 206; 
216 n.45; 220 n.62; 224; 237; 244; 
256; 262 n.10; 270 n.44; 271 n.54; 
275-277; 288; 290; 295-298; 310-311; 
313; 320 n.77; 325-329; 335; 369; 
403 n.30 

Oidipous 245 n.13 

Oinone 23; 171-173; 185-207; 216; 
231; 300 n.62; 314 n.45; 316-318 

Okeanos 112; 117 

Olethros (god) 93-96 
(> see also Moros) 

Omen 72 n.26; 73; 152-153 

Oppianos (Maior) 3; 7; 31; 285-305; 
341; 364; 393 

Oppianos (Minor) 341; 393 

Oral poetry 30 n.7 

Oreites 252 n.39 

Orestes 234 n.120; 257 n.56; 334 

Otos (brother of Ephialtes) 46 n.58 

Otranto 145 

Ouranos (god) > see Sky 

Ovidius 21; 31; 146; 148; 153 n.28; 161 
n.5; 398; 400; 402 

Pacuvius 334 

Paganism 5 

Paian 383 n.17 

Paideia 9-11 

Paley, Frederick A. 20; 24; 146; 149 
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Palladium 152 

Pallas > see Athena 

Pamphylia 78 

Panteleus 344-347; 354 

Paris 70-71; 86; 106; 134-135; 163; 
166-167; 171-173; 186-187; 193 n.23; 
198 n.34; 201; 203-207; 215-216; 231; 
237 n.134; 275 n.68; 300 n.62; 310; 
350-352; 407-408 

Parry, Milman 24 

Parthians 347; 354 

Paschal, George W. 20 

Pasiphaë 389 n.24 

Patroklos 34; 70; 90 n.7; 109; 165 n.11; 
186; 188-194; 198; 270 n.51; 288 n.14; 
290; 309; 312 n.35; 327; 331-333; 406 

Pausanias (periegetes) 55 n.96; 314; 
326; 376 n.88; 398 

Peirasos 164 n.9 

Peisandros of Laranda 148; 342 n.11 

Peleus 112; 116-117; 123; 126; 137; 
192 n.20; 197; 222; 309-310 

Pelion 112n.13 

Peneleos 138 

Penelopeia 149; 203-206; 313 

Penthesileia 15 n.70; 35; 64; 75; 85-92; 
97 n.26; 99-100; 102; 106; 109; 137 
n.49; 141; 153 n.29; 154; 156; 178; 
187 n.6; 216-217; 229; 297; 300 n.62; 
305; 309; 311 n.30; 320 n.82; 330 
n.151 

Pergamon 354 

Persephone 350 

Perseus 142 n.56; 280 n.84 

Persians 344-347; 354; 367 

Persian Wars 14 

Phaethon 346 n.26 

Phaiacans 37; 244; 279 n.76 

Phasis 389 n.24 

Phemios 51;243 

Philoktetes 36; 70; 76-77; 84; 137 n.48; 
142; 166-173; 201; 224-225; 237; 280 
n.84; 288 n.12; 293 n.36; 295 n.40; 
301; 316; 318-319; 328 n.131; 360-361 
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Philomela 367 n.56 

Philoponos, Johannes 398 

Philostratus 4; 8-9; 12-14; 55 n.97; 110 
n.8; 126 n.32; 347 n.29; 397; 399 

Phobos 277-280 

Phoinix (son of Amyntor, foster-father of 
Achilleus) 187 n.7; 193; 197; 199; 
216; 262 n.10; 300 n.60; 309-311; 313; 
327 

Photios of Constantinople 342 n.15 

Phrygians 361; 367; 385 

Phthia 190; 192; 198; 296; 309-310 

Pindaros 316n.61; 333; 381; 408 

Pirithous 350 

Pittheus 348-351 

Plataiai 345 

Platon 293 

Pleiades 370-371; 373 

Plinius Maior 154 

Plutarch 397; 400 

Podaleirios 165-166; 171; 173; 222; 333 
n.162 

Poetology 37-62; 81; 107-108; 110-111; 
118; 122-123; 129; 132; 138; 186; 269; 
279; 283; 289; 365; 391; 403; 405 

Polemon, Marcus Antonius (orator) 
345-346 

Polites (son of Priamos) 315-316; 320 

Poliziano, Angelo 16 

Pollux (sophist) 169 n.18 

Polybius, Gaius Iulius Sabbio 358 n.8 

Polybotes 250 n.29 

Polydamas 86; 290-291; 293 

Polydamna 172 

Polydoros (son of Priamos) 36 n.30; 
327 

Polygnotos 314-315; 327 

Polyphemos 51; 299; 311 n.29 

Polystratos 353-354 

Polyxena 36; 271 n.55; 287 n.10; 307; 
314; 318; 321-322; 326-333; 336; 402- 
406 

Polyzelos 344 

Pontos 252 n.40 


Poseidon 46 n.58; 78; 112; 114; 116- 
117; 119; 125-126; 133; 222; 241; 
243-244; 248; 250-256; 290; 335; 359; 
404 

Potmos 213 

Praeteritio 111; 128 

Priamos 68; 71; 86; 88-89; 92; 99; 151; 
156; 164 n.9; 171; 178; 228; 232; 275 
n.67; 287 n.10; 307; 314-316; 319-326; 
330; 333-334; 336; 348-353; 359; 402 

Proklos 243; 245 n.8; 315; 326; 328; 
340 

Prolepsis 65-84; 118-119; 123; 134- 
136; 138 

Prometheus 131 n.39; 133; 137; 142 

Propertius. 146 

Propylaia 327 

Proteus 248 

Psellos, Michael 397 n.16 

Ps.-Ausonius > see Ausonius 

Ps.-Hesiodos 108; 110; 113 n.15; 139- 
142; 280 n.84 
(> see also Hesiodos) 

Ps.-Longinos 59 n.121 

Pylos 53 n.86 

Pyrasos 323 n.97 

Pyrrhus 289 n.15; 315; 319 n.74 

Pythagoreans 174 

Quellenforschung 20; 54; 259-260; 357 

Quintilianus 108 

Quintus Sulpicius Maximus 346 n.26 

Referenztext 12 

Rhodomann, Lorenz 2-3; 17; 18 n.80; 
19; 52 n.83; 62 n.131; 74 n.30; 145; 
148; 203 n.46; 244 n.7 

Roman Empire / Rome 2-3; 145; 153- 
154; 340-344; 346-347; 352-355; 357- 
378; 379; 386; 399 

Romulus and Remus 3 

Rufus of Ephesos 177; 182 

Salaminians 339 

Salamis 198 

Samothrace 371-373; 376 n.87 

Sappho 189 
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Sarpedon 214; 290 

Satyr 387 

Schulwesen 397-400 

Schwab, Gustav 25 

Scipio Africanus 261 n.7 

Scythia 389 n.24 

Second Sophistic 4; 7 n.38; 8-15; 25-26; 
39; 52-55; 61-64; 110; 260 n.3; 339; 
347; 354; 358; 360; 365; 370; 376 
n.88; 397; 400 

Selene (goddess) 298 n.49; 373 

Seneca (Minor) 21; 161 n.4; 164 n.9; 
248-252; 398; 400; 402-403 

Septimius Severus 342 n.11 

Severus Alexander 398 

Shakespeare, William 307 

Sicily 250 n.29; 251 

Sidonius Apollinaris 402 

Sigeion 255 

Silius Italicus 161 n.4; 163 n.8; 164 n.9; 
245 n.7 

Simoeis 255; 372 

Simonides 345 

Sinon 146; 149-150; 157; 273 n.63; 
2776; 358-370 

Sipylos 54 n.94; 55 n.95 

Skamandros 33; 76; 255; 290-291; 299 
n.57; 301-302; 372 n.72 

Skopelianos 4; 12; 342 

Sky (god) 105 

Skylakeus 78 

Skylla 290 

Skyros 192 n.20; 286; 288 n.12; 318 

Smyrna 2; 4; 31; 40; 52-62; 145; 354 

Sokrates 262 

Solon 374; 377 

Sophokles 139; 167-169; 176; 186; 195; 
315; 327; 331; 333-334; 366 n.50; 367 
n.57; 394; 403 

Soterichos of Oasis 342-343 

Sparta 192; 199; 206; 287 n.10 

Sphragis 5; 108; 118 

Spitzner, Franz 20 

Sprechender Name 7 n.35 


Statius (poet) 17; 161 n.4; 163 n.8; 
245 n.7 

Stephanos of Byzantium 250 n.29 

Stoicism 13; 239 n.145; 260; 265-267; 
273 n.63; 276 n.72; 281; 283-284; 300; 
309 n.16; 369 

Struve, Carl Ludwig 20 

Struve, Jacob Theodor 20 

Styx 136; 139 

Sulpicius Maximus > see Quintus 
Sulpicius Maximus 

Sun (god) > see Helios 

Syme 290-291 

Symmachus (orator) 402 

Tabulae Iliacae 398 n.20 

Talthybios 329 n.135 

Tarenghi, Paolo 19 

Tarsos 374 

Tauros (constellation) 389 n.24 

Teiresias 154 

Tekmessa 185-207; 230 

Telchines 47; 51 n.75 

Telemachos 173; 248; 310-313 

Telephos of Pergamon (grammarian) 
11 n.54 

Telephos (son of Herakles) 288 n.13 

Tempe 55 n.97 

Tenedos 150 

Tereus 367 n.56 

Testudo 151-152; 360-361 

Teukros (son of Telamon) 138; 165; 
195-196; 200 

Thanatos 227 n.95 

Thebai (Boiotian city) 245; 374; 377 

Thebe (city of king Eétion) 187 

Theia 105 n.34 

Themis 220; 374 

Theodoros of Asine 4 

Theon 293 n.35 

Thersites 15 n.70; 153-154; 261 n.10; 
264 n.22; 275 n.68; 309 n.16 

Theseus 340; 348-352 

Thessaly 354 

Thestor 290 
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Thetis 47; 73; 92-93; 96; 101; 104; 112- 
114; 116-117; 119; 123; 126; 137; 187; 
212 n.5; 217-218; 252 n.40; 290; 333 
n.162; 360 

Thrasymedes (son of Nestor) 161 n.3 

Thymbrios 372-373 

Tiber 341; 362-363; 372 

Timiades Painter 330 

Timotheos (poet) 345 

Titan(es) 89; 252; 380 

Titanomachy 241; 253 n.43 

Tithonos 75 

Titus (emperor) 154 

Tlepolemos (son of Herakles) 134 n.46 

Tourlet, René 19 

Traianus (emperor) 10 

Triphiodoros 2 n.5; 7; 31 n.19; 39 n.40; 
57; 58 n.114; 343; 366 n.50; 381; 393 

Tritonis 71 

Triumphus 261 n.7 

Troilos 152 
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41.366 376 fr. 21a.2 219 n.58 
41.383 377 
41.389-391 353 n.38 Ovidius 
41.389-398 375-376 Amores 
41:330 do 3.3.5-6 189 n.14 
48.974-978 380 n.3 
Fasti 
Nostoi > Cyclus Epicus SHMM u 
Metamorphoses 

Oppianus [Maior] 1.149-150 246 

FEN 1.313-415 256 n.53 
1.463-469 291 n.23 Se оа 


5.103-106 164 n.9 
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6.555-560 161 n.5 
12.591 406 n.33 
13.1-381 148-149 


13.439-532 403 n.29; 404 


Panteleus 

fr. XXIII 344-345 
Papyri 

Heitsch LVI.26-28 


251 n.36 

PAshm. 2344 181 
PBerol. 1970 

col. 2.28-30 254 n.44 
PBodm. 29 557 
PKöln III 129 342 n.10 
PKóln X 402 342 n.10 
PLouvre 1 93 341 n.9 
POxy. 671 346 n.26 
POxy. 2946 3 
POxy. 3965 345 n.24 
POxy. 4352 342 n.13 
PRoss.Georg. 2343 

col. 1.20 181 
PRylands 22 398 
PSoc.It. 1219 


fr. 1.1-2 48 n.67 

fr. 1.16 49 n.71 

fr. 1.18 48 n.65 
Parthenius 


Erotica pathemata 


4 186 n.5 
Pausanias 

1.22.6 327 

8.34.1-3 234 

10.26.3 326 n.113 

10.27.1 325 n.112 

10.31.2 398 


Philoponus, Johannes 


In Aristotelis Analytica posteriora 


commentaria 
77 B32 


Philostratus 


Heroicus 
47 


Vita Apollonii 
4.5 


Vitae Sophistarum 


481 
514-521 
518 
613 
625 


Pindarus 
Nemeae 
2.3 
3.104 
Paeanes 
6.104-120 
6.113-120 
Pythiae 
6.28-30 
8.97 


Plato 


Leges 
822d-824a 


Protagoras 
322c1-3 


Res publica 
614b-621b 


Plinius Maior 


Naturalis historia 
36.4.11 


398 n.19 


126 n.32 


145 n.4 


8; 347 n.29 
4 

342 n.12 
54 n.93 

55 n.97 


30 
30 n.10 


320 n.78 
319 


407 
191 n.18 


293 n.34 


246 n.16 


222 n.78 
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Plutarchus 


Theseus 
24.1-3 352 n.35 


Polemo 


Callimachus 
60-61 345-346 


Pollux 


Onomasticum 
4.206 169 n.18 


Polystratus 
fr. 2.3950-3955 353 


Proclus 
Chrestomathia 
1.288-290 78 n.34 
172 340 n.3 
239 352 n.34 
Propertius 
2.9.10 189 n.12 
2.34.32 49 n.71 


Psellus, Michael 
Epitome 
1.14 397 n.16 


Ps.-Apollodorus + Apollodorus 


Ps.-Apuleius 


Herbarius 
48 402 
66.11 402 


Ps.-Herodotus 


Vita Homeri 
19-21 53 n.85 


Ps.-Hesiodus > Hesiodus 
Ps.-Homerus > Homerica 


Ps.-Plutarchus 
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17-20 53 n.85 


Quintilianus 


Institutio oratoria 


8.5.3 269 n.40 
10.1.48 108 n.6 
12.10.67 60 n.124 


Quintus Smyrnaeus 


Posthomerica 
1.1 37 
1.1-4 32; 74 
1.1-17 33-35 
1.2 300 n.62 
1.5 135 n.47 
1.9 37-38 
1.12 406 
1.14 38 
1.16 96 
1.18-61 85 
1.33-36 100 
1.37-41 87 
1.48-53 102 
1.57 88 
1.60 189 n.13 
1.63-73 88 
1.74-85 92; 99 
1.76-82 156 
1.76-85 177-178; 179 n.37 
1.79 179 
1.81-82 179 n.36 
1.93-103 311 n.30 
1.96 88 
1.103-104 216 
1.109 193 n.22 
1.112 34 n.25; 406 


1.123-137 88 
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90 

56 n.99 
298 n.49 
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153 n.29 
90 

91 
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221 n.72 
309 

58 n.112 
299 

141 

229 

229 n.110 
99 

100 
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99 

92 

97 n.26 
229 
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275 n.68 
264 

213 n.18 
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97 

97 
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87 
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89 
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90 

320 n.80 
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138 

97 
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96 
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